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PREFACE. 


We have again arrived at the close of another year’s volume of the 
Floricultueal Cabinet, and the agreeable duty now devolves upon 
us of recording the usual annual address to our correspondents and 
readers. 

It has been with feelings of the most flattering description that we 
have presented the previous eighteen volumes. The continually in- 
creasing support we have received during the present year, and by 
which we have been enabled to complete the nineteenth volume, we 
are free to acknowledge a proportionate increase in the debt of grati- 
tude is due from us to our contributors and readers. To them we most 
respectfully tender our thanks for the encouragement which lias so 
liberally been afforded us, and in the succeeding volume our utmost 
exertions sliall be directed to render it increasingly interesting and 
useful, so that it may be worthy of their continued confidence and 
support. 

Aware that many of our readers have not the opportunity of fre- 
quently visiting large collections of plants, nor have the means of 
ascertaining the continued introduction of new plants, we have there- 
fore paid considerable attention to obtain particulars of all such as are 
received from time to time in the large establishments of our^wn 
country, as well as those on the Continent, from whence such new 
plants can now be so easily procured. We also feel assured that many 
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of the most showy-flowering plants of prior introduction are unknown 
to numbers of our readers, and we have, in consequence, given par- 
ticular descriptions each month of such plants as we consider merit a 
place in even any select collection. No other periodical contains any- 
thing near such a number of described new or valuable plants. Con- 
scious of its usefulness, we shall pursue the same course successively. 

We shall be glad at all times to receive suggestions on any subjects 
calculated to improve our future volumes ; and the repeated kindness 
of our contributors and readers, we think, justifies our expectations as 
10 their future assistance. By the aid of a generous floral public 
we have been enabled to attain the elevated position we occupy, and 
our utmost energies shall on all occasions be employed to retain it. 

The recommendation by our friends of the Floricultural Cabinet 
to others will prove an increa ing stimulus to our exertions, 

Richmond, 2Qth November 1851. 







NEW VARIETIES OF DAISIES (BELUS PEBENNIS). 

T he generic name Beilis is stated in fibalous liistory to be derived 
from the circnmAance of Belides^ a grand-daughter to Danaus, and 
one of the njrmphs called Dryads, presided over the meadows and 
pastures in ancient times. Belides is said to have encouraged the suit 
of Ephigeus; but, whilst dancing on the grass with this rural deity, 
she attracted the admiration of Yertumnus, who, just as he was about 
to seize her in his embrace, saw her transformed into the humble plant 
that now bears her name. 

An old astrolo^cal writer in£^s us that this plant is under the sig^ 
Cancer, and under the dominion of Venus, and therefore good to cure 
all the pains caused by the fiur ^dess, particularly those of the 
breast ; hence it becomes all the Taeh^-daisy swains to give thanks 
that this plant is so bountifully provided as a remedy. 

The name Beilis is now deduced from the Latin oeUuSy handsome, or 
pretty. Others are of opinion that it was called BeOis a heUo^ from its 
being found useful in the field of battle to heal the wounds t>f soldiers, 
and on which account it has also been called Ccmsolida. The name 
Daisy is derived from a Saxon word : it means Day’s-eye, in allusion 
to the flower expanding when the sun rises upon it and closes at 
sunset. 

. In France the flowers are called PaqueretteSj because the blossoms 
appear most abundant at the approach of Paquis (Easter). The plant, 
too, is named Marguerite (Pearl), and by some Pearl of the Day. It 
is stated, St. Louis took for a device on his ring a Da% and a Lily, in 
allusion to the name of the queen his wife, and to the arms of France, 
to which he added a sapphire, on which a crucifix was engraved ; the 
motto, That it held all he ipounted most dear/’ viz., Helicon, 
France, and his spouse.*’ 

We do not recollect any flow^eyr that we could jutroduce as our first 
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ornament for the Now Year that would be so univei'sally admired as 
the one wo liave selected. For who can see tlie flower, or a coloured 
flg'ure of tlie Daisy, without a thousand delightful associations of 
infancy. To those who have passed their early days amongst Daisy- 
spangled meadows, the very name will seem to renovate the imagination 
and carry tliem back to their earliest pleasures. This pretty flower is 
the favourite of all : it may be styled, The llobiii of Flowers.” 
Turn the blossom all ways, and on every fresh view new beauty 
appears. 

No other flower has been so frequently celebrated by our best poets : 
Milton says — 

“ By dimpled brook and fountain brim, 

The wood nymphs deck’d with Daisies trim, 

Tlieir merry wakes and pastimes keep/' 

The Daisy has been made the emblem of innocence, because it con- 
tributes more than any other flower to infantile amusement and the joys 
of childhood. Co'wper says — 

in the spring and playtime of the year, 

That calls the unwonted villager abroad 
With all her little ones, a spontaneous train, 

To gather kingcups in the yellow mead, 

And prink their hair with Daisies/' 

Shakespeare celebrates this flower in his favourite song to spring— 

“ When Daisies pied, and violets blue, 

And lady flowers all silver-white. 

And cuckoo buds of yellow hue, 

Do paint the meaffows with delight.” 

Montgomery says— 

‘‘ There is a flo\\er, a little flower, 

With silver crest and golden eye, 

That welcomes every changing hour, 

And weathers every sky. 

And this small flower, to nature dear, . 

While moon and stars their courses run, 

Wreaths the whole circle of the year, 

Companion of the sun. 

* ♦ ♦ « 

'Tis Flora’s page, in every place, 

In every season, fresh and fair, 

It opens with perennial grace, 

And blossoms everywhere. 

On waste and woodland, rock and jdain, 

Its humble buds unheeded rise. 

The Hose has but a summer reign, 

The Daisy never dies.” 
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Wordsworth says, on viewing the Daisy^ 

“ If stately passions in me burn 

And one chance look to thee should turn, 

I drink out of an humbler urn. 

A lowlier pleasure ; 

The homely sympathy that heeds 
The common life our nature breeds, 

A wisdom fitted to the needs 
Of liearts at home. 

When smitten by the morning ray, 

I see thee rise alert and gay ; 

Then, cheerful flower I my spirits play 
With kindred gladness. 

And when at dusk, by dews o})prest. 

Thou sinkst, the image of thy rest 
Hath often eased my pensive breast 
Of careful sadness.” 

The above lines of the poets named are but small specimens of wliat 
they, and many others, have wrote about this pretty flower in its native 
state so universally found. We have now, however, to notice the 
Daisy producing double flowers ; and in that state is one of the pret- 
tiest, lowly ornaments of the flower-garden, or (in suitable places) the 
pleasure-ground. 

The Daisy is what Botanists term, a compound flower, consisting of 
a number of small yellow florets placed upon one common recei)tacle 
(like a number of cups upon a stand) ; each flower contains about 
150 of these florets. The centor^ ones are tube-sliaped, and those at 
the margin of a flat form. It is stated that the first double-flowereJ 
Daisy originated by Vertumnus selecting a very beautiful one in a 
meadow, which he removed to liis garden, and particular attention was 
paid to promote its growth. The effect of growing it in a richer soil 
was, the yellow florets were transformed into petals, and thus became 
completely what is termed a double flower. 

Whilst some have only flat-shaped petals, others are formed of little 
pipes, or quills, and are termed Double-quilled Daisies. Tlie most 
curious variety is the Proliferous Daisy, commonly called the Hen and 
Chicken Daisy, because the flower is surrounded by a number of 
smaller flowers, which are produced from the sides of the principal 
flower, but out of one and the same calyx. 

Our respected correspondent Mr. P. Mackenzie, of West Plean iii 
Scotland, favoured us with some remarks on the double-flowered Daisies, 
which are inserted in vol. ix., p. 270, and he observes that it wasj the 
common opinion that there were only five or six varieties ; but at a 
recent meeting of the West Plean Horticultural Society there were 
twenty varieties exhibited, prizes having been offered for the best col- 
lection. On the Continent very considerable attention has been paid 
to obtain improved varieties, and there noware upwards of 105 distinct 
kinds. M. Louis Van Houtte, nurseryman, of Ghent, possesses a most 
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ornament for the New Year that would be so umvnmlly admired a*? 
the one we have selected^ For who can see the flower, or a coloiireil 
figure of tlie Daisy, without a thousand delightful associations of 
infancy. To those who have passed their early days amongst Daisy- 
spangled meadows, the very name will seem to renovate the imagination 
and carry them back to their earliest pleasures. This pretty flower is 
the favourite of all ; it may be styled, “ The Robin of Flowers.*^ 
Turn the blossom all ways, and on every fresh view new beauty 
appears. 

No other flower has been so frequently celebrated by our best poets : 
Milton says — 

‘‘ By dimpled brook and fountain brim, 

The wood nymphs deck’d witli Daisies trim, 

Their merry wakes and pastimes keep.” 

Tlie Daisy lias been made the emblem of innocence, because it con- 
tributes more than any other flower to infantile amusement and the joys 
of cliildhood. Cowper says — 

« in the spring and playtime of the year, 

That calls the unw onted villager abroad 
With all her little ones, a spontaneous train, 

To gather kingcups in the yellow mead, 

And prink their hair with Daisies.” 

Shakespeare celebrates this flower in his favourite song to spring — 

“ When Daisies pied, and violets blue, 

And lady flowers all silver-white. 

And cuckoo buds of yellow hue, 

Do paint the meadow's with delight.” 

Montgomery says— 

“ There is a flower, a little flower. 

With silver crest and golden eye, 

That welcomes every changing hour, 

And weathers every sky. 

And this small flower, to nature dear, , 

While moon and stars their courses run, 

Wreaths the w'hole circle of the year. 

Companion of the sun. 

* ♦ ♦ 

’Tis Flora’s page, in every place, 

In every season, fresh and fair, 

It opens with perennial grace, 

And blossoms everywhere. 

On waste and woodland, rock and jilain, 

Its humble buds unheeded rise. 

The Rose has but a summer reign, 

The Daisy never dies.” 
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Wordsworth says, on viewing the Daisy-^ 

If stately passions in me burn 
And one chance look to thee should turn, 

I drink out of an humbler urn, 

A lowlier pleasure ; 

The homely sympathy that heeds 
The common life our nature breeds, 

A wisdom fitted to the needs 
Of hearts at home. 

When smitten by the morning ray, 

I see thee rise alert and gay ; 

Then, cheerful flower ! my spirits play 
With kindred gladness. 

And when at dusk, by dews opprest. 

Thou sinkst, the image of thy rest 
Hath often eased my pensive breast 
Of careful sadness.” 

The above lines of the poets named are but small specimens of what 
they, and many others, have wrote about this pretty flower in its native 
state so universally found. We have now, however, to notice the 
Daisy producing double flowers ; and in that state is one of the pret- 
tiest, lowly ornaments of the flower-garden, or (in suitable places) the 
pleasure-ground. 

The Daisy is what Botanists term, a compound flower, consisting of 
a number of small yellow florets placed upon one common receptacle 
(like a number of cups upon a stand) ; each flower contains about 
150 of these florets. The centre ones are tube-shaped, and those at 
the margin of a flat form. It is stated that the first double-flowered 
Daisy originated by Vertuninus selecting a very beautiful one in a 
meadow, wliich he removed to his garden, and particular attentioii M'as 
paid to promote its growth. The effect of growing it in a richer soil 
was, (he yellow florets were transformed into petals, and thus became 
completely wdiat is termed a double flower. 

WJiilst some liave only flat-shaped petals, others are formed of litrle 
pipes, or quills, and are termed Double-quilled Daisies. The most 
curious variety is the Proliferous Daisy, commonly called the Hen anil 
Cliicken Daisy, because the flower is surrounded by a number of 
smaller flowers, which are produced from the sides of the principal 
flower, but out of one and the same calyx. 

Our respected correspondent Mr. P, Mackenzie, of West Plean in 
Scotland, favoured us with some remarks on the double-flowered Dawies, 
which are inserted in vol. ix., p. 270, and he observes that it wasj the 
common opinion that there were only five or six varieties ; but at a 
recent meeting of the West Plean Horticultural Society there were 
twenty varieties exhibited, prizes having been offered for the best col- 
lection. On the Continent very considerable attention has been paiil 
to obtain improved varieties, and there now are upwards of lOo distinct 
kinds. M. Louis Van Houtte, nurseryman, of Ghent, possesses a most 
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extensive collection, whicli includes all the best varieties. Those we 
now figure are some which he has selected and figured in his ‘‘ Flora 
of the Gardens of Europe.’* We need not say they are beautiful, and 
deserving a place in every garden ; many of them are like miniature 
Dahlia flowers, or Ranunculus blooms. They are easily cultivated, 
flourishing in a good loamy soil, and readily increased by division. 
They succeed well in pots; and, by keeping a stock potted off at 
various periods of the year, a succession of bloom may be had all the 
year round, and patches may be plunged in the flower-beds or borders, 
or otherwise placed as lovely ornaments. We hail with pleasure the 
appearance of these new varieties, and suggest to our readers in this 
countrj’^ that attempts to raise improved kinds will afford them delight, 
and tlie results will amply repay for their care. We anticipate the 
appearance of still greater beauties, and that this pretty flower will 
take its position at our floral exhibitions. Wordsworth, the late Poet 
Laureate, writing upon it, prophetic says — 

Child of the year ! that round dost run 
Thy course, b(dd lover of the sun, 

And cheerful when the day’s begun 
As morning leveret : 

Thy long-lost praise thou shalt regain^ 

Dear shalt thou be to future men 
As in old time ; — thou, not in vain, 

Art Nature’s favourite.’* 

(We always feel gratified in attempts to encourage our young friends 
in the cultivation of flowers, and have therefore extended our remarks 
on this infantile pet flower.) 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

AcniMENEs Bodneri. — A continental variety ; dwarf, and blooms 
freely. Each blossom is about an inch across, of a lilac-purple, with 
a small yellow eye. Pretty. 

Achimenes Baumanni. — Another continental variety ; dwarf, free 
bloomer. Each flower an inch across, of a bright rosy-purple colour, 
and a small yellow eye. 

Barbacenia Rogierii. — ^A plant of the Day Lily order, which 
has lecently been obtained from Mr. Van Iloutte by some of the 
nurserymen in England. It requires to be cultivated in the stove. 
The flower-stems rise a foot high, each having but one blossom. The 
tube-formed portion is an inch long, the lower half greenish-yellow, 
and the other pale-purple ; but the five large-lobed end divisions, 
properly called the segments of the limb, are of a rich velvet-like 
purple. Each flower is three inches across. It is a beautiful flower- 
ing plant. (Figured in Mag, of Botany,) 

Bertolinia maculata. SroTTKD-LEAVED (Syn., Eriocnema 
ceneum). — A native of Brazil, which has bloomed in the stove at the 
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Royal Gardens of Kew. It belongs to the Melastoma order plants. 
The plant is a creeper, rooting at the joints. The dower-stem rises two 
or three inches high, terminating in a one-sided raceme of flowers. 
The leaves are large, and the upper side is of a rich glossy green, 
shading to a coppery or velvet hue, which with its many distinct veins 
produce a pretty effect. The under side is of a bright rosy-pink, and 
contrasts well with the upper. Each blossom is about an inch across, 
rose-coloured. A very interesting plant. (Figured in the Bot. Mag ^ , 
4551.) 

Burlingtonia PUBE8CEN8. — A chariniiig stove orchideous Epi- 
phyte from Pernambuca, obtained by John Knowles, Esq., of Man- 
chester. The flowers are produced in what is called a many -flowered 
panicle. They are of a snow-white, with the lips having three yellow 
ridges. A very desirable species. 

Centrosolenia glabra. — A stove Gesneriaceous robust plant 
The flowers are of a very broad tube-shaped form, an inch and a half 
long, the limb (mouth) being an inch across. White with a sulphur- 
coloured tube. It blooms during autumn and winter in the Royal 
Gardens of Kew. (Figured in the BoU Mag.^ 4552.) 

Oestrum calycinum. — A native of Buenos Ayres. It is a green- 
house shrub, somewhat like a dwarf Olive-plant. The flowers are 
produced along the ends of the shoots, tube-shaped, an inch long, 
green, and deliciously fragrant. It blooms freely, and, being an 
autumn and winter flowering plant, renders it additionally valuable. 
Matiy of our readers will know the C. aurantiacum, with its charming 
orange-coloured flowers, blooming also at the same season : both species 
ought to be in every greenhouse. They grow freely, and are easy of 
cultivation. 

Cyclamen macropus. Large-rooted. — It is a greenhouse spe- 
cies, grown in the Belgium collections. It is a perennial having many- 
crowned fleshy roots as large as a moderate-sized turnip. The leaves 
are large, and have very distinct white veins. The flowers are large, 
and the tube is of a pretty rose colour, and the top divisions are white. 
They are produced, usually, in winter, and are very fragrant. 

Epidendrum longipetalum (Syn. E. aromaticum). — It is a native 
of Guatemala, from whence it was received by the Horticultural 
Society. The flowers are produced in a long straggling panicle. 
Sepals and petals narrow, an inch and a half long, of a brow nish- 
purple colour, tipped with green. The labellum is white, with the lip 
margined with bright yellow, and striped with rosy-crimson. The 
plant is very fragrant. (Figured in Paxton^s Flower Garden^ 30.) 

Gillies Poinsiana (Syn., Poinsiana Gilliesii). — A half-hardy 
shrub, a native of Chili, and the flowers are of the pea- formed order. 
The foliage is of the Acacia or Mimosa character, and \QTy pretty. 
The flowers are produced in large terminal spikes. Each blo&soin is 
about an inch and a half across, yellow. The tine heads of bloom are 
very showy. A fine plant, trained against a wrU in the open air at 
Messps. Knight and Perry^s nursery, King’s Road, Chelsea, bloomed 
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in 1839, from Eio Janeiro by Sir Charles Lemon, and bloomed at 
Carclew in 1846. 

ViBURNAM PMCATUM, VAR. DILATATA. ThB CrIMVEI) GuELDRES 
Bose. — The Horticultural Society introduced this plant from China. 
It is a deciduous greenhouse shrub, and blooms very profusely, forming 
numerous heads of snowball flowers, like the common one of our 
shrubberies. In China it forms a bush eight or ten feet high. It is 
supposed to prove hardy in this country in the warmer parts. Dwarf 
plants in the greenhouse will be handsome objects, and well worth 
having a place in every one. (Figured in Paxton* s Flower 
Garden^ 29.) 


Showy Plants in Bloom in the Royal Gardens of Kew, 
December 16. 

Aciiimenes picta. — Fine plants are now coming into profuse 
bloom ; such will increase in beauty through winter. They are in the 
stove. 

Gesneria Herbertii.- — Large plants, in fine bloom, the flowers of 
a bright scarlet and rich yellow colours, beautifully spotted inside. 
The tube is wide, and the front limb fully expanded, which shows the 
flower fully. Very handsome. These will bloom the entire winter, 
and are very ornamental ; so are the vigorous specimens of G, zehrbia^ 
Every plant-stove or warm greenhouse should contain some of these 
fine winter blooming plants. G. irijiora is pretty, the flowers are of a 
rich scarlet, very hairy, tube an inch and a half long. The blossoms 
are produced in threes, at the joints. G. Seemanni, a plant of this 
beautiful species, had a spike in bloom four feet long, and had a pro- 
fu^ion of its fine scarlet and orange-coloured blossoms. 

Begonia fdchsioides, — Some large specimens were in fine bloom, 
and their rich red drooping flowers were beautifully interesting. It is 
a fine plant for this season of the year. 

In the Greenhouse, 

Erica floribunda. — The flowers are globular, small, white with a 
tinge of pink, and the anthers are black, giving the flowers an appear- 
ance of a black spot at the centre of a white blossom. Very interesting, 
and blooms most profusely. 

Erica blanda. — Tube one inch long, white, and pink tinge. Very 
pretty. 

Erica colorans. — White, neat, and blooms freely. 

Selago Gillii. — The flowers are small, but borne profusely in 
very long spikes, of a neat rosy-lilac colour. It has a pretty effect in 
the greenhouse collection. 

I BERTS SEMFERFLORENS. — This cver-blooming Candy tuft is a neat 
shrub, nearly a yard high, and a free-flowering plant. The fine heads 
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of snow-white flowers form a nice contrast to the green foliage of 
others, 

Epacris albtba compacta. — Flowers nearly an inch long, bell- 
shaped, pure white. Very pretty. 

Corr;ea Stockwelliana.— Flowers an inch and a half long, bright 
red, profuse bloomer. C. specioea, C. speciosa grandiflora, C. alba, 
C. rosea, and C. tricolor were commencing their floral display. Their 
beautiful tube-shaped flowers, with pretty contrasting colours, and 
borne copiously, render them most charming objects in the greenhouse 
throughout winter and spring. Every greenhouse should have some 
of the best in it. 

Bubble A Mabagascarbiensis. — In the stove ; a neat plant, pro- 
ducing a profusion of bright orange-coloured flowers, borne in long 
spikes, which are highly ornament^. The foliage and branches are 
nearly white: the contrast is strikingly pretty. It is well worth 
growing. 

Plumbago rosea. — ^This is a charming winter-blooming stove 
plant ; its fine spikes of bright rose-coloured flowers are very pretty. 
It well merits a place in every one. 

C0RONILL.A GLAUCA and C. glauca-variegata are profuse 
bloomers : their numerous heads of bright yellow, pea-formed flowers 
are very pretty. Every greenhouse should contain them. 

Luculia gratissima. — This is one of the most charming flowering 
plants of the season. Large or small ones will readily bloom, and 
their fine lieads of fragrant flowers, of a neat fresh pink colour, arc 
very pretty. It is well worth growing. 


LIST OF THIRTY-SIX EXTRA SUPERB RANUNCULUSES. 

BY AN EXTENSIVE GROWER AND EXHIBITOR. 

The following descriptive list of superb Ranunculuses has been for- 
warded to us, by request, from a correspondent who is fully acquainted 
with this lovely tribe of flow ers, and on whose judgment w'e can rely. 
We are certain it will be a useful guide to any of our readers who may 
wish to improve a collection, or now commencing the culture of this 
universally admired flower. And, as this is the appropriate season for 
completing and arranging the stock preparatory to planting in February, 
we trust it will be of present service : — 

Acmh (Waterstone’s), wdiite, red-spotted, 

Badia (Tyso’s), yellow, red-edged. 

Beauty of Suffolk (Bass’s), white, rose-edged, 

Berinm^ yellow, brown-spotted. 

Box (Tyso’sY cream, crimson-edged. 

Countess of jEgUntoji (Wylie’s), white. 

Clement (Tyso’s), yellow, red-spotted. 

2>r, Cha^ingj white, purple-edged. 

Director (Tyso’s), yellow, red-edged. 
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The African Eanunculus differs from the Asiatic by having few but 
larger leaves, ^vhich are of a darker green than those of the latter kind. 
The stem seldom produces more than one flower, and never exceeds 
two ; they are very double, and a stem is frequently thrown up from 
the centre of the flower, baring a second corolla of a smaller size. 
This is tlie flower which the French name Rinoncule Pivoine and 
R. Phne. There are several varieties too of this kind of Ranunculus, 
amongst which is one of the colour of the Jonquil, which the French 
call Seraphique ^ Alger ^ and another of the hue of the Golden Mari- 
gold, with a green heart, and which is named Souci Dorc^ or MerveiU 
Icme, and a pure white one ; also another, which is most esteemed, of 
a fine red colour, spotted with yellow, and which is called Turban Darc^ 
Golden Turban. 


PINETUMS. 

As Coniferous plants, and their allies, either in selections or collections, 
are becoming indispensable addenda to the grounds of all lovers of the 
beautiful forms presented in the vegetable kingdom, it may not be an 
inappropriate season to discuss a few points in the arrangement of the 
Pinetum. 

It is painful to witness, in many instances, large and valuable col- 
lections of Pines scattered about the nooks and corners of parks and 
pleasure-grounds, without regard to the future space which the indi- 
viduals are likely to occupy, with utter disregard to appropriation of 
situation, and with no eye to the character ultimately to be given to 
the scenery of which they are to form a part. In some instances we see 
a tine specimen struggling in the precincts of the flower-garden, beneath 
the overshadowing branches of some giant Oak or other tree, which 
cannot, or, at least, it ivould be next to sacrilege to remove. The Pine, 
doubtlessly, had been planted there when a minute plant, with no 
prospective recognition of its capabilities, and now, like a ‘‘ blot on the 
’bcutcheon,” a constant source of regret to its owner ; deformed in its 
habit, stunted in its energies, when it might have been a “ thing of 
beauty,” with all its attendant influences. Again, a portion of land is 
pcupted out to you in which it is asserted that Pines are planted exten- 
sively, due space having been given to allow for the development of 
all their natural capabilities. In your progress to the spot several flne 
specimens may be seen peeping, like land-marks, above the tangled 
mass of brake and briars, gorse and rubbish, in which vainly you seek 
the smaller members of the fraternity. In another domain, portions of 
the park are fenced off and devoted to Pines. Here they are planted 
literally pell-mell, jostling each other even in their infancy. P. Hart- 
wegii is smothering P. insapo, macrocarpa deforming Lambertiana, 
Deodars mingling their branches with Araucarias ; in fact, the results 
of a libenil outlay becoming a deformity rather than a beautiful feature. 
A few rods from this you will probably see some ‘^crates” protecting 
detached plants, which, if tliey have succeeded, are damaged from con- 
fined space or overtopped by nettles and rank herbage. It is but 
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justice to observe that such conditions are entirely to the charge of the 
proprietors, and not to those who have them in care* 

In almost every instance Fines are planted too thick ; and this state 
of things is not, and, in many instances, will not be fully recognised 
till the individual plants have attained a magnitude that will render 
their trans-plantation hazardous, or totally impossible, if their future 
well-being is to be recognised, leaving out of the question the deformity 
which the remaining trees must suffer from being crowded. It is 
doubtless possible to group Fines with an ultimate good effect in par- 
ticular scenery and localities ; but a perfect knowledge of the adult 
characters of each species must be known to the planter before he com- 
mences operations. But it is doubtful if such an arrangement, where 
picturesque effect is sought, can be carried to any great extent beyond 
allowing each group’ to be formed of one species. Such a system may 
be departed from by employing only the true Fines ; but the Abies and 
Finns, possessing such an individuality of character, would be more 
suitably located in detached spots, several trees forming in the distance 
a group, of which each individual should form a part of a whole. With 
the true Fines, such as macrocarpa, ponderosa, &c., several in a mass 
would doubtless, in an adult state, form highly picturesque objects. 
Some idea of such may be formed by viewing a group of several old 
Scotch Firs mingling togetlier ; nothing in the way of trees can be 
more attractive. I have seen a collection, in which there are some 
points worthy of consideration. They are arranged on either side of a 
rambling pathway, accessible at all seasons by being gravelled ; but the 
uniformity is too great in the disposition of the individual specimens, 
and a too great proximity will ultimately be observed and regretted. 

It surely would be well for those who so liberally purchase valuable 
plants to have an eye when planting them to their future appearance. 
There is something worthy of observance in the old adage, which 
asserts that every man may do what he wills with his own ; but I doubt 
if we can wholly recognise its truth where a future generation is to 
participate in the results. And in the development of the newly-intro- 
duced, or newly-planted species of Fines, although it would be uncha- 
ritable as well as unjust to infer that the planters will not derive a large 
share of enjoyment, yet we must confess that posterity will behold their 
greater beauty. Witness the magnificeiit Cedars of Lebanon, adding 
a nobleness, a dignity which cannot be described, to so many of 
England’s mansions and demesnes. In conclusion, I would intreat 
those who possess collections of this noble family to set about arranging 
them during the following planting season, now at its advent ; and to 
those about to form a Finetum, I would say — consider, and form some 
suitable design before you commence. — ( Gardener^ s Chronicle,) 


WATER-LILIES. 

BY AN AXTOEXrS AMATEUR FIX>RIST. 

Youb review in the December number, of Lawson on Watkr-Liliks, 
induced me to purchase that very interesting publication \ and in its 
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perusal on the Wliite-flowered Water-Lily of our own country, brought 
to my recollection that I have seen two kinds of the White-flowering in 
bloom. The common one 1 have often seen and admired ; but there is a 
much superior blooming kind growing in the grounds of one of the royal 
palaces. It is a much more noble plant, ai^ the flowers are at least 
half as large again as those of the common kind. I was very much 
struck with its beauty ; and it occurred to me, that if its flowers were 
impregnated by those of the Royal Victoria Lily (Victoria Reginae), 
a vast improvement would very likely be effected in the size of the 
flowers of the progeny which might be raised by this hybridization : at 
all events, I intend to make the experiment the next season. I also 
purpose, on the otlier hand, to impregnate the flowers of the Royal 
Water-Lily by those of the common Fc//o? 4 ?-flowered Water-Lily, with 
a hope that a yellow flower may be obtained the size of the present 
noble blossom of Victoria Reginae. 

I further intend to impregnate the common Yellow-flowered with 
the pollen of the V. Reginae, hoping to obtain a larger flower of this 
hardy one. 

These attempts I am persuaded will be, to me at least, very inter- 
esting, and I fully anticipate successful results. I beg, however, the 
co-o])eration of others, that by more extended attempts to obtain flowers 
of our long-possessed Water-Lilies, both in doors and out doors, of 
a much larger size may be obtained, as well as superb varieties be 
raised from tlie impregnated seed saved from the Victoria Reginoe. 
I am confident aji y attempts will be amply rewarded, and, I doubt not, 
would lead to a far more general cultivation of this highly-interesting 
tribe of plants. They are cas;y of cultivation, and where the means 
exist of water, &c., it is well worth every attention. 

1 read as follows in Mr. Lawson’s book, that a Water-Lily pond 
should always be furnished with a plentiful supply of clear water ; and 
that, while a supply is constantly (or often) kept up, provision must bo 
made that the superfluous water be regularly run off at short intervals 
to preserve the purity of the pond. 

The kind of soil, too, is of great importance ; the bottom of the pond 
must be formed of soft mud to a good depth, and it must be heavy 
enough not to be readily washed away, but by no means be of a clayei/ 
nature, although a clay lining may be made beneath to prevent the 
escape of water. 

The Water-Lilies are perennials ; the tuberous roots may be cased 
in mud, and be thrown into the water at the places the plants are to be 
deposited for growth, or they may be tied to a stone for the same pur- 
pose. When seeds are obtained, they may be wrapped in portions of 
mud and scattered at the proper places for growth. They readily grow 
ill both instances. 

It will be recollected by all who have seen the White-flowered 
Water-Lily in its native waters, that, however plentiful the plant may 
be, it never extends its foliage or its flowers within a certain distance 
of the dry land, ceasing to grow where the w'ater lessens in depth. 
This should be borne in mind by those who attempt their growth, and 
the water should not be less than three feet in depth where the plant or 
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seed is deposited ; the piece of water, too, should be fully exposed to 
I he sun throughout the day. 


PLANTS SUITABLE FOR A WINTER GARDEN. 

A CORKESPONDENT in the Gardener's Chronicle writes, Everybody 
complains of the barren and uninteresting appearance of the flower- 
garden in winter and early spring, and that a collection of sucli 
attractive plants as put oo their gayest dresses at that season must be 
to all lovers of gardens a thing to hope for, and to admire when 
obtained,*' 

To effect this, such plants must be grown in pots and be plunged in 
the beds or borders when the summer and early autumn flowers are 
over. The plants and shrubs to be removed in time for the summer 
flowers, and to be re -pot ted, and otherwise attended to in a reserve 
garden during the summer season. The following list comprises plants 
wliich are considered most suitable for the purpose. The bulbous and 
other dwarf herbaceous plants, of course, are to be placed near the 
edges of the beds, <&:c. 


Divarf Eccrgreens (^Shrubby Plants), 


Variegated Ivies. 
Polygala Chama'buxns. 
Erica carnea» 
Pcrnetfya mncronafa. 
Daphne hybrida. 
japonica. 


G aultheria Shallon . 
Epigsea repens. 
Juniperus tamari.scif»dia. 

squamata. 

Arbutus pilosa. 

Siberica. 


Taller Evergreen 

Which may be grown i 

Andromeda floribunda. 

Berberis fasciculata. 

aquifolium. 

Autuba japonica. 

Laurus nobilisk 
Juniperus virginiana. 

Thuja Warreana. 

aurea. 

Vacciniura ovatum. 

Taxus baccata variegata. 

Buxus vulgaris. 

Gaultheria Shallon. 

Cotoneaster microphylla. 

Jasminum nudiflorum, for its early 
flowers. 


; Shrubby Plants^ 

to suit various heights. 

Arbutus unedo. 

Ilex (variegated). 

latifulia, &c. 

Quercus ilex, 
liuscus aculcatus. 

ramosissimus. 

Rosmarinus ofHcinalis fol. ar- 
genteis. 

Ditto ditto aureus. 
Rhododendron dauricum 'atro- 
virens. 

Euonymus japonica. 

variegata. 

Daphne collina. 

Cydonia japonica. 
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, CULTUEB OP THB HOLLYHOCK. 


Herbaceous 

Alyssum saxatile variegatum. 
Helleborus viridus. 

■ nigricans. * 

Galanthus nivalis. 

Soilla vema. 

Saxifraga oppositifolia. 

Gentiana acaulis. 

verna. 

Hepaticas. 

Polyanthus. 

Primulas (Primroses). 

Auriculas. 


Plants^ 

Tussilago Farfara. 

Aconitum hyemale. 

Anemone hortensis. 

in varieties. 

nemorosa. 

Crocus sativus. 

Hyacinths. 

Narcissi, 

Jonquils. 

Daisies. 

Cardamine pratensis flore pleno. 
Cyclamen europeeum. 


The following may be added, blooming during winter and early 
spring ; and such as arc deciduous may be kept in the reserve garden 
till the flowers appear, and tlien be plunged in proper places to bloom. 


Alex europea, double. 
Calycanthus pracox. 
Early blossomed Almond. 
Pyrus japonica. 

Phodora canadensis. 
Daphe collina, 

laureola. 

cneorum. 

Andromeda calyculata. 


Shrubby Plants. 

Daphne mezereum. 

Lonicera nigra. 

Many Hollies produce a profusion 
of berries when grown in pots. 
The red, golden, &c., are highly 
ornamental. 

The Lauristinus. 

Azalea procumbens. 

Andromeda poll folia. 


Herhcujeotis Plants. 


Cynoglossum omphalodes. 
Eririus alpiuus. 

Adonis vernalis. 

Arabis alpina. 
Pulinonaria officinalis. 

virginica. 

Early Tulips. 

Scilla bifolia. 

Potentilla verna. 

opaca. 

Saxifraga oppositifolia. 

hypnoides. 

Cortusa Matthioli. 


Fumaria solida. 

cava. 

Anemone nemorosa, double. 
Draba aizoid(*s. 

Dog’s-tooth Violet. 
Frittillarias. 

Leucojum vernum. 

I via bulbocodiuin. 
Tursilago fragraus, 

Adonis vernalis. 

Violets, of sorts, 

Dentaria bulbifera. 
Soldanella alpina. 


CULTURE OP THE HOLLYHOCK. 

BY ME. WILLIAM CHATER. 

The Hollyhock will grow best in good old garden soil, well trenched 
over to the depth of two feet, with plenty of thoroughly decomposed 
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manure ; such as old Cucumber beds, or night-soil mixed with earth* 
Sandy loam they like, and if the subsoil is wet they will thrive re- 
markably well in the summer, but in the winter wet is very injurious to 
them ; to prevent which, I remove, to the depth of one or two inches, 
the mould round the neck of the plant, and fill up with white sand, 
about six inches round the stem, level with the surface : it is simply to 
preserve them from wet, insects, and slugs, from which, in the winter, 
they are apt to suffer very much, if not killed. They may be propa- 
gated by single eyes in July and August, also by cuttings in the spring, 
placed on a slight bottom heat. Young plants raised from summer 
cuttings are best preserved by re-potting them in October into large 
pots — the larger the better — in light rich sandy earth, and placed in a 
cold frame ; thus they will grow during the winter. In March or 
April turn them out into the open ground, and they will bloom as fine 
and as early as if planted in the autumn. Plant them not less than 
four feet from row to row, and three feet apart in the row. If grouped 
in beds, not nearer than three feet each way. They will grow well in 
the shade of distant trees, but by no means must the roots interfere. 
Ill May, when the spikes are grown about a foot high, thin them out 
according to the strength of the plant ; if well established and very 
strong, leave four spikes; ‘if weak, two or three, or only one, at the 
same time placing a ^ivike to each one separately. The most robust 
grower does not require a stake higher than three feet from the ground. 
Stake them before th(*y get too high, and secure them well by tying, 
and they will grow erect. If the weather is dry at this hcason of the 
year they must be watenul w itii a solution of guano, or any other liquid 
manure, poured carefully round the roots, avoiding pouring it on or 
too near the stems. To grow the flowers fine, cut otf the lateral shoots, 
thill the flower buds, if crowded together, and take out the top of tlie 
spike, according to the height de&ired, paying attention to tlie usual 
height and habit of the plant. Observe, by topping it you may increase 
the size of the flower, but at the same time shorten its duration of 
flowering, and perhaps disfigure its appearance. 


BRIEF REMARKS. 

Winter Decoration of the Feower Garden, — Lest the occur- 
rence of a number of empty beds on a lawn or in a flower garden, where 
the system of massing summer plants is adopted, should impart to a 
place a bare and desolate aspect during winter, a store of the lower 
kinds of Evergreens should be kept in pots, and plunged in some part 
of the kitchen garden, or in any reserved corner through the summer, 
to be transferred to tlie flower-beds directly their gayer furniture has 
bepn cleared a\\ay in autumn. Such a plan is less troublesome than it 
appears to be ; for if the plants be kept constantly in pots, summer and 
winter, and merely be plunged in the ground, a simple re-potting once 
a-year, with an occasional watering in only the veiy driest summer 
weather, will be all the attention they want for three or four years, 
when they will require renewing by propagation. The fittest kinds for 
VoL. XIX. No. 49 .— ^ 
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the office will be several dwarf Heaths, particularly the Erica cnrnea, 
Coloneaster microphylla, Berberis aquifolium, Menziosia polifolia, 
Andromeda floribunda, Pemettya mucronata, Arctostaphylos uva-nrsi, 
(raultheria Shallon, Ledum buxifolium, Rhododendrons ferrugineum 
and hirsutum, the common trailing Savin, and the varieties of the 
Minor Periwinkle. By a judicious choice and variation of lliese, 
putting one sort only to a bed, some amount of verdure and liveliness 
will be produced during winter, at a cost of labour and materials which 
are entirely insignificant in comparison with the effect realised. The 
intermixture of a few beds of variegated Ivy, or variegated Periwinkle 
or vSavin, or even tlie variegated Hollies (especially the prickly), 
variegated Yew, and Aucuba, kept dwarf, would increase the variety. 
The plants should be ])otted in ratlier a poor soil, lest they grow too 
luxuriant, and send their roots too fhr beyond the pots. — Kemp^ on 
Small Gardens, 

IIybuidizino the Gi^votoli. — Mr. Beaton states that tlie flowers 
of Gladiolus oardinalis l)eing of the host scarlet and white, that the 
style of growth and colouring of this handsome species be infused into 
the descendants of G. psittaciniis and oppositiflorns. Crossing the 
finest of the new Seedlings we possess with the polio?) from G, cardi- 
nalis, and that the richest coloured ones, raise<l from such crosses, be 
impregnated again with pollen from G. canlinali*?. :uid repeated upon 
even such a progeny till the yellow brought in by (L psittacinus be 
w’ashed into a brighter yellow. The endeavour should be to obtain the 
most decided colours, and the more so of tlie brilliant ; and at tlie 
same time to secure the l}est for7n and substance of petal. Each progeny 
will amply repay for the attention gii^en. We shall be glad to have 
the suggestions of Mr. Plant as applicable to this very favourite tribe 
of (his) flow'ers. 

Descriptive character of the < lasses op Roses. — Tn tlio very 
useful observations on the Rose which ha\e been given in this INIagnzinc, 
mention is made of them under the descriptions of Gallia, Bourbon, 
Xoisette, Boursaulf, Perpetual, &c, Now, I am not acquainted with 
the particular distinctive characters, I should, therefore, be obliged by 
information on the subject as early as possible, as my employer requii’es 
a number purchasing, suited to peculiar existing circumstances, and 1 
have to make out the selected list previously. — ^ Gardener, 

[All classes of Roses have indiscriminately been inqwegnated, and 
sefils so generally sown, consequently it is a most difficult task to pro- 
jicrly classify the entire. A short time back we visited the most cele- 
brated nursery collections, in order to obtain the distinguishing pecu- 
liarities of the classes into which Roses had be(‘n divided. We were 
not able to realize all we desired, but the following general peculiarities 
we obtained, and, we Jiope, they will be of use to our correspondent. 
We intend to obtain more particular information on tlie subject next 
season, wdiich we will insert. — Condittor. 

Damask Roses. — This section, and tlie Albas, contain some of the 
finest light Roses, or blush Roses, grown. The true Damasks may be 
generally known by their long green shoots, leaves ratlicr downy, and 
phie(*d far apart, rovgk spiny shoots and leaves ; the oaji.^ules, or see<l- 
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vessels, are mostly very rough or spiny, and the flowers are very 
sweet. — A summer Rose. 

Moss Roses. — An elegant family, a division of the section Centifolia, 
or hundred -leaved, being only a sport from it, the moss being the cri- 
terion. — A summer Hose. 

Provence^ or Cabbage Roses, — The term one hundred-leaved, of 
the French, does not lefer to the foliage, but to the petals of the flowers. 
The flowers are all globular in form, and on lo/ig footstalks, so that tliey 
hang gracefully pendant, and are readily distinguished from all others. 
They are very fragrant. —A summer Rose, 

Portland, or Perpcluals, and Hybrid Perpetuals, — This class is 
the most desirable of Roses, and all true perpetuals have a terminal 
cluster of flowers. They continue in bloom longer than any other 
section. They aie mostly Damasks, or hybrids from the Damask. 
The fragrance of tliis Rose in their blossoms is apparent. The blooming 
in autumn, tiiat is to say, fium the beginning of August to the end of 
the season, renders this class very distinctive, as well as the clusters of 
flowers. — Autumnal Roses. 

The Hybrid Bourbons, or Hybrid Perpetuals, partake of the hardi- 
ness and fragrance of ther,^amask Rose, blooming freely in autumn, and 
resemble in growth and foliage the Chinese. 

White Rose, or Behjic, .and their Hybrids, — This section is easily 
known by their clear green shoots, and the leaves being of a glaucous 
g^'ecn, looking as if dusted over with a greyish powder. The plant has 
few spines. — A summer Rose. 

Rosa Gallica, the French Rose, — This section contains most of 
our old garden Roses; they are robust and hardy, stiflF, erect and 
compact growers. The flowers are mostly full, finely formed, and 
contain many beautiful stiiped and spotted ones. — A summer Rose. 

Bourbon Rose, — Of this section it is stated, that “at the Ide of 
Bourbon, the inhabitants generally inclose their land with hedges made 
of two rows of Roses, one row of the common China Rose, the other of 
the Four ISeasons, the only two sorts grown in the island. Monsieur 
Perichoii, as proprietor at Saint Beiioist, in the isle, in planting one of 
these hedges, found amongst his young plants one very diflerent from 
the others in its foliage and shoots ; he planted it in his garden, and it 
]jro\ed to be quite a new Rose. This, with all the fine hybrids, form, 
amongst the Indica Roses, what the Perpetuals do amongst the 
Damask, They are free anti continual bloomers, promimni buds, 
and deep green foliage, fre( growers. Some are fine as climbers.— 
Autumn Roses. 

China Rose, — The original from China, and all true varieties Irnve 
strong green luxuriant shoots. Its ever-blooming qualities have made 
it a favourite, and perhaps no plaid lias contributed so much to enliven 
our cottage walls as the common China Rose, and the Rosa semper- 
floreiis, or Crimson China Rose. They bloom for a long season, some 
being fragrant. 

I^oisette Rose, — The Noisette has been originated between the 
musk a9id the comnmi China, or Indica* The perfume of the musk is 
very apparent, its tendency to bloom in large clustets like the Mush 
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JRose also shows its aftinity, and they arc produced in profusion throujjh 
the summer and auitonn. Some of theni are well adaj>U'd for Pinal's, 
or trainings to fences and walls, as well as standards, in whicli inode 
they form fine lieads of pendant branches. 

Hifbrid China 7^\ny\v.— T his section has been originated hetwan 
iheChinateo-scctital Noisette and Jiourhons^ fertilized with the lueneh^ 
Provence, and other ^r'siuvAiWosn^j Amy also to the lvtteu bkino 
(CROSSED WITH Tin FOKMEii, the seeds from which produce IIyhkid 
China Koses. Tlie olmracter of the section is smooth shininfj folia f/e, 
being sab-evergreen^ branches long^ luxuriant^ and flexible, U'hey give 
a Jong series of flo’v\ ers, but 7iof a secondary one^ and bloom early only. 
They do well as standards, forming fine heads. 

Climbing Jloses, Tlie Ayrshire . — It is considered tliat this tribe 
had its origin from the Posa arre?isis* the common Hose of tJie north 
of England and Scotch hedges, and has acquired much additional vigour 
from an accidental impregnation. Shoots of tlic single and semi-double 
uhite on some occasions grow in one season from twenty to thirty feet 
long. 

Jlosa scmjyoTirens, Tiie PJrergreen Pose (Climbing). — The 
origin of this class is the Climbing Wild jf^ose of Italy, which has 
single white flowers, and foliage ne((rly evergkken. The flowers are 
mo>tly smalf not exceeding wliat is termed juiddle size; tliey are }>io- 
tluced in large clmsfers or eoryndm, of from ten to fifty blossom^ in 
each. Tliey are valuable for covering fences, nails, stems of trees, 
festoons, or as pillars. 

'riie Poinwanlt Po.se . — Tliis class owes its origin to the Posa alyinay 
the single Ped Pose of the Alpine motttlfains. Tlie shoots an* long, 
having fi7v spines^ and of vl nd eolonr. They glow lapid, are very 
hardy, and do well as climbers or pillar Hoses. The flon(*rs are pro- 
duced in immense clysters , — A summer Rose. 

Posa Mnltiflora, JMany flowered Pose, — A nati\e of Japan; 
and from the original one introduced into this country, crossed byothir 
hndsy some beautiful hybrids have been obtained. In warm sitmilions, 
some of the class will form pillars thirty feet in height. They belong 
to the summer blooming section. 

The Austrian Briar Pose . — The original Rose of this class was 
found growing on tlie hills of the north of Italy. The shoots, when 
ripe, are of a yellowish -hrown^ prichly, 

Rosa sulphurea. The Double Yellow Rose. — This old ami 
fine Rose, no doubt, has been raised from the single Yellow Austrian 
Briar, very probably impregnated with a Ilamask Rose. Having tlie 
foliage- form of the first, and the flower-form of some of the latter. — A 
summer Rose. 

The Tea-scented Chinese Rose. — The original plant was sent 
from China. I'he seed i^essel is largcy haves targcy and shining jlowerSy 
globulavy and have the so-called tea tragrani’e. 

Cate Heaths. — T o grow this very interesting and beautiful tribe 
of plants, the following particulars arc essentially necessary. 

Soil. A fibrous, sandy peat piealh), free from irony matter (if 
there its presence is readily perceiveil). Nev(»r have it sifted, but well 
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chopped and broken together, in which state it must always be used. 
A sprinkling of bits of charcoal are of service. 

Potting. Have a liberal drainage of broken pot, upon which place 
bits of turfy peat. Be careful not to over-pot at a time ; that is, do 
not have too large a pot, the roots being so very fine, in their early 
growth, do not require more than an inch extension at one time all 
round its ball. When that portion is tolerably well filled with fine 
roots, then re-pot in a larger one, as above stated. Never allow a 
plant to be what is termed 'poUhemnd^ as in that state they are liable to 
lack a proper supply of water, the foliage turns brown, unhealthy, and 
soon perishes. Sometimes, too, the roots arc injured by drought at the 
sides of the pots, and perish at the ends. When this has happened, 
turn out the ball entire, carefully remove the outer portion of the soil, 
where the roots are killed, and re-]K)t uith fresh soil. This should be 
done at any season when the plant requires. More particularly 
should the stock be looked o\ er previous to their pushing in Spring. 
Let the surface of the ball be nearly IcvtL 

Water. Always use soft water, and about the same temperature as 
the air the plants are in. Each time you water give as much as will 
soak the entire ball of s* and only water again when it has become 
nearly dry. Never allow me plant to flag. Some persons give at 
once as much water will only moisten, perhaps, one-third deep of 
the ball, and the under portion are kept completely dry, and so die of 
dumght. If a ball is so close with roots that the w^ater w ill not sink, 
make a few holes into it by means of a bright small iron skewer, and 
this will assist its general diffusion. 

Air. These plants, to flourish properly, must have a house to them- 
selves, however small or large it is. A house must be constructed so 
that all the light be given to it that can be ; and the plants not be far 
from the glas^, from three feet at the sides to fix eat centre, of a double- 
roofed house. Air must be admitted at each side of the liouse, so 
that the upright sashes being opened, a current of wind aflects to 
moving the shoots, that is, gives the jdantsa atmosphere, 
on all proper occasions ; avoiding, huw’ever, cold eastern or northern 
blasts. In a house properly constructed, by having the plants placed 
Tjpon an even table, up the centre portion of the house, so that a w^alk 
is a downed around it, and a shelf on the same level be next the sashes, 
thus in passing around there are plants right and left. I say, in such 
a house, the plants may remain all the year ; they require no out-door 
situation in summer. If it be desirable, in the very hottest of summer, 
to have the roots somew hat cooler, place a boarded frame round the 
table, and fill up between the pots with neat moss. The pots should 
he placed upon a pot-rim about an inch high ; this is better than upon 
either a slate or stone table ; they are cooler than the atmosphere, and 
injurious in proportion to the success of the plants. The rim supports 
the })ot, and if three or four inches in diameter, the water out of the 
pot bottom passes away. 



T he practical utility of our monthly Calendar has _ 
been alluded to during the past year by many of ^ 
our correspondents. Our readers are aware we cannot 
enter fully into all the details of management of everything which 
demands attention during the month in the various departments of 
floriculture. Want of space compel us to condense all subjects, and 
only to introduce those particular tribes of flow'ers, &c., that are the 
most essential. We shall, however, give what is really necessary, and 
make those remarks more as remembrances of what is to be attended 
to than details of management, the latter being recorded in other parts 
of the Magazine. 

The winter has hitherto betn unusually^ild ; but as sudden frosts 
often occur, it is well to have materials for^mmediate use, wherewith to 
protect tender plants out of doors. 

IN THE PLOWER GABEEN.’ 

Protect the heads of tender Roses, or other tender shrubs, trees, &c., 
by tying a number of Yew, Spruce, Fern, or similar materials, amongst 
and around the branches ; but whilst protection is given, do not have 
them so close as to prevent a due circulation of air to the shoots, tS&c. 
Roses and Hollyhocks should be planted as soon as possible. Newly- 
planted shrubs should be secured, so that they may not be moved at the 
roots by wind. Mulch over tlie roots of tender ones. Give fresh loam 
to flower-beds, and manure, leaf-mould, &c., if necessary. Frost paves 
the way to do it without damage to walks or lawn. 

Feokist’s Fuowers. — Auriculas and Polyanthuses should only be 
kept jicst moist (not wet), and be just preserved from frost. If the 
embryo flower be affected by frost, it is always injuiious; give air, 
however, on every likely occasion. Most Auricula and Polyanthus 
growei’S sow seed early this month (see Articles in former volumes as 
to method). Carnations, Picotees, and Pinks in pots require to have 
air freely, but water very sparingly. Protect them from continued 
excess of rain. Prepare compost for the former now* 

Pinks and Pansies in beds having had a thin layer of light sod 
around the beds, require little more atteutiou now than seeing that the 
lateral branches are secured by pegs, so as to secure them from injury 
by wind ; and if it comes on very severe, place a flower*pot over each, 
taking care to remove them on the first favourablfe change. Fir or 
Yew branches, a foot or so high, pricked round the bed, is an excellent 
protection from wind ; and a few stuck in among the plants is useful 
in severe weather. A sprinkling of soot over the bed tends to preserve 
the Pinks from rabbits and snails* Pansies in pots should be uncovered 
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in mild weather, so that they may receive the benefit of free air and 
gentle showers. RanunvMmn and Anemmts planted last autumn 
may be protected from injury by frost, witii garden-mats over the bed. 
The bed for planting in next month should now be turned over for the 
last time ; pick out all worms, and give it a slight sprinkling of lime ; 
then spread the bed evenly, and it will be consolidated by the planting 
period. Choice Hyacinths may be protected by similar means, or by 
placing an inverted garden-pot over each. Dahlia roots stored safely 
from frost are not necessarily secure from decay, but require examina- 
tion to remove all that seem damping or shrivelling, potting them in 
rather dry soil, and placing them in a warm frame. The best sorts, of 
which a large stock is desired, wdll, about the latter part of the month, 
require potting and placing in the frame, gradually inducing them into 
activity. Tulips still require to be most carefully guarded from frost, 
for however hardy the nature of the bulb is, they rarely throw up 
perfect blooms if touclied by frost. Divide and replant herbaceous 
perennials, &c. If autumn sowing of annuals w^as omitted, now sow 
some in small pots, place them in a frame, and turn them out in the 
beds early in April : such will bloom early. 

m FOEcma stove. 

At the end of the month sow seeds of the tender annuals, as Cocks- 
comb, Amaranthus, dec., to have them fine specimens for the green- 
house in summer ; and Ten-week, Russian, and Prussian Stocks, &c., 
to bloom early, should be sown in pots, or be sown upon a slight hot- 
bed ; also some other of the half-tender kinds, to prepare them strong 
for early summer blooming. 

The Jacobeae and Guernsey Amaryllises, with others of the genus, 
should be repotted ; also to have a few early blooming plants of 
Achimenes, Gloxinias, Gesnerias, &c., they should be started, and 
w'hen beginning to push separate and pot them singly. 

Cuttings of Salvias, Fuclisias, Heliotropes, Geraniums, Anagallis, 
Ilemimeris, Lotus, Bouvardia, &c., desired for planting out in borders 
or beds during spring and summer, should now be struck in moist heat, 
iti order to get the plants tolerably strong by May, Lobelias in pots 
should now be pushed, in order to divide and pot singly next month. 
Mignionette, to bloom early in boxes or pots, or to turn out in the open 
borders, should now be sown. Sow in pans seeds of Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas, Ericas, &c. ; the plants will be lit to plant off in May. 

IN THE GitEEKHOUSE, 4uc« 

If Camellias are not regularly supplied with soft, not too cold water, 
the buds will drop ; if too much, frequently that will cause tiiem to 
drop too. Thin the flower- buds if crowded. Kever give heat to 
Heaths as long as the frost can be kept out by coverings or otherwise. 
A few degrees of frost will never injure Cape Heaths, w hereas fires are 
their ruin. Let the air blow upon them on all favourable occasions, 
as nothing destroys the constitution of these plants so much as close 
and damp houses : so wdth the entire class of New Holland plants. 
Should any choice varieties of Azalea indica be required for the pur- 
pose of propagation by cuttings, they may be transferred to a tempera- 
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ture suflSciently high to excite an ewrly growth. Cuttings of these will 
be found to root with much greater mcility early in the season than at 
a later period ; besides, it is of considerable advantage to have youn^ 
plants strong and well established by the approach of the succeeding 
winter. Gladioli, Alstroomeria, Lilium, &c., grown in pots at the end 
of the month, should be re-potted. When the weather is damp or 
foggy do not give air, only let a dry air be admitted. Tender and 
small kinds of plants should frequently be examined to have the surface 
soil loosened. Calceolarias — re-pot seedlings, strike cuttings, &c. 

Chrysanthemums having now quite ceas^ blooming, the plants must 
be placed in a cool pit where they can be protected from severe frost, 
and have the tops cut off. Fuchsias which have been at rest and 
increase is wanted ; now force them into shoots to strike from. 

IK THE STOVE. 

All kinds of plants required here for ornameiit, and which have been 
duly prepared hj previous culture, should be introduced in succession, 
giving ample supplies of water and frequent syringing over head. The 
plants best adapted for forcing are various kinds of Roses, Persian 
Lilacs, Azaleas, Acacia armata, Neriums, Gardenias, Bhodora, Helio- 
tropes, Correas, Deutzeas, Mezereums, ^ronillas, Cytissus, Ribes, 
Mignionette, Cinerarias, Sweet Violets, Ely of the Valley, Tulips, 
Cyclamens ; and the old Erantheranm pulchellum with its fine blue 
flowers, Justicia speciosa, Gesnerim Zebrina, &c., Justicia pulcherriina, 
and Aphellaiidria cri^tata, are fine winter ornamental blooming plants. 
All pots or boxes containing bulbous-rooted flowering plants, as 
Hyacinths, Narcissus, Persian Irises, Crocuses, &c., should occasionally 
be introduced, so as to have a succession of bloom. Cactus plants that 
have been kept in the greenhouse should occasionally be brought into 
the stove for flowering. 


ON PINKS. 

BY A. Z. 

In a compost of the following materials, 1 have grown the Fink 
very for suferior to any I ever saw in any florist^s garden, or at any 
exhibition, and both situations I have visited scores of times 
during the period of the last seven years. Turf, about three inches 
thick, from a pasture of loamy soil, procured, aud laid up in a heap one 
year before required for the bed. One year old rotten hot bed manure. 
Decayed leaves, vegetables, sticks, and the ashes of burnt faggots, any 
of these, mixed together, or simply, and a portion of pebbly river sand. 
The three former materials in equal parts, and one-tenth of sand. 
Over the bottom of the space for the bed I laid four inches thickiic‘?s 
of old rotted cow-dung, and upon it the above named compost nine 
inches deep. 






DIPTBRACANTHUS SPECTABILTS.— THE HANDSOME 
FLOWERED. 


T his very showy flowering plant has been introduced by Messrs. 

Veitch ; their collector discovered it on the Andes mountains of 
Peru. It has bloomed in their establishment at Exeter. 

It is what is termed a sofl-wooded plant (similar to the Ruellias)^ 
grows two feet, or more, high, much branched, and blooms very pro- 
fusely. We find it flourishes in a warm greenhouse, growing very 
freely, and blooming all the summer ; and, by having a few of them, re- 
potting at various seasons, it can be had in bloom nearly all the year, 
and will be found a very ornamental plant. To bloom it well in 
winter, it requires to have an intermediate stove temperature. It is 
readily increa^ by cuttings, and merits a place in every establishment 
of exotic plants. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS, 

AstEB SiKKiMENStss. SiKKiM Michaelmas Daisy.— Dr. Hooker 
collected seeds on the Alpine mountains of Sikkim. It is a half- 
shrubby plant, erect, growing three or four feet high. It is a free 
bloomer, and the flowers are produced in large corymbose heads, of a 
pretty pqrple colour. It has bloomed in the open ground the last 
autumn, in the Royal Gardens of Kew. In this situation the plant ap- 
pears to assume the character of a hardy perennial ; but if grown in 
the greenhouse, or under similar protection, it retains its half-shrubby 
habit. It is a pretty addition to a valuable tribe of autumnal flowers. 
(Figured in Bot 4557.) 

(DalceolaeiA cuNEiFOBMis. — It is E ptetty greenhouse summer 
species, producing its pale lemon-<mloured flo#ers throughout autumn 
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and winter, on which account it is valuable. Introduced from South 
America by the Horticultural Society. 

Campanula color ata. Deep coloured. — Dr. Hooker also col- 
lected seeds of this neat flowering species in Sikkim-Himalaya, at an 
elevation of ten thousand feet above the level of the sea. It is a 
spreading perennial plant, the stems from one to two feet long ; it is 
milch branched. The flowers are terminal, borne singly, both on the 
end shoots and the side ones. Each flower is of a regular bell-shape, 
about three parts of an inch long, and as much across the five parted 
mouth, of a brigiit deep purple colour. It is a very neat species, and 
bloomed in the Royal Gardens of Kew the last summer and autumn. 
(Figured in Bot, Mag,^ 4555.) 

Consolida Aconitii (Syn. Delphinium Aconitii). — A weak a*ect 
annual, half a yard high ; flowers about an inch across, single, of a 
deep blue-lavender colour. Interesting and pretty. 

Daphne Houtte^vna. The purple-leaved Mezereum. — An old 
plant in this country, but very rare. The leaves are of a deep purple 
colour, and the flowers of a violet-lilac colour, The flowers of the 
common Mezereum appear before the foliage, but this has its leaves 
and flowers at the same time. It is quite hardy, and merits a place in 
every shrubbery. It is figured in Van Houtte^s Flora, 

Didymocarpus crinita. The Hairy. — Messrs. Veitch’s collector 
discovered it at Singapore ; it has bloomed in their establishment at 
Exeter, in the stove. The plant is half-shrubby, erect, about nine 
inches high, large leaves, of a rich coppery-green, with a velvet hue, 
above ; but beneath, of a rich purple-red. It is a lovely dwarf plant, 
its beauty rather depending on the rich coloured leaves than on the 
flowers. Each flower is narrowish, funnel-shaped, bellying below the 
broad spreading five-lobed limb (mouth). The tube is an inch and a 
half long, and about half that across the limb (similar to some of the 
Pentstemons). The limb is white, lube yellow. (Figured in Bot, 
Mag.j 4554. 

Echinooactus Visnaga. The Tooth-pick, or Monster Cactus. 
— This magnificent plant has bloometl in the fine collection of the 
Royal Gardens of Kew. The flowers appear in numbers from among 
the woolly mass at the top of the plant. When fully oj)en they are 
nearly four inches across, yellow. Many of our readers have seen 
these extraordinary large Cactuses in the Royal Gardens of Kew ; and 
some, the very remarkable one which in 1846 was nine feet high, and 
nine feet and a-half in girth, and weight a ton. At that time it was 
in vigorous health, but soon exhibit^ sj^mptoms of internal injury, 
and the inside became a putrid mass, and the entire perished. Other 
lesser plants were already and are still in the collection, and one has 
bloomed,! ts weight being 713 lbs. ; height four feet six inches, and 
girth eight feet seven inches. It has forty-four ribs. These plants 
were procured from Mexico, and presented to the Royal Gardens by 
Frederick Staines, Esq. (Figured in Bot, Mag., 4559). 
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Gynebiom aroenteum ; (or, Arundo dioica, or A. Selloana). 
The Pampas Grass of South America, where it inhabits the vast 
plains, and is said to grow ten yards high, and bear panicles of silky, 
silvery-white flowers two feet or more long. It is a tall perennial 
plant in our own country, and its fine plumes of flowers, borne by such 
a noble plant, renders it highly interesting and ornamental. It was 
introduced from South America by Mr. Moore, curator of the Botanic 
Garden, Dublin. The plant appears to be hardy in this country, 
flourishing in the garden of Robert Hutton, £sq., of Putney Park, 
near London. It is also in the Chiswick garden. 

Hydromestds maculatus. — A stove plant, from Mexico. It is 
an under-shrub, of the Acanthaceea order; it blooms freely; even 
plants a foot high have flowered in the stove at the Royal Gardens of 
Kew. The flowers are produced in large terminal spikes, yellow, 
nan*ow tube, an inch long, and the limb spreading an inch across. 
The heads of flowers are in form and size like those of Justicia flaves- 
cens. (Figured in Bot Mag.^ 4556.) 

JoNEsiA Asoca. — Found growing in gardens about Calcutta, where 
it forms a very handsome middle-sized branching tree. It is conse- 
crated by the Brahmins ; they plant it near their temples. The leaves 
are six inches long, lance-shaped. The flowers are produced in ter- 
minal corymbs, diversified witli tints of orange, scarlet, and yellow. 
Tlie head of flowers is about three inches across, and each blossom 
tube near an inch long, with a four-lobed limb three quarters of an 
inch across. (Figured in PaxtorCs Flower GardeUy 32.) 

Lonioera tartarica, var. Punicea. — Many of our readers know 
the Tartarian Honeysuckle ; this is like it in appearance, except the 
flowers being larger and of a deep rose-colour. It was introduced into 
this country by the Horticultural Society, and is a native of Siberia. 

Myrtus orbiculata. — Obtained from the Mauritius ; sent to the 
Royal Gardens of Kew in 1824. It is a bushy shrub, six feet high, and 
blooms profusely in autumn in the stove ; its Myrtle-like flowers, of a 
yellowish-white, are very pretty, and shed a delightful fragrance. 
(Figured in Boi, Mag,^ 4558.) 

Oncidium variegatum. — A pretty Orchid from Havannah, intro- 
duced by Sir Charles Lemon, Ikrt. The branching panicle of flow’ers 
is eighteen inches high ; they are pink, richly stained with cinnamon- 
red. Each blossom an inch across. (Figured in Paxton^ s Flower 
Garden^ 33.) 

P.®ONiA Moutan, atrosanguinea. — ^This is the finest of the 
number which were introduced from China by the Horticultural 
Society. It is of vigorous growtii ; leaves tinged with red ; flowers 
very large (six inches across), and very double, with deep blood- 
coloured petds, which are nearly as broad in the centre of the flower 
as at the edge. (Figured in PolxIojCs Flower Garden^ 31.) 

PoRTLANDiA PLATANTHA. — A very beautiful flowering stove-shrub, 
growing about half a yard high. The flowers are white, broad, funnel- 
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^Il-sbaped, tube an inch longr, and the five large*lobcd limb ia nearly 
four inches across, Messrs, Lucombe, Pince, and Co , of Exeter, pos- 
sess this charming species, which deserves a place in every stove. 

Verbena trifida, — A dwarf perennial herbaceous plant, a native 
of the temperate parts of America. It grows a foot high ; the flowers 
ivhite, arid diffuses a delicious fragrance. It possesses little beauty, 
but its sweet perfume is delightflu. It will enable Us' to obtain an 
hybrid race with beautiful flowers possessing tliese fragrant qualities. 
It is in the collection at Sion House gardens. 


tHE VERBENA OFFICINALIS, OR VERVAIN. 

EvfeRT reader of this Magazine not only knows, but admires the lovely 
Verbenas which add so much to the beauty and ornament of our flower 
gardens of the present day. It is not, however, generally known that 
the V ERBENA was held in high estimation and venerated by the ancients 
of our own and other countries. The very name of the Vervain car- 
ries our thouglits back to the darkest ages of superstition, and to the 
religious customs of the ancient Heathens ; and altliougli they were iu 
almost all particulars ridiculously absurd, yet their antiquity and inti- 
mate connexion with our own forefathers, invests it with a claim upon 
our particular attention. Wliilst it was held in reverential regard by 
them, and we so much admire the beauties of the improved race we 
possess, we are taught the lesson, that it becomes us to feel grateful 
that we live in a brighter day, illumined by the mild rays of a vital 
Christianity, 

The derivation of the name Verbena is somewhat uncertain; it 
originally signified any herb used to decorate altars for religious 
purposes ; and this being so universally employed, received the appel- 
lation of The Verbena. 

The Vervain sustained a considerable part in the impositions which 
were practised upon the credulous in ancient times, and hence it is so 
frequently mentioned in profane history. The Blagi (termed Wise 
Men) of the ancient Elamites or Persians, made great use of this plant 
in their worship or adoration of the sun, always carrying branches of 
it in their hands when they approached the altar. The magicians also 
employed the Vervain in their pretended divinations, and affirmed that, 
by smearing the body over with the juice of this plant, the person 
would obtain whatever he set his heart upon, and be enabled to recon- 
cile the most inveterate enemies, make friends with whom he pleased, 
gain tb^ afiections and cure the diseases of whom he listed. When 
they cut this plant it was always done when neither the sun or moon 
was visible, and they poured honey and honeycomb on the earth as an 
Atonement for robbing it of so precious an herb. 

The Greeks called it The Saoeed Herb, Juno’s teats, arid Dove- 
wort ; and it was with this plant only that they cleansed the festival 
table of Jupiter before any great solemnity took place, and hence, ac- 
cordiDg to Pliny, the name of Verbena is derived. It was also one of 
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the plants which was dedicated to the Goddess of Beauty. Venus the 
victorious wore a crown of Myrtle interwoven with Verbena. 

The Bomans continued the use of this plant in their sacred rites, 
sweeping their temples and cleansing their altars with it, and sprink* 
ling holy water with the branches. They also hallowed or purified 
their houses with it to keep o£P evil spirits. Their ambassadors or 
heralds at arms, wore crowns of it when they went to denounce war 
or give defiance to their enemies; and which is thus noticed by 
Drayton ; — 

A wreath of Verbene heralds wear. 

Amongst our garlands named. 

Being sent that dreadful news to bear, 

Offensive war proclaimed/* 

Virgil mentions it as one of the charms then in use : — 

Bring running water, bind those altars round 
With fillets, and with Vervain strew tiie ground.” 

The Druids, both in Gaul and in Britain, regarded the Vervain 
with the same veneration which they bestowed on the Misletoe, and 
like the Magi of tlie East, they offered sacrifices to the earth before 
they cut this plant in the spring, which was a ceremony of great pomp, 
riiny tells us that the Druids made use of it in casting lots, and in 
drawing omens, and in other pretended magical arts : — 

Dark superstition’s whisper dread 
Debarr’d the spot to vulgar tread ; 

‘ For there,’ she said ‘ did fays resort, 

And satyrs hold their sylvan court. 

By moonlight tread their mystic maze. 

And blast the rash beholder’s gaze.’ ” 

Walter Scott. 

The Druids held their power through the superstition of the people, 
and as they were great pretenders to magic and divination, they ex- 
cited the admiration, and took advantage of the ignorance and credu- 
lity of mankind ; for by these arts they pretend^ to work, miracles 
and to exhibit astonishing appearances in nature, as well as to pene- 
trate into the counsels of heaven. 

Divested of these pretended powers, there is no doubt but that the 
Druids were better acquainted with the medicinal properties of herbs 
than any other class of men in their day, since, thmr residences being 
in the recesses of mountains, groves, and woods, where vegetable pro- 
ductions were constantly courting their attention, it is natural to sup- 
pose that they would in some measure become acquainted with the 
qualities of plants in general. That the Druids of Gaul and Britain 
applied themselves to this study, and made great use of herbs ibr 
medical purposes, we have sufiicient evidence, since we learn from 
scattered hints in Pliny’s Natural History, that they sometimes ex- 
tracted the juice of herbs and plants, by bruising and steeping them in 
cold water, and sometimes by infusion in wine ; that they m ade 
potions and decoctions by boiling them in water ; and we learn also 
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that they frequently dried certain herbs before infusing them, and that 
they administered some plants by fumigations, and practised the art of 
making salves and ointments of vegetables, for which they had great 
renown even at Rome, to which city they exported the Vervain, and it 
was hence called Britannica. 

Although so many ages have passed away since the Druids and their 
pretended spells have been abolished, yet we frequently meet with 
lingering sparks of their imagined light among the vulgar, who upon 
every occasion cling to superstition. 

Madame de Latour tells us that the shepherds in the northern pro- 
vinces of France, still continue to gather the Vervain under different 
faces of the moon, using certain mysterious ejaculations known only to 
themselves, whilst in the act of collecting this herb, by whose assi&t- 
ance they attempt to cure not only their fellow-servants, but their 
masters also, of various complaints, and they profess to charm both 
the flocks and the rural belles «with this plant. 

The Germans to this day present a hat of Vervain to the new- 
married bride, as if to put her under the protection of Venus victorious, 
which is evidently the remains of ancient customs. 

Vervain is now very properly made the emblem of supei'stition. 


PROPAGATION OF THE MOUTAN PJSONV IN CHINA. 

** In the beginning of October, large quantities of the roots of an 
herbaceous Paeony (a variety with small single flowers) are seen heaped 
up in sheds and other outhouses, and intended to be used as stocks for 
the Moutan. The bundle of tubers which forms the root of an herba- 
ceous Pseony is pulled to pieces, and each of the finger-like-rootlets 
form a stock upon which the Moutan is destined to be be grafted. 
Having thrown a large number of these rootlets upon the potting- 
bench, the scions are to be brought from the plants which it is desirous 
to increase. Each scion used is not more than an inch and a-half or 
two inches in length, and is the point of a shoot formed during the 
bygone summer. Its base is cut in the form of a wedge, and inserted 
in the crown of the finger-like tuber just noticed ; this is tied up or 
clayed round in the usual way, and the operation is completed. When 
a large number of plants has been prepared in this manner they, are 
taken to the nursery, where they are planted in rows about a foot and 
a half apart, and the same distance between the rows. In planting, 
the bud or point of the scipn is the only part which is left above the 
ground ; the point between the stock and the scion, where the union 
is destined to take place, is always buried beneath the surface. Kempfer 
states that the Chinese propagate the Moutan by budding ; but this 
must have been a mistake, as budding is never practised in the country, 
and is not understood. He was probably deceived by the small portion 
of scion which is employed, and which generally has only a single bud 
at the apex. 

Many thousands of plants are grafted in this manner every 
Autumn^ and the few vacant spaces which one sees in the rows, attest 
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the success which attends the system ; indeed, it is rare that a graft 
fails to grow. In about a fortnight the union between the root and 
the scion is complete, and in the rollowing spring the plants are well 
established and strong. They frequently bloom the first Spring, and 
are rarely later than the second, when they are dug up and taken to 
the markets for sale in the manner I have described. When each has 
only one stem and one flower bud, it is of more value in the eyes of 
the Shanghae nurserymen than wlien it becomes larger. In this state 
it is more saleable ; it produces a larger flower, and it is easily dug up 
and carried to the market. I could always buy large plants at a 
cheaper rate than small ones, owing to these circumstances. 

In the garden of the Mandarins it is not usual to meet with the 
tree Pseony of great size. There was one plant |near Shanghae which 
produced between three and four hundred blooms every year. The 
proprietor of it was as careful of it, as the Tulip fancier is of his bed of 
Tulips. When in bloom it was carefully shaded from the bright rays 
of the sun by a canvass awning, and a seat was placed in front, on which 
the visitor could sit down and enjoy the sight of its gorgeous flowers.” 

{Fortune y in Paxton* s Floicer Garden^) 


THE PROSPECT OF FLORICULTURE. 

BT BIR. GEOBGE GLENNY. 

Those who have had the curiosity to look into the history of this 
pleasing science will have learned that, although one of the principal 
means of improvement, and the pursuit to which w e owe the most im- 
portant feature on English Gardening, it began among the humble 
classes, and has gradually worked its w ay upwards, without the aid of 
professional gardeners, who have in many instances been obliged to 
learn it, and practise it, for its own merits. There is no more credit, 
in a scientific point of view, due to the man who changed the Crab into 
an Apple of superior kind, than to the cultivator who converted the 
Briar to a Rose, or the “ Bear’s-ear ” to an Auricula. For aught 
we know, nature, unaided by anything but high cultivation, may have 
originated the first grand deviation from the simplicity of her wild 
flowers and fruits ; but from time to time almost immemorial, florists 
have gone on producing from seed the finest specimens of flowers, 
which until lately were not recognized or appreciated by the higher 
classes of society, in the same way tliat improvements in fruit were re- 
cognized and appreciated by the mass ; simply because flow^ers gratified 
taste which was not universal, while fruit satisfied the animal appetite, 
which reigned paramount everywhere. The common flowers were 
grown in the most noble establishments, where the improved varieties 
were rarely seen ; and it is only of late years that tlie perseverance and 
the sliccess of the florist has given rise to the emulation among plants- 
men, and hybridizing, as it has been commonly, though improperly 
called, has become one of the most ^iieral features in horticulture as 
well as floriculture ; nay, gentleineiis gardeners, who us^ to treat the 
humble florist with sovereign contempt, and laugh at his enthusiasm, 
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are rapidly becoming acquainted with a branch of gardening to which 
they were formerly strangem, and many have become practical florists. 
The properties which constitute a good flower have become more gene- 
rally known ; and the very fact of a roan being able to try the merit 
of anything he raises by an unerring test, has induced many to sow 
seeds, and rai^ new varieties. The work of a gentleman’s ^^rdener 
requires a man of steady habits and sound judgment ; but besides these 
essentials a florist must be a man of taste ; and those who, beyond the 
mere requisites for a gardener of the old school, happened to poss^ a 
taste for the superior flowers have now, and have had for some time, 
ample opportunities of increasing it ; for the nobility and gentry are 
no longer content with the plants and flowers that once reigned supe- 
rior in every first-rate establishment. Gardeners are now imitating 
the humble classes of amateur-florists, to whom we owe the great im- 
provements in flowers. How few of the noble varieties of Carnations 
and Picotees can be traced to professional gardeners 5 even of those which 
bear the name of professional nurserymen and dealers, not one in ten 
belonged to them, till they were purchased of some less pretending but 
more useful cultivators ; they are but seen beginning to do what has 
hitherto been done for them m raising seedlings. We know there are 
florists in the trade who have raised many valuable flowers, but the 
chief of them confirm our statement, for they were not brought up 
florists by profession, but have raised themselves into eminence, as 
dealers, by their success as raisers of florist’s flowers. 

The hybridizing of plants, condemned by botanists, because it, as they 
alleged, destroy^ botanical distinctions/ and rendered the originals 
mere weeds in comparison with the improvements produced, is only an 
imitation of what florists have been doing for centuries ; it is simply the 
progress of floriculture which aims at improvement, and is rapidly 
spreading throughout all the ranks of professional and amateur gar- 
deners. It is seldom that the raiser of a new and good thing gets 
the credit, or the proper advantages of producing novelty. He 
p^rts vith it to some nurseryman or dealer for whatever he can get, 
and forthwith the buyer has all the credit, and nearly all the profit of 
its production. True it is that dealers also now raise flowers, but for 
one good one they raise, they buy and adopt of other people a dozen. 
The stamp of a good flower has now become familiar, the properties 
are read and understood by everybody who takes a delight in floricul- 
ture, and it will lead ultimately to better prices for the raisers. The 
only drawback to universal improvement is “ stand-showing,” because 
pilddling varieties, easily grown and tolerably certain, are produced to 
the disparagement of stands, and prevent uniformity of quality, and yet 
stand-showing” is inevitable where general shows are held for the 
admission of the public, because size and quantity are, and always will 
be, held to be necessary. What chance would some of the coarse gaudy 
kinds of anything stand against superior models, in class-shoiying ? 
Tet when twelve are shown together, the coarse ones perhaps out 
number the best in every stand, and the same great rougli blooms pre- 
vailing in all, more or less, the individual merit of certain flowers, is 
totally lost. Pahlias if have three or four years like the last 
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two, become frightfully degenerated, unless the downwind progress be 
arrested by class-showing, and the best models allowed to winl Pai^rs 
improve, but how few come up to the standard pf the best I how neces- 
sary has class-showing become, on this beautiful flower ! What can bo 
so useful in driving inferior varieties from cultivation ? Pinks, Carna- 
tions, and Picotees, sadly require weeding ; and the same may be said 
of almost every other flower and plant having made a respectable ap- 
proach towards perfection. Class-showing, if universally adopted, 
would in a short tiipe lead to w'holesale banishment of inferior varieties, 
and the general cultivation of the best models. 


REMINISCENCES OF GARDENS IN THE YEAR 1850. 

BY BISCEMARA. 

Early in last year it was my lot to visit the Botanical Gardens at 
Bury St, Edmunds, Suffolk, which is entered by an ancient and lofty 
arch, formerly the gateway to the abbey ; it is bounded on one side by 
a high wall, and interspersed with various ruins. At the inclement 
period of my inspecting these interesting localities, my effort to do so 
was repaid by the numerous plants of the Cactus tribe, w hich are there 
cultivated under glass, with marked success. Bone-dust, mixed with 
the usual soil, had been found to answer well for this curious tribe. 
Against the ancient wall attempts were making to acclimatize many 
exotics ; and, if successfully, some account of the kinds, and the pro- 
cesses used, would afford useful information to the numerous readers 
of this valuable periodical. 

The gardens visible fium railway trains are in many parts very 
attractive, and relieve the monotony of the transit to the travellers and 
to those who are stationary ; the amusement of attending them must 
be a solace to tlie mind and invigorating to the health. The “ cut- 
tings ” in the Eastern Counties Railway present frequently a gay ap- 
pearance in spring, when the Furze, Yellow Broom, blue Hyacinth, 
Primroses, &c. greet our vision as we pass rapidly by. In the b^inning 
of summer the garden at Wisbech, alluded to last year, had, amongst 
other attractions, a number of the beautiful and still rare Martynia 
Fragp'ans and Proboscidea, forming a long line near the gravel-walk in 
front of the greenhouse and vinery : the l^ves were vigorous and the 
flowers abundant. The gardener had raised from seed a large pink 
Verbena, its trusses and flowers resembling in size a luxuriant Cow- 
slip : the Musa Coccinea was showing its incipient crimson blossoms 
in the conservatory ; and on the lawn the Spiraea Lindleyana exhibited 
its snowy pendant blossoms in great beauty. In the autumn, in the 
grounds of a gentleman near Halstead, I saw the Araucaria excelsa, 
or Norfolk Island Pine, sheltered in a grove ; it had been removed 
from Glazenwood, and had stood out one winter. I supposed it to be 
about twelve feet high, and its effect, surrounded by Englislj forest 
trees, was remarkable. A bank lined partially with trunks and pic- 
turesque branches of trees, upon which many rare Ferns were flourbh- 
ing> wap an app|:t)priate boundary on one side of the walk leading 
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through a superb collection of Ehododendrons, &c. to this grove ; one 
of the Ferns particularly attracted my admiration ; I was told it was 
the Cambricuin, and should like to know more of its habits and local- 
ities. Near the mansion a numerous collection of the tea-scented 
China Hoses were in flower ; their richness, variety of colour, and de- 
lightful fragrance, made me surprised they are not more cultivated ; 
they were considered able to bear one winter out of doors : in the con- 
servatory the Ixora coccinea reared its showy head of blossoms. 
From this pleasant vicinity we were soon in North Wales; and at the 
little bathing place of Towyn, in the grounds of the Corbett flimily, is 
(according to a guide-book) the largest evergreen-oak in Britain ; we 
should have >isited it had we known wdiilst there; I merely record the 
circumstance to elicit information. The beauty of the rocky scenery 
near the road-side was greatly enriched by the contrast aflbrded by the 
orange-coloured blossoms of the Ulex manus (dwarf Whin) interspersed 
with purple Heaths, graceful Ferns, pink Catchfly, &c. — an effect 
which might be successfully imitated in ornamental rock- work. At 
Tan-y-bwlch Hall, the immense Rhododendrons had a striking appear- 
ance in their elevated region, which commands the vale of Festiniog 
to Harlech Castle ; a white Salvia patens was greeted as a novelty in 
that romantic garden on the mountain’s side. At Beddgelert, as we 
walked through the grounds belonging to the hotel on our way to 
Gelert’s grave» a Camellia was growing in perfect health, with dark- 
green leaves ; it was a bush about five feet high, of a liandsome form 
and redundant foliage, and had stood there at least during one winter ; 
at its base a Cyclamen was in full flow^er. Whilst w^alking on a terrace 
at Caernarvon, elevated far above the river, in sight of the ancient 
castle, on our way to explore the site of Segontium, we were attracted 
by a Passion flower, covered with ripe fruit of a bright red colour; 
the tree had been trained up the front of the house, and the effect was 
singularly beautiful. (What species was it?) 

At Chester, a seedsman very kindly indulged my curiosity by allow- 
ing me to inspect some bunches of small scarlet berries wliich were in 
his window ; he told me they were from the scarlet Elder, and liad 
been sent to him. If produced abundantly the tree must be an orna- 
mental one in the autumn, and deserves to be more known. In the 
garden of a gentleman near Bradford, in York.shire, noted for its fine 
collection of Hoses, &c., I was surprised to see amongst many Ferns, 
the Ruta Muraria, which I have four times vainly attempted to grow 
by endeavouring to imitate its native localities, flourishing on the 
ground near the delicate Allosurus crispus. A specimen of the double 
Calluna vulgaris was shown to me ; it is extremely elegant, and bears 
minute examination. In another gentleman’s grounds a number of 
self-sown Rhododendrons were springing up beneath the parent shrubs ; 
the gardener had selected some, of winch he had formed an entire bed, 
and will no doubt feel much interest in watching their progress. 
Several meadows near East Retford were very gay with the wild 
autumnal Crocus. Arrived at home, the delicate blue flowers of the 
Ceanothus azurea hybrids, greeted our eyes ; also numerous Cinerarias, 
which had bpen planted out after blooming, as recommended in the 
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FuyMimiinmAi, Cajmsubt, and, being again in flower, rendered the 
Anwican bed gay at a late periodi of the year. I am sorry to record 
that 1 perceived on the fourth day of the new year the flowering 
iNtnches on our common laurels were about one inch in length, and 
therefore liable to injury, should the present mild winter be concluded 
by frosty weather. 


NEW AND FIRST-RATE PELARGONIUMS. 

BY ORION. 

Several articles under the above title have lately appeared in your 
contemporary, the Florist^ with the signature of Orion ” appended 
(my assumed name), in which I have endeavoured “ to do the State 
some service but it seems something has been written which does 
not please certain parties living a few miles west of the metropolis. 
The Editor in the November Number requested me to procure for 
him tables showing the relative popularity of various Pelargoniums, 
although I asked either himself or Mr. Edwards to do so. At some 
cost and mnch trouble, I made application to the most celebrated culti- 
vators, and eighteen gentlemen courteously replied, favouring me with 
their individual opinions, from the summary of which I drew up tlie 
returns as requested, and forwarded them to the Editor of the Florist ^ 
for insertion in the January number. You may guess the surprise and 
indignation I felt on looking over the pages of that number, to find 
the article I sent altogether omitted, and a notice to Orion ” on the 
cover, stating, tlie lists could not be printed because I had not supplied 
my name confidentially ; and this, after inserting several previous 
articles signed Orion, and actually requesting me to procure the de- 
sired returns. The notice concluded, “ You vannot conceive the fuss 
it has made.” It is quite evident that the vithholding my real name 
then^ could not produce it ; but I suppose the number and position of 
the varieties of Pelaigoniums raised by other persons than those of the 
parly connected with the Magazine, are so placed by the contributors, 
as given in the returns, that their insertion would be an obstacle to 
self-interested indulgence, and the fuss vas occasioned by the integrity 
of the individuals in their selections. I tiust their example will on 
all occasions be followed. 

Having introduced myself into your pages, and explained the “ why 
and wherefore of my appearance,” I will now endeavour to give you 
the information the Florist, in its integrity of principle, rejected from 
its pages. Premising that a return was sent to the Florist, and after- 
wa^s copied into your Journal (at page 316), of the Pelargoniums 
seen ofteriest at the London exhibitions, the following list is drawn up 
from the opinions of the principal exhibitors there ; and these names, 
so well known to your readers, are among the number: Mr. Dobson, 
gardener to Mr. Beck, editor of the Florut ; Mr. Black, gardener to 
E. Foster, Esq., Clewer; Mr, Bragg, Slough; Mr. Turner, Slough; 
Mr. Moseley, Edgwarc-road ; Messrs. Henderson and Co., of Wel- 
lington Nursery ; Major Foqtiet, the raiser of the most popular flower 
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Magnificent Mr. Hoyle, Beading, of great notoriety ; Messrs. 
Veitcn, of Exeter ; and several other cultivators, whose nahies are not 
so often before the Floricultural public. The summary of the whole 
returns place the following as the ‘‘ state of the poll — 

Twelve Peiabgoniums, most febfect fOB |(;x>om. 
Crusader (Hoyle’s) received . . 10 votes. 

Emily (Beck’s) . . . . 9 , , 

Gipsey Bride (Foster’s) . . . 8 , , 

Constance (Foster’s) . . . . 0 , , 

Magnificent (Foquet’s) . . . 6 , , 

Delicatissima (Bwk’s) . . . 6 , , 

Brilliant (Topping’s) . . . 6 , , 

Gulielma (Beck’s) . . . . 6 , , 

Virgin Queen (Arnold’s) . . 5 , , 

Field Marshal (Symons’s) . . 5 , , 

Prince of Orange (Hoyle’s) . . 4 , , 

Salamander (Gaines’) . . . 4 , , 

Cuyp (Beck’s) . . . . 4 , , 

Alonzo (Foster’s) . , . . 4 , , 

Ajax (Hoyle’s) and Rosa (Beck’s), two new varieties only just sent 
out, number 5 each, but they have not yet been sufficiently tested by 
general growers. 

As it is well known that varieties producing the most perfect flowers 
are in general very ill suited for exhibition and general purposes, as 
Crusader, Delicatissima, Cavalier, Mount Etna, &c., for ei^mples, I 
tliought it would be a guide for amateurs and those who grow for 
exhibition, &c., to ascertain the most constant varieties, such as can be 
best depended [upon for good habit and freedom of bloom ; and the 
following is the summary ; — 


Twelve Pelargoniums best suited for general and Exhibition 

PURPOSES. 


Constance (Foster’s) received . 
Magnificent (Foquet’s) . 
Gulielma (Bwk’s) . 

Pearl (Dniry’s), very old 
Centurion (Beck’s) 
Forget-me-not (Lyne’s), ^ery old 
Negress (Garth’s), ditto 
Alonzo (Foster’s) . 

Star (Beck’s) 

Emily (Beck’s) 

Conspicuum (Foster’s) 

Virgin Queen (Arnold’s) 

Mont Blanc (Story’s) 

Orion (Foster’s), very old 
Ariel (Foster’s) 


7 votes. 

►t 
I 

7 
7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
5 

5 , , 

4 ,, 

4 ,, 

4 ,, 

4 ,, 


5 > 
» 9 


9 1 
9 9 
9 9 


Hoyle’^ Ocellatum and Ajax received four votes each, but being 
new varieties they are not yet sufficiently tested, though they certainly 
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are most beautiful and novel additions. If these remarks and tables 
are considered worthy of insertion in the FLOEicuLTORAii Cabinet, 
Jh®reby obtain a far more extensive circulation than they otherwise 
would have done, 1 shall be only too pleased to let the world know 
there was nothing^ invidious or treasonable contained in what was sent 
to another periodical, which, as I have shown, refused to insert an in- 
dependent article signed anonymously, for certain private reasons. 

[We are &youred with the name and residence of our obliging cor- 
respondent, and thank him for the lists given. We shall be ^ad of 
similar returns of all popular classes of flowers. Such are useful 
guides to those desirous of procuring only the best flowers. — EDixoB.j 


BRIEF REMARKS. 

A Bed op low perpetoal Roses. — The following on their own 
toots, br worked on very short (a foot) stocks, will suit the lady who 
solicits the names of a dozen varieties for a small circular bed : — Geant 
des Batailles, Ami Vibert, La Heine, Duchess of Sutherland, Duchesse 
de Montpensier, Celina Dubos, Madame Desprez, Fellenbetg, Jaune 
Desprez, William Jesse, General Negrier, Baronne Prevost. These 
will bloom till November, or later if the season be mild as the pre.sent 
k. The list combines all the colours of Roses. 

China, German, and Turkey Asters. — Early la.st season I pur- 
chased a good packet of each of the best (so advertised) Asters bearing 
the above titles, and having a new pleasure garden of extent, I deter- 
tnined on having a first-rate display of these beautiful flowers, and for 
as long a period as possible. The ground being newly broken up, 1 
haa fiiost abundafitly manured. In order to have a long season of 
bloom, I IDade a sowing on the 1st of March in pots placed in a 
cucumber frame then at work. As soon as fit to prick out, I put three 
plants in each of a small sixty-sized pot. When filled with roots I 
re-potted into larger, placing them in a frame upon a bed of leaves, 
which had a gentle bottom heat, and I give all possible air during the 
day. By the second week in May I turned the plants out into the 
open ground, and by the first week in July I had a fine display of 
bloom, A second sowing w^as made on the 28th of April, they were 
pricked out in a frame bn a south- aspected border, and transplanted 
into the open ground the last week in June. These came into bloom 
about the middle of August, and continued till cut off by frost in 
November. The flowers were of a most extraordinary size, as superior 
to whatever I had seen before as it was possible to conceive, many of 
them being five inches across, and the single-flowered varieties larger. 
This result was in consequence of the extra quantity of old rotten 
manure which I applied. It was about five inches thick all over the 
ground, and well incorporated with the top spit of soil. It must be 
veiy rich to secure first-rate flowers. I plant^ them wide apart, and 
in dry weather gave a liberal watering from a small pond into which 
the dnlinibgs of a large heap of dung had run. In order to have seeds 
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of each class for next season’s bloom, I had the masses planted remote 
from each other. The single-flowered were grown above a hundred 
yards distant from the double-flowered, a flower-garden (without Asters) 
being between, so that I have no fear of my double kinds being injured 
by impregnation from single ones. Try my method of treatment in a 
very rich soil, and the quants a foot apart ; water as I did, and the 
result will more than repay. — A Sussex Amateur Gardener, 

Echites. — (Dipladenia of some). These are fine stove^ climbing 
plants^ and as some of our correspondents have stated they have found 
some difficulty in growing them satisfactorily, the following method of 
treatment by Mr. Appleby, in the establishment of Messrs, Henderson, 
will, we think, if attended to, prove satisfactory. 

Towards the end of summer, the season of rest commences by gra- 
dually withholding water from those species which have large fleshy 
roots, and as they have substance in themselves, water is entirely 
withheld till the time to start them in February or March following. 
Those kinds not having thick fleshy roots, he gives as much water only 
as saves them from shrivelling during their season of rest. These too 
are properly excited in spring. 

Compost, — One part loam and leaf mould, or well rotted dung, and 
three parts turfy sand peat. 

Potting, — The outer part of the old ball is carefully reduced so as 
not to injure the roots. The pots are large to admit of them growing 
vigorously ; well drained. The compost is not sifted, but well broken 
together by the hand. After potting, plunge in a bark bed, or where 
bottom heat can be received. Where the stems survive through winter, 
and side shoots push in spring, three or four only are retained, and the 
others cut off clean make excellent cuttings (when a few inches long,) 
to strike in silver sand, under a bell glass, for a stock of plants. 

Tlie plants must have water given in a moderate degree, so the soil 
be just moist ; they must not be flooded, for, the roots being very deli- 
cate, if soddened they speedily canker and perish. 

It Hybrid Rhododendrons. — In the recently published part 4, vol. 5, 
of the Journal of the Horticultural Society, there is an article inserted 
on hybridizing this tribe of plants, by Messrs. Standish and Noble, of 
Bagshot, which is instructive and interesting. Tlie following is an 
extract : — 

As so little is known in connection with the nature and effect of 
hybridizing amongst plants we shall take this opportunity of endeavour- 
ing to describe, with reference to the Rhododendron, some of the pecu- 
liarities which a very extensive practice has presented to us. We find 
that, analogous to what is observed in the animal kingdom, the greater 
the cross the more healthy the progeny, and that breeding ‘ in and in’ 
produces weak and deteriorated constitutions. We have a remarkable 
instance of this in a batch of hybrids raised from Caucassicum album 
(that being a hybrid), fertilized by its own pollen. The plants are 
extremely dwarf, with variegated foliage ; so dwarf are they that many 
of them had eight or ten flower buds on when only from four to six 
inches high, and four years old. They, however, bloomed quite freely 
when only three years old, and about as many inches high. Flowers 
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produced by these dwarfs were again fertSbed by their own &rina, 
and, although seeds were prodneeii and regeizJtedf the plants could not 
be kept alire; but after varicms durations of existence, from two to 
eighteen months^ they ftnally disappeared. One of the dwarfs above 
named, which we have called Bride, fertilized with the pollen from 
another distinct hybrid, has, however, produced some very healthy 
seedlings. A remarkable example of the varied nature which hybrid- 
izing ^ects in the Rhododendron is afforded in a hybrid raised from 
R. catawbiense, by a large yellow Ghent azalea. The object was to 
raise a hardy yellow hybrid, but in this we have been disappointed, as 
it has prov^ to be pink, and we have named it Deception. It is an 
extraordinary cross; we never recollect meeting with so decided a 
sport. It resembles neither of its parents, being one of our best 
growers, with foliage large and thick, of a bright green, and, when in 
a young state, it has the appearance of being coated with varnish. 
Another remarkable sport is a hybrid, which we have called Towardii, 
raised from Catawbiense 'by Alta clarense, being a perfect giant in 
every respect. The foliage is very fine, and the flowers, both indi- 
vidually and in the truss, remarkably large, each forming a perfect 
cup. We know no Rhododendron equal to it in size and perfection of 
flowers.’* 

Rats. — A remark is inserted in the Midland Florist y of a miller 
at Sneinton, near Nottingham, whose mill had been much infested by 
rats ; twelve years ago he took out the soil as low as the foundation of 
the walls, forming a trench about a foot wide all round ; he then carted 
a quantity of refuse from the gas-works and filled it up ; since that 
time he has not had a rat in liis mill. 

These vermin being destructive in gardens, perhaps the application, 
in some way, of such kind of refuse, may be found efficacious. 

Dwarf Pinks. — In Belgium there is a celebrated Pink grown in 
pots, known by the name of ‘‘ The Dwarf Pink of Verviers.” The 
flower-stem only rises about four inches high, and blooms so profusely 
that from 150 to 200 are produced from a plant grown in a pot of 
seven inches across the top. Its culture is particularly confined to 
the inhabitants of Leige and Verviers, who take an especial interest 
in it. And besides the original kind, whose flowers are of a delicate 
rose-colour, they liave a race u Inch have smaller flowers, the colours of 
which are, red, purple, white, and striped red and white, and a pale 
yellow. They are very fragrant and charming ornaments for the 
window, where, having the full influence of the sun, they succeed the 
best : they do well too in the sitting-room. 

The process of cultivation to have plants blooming so profuse re- 
quires three years’ previous treatment. The plants are so densely 
grown as to thickly cover the surface of the soil, and tends to keep the 
soil in a moist condition for a longer period than otherwise would be 
the case. 

Camellia reticulata. — Many of the readers of the Cabinet are 
aware that this Camellia is a very straggling grower, and usually 
becomes an unsightly plant. To remedy this defect, M. Neumann, a 
celebrated grower of Camellias in France, states, Last year, selecting 
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a vigorous plant, I commenced to pinch qff the young shoots as soon as 
they were two inches long. 'The operation was performed about the 
end of April. This year, the same plant produced three ftowets and 
twenty-seven wood buds or shoots, of which a good number were borne 
on the wood three and four years old, a circumstance which never 
happens in the absence of such an operation.’’ This system has 
been generally adopted by cultivators with other straggling plants, 
but we have not seen or heard of its being applied to this Camellia by 
any othei* individual. 

Iron Trellis. — In Belgium, a neat, light, iron trellis, to which 
plants are trained, is thus formed : there is a centre stem three or four 
feet high, having three prongs at the bottom to secure it properly when 
pressed into the ground or in the soil in a pot. At the top there is a 
hame-work, in form like a parasol. It has three circular rings ; and 
four or six strong wires are secured from the top of the centre stem 
down the circular frame, and to each wire a branch or shoot is trained, 
and extending beyond the lower ring the drooping howering-shoots 
have a very pretty appearance. 

Tulips of 1850. — Our respected friend, the editor of the Midland 
Florist^ is an ardent cultivaior of Tulips, and wisely takes notes in the 
blooming season of the properties of the best. The following abridged 
remarks are from what he has recorded : — 

Polyphemus (feathered bizarre), highly pleased with even the muti- 
lated specimen shown at Belle Vue. 

Magnet (a feathered bizarre), bloomed in his own collection ; com- 
bined to perfect purity, the edging was laid on in a remarkable manner, 
not feathering, but plated. 

Leonidas j a London, or south country, flamed bizarre ; pure, good 
form, regular in its marking, and standing well up ; first-rate. 

Rhea Sylvia (Dixon’s), feathered-rose ; most beautiful. 

Earl Stanhope (Waters’s), a deep rosy-claret; first-rate in form, 
purity, and substance. 

George Glenny^ a light-beamed Bybloemen, of good form. 

Hampden (Finlay son’s), raised from Polyphemus, but is superior to 
it in colours, being black, on rich yellow. 

New and Superb Boses. — “ The list of Moss Roses has amazingly 
increased of late years — ‘ quantity at the expense of quality ’ I fear is 
the case. I, however, recently noticed at Brussels a beautiful variety, 
called Aristobule. Its colour is a very pretty pink, slightly shaded 
and mottled. This will, I think, become a flivourite with your Bose 
cultivators. There was also a novelty, in fact, a great one. Picture 
to yourself that old and deserved favourite. Crimson Perpetual : well 
then, take from the plant its beautiful deep pink flowers, and replace 
them with creamy flesh-coloured ones, then you have it ; but, positively, 
as the flowers age, they become white. It really is a good thing, very 
fragrant, and, like the Crimson Perpetual, flowers very freely in 
autumn. It is called, from its similarity of habit I suppose, Blanche 
du Boi. Tour florists appear to appreciate this class of flowers, and 
ffood hybrid Ferpetuals ahd Bourbons are much in vogue here. 
Madame Olavel is a splendid Bose of this class ; colour a lively pink. 
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the tips of the petals bdng of a darker shade. It is very floriferous, 
and has attract^ considerable attention here. Madame Lamoriciere is 
a very singular and novel Bose ; there is a peculiar transparency about 
the petals, which 1 have not noticed in Boses of this class : the colour 
is a bright pink, the back of the petals being of a much lighter shade. 
Purpurine is a very nice hybrid perpetual ; the flowers are very well 
formed, and of a most brilliant deep scarlet. This will, I think, be as 
much admired with you as the famed Geant des Battailles. There is 
yet another that I find amongst my memorandums, and it has a mark 
of admiration against it : it is Charlotte Seguier. I think, of all 
I saw, this was one of my greatest favourites : the flowers were nearly 
as large as La Beine, and of full and fine contour ; in fact, a splendid 
and excellent-blooming autumnal variety ; colour pink. 

You would be surprised at the immense quantity of seedling Boses 
raised in Belgium. Many, certainly, are inferior to what you already 
have ; and, in fact, I believe it is advisable that even those which, 
during the warm summers here, flower so finely, should be previously 
proved in your country. 

‘‘ In Bourbons, I did not see more than three or four that I con- 
sidered extra amongst the new ones. General Oudinot is a remarkably 
brilliant colour, crimson, shaded with purple ; the flowers, also, are 
more than usually double : this, if it opens well with you, will be a 
general favourite. Deuil de I’A^chev^ue de Paris, a long name truly, 
but a fine Bose : it is a very peculiar deep purple«crimson, slightly 
mottled or shaded with light crimson ; as a pot Bose you will, I think, 
find it very fine. I must now conclude my notice with a fine fancy 
Bose, call^ Narcisse de Salvandy. It is a beautiful crimson-purple, 
the petals margined with cream colour — the florists here say white, 
but I do not call it pure ; nevertheless, it is a most striking sort. This, 
with the others before mentioned, I think the cream of what I have 
seen. Nevertheless, Colonel Foissy, Comte Bobrinsky, Jeanne d’Arc, 
and Madame Guillot are very beautiful, and should, by this time, be 
introduced into England .” — Midland JRorist. 

Landscape Gardening. — General leading principles : ‘‘ A garden 
should have more or less of simplicity, according to its size and 
character in its main outlines, arrangements, and furniture. The 
transitions in it should be easy and flowing, the lines all graceful, the 
decorations elegant. Very rarely will a small garden bear being fur- 
nished with any striking evidence of wealth, or luxury, or elaboration ; 
the hand should touch it so lightly as to leave few traces of its opera- 
tion ; its forms and figures ought all to be gently rounded ofiT, and unite 
softly with each other. Lawn and gravel, shrub, tree, and flower, 
must appear to belong to oue another, and to fit into the place they 
occur. 

‘‘ At the same time the intricacy which arises from a partial and 
pleasing involution of parts, from slight and insensible changes, and 
from that artful arrangement of single plants and groups which pro- 
duce freshness of aspect and netoness of insta from so many points of 
riew^ must not be neglected ; for a garden may be all that is correct 
and tasteful, and classified, and yet, like a well-moulded countenance, 
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prove imf^ end yoid of eeprfisaiQQ* It in plejr 9f fejitwre— e 
eomething beliind and beyond wbioH has not hee^ explonod*— povelty 
pf expression) variation of aspect^ an aUwring aftractm mwarm after 
higher beauties, that constitutes, ii| both instanpes, the life, the epirit, 
and the charm. Intricacy is, in fact, the very soul of landmpn 
gardening/’~iB?w/i. 

Stsphakotus Fu>arBUNpus.< — I have bad a plant of this fine 
climber for two years growing in a pot plunged to the rim in a hark 
bed. It grows well, but has not yet blonmed : what am I to do x^ith 
it to induce it to bloom ? ” — 4nitcur. 

(Probably you have it in a bouse where tlie temperature is con- 
stanUy high, and where the plant ie continuously growing. Kow, it 
requires (as do all others) a season of rest in winter. Remove it now 
to where it can have a temperature of from 50 to 55 degrees ; and at 
the be^nning of March bring the plant back, where it may have from 
65 to 70 degrees of heat, and, with proper treatment, it will soon 
bloom. Care must be taken to have the wood strong, and always well 
ripened, and bloom to any desired amount may be obtained. A friend 
of ours has a small stove, which be keeps cool in winter, and at one 
end he planted a Stephanotus, which is tniined across the bouse 
lengthways to a wire trellis, the branches about nine inches apart, and 
the entire surface covered by the plant, and which blooms in vast pro- 
fusion, appearing as one mass of waxy-white flowers. Their beauty 
and fragrance entitle them to the attention of all) 

Compost foe tub Oeangb-Tebe, &c. — In the following compost 
this tribe of plants have been found always to grow vigorously and be 
very fruitful ; — 

Turf. — ^Three or fqur inches thick, that has been in a heap a few 
months, well chopped end broken by the hand: to this a small ^rtion 
of dry bits of manure, apd a sprinkling of pieces of sandstone, chared, 
and lirae, or piaster rubbish; these well mixed together. A liberal 
drainage, and water so given on each occasion to keep all the soil 
moist. During the growinjp; season manure-water should be given opce 
a-week, and the surface of the soil be stirred once a-week, when it is 
somewhat dry. 

Cultivation of the Amautllis Familt.— The following direc- 
tions more particularly apply to such as A. aulica, fulgidL vittata, 
fprmosa, Jonnsonia, &c., but will do well for all others ; — 

‘‘ The most favourable time to re-pot the plants is when tbpy attain 
to their strongest growth. Take care not to break the ball, but take 
off about two inches of the surface soil, and carefully clear, apd then 
r^uJate the principal roots and place a layer of new soil in the bottom 
of the pot. The soil to be, equal portions of loam and leaf-mould : 
upon this place the bulb in its ball, and fill up around, and press the 
whole pntly down, and give a good watering tp consolidate the soil. 
Fmce the plants for a few d^s in a close frame and syringe over head, 
after ipve air, &c. After blooming, the bulbs must have a season 
of rest, that b, dunng the three or four last months of the year to be 
W very %r-be pbe^ in the poto on a dry shelf in the We. In 
phvtd nepr the light, fr^ Sy.*i«l-by 
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tWr tdipes imd leaves io^;toW i then sUgktljr wdter, giadtially 
increasing tlie qtiiintify. Tthef idll TOiSet iind flpea sded well, espe- 
dially if ardftcial impregnation has been attended to* Success in 
ripening the seed depends on the following precautidns :-^yoid chang- 
ing the pot froni lb place ; keep the heat at from 10 to 12 d^rees 
Beaumer (that is from to 60 of S^alirenheit) at thy least, add never 
allow it to get below 50 at f*ah^heit ; water whehever recpdred, hut 
moderately at a time* The prodttetioh of aeed never injures the 
bulb.'* — Jf. L. Van ffauUe. 

CuiJTURfi OF Oke-Teab-Olu Boses iE Tots. — In the Gardenet^s 
JHagazine of Botany^ Mr. *Saul, of Durdhain Down Nursezy, near 
Bristol, writes that, with Roses in pots, the second season^ 1 prefer 
potting in this way : I procure a quantity of tur& as they are brought 
from the field, and very rough, pretty dry, well decompose cow-dung. 
The pots being drained, 1 tear off one or two large pieces of the tu^, 
and put it into the bottom of the pot on the drainage, top downwards.'' 
On this the ball of roots is placed, and if not sufllcient to raise it up as 
high as is necessary, a mixture of turf and cow-dung is added. Being 
placed, he tears off pieces of turf about six inches long and two broad, 
and two deep; about four of such pieces are crammed (end down- 
wardly) between the ball and the pot side, and the spaces between the 
turfs are filled up with laige pieces of rough cow-dung ; and this being 
done, some of the mixed materials are added, and the entire pressed 
together, so that no cavities are left. 

He observes, this manner of potting may appear strange to some," 
but with proper after-treatment the vigour and the beauty of the plants 
the following season, will be to them equally novel. Tea, Chitia, and, 
in fact, any other pot Roses will bloom magnificently. Mr. Saul 
recomUiencfs the plants being kept in a cold frame or pit, south aspect, 
and plants to be elevated up, pots upside-down, and the plants to be 
near the glass. All the air possible, so that frost is»excluded, is given ; 
but little water in winter. And early in spring some of the top soil is 
scraped off, and a dressing of the rich mixture Compost is given. Manure 
Water applied once a fortnight, through the growing and blooming 
season. lie prunes and trains the pknts, so that those which are 
climbers form pyramids each three or four feet high, or any other 
desirable shape. Tliis Is readily done by having either wood or iron 
forms to tie to. 

Ayrshire Roses. — Five years ago you recommended in the 
Cabinet, that where banks or dells existed in pleasure-grounds or 
wbods that were frequented, it would produce a pleasing appearance to 
have them covered with the Ayrshire Roses. 1 Was tneroby induced 
to adopt the plan in my grounds upon several stecpish slopes dnd two 
liollows, and with the most satisfiustory result. On the slopes there are 
a few l^loe-bushes, and against these I had KosCs planted. The ground 
now is wholly concealed ; and when the Sloe-bushes have ceUsed their 
own floral display tiiey are the supportet^ of numerous drooping 
branches, beautifully ornamented with lovely Bosds, and the surflice d 
the bu^es are in appearance, each, one large Rose-bush, and thd 
slopes a mass of Varied beauties. I planted a few at a distance front 
the stems of some large trees, and trained the shoots up to ontatnlttit 
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them, in view firom my liouse, and they succeed well. The first three 
seasons I watered them in dry weather, but now they are established. 
I planted the following Ayrshire Roses : — Dundee Rambler, white, 
* edge-pink; Queen, dark purple; Myrrh-Scented, blush, peculiar 
scent^ ; Queen of the Belgians, white ; Ruga, pale flesh ; Bennetts 
Seedling, white ; Splendens, white and rose ; Countess of Lieven, 
creamy- white ; Miller’s Climber, bright purple. I added a few others, 
which bloom most profuse, although they do not spread as rapid as the 
Ayrshire : some of the latter have shoots ten yards long. ^ SoursauU 
Roses : — Elegans, crimson-purple, white streaks ; Gracilis, bright 
rosy-red ; De LTsle, blush, rose centre. Other Climbers : — ood’s 
Garland, pink, then white ; Myrianthus, blush and pink ; Rampante, 
pure white ; Felicite perpetuee, creamy-white ; Leopoldine d’Orleans, 
white and rose. These are a beautiful collection, and I procured them 
very cheap. I have had a few round, oval, and irregular-shaped beds 
planted with these various sorts of l^ses. The round and oval beds 
I had iron rod at the centre of the former, and inclining wires from it 
to the edge ; to these I tied the branches at first, and then allowed 
the shoots to run rampant : they now cover with a mass of beauty. 
A stout oak-stake or o, instead of iron, will do equally well for 
many years. The two formal beds had a formal surface of Roses ; 
but the irregular-shaped beds I had the surfaces formed hill and dale, 
so as to harmonize with the broad and narrow parts of it. These beds 
are particularly pretty. I recommend these Roses and methods of 
ornamenting to all who have the means of adopting the system. The 
plants liave not been pruned, nor will they require it. 

Euphorbia jacquini flora.— In your recent numbers mention is 
made of the flowers exhibited for sale in Co vent Garden, and the above 
named is one of the list. A few days back I pass^ through the 
market, and carefully inspected the fine variety of flowers in the shop- 
windows. None attracted my attention so much as the fine specimens 
of E. jacquiniflora. * I have grown two plants of it the last three years 
in my small plant stove, and both have bloomed profusely each season. 
1 have a free drainage, a compost of equal parts of loam and sandy 
p^t. 1 allow the plants a season of rest after blooming, then re-pot, 
give water, and a higher temperature ; and by this process with the 
two, one started at an early period, and the other midway, of the 
season, I have a plant in bloom all the year. Tiie plant is of graceful 
growth, and the shoots are naturally long, curving downwards. The 
flowers are numerously produced in constant succession along the upper 
side of the shoots. Each blossom is about the size of a fourpenny- 
piece, of a bright scarlet colour, and borne in profusion produce a most 
beautiful eflect. The plant is easily kept somewhat busby by stopping 
the leading shoots, and thereby induce the production of side-shoots, 
and this object once realized can be readily retained. When the plant 
is at rest it may be pruned in, and a selection of the new-pushed shoots 
upon the previous year’s branches should be retained, rubbing off the 
surplus : such become the blooming ones. One or more plants ought 
to be grown in every stove, or in a warm greenhouse, in summer. It 
is a claming winter blooming plant, offer^ at a cheap price, and of 
easy cultivation. 
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Calcsolaeias. — This flower has long been a favourite of mine. 
I have annually bought some of the best varieties, and as regularly 
lost the greater part during the summer, when the bloom was over, till 
the summer of 1849. An old grower called upon me in the spring of 
that year, and on iny relating the lossses I had so long sustain^, he 
requested the detail of my summer^s treatment, and on my naming it, 
he pointed out immediately wherein my failure consisted. 

I had been accustomed to place my plants out-doors in the full sun 
after they had done blooming, and in this situation the pots became 
much heated, which dried and soon killed the roots, and the plants 
gradually perished. He supplied me with the following particulars 
relative to a successful management of the Calceolaria : — 

Compost. — Sandy-loam, peat, and leaf* mould, and old-rotten cow- 
dung, in equal portions. A liberal drainage always to be given. 

Propagation,— The side-shoots throw out numerous rootlets at the 
closing part of summer, then take oif what is required. If roots 
appear, pot off singly into four-inch pots ; if no rootlets appear, put 
them off as cuttings, a number in a pot, and place the pot in a cool 
frame in the shade : they will soon root ; then pot before winter. Keep 
the plants through winter in a cool pit, just from frost and damp ; or 
in a cool, somewhat shady. place in a greenhouse. Never make a 
codling of a Calceolaria plant, so that ai all times give plenty of air. 
Re-pot in February into two sizes larger, and when they b^in to grow, 
give a proportionate increase of water ; let the water be cold, and once 
a-week give a soaking of manure-water, for, when growing freely, they 
are gluttons with food, and show it advantageously too, A second, or 
even a third shift may be required if the pots become filled well with 
roots. They will not require shifting after the middle of May. All 
air, I repeat, must be given, especially as the flower-stems are pushing, 
so that they may not be drawn up weakly. Keep them vigorous and 
as low as possible : they delight in a cool air^ let them have it at night 
too, as this is especially refreshing to them, Nevef allow the roots to 
be dry overnight, let them liave the cool damp through it. During 
the period of bloom, if you wish to have the plants in a greenhouse, 
place each pot inside a larger, All up between with moss, and water 
them well every evening ; it will keep the roots cool. Have the plants 
where a free air can be admitted. When the bloom is over, place the 
plants out-doors in a somewhat shady, but airy situation \ and if a bed 
of moss is formed, and the pots plunged up to the rim in it, that also 
being occasionally watered, it will very much contribute to their pros- 
perity. 

should be sown as soon as ripe, the plants be potted off singly 
as soon as strong enough, and be treat^ in all respects as above recom- 
mended. It is essential to success that abundance of air be given the 
Calceolaria ; keep the roots cold as possible, and never use warm water 
or allow the plants to wither. 

^ Now, since I was favoured with these simple directions, I have prac- 
tised them, and have not lost a plant the last two seasons, and my 
stock has grown and blossomed vigorously. 



T H£ operations of the present month are especially re* 
quired in providing a due sufficiency of those plants 
it is intended shall make the coming floral season s dis- 
play, therefore an immediate prompt attention must be given to realize 
that object, by sowing seeds, striking cuttings, or dividiug plants, &c. 

XN THS TLOWSE 0AEBSIT* 

liose*tree8 must be planted directly, or success is hazardous. Prune 
the open-air kinds of the hardy class now, and the tenderer sorts next 
month. Perennial and biennial plants in the flower-bed may be divi- 
ded. Plant out Hollyhocks as soon as possible, and any of the 
biennial plants. Pink beds: see that the plants remain secure, and 
stick some whin or flr-tree branches in among the plants, or make a 
low hedge of them around the bed, in order to screen the plants from 
cold wind } a top dressing of fresh soil and well-rott^ hot-bed manure 
should be given Carnations and Picotees. If mildew attacks the 
leaves sprinkle with sulphur. Let the plants have all air possible ; 
protect from rain. Manures should be laid over the roots of Roses, 
removing a few inches of the earth, filling up the hollow with well- 
rotted cow or hot-bed dung, and sprinkle it over with soil, so that it 
may not dry. If the surfrce of beds or bulbs has become bard and 
stiff, stir it over frequently, in order to admit tliat free atmospheric 
influence to the roots which is essential to success. 

About the middle of the month, if the weather be dry, plant 
Ranunculuses and Anemone, placing them at five inches apart, an 
inch and a half deep from the crown to the surface ; and if the soil be 
dry, after planting, press the surface with a fiat board. If the forma* 
tion of the bed not been effected, dig out a space half a yard deep, 
and put all over the bottom a layer of cow manure five or six inches 
.deep, after which fill up with the proper compost (see Articles upon). 
Be careful that Tulips be firmly secured in tbeir positions, so that they 
be not damaged by wind. A small protection against strong wind 
should be provided on the bed side most exposed. Heartsease in beds 
should have a similar protection, and a little fresh soil spread over the 
bed« Now is the time to make a plan of the flower garden, parterre, 
Ac., and to mark each bed with the kind of flowers required, and then 
to prepare a stock to furnish accordingly, whether from the sowing of 
seed or otherwise, as with Verbenas, &c. Protect the early buds of 
Tree Peony, Ac. 

nr TBS roRomo bwvh or trixcel 

Sow seeds of the tender annuals, as &]satn, AtflanlnthtiS, Oockscomb, 
&c., in pots, and the half-hardy kinds, as Asters, Stocks, Ac., either in 
pots or upon a bed of soil, &c. When sown in. pots|, do not water the 
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surface at the time, but a few if the soil be dTjTi a gentle 
sprinkling ma^ be givem ep(| afterwardsi tin the plants are up, fipreat 
care must be taken to kepp %t moist, for when once softeneo, iz the 
seeds become dm destraction soon follows. 

Cutting of fWisias, Alonsoes, Ragmrt, Caloeolazias, Cupheas, 
Salvhis, Heliotropes, Geraniuios, tx)tus, Boovardias, Anagallis, Ver- 
benas, Petunias, and such like plants for the open beds m summer, 
should immediately be struck, or the plants will be too weak to answer 
the purpose. If cuttings were put oif in autumn, they should now be 
pott^ off singly into small pots, they will then be well established by 
turning-out time ; any long ones amongst them should be stopped, to 
induce laterals and make bushy plants. 

Dahlia roots should be immediately put to force for stock. 

Dahlia seed should be sown in pots, and only just covered. Lobelias 
should be potted singly to have them vigorous by turning-out time. 
Boxes and pots of Mignonette for succession should be sown. 
Achimenes, Gesnerias, Gloxinias, &c., should be introduced, to pro- 
mote their Immediate growth, and as soon as the plants have pushed, 
pot them, singly or otherwise, as desirable. Amaryllis, Ac., may be 
excited in like manner. Hyacinths, Ac., approaching bloom, must be 
placed in an airy, light situation, and to those in gla^s give a change 
of water every three or four days. Pot singly Ti^idia pavonia and T. 
conchiflora into small pots. Sow, in pots, seed of the Chinese Prim- 
rose, and as soon as the plants are fit to pot off do so in a ricii compost ; 
keep them in heat for a short time, ^nd never wMer them over head. 
Calceolarms, too, should be encouraged, to have them large | they, as 
well as Cinerarias, succeed best when grown in a waim, moist, airy pit* 
foame, kept at about 66^ of temperature ; thug kept, and temperature 
increased with the season, they will bloom luxuriantly, and when 
coming into bloom niay be reinpved to the greenhouse, Ac. Mignonette 
should be sown in pots for early summer blooming. Fuchsias required 
for exhibition should now be cut in, so as to have them a good shape, 
and after having pushed a little be re-potted, thinning away all un- 
necessary shoots. 

ZN THE GBEENHOUSB, Ae. 

Pelargoniums, to be superb specimens, should be repotted into their 
blooming pots (read the several Articles on their culture in previous 
volumes) ; they must have a free circulation pf air around the plants ; 
it gives vigour fo the shoots and prepares them for a higher tempera- 
tnre afterwards without injury, and a stronger bloom is produced. The 
one year old plants beaded down last autumn will have produced young 
shpots, now a few inches long ; thin them. In order to have a suc- 
cesrion of bloom, now stop the shoots ; this will indnce the production 
of lateral ones, which will come into bloom after the first race of plants 
has ceased, and continue to a late period of the season. A fow more 
plants, stepped a month later, will supply to the end of the year. 
(See ypl. XVI., p. 199.) The surface soil in all pots should be stirred 
up ; it tends to health. Fpaoris, Correas, Coronillas, Acacias, Cine- 
rarias, and other plants, uow 1^ coming into bloom i water seldom 
as pp^ble, hut when given let there be as much a9 will moisten aU the 
aoih will still be inaotive, give but little water. If auy mildew 

appears, dust with sulphpr. Camellias, too, ahonld occupy ai| ^ry 
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part} and the g^reatest care should be taken to keep tlie soil in an equally 
moistened state, using water of a temperature equal to that of the 
house. Give weak manure- water alternate with the other, Alstroe- 
meriaS} Lilium speciosumi and others, should be re-potted. Any plants 
which have hll^ their pots 'with roots should now be potted into 
larger. If a syringing of the plants over-head be really necessary, let 
it be done in the morning of a day which is likely to be fine, and air be 
admitted freely. 

ZK TH£ STOVIL 

Old plants of Fuchsia corymbifiora now gently pushed on will come 
finely into bloom by the first w'eek in May, or, if the season be fine, 
earlier. Exotic seeds should now be sown (see Articles in former 
volumes). Plants for forcing must be brought in, as Roses, Lilacs, 
Azaleas, Acacias, Heliotropes, Correas, Coronillas, Cinerarias, Sweet 
Violets, Cactuses, Cyclamens, Gardenias, Justicias, Eranthemums, 
Honeysuckles, Pinks, Gesneria zebrinas, Neriums, Mignonette, &C., 
and pots or boxes of Hyacinth, Narcissus, Persian Iris, and Crocus. 
Specimen plants for exhibitions will require re-potting, pruning, &c. 
Ixoras should be elevated, so as to be near the glass, in order to set 
their bloom ; they must have plenty of air at all times convenient. 

NEW FANCY CLASS OP PELARGONIUMS. 
NeabiiT all the kinds of what are called the Fancy Pelargoniums have 
been raised within the last five years ; and such rapid improvement has 
been made in the form and substance of flowers, that we do not recollect 
any other section of flowers that by hybridization has, in the same space 
of time, reached such perfection in form and substance of flower as this 
class has attained ; and from their dwarf habit, profuse blooming, and 
prettily painted-like flowers they will become general favourites. 

Attempts, however, are now making to have such pretty fine- formed 
flowers, with an improved variety of foliage, in the form of the Stags' 
Horn-leaved, the Oak-leaved, the Odour of Rose-leaved, &c. ; thus, not 
only having a more interesting foliage, but possessing the peculiar 
fragrance wluch those kind have, as Lemon-scented, Rose-scented, 
Peppermint-scented, Nutmeg-scented, &c. Some advances have been 
made in that direction, and, no doubt, the full attainment will ere long 
be realized. We recommend our readers to attempt at such improve- 
ments, and to hybridize too with the best of what are called the Cape 
species, some of them having very elegant-formed foliage ; and the 
habit of that class is very different too, so that in this latter particular 
something very interesting might be effected. Some of the Cape 
species have been very rich-coloured flowers, and if those coloum and 
form of foliage are obtained by some of our present fancy class that 
seed well, as Anais, Jehu, &c., a most interesting race would be 
secured : and, on the other hand, the impregnation of the Cape species 
by some of our best fancy class, and the form of flower on the progeny 
be of that character whilst the plant retained its natural form, this too 
would be a valuable acquisition. The attention to effbct these desirable 
ends would, in its process, be interesting, and would, no doubt, be 
amply rewarded. Being possessed of but a few plants of each class 
and they may be bad very cheap, it^is well worth attention,^ L 






I NARCISSE DE SALVANDY ROSE. 

T his singularly handsome Fancy Rose belongs to the Provence 
section. It raised by M. Louis Parmentier, of Enghein, a 
celebrated Rose grower^ who, besides the present beautiful variety, has 
recently succeeded in raising several other very striking ones. The 
one we now figure is a vigorous growing plant, and a very free bloomer. 
It is cultivated in the celebrated. nursery of M. Louis Van Houtte, of 
Belgium. It merits a place in every collection of Roses. 

2. HOYA PURPUREO-FUSCA. 

The lovely Hoya carnosa has long been known in this country, and 
universally admired. Recently, the delicately handsome Hoya bdla 
has been introduced by Messrs. Veitch, and to them we have now 
the pleasure to notice the following very interestingly pretty additions. 

The one we now figure forms a beautiful contrast with the above- 
named speoies, the colour being so very di^rent. The plant is a 
native of Java, from whence H was obtained by Messrs. Veitch. Mr. 
Lobb discovered it in the woods of Panarang, where it £aniia a very 
handsome climbing plant. It is a very free bloomer, and flourishes 
with the same kind of treatment as the Hoya Carnosa. It merits a 
place wherever it can be grown, more especially so when cultivated in 
connection with the light coloured flowering ones. In wwm gwn- 
Imuses they flourish sdmirably, and are charming ornaments when 
trained round piljkars or to wire 

Hoya cokiacea. Leathery-leaved. — Messrs. Veitch’s collector 
discovered this fine vigorous species in tlie woods on the western side 
of Java, where it climbs up the trees, and blooms freely. The heads 
of flowers are large ; tbe blossoms are brown whei^ in bud, and become 
paler colour in proportion to age, being white at last. It is a fine 
species both in foliage and flowers. 

VoL. XIX. No. 51 .— ^ 
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‘ Hoita campakulata, the BBij>PLOWEBED.~Thksingttlarspec^^ 
lif» iliflo been obtained from Java by Messrs* Yeitob* Mr< I^bb dis- 
oomed it in the copses on the moantains of that country. It is a long 
slender^stemmed twining shrub. The flowers are shallow bell^shaped, 
each about an inch and a half across ; they are waxy, and buff-coloured. 
The head of flowers forms a neat ball, near four inches in diameter. 

Hota 0VALIF01.IA. The ovaii-leavbd. — Mr. Gibson, who w^ 
sent by his Grace the Duke of Devonshire to collect plants in India, 
discovered this beautiful species, which has bloomed in the stove at 
Chatsworth. The leaves are about six inches long, and the flowers are 
of a pretty yellow colour, each blossom having the centre (corona) 
distinctly marked with a cross. 

The heads of flowers are of a medium size, but are very delicately 
handsome. It will make a fine contrast with the first three species we 
have inserted in our present remarks. It ought to be one of every 
collection. 

Hoya pallida.— Mr. Griffith collected this species in India, in 
the Burmese Empire. It has also bloomed at Chatsworth. The hc^s 
of flowers are in form very similar to those of the Hoya camosa, but 
a little smaller ; the blossoms are of a pale yellow colour. All the 
above species are beautiful climbing plants, and well merit cultivation. 
They grow freely, and bloom abundantly, in a compost of equal parts 
of turfy light loam and sandy peat, not sifted but broken, and a few 
bits of charcoal mixed in it, also having a liberal drainage. In winter, 
they require a period of rest, and at that time care must be taken not 
to saturate the soil with water, only give just what will keep it moist. 
All the kinds are easy of increase. 

The Genus Hoya now consists of near fifty described species, most 
of them inhabit moist woods in India and other countries. They have 
a season of rest during the tropical dry season, when the plants are 
subjected to much drought. 
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Aconitum sinense.— It is a native of Japan, quite hardy, perennial. 
It is a fine autumnal blooming plant. The flowers are borne in rather 
large racemes. Each blossom is an inch and a half across, of a rich 
deep violet colour. It grows two feet high. It makes a pretty orna- 
ment in the greenhouse in a pot during autunom, as well as in the 
flower-garden. 

Adenostobla fasciculata. — A native of California ; quite hardy. 
It is a heath-like, evergreen, bushy plant, growing two feet high. The 
flowers are small, white, pi^uc^ in terminal panicles. Introduced 
by the Horticultural Society. 

Amhsrstia KOBiLis.— This noble Indian tree has been in bloom 
for some time in the stove in the gardens of Mrs. Lawmce, of Ealing 
Park, and we understand it is the only place it has blomned at in this 
country . Its fine pinnated foliage, and large flowers of a deep salmon- 
pink colour, render it deserving of its specif title nobUk. 
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Banxsia occiDENTALis. — The Archbishop of Dublin received seeds 
of this elegant plant from New Holland, and presented them to the 
Dublin Botanic (^rden. A plant (bush) hu bloomed in that establish- 
ment, which is only three feet high, and had half a dosen spikes of 
handsome flowers, of a rosy crimson colour, in rows intersected with 
brown. Each spike is about four inches long. The leaves are five or 
six inches long, and a quarter of an inch broad. A very beautiful 
species, suited for a conservatory, or large Greenhouse. 

Billbeboia Mobelliana. (Synonyme, Tillaadsia Morelliana.) — 
Mr. E. G. Henderson, of Wellington Bci^ Nursery, obtained this 
handsome flowering plant from the Continent. It is of the Pine- Apple 
&mily. The flowering stalk is long, branched ; the stalk and bracts 
(small leaves) are of a bright-pink colour, as are the tubes of the 
flowers, each tube being two inches long. The petals are nearly an 
inch long, each blossom having three, which gradually unfold and 
bend backwards. They are of a rich violet-blue, and produce a charming 
contrast with the bright pink of the other parts of the flower. They 
require to be grown in a stove, and not to be over-potted, having 
a season of rest in winter ; re-pot early in spring, and it will soon push 
into bloom. 

Calceolaria alba. — This is a very neat shrubby plant, with very 
narrow curving foliage. It grows two feet high. The flowers are 
borne in terminal panicles, of a pure white. Each blossom is round, 
about half an inch across. It is a valuable acquisition, and last summer 
we found it to bloom profusely. Admirable for the open bed, or 
growth in a pot. It is a neat plant for the greenhouse in summer, and 
ought to be in every one. 

Cypkipedium GiTTTATUM. SPOTTED Lady’s Slippee. — This ex- 
quisitely beautiful hardy terrestrial orchid is figured in Mr. Van 
Houtte’s Flore, It is a dwarf plant, five inches high, having a pair of 
broad leaves, and between them springs up a solitary flower, nearly 
two inches across. The ground is a pure white, marked and spotted 
with rich purple-crimson. It has bloomed in Mr. Van Houtt«»’s col- 
lection. It grows in bogs and marshes in Canada, and at Moscow. 

Echikocactus streptocaulon. Spiral-stemmed. — Mr. Bridges 
brought this singular species from Bolivia. It has recently bloomed 
in the splendid collection at the Royal Gardens of Kew. The plant is 
lialf a yard high, erect, column-like formed, broad and woolly at the 
top. The sides are fluted with twelve to fourteen spiraUy twUted^ 
sharp ribs, the fun*ows also acute. The flowers are produced at the 
woolly crown, three or four of them, sulphur yellow, each being about 
in inch across. (Figured in BoL Mag,j 4562.) 

Erica. Turnbull’s hybrids. — ^Three beautiful seedlings raised 
by Mr. Turnbull, Gardener, at Bothwell Castle, in Scotland. 
jbouglassuB^ was raised from E. Aitoniana, crossed with E. retorta — 
major ; tube, an inch long, flesh-pink colour, with a crimson ring 
around the upper part of the tube ; the flat, four-parted end (limb) U 
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produced M tfi# endeof the ahoQt% in heade of from 
^ tw^ye in eaclsu The leaves are shorty in wl^ls. A very 
b ifi ^^ioe variety. M Mamoekiana, was raised fiom £. IrbyWi 
hy ]pi* ^artaelh* |t is of dwarf habity and free bloomer^ Tube 
ventricpsey an inch long, of a rich criiuson xedy apd under the limb a 
darh riug* The Mmb is white. The flowers are borne in terndnal 
h ea< ^ of from four to eight in each. A very h a nd s yn e variety. 
JE. simulata was raised by E. AHonianay bein^ crossed with ceria- 
thoides. It is a free bloomery tube nearly an inch and a half long, of 
a clear delicate rose colour. The flowers are borne in terminal hefuisy 
of [four in each ; a very pretty variety. The foliage of the three par- 
takes of the form of Aitoniana, giving the plant a delicate, neat ap- 
pearance, and, having such large blossoms in terminal heads, produce a 
fine effect (Figured in Moff. of JBot.) 

Gbbanium THONBEnoii. — A native of Japan. An annual of pros- 
tote growth. The flowers are of a purple colour, three-quarters of an 
inch across. Neat and pretty. 

Heliotbopium Peruvi^num, var. Gem. — This handsome variety 
has been raised by Mr. Salter, of Versailles Nursery, Hammersmith. 
It originated from a seed obtained from H. Voltaireanum. The flowers 
are in compact heads, similar in colour to H. Voltaireanum, but has a 
distinct white eye. The plant is of vigorous growth, and blooms yery 
profusely. It is a charming addition to the lovely tribe. (Figured in 
Mag. of Bot.) 

LiiiiUM Waixichianum. Dr. Wajllicii’s Nepal Lilt. — In habit 
this very noble flowering species resembles L. longiflorum, L. speciosum, 
&c., and grows as freely. The flowers are borne singly, terminal, 
drooping ; of a creamy-white colour. Each flower is nine to ten inches, 
or more, long, and nearly as much across the top of the flower, when 
fully open. They are very fragrant. It has bloomed in the Botanical 
Gardens at Belflist. (Figured in BoU Mag.y 4561.) 

Oncidium luridum atratum. — The Horticultural Society intro- 
duced this handsome flowering plant from Mexico. Sepals and petals 
are olive and rose coloured ; lip a rich crimson, with five dark purple 
tubercles. 

Phtllocactus anguugera. The angle-bearing leaf-cactus. 
Mr. Hartweg, who was sent out by the Horticultural Society, to collect 
plants in California, states “ that he first saw this plant near Montanejo, 
a village in the west of Mexico. It was growing in a forest of oaks, 
and, from its native association, is supposed to require only a green- 
house habitation in our own country. It proves to be one of the 
hardiest species. It belongs to what would generally be considered the 
|||pj|phyUum section of Cactae. The flowers are borne at the ^ges of 
flat leaves, each being five to six inches long ; brown outside and 
wiii^ within, and five inches across when fullv open. It is in the 
CoP^tipn Of the !fIorticultural Society at Chiswick. (Figured iu 
fifUHsr Garden.) 
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^^TTOTES. Wa¥eb LETrtJtofc fSviJonvine 
aquatica.)-Thu singular plant only requires a vaiS StSfe ^ZSS? 
with water and tufts of itWaloi the 8urf^X^l“l|k™?M 
grown Cabbage Lettuce, which continues in sreat beauti^n]] mmn. 

»uty. The roots hang down in the water, and are a vOiV nreftv 

nKtoh“2fy”S“U’'‘"'’ •" "I 

In the West Indies, this plant covers the sur&ee of sht<nwi.s 
n the same tray as the Duck% Meat do 

to be grown under glass in Great Britain, and in a SS' of S W 
^v^njy d^rm of JFigure^ in ^0 “ 

dwarf hardy shrub. The flowers uav ... i j 

bright yellow colour, each about an inch across. M^or rnttum/.. 
introduced this handsome shrub to the Dublin Botanic Garden. 


ScMNiA opposiTiFOLiA. — This is a very lovely annual, from the 
Swan River colony. It is nearly allied to the Helichrysum. It is quite 
equal in beauty to the charming Rhodanthe Manglesii, and the flowers 
are of a similar form, but erect, and of a similar beautiful rose colour. 
The flower stem rises a foot or more high, and the flowers are borne in 
broad corymbous heads, twenty or more blossoms in each. A separate 
flower is nearly an inch across. Seeds were sent to the Royal Gardens 
of Kew by Mr. Drummond. Seeds require to be sown early in spring ; 
plants potted off singly, or three in a pot, to have a larger display, and 
otherwise treated as greenhouse ornamental annuals for summer display 
therein. It is a very charming plant, and a valuable substitute in the 
greenhouse, when the usual collection is out of doors in sumtner. 
(Figured in JSot. Mag.^ 4560.) 

Tamarindus officinalis. Tamarind Tree. — The West Indian 
kind is, in the Royal Gardens of Kew, about fourteen feet high. Its 
beautiful Acacia-like foliage has a pretty appearance^ The flowers are 
borne in short racemes terminal on the side shoots, each raceme having 
from six to eight. A separate blossom is an inch across, has six 
spreading petals, of a pale yellow streaked with red. (Figured in 
Bot. Mag.^ 4563.) 

Vanda Ccerulea. The blue flowRred. — This is said to be the 
noblest of the Indian race of Orchids, and Mr. GrifRth found it growing 
among the Kiasya or Cossya Hills. The leaves of this wonderful 
plant are five inches long, by one wide ; at their end, two-lobed, and 
each lobe sharp pointed, so that the end looks as if a piece had been 
struck off by a punch. The flowers grow in upright spikes. A piece 
of a stem, but four inches long, bears four such spikes, which are ffofii 
six to nine inches long, and carry from nine to twelve flowers. Rach 
blossom is about four inches across, of a delicate lilac4>Iue colour. 
Messrs. Veitch’s have received tliis very charming plant from their 
valuable collector, Mr. Lobb. 

’the above description is of a dried specimen Which had been ebnt. 
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we beUeve, to Dr. Lindley, by Mr. Griffith. (Figured in 
Flower Garden.) 


Showy Piamts in Bix)om at the Botal Gardens op Kew. 
Banksia 8PiNOL08.-Plant ten feet high, ®hort, Pinus-Me 

foliage. The tufts of flowers are each six inches long, of a deep goW 

colour, with crimson filaments. Verylhandsome. , T?l,ndo 

TtAKKBTA pamdosa —Leaves like those of a small-leaved Kiodo- 
deSron ponticum. Tufts of flowers, each seven inches long, of a nch 
brown colour. Very handsome. ... , n . -i 

Banksia mftit ^ ^ ’a®* ..4oome. 

ihe above Banksias are in the large house appropriated solely to 
this class of plants. The three now in bloom are well deserving a 
place in any similar house. 


In the Greenhouse. 

Acacias. — A. mucronata; plant five yards high, small lance-shaped 
leaved, fine yellow blossoms, profuse bloomer. A. lineata; fine foliage, 
flowers in round balls, of a deep gold colour, produced in vast pro- 
fusion. One of the handsomest, and deserves to be in every green- 
house. A, dipteral the flowers are in round balls, pure white, and 
contrast prettily with the yellow, sulphur, and golden ones. A. de- 
pendens; flowers pale yellow, A. rotundifolia ; very pretty, small 
foliage, and the flowers in round balls of a deep yellow colour ; very 
hand^me. A. eriocarpa ; the flowers in large balls, of a very rich 
deep yellow; very handsome. A. squarrosa; the flowers similar in 
size and colour to the last described. A.puhescens; panicles of flowers, 
drooping, a profuse bloomer, with lich yellow flowers ; very neat. Like 
all the tribe, they are interestingly neat, pretty, and many of them 
fragrant; blooming, too, at this season renders them additionally 
charming. Every greenhouse ought to have some of them. 

Babosma pioiciEA. — A bush three feet high, covered with a pro- 
ftision of white flowers. Each blossom is about a quarter of an inch 
across. They are produced in terminal branching panicled spikes. 
Very neat, and well merits a place in the greenhouse. 

CoBBAA BBiLLiANTA. — The tube-shaped flowers are each an inch 
and a half long, bright crimson-red, with a large yellow tip. Very 
pretty. There were several other species and varieties in bloom. The 
colours we have recently given, and every one of them — white, scarlet, 
yellowish-white, blush, crimson, and rose — merit a place in every 
greenhouse. They bloom, too, for many months, which renders them 
truly valuable. 

CTTieus FiLiFES, with a profusion of its pure white pea-^formed 
flowers, on long drooping shoots, had a neat and beautiful effect. 

Daphne indica bubba. — This very fragrant flowering plant; is 
very valuable as a winter bloomer. The flowers are ting^ with 
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reddish-purple, similar in size to the old species, D. indica« It is well 
worth growing. 

Epacbises. — E. autumnalis; vivid crimson, fine. E* magnifica; 
bright rosy-pink. K campanuUUa Ma ; pure white bells, very neat. 
E, hyadnthijiora ; rose, very pretty. E. grandijUyra ; an old but fine 
species ; the bushy plant is four feet high, ana as much across, and 
will be in profuse bloom for many months. E. nivea ; white, bell- 
shaped, pretty. E. microphylla; white, in long spikes; very^neat. 

Ebicas. — E^ vernix coccinea; globe-shaped, of a bright orange- 
scarlet, blooms freely, very pretty. E. cerinthoides major ; flowers in 
terminal heads, tube an inch and a half long, of a rich scarlet colour. 
By tho obooia, UfPTals are produced, and the plant form* a 

pretty bush ; without this attention, it usually grows imkod. E. peU 
lucidai tube one inch, rose and white. • E, gracilis vemalis ; small 
globe, purple, in vast profusion, neat and pretty. E, colorans ; white 
and rose, tube one inch, profuse. E. hUmda ; flesh and purple, tube 
one inch. E. vemix; orange, with green tip, globular, very pretty. 
E, cerinthoides alba ; white, with a tinge of rose ; when advanced, tube 
nearly an inch long; very pretty. E. refulgens; tube one inch, 
orange, with green tip ; pretty. 

Leucopogon lanceolatum. — The foliage is small, very neat, as is 
the habit of the upright-growing shrubby plant. The flowers are small, 
but produced in vast profusion, in very long spikes^ renders it a charm- 
ing object. It deserves to be in every greenhouse. 

Luculia OBATI88IMA. — A tall plant in a tub had borne sixty-five 
heads of flowers, but was now declining. Their beauty and fragrance 
entitle them to a place in every greenhouse. 

Mubattia (Polygala of some) stipulacea. — The foliage is of 
the small, stiff class, and the flowers are small, but produced nume- 
rously, in long spikes, of a bright violet colour. It is a beautiful 
species, and deserves to be in every greenhouse. 

Selaoo DI8TAN8. — A pretty, fine-leaved, shrubby plant, ii^hich 
blooms in profusion. The flowers arq small, but are numerously borne 
in long spikes. Its blooming so freely during winter, too, renders it 
increasingly valuable and interesting. 

A quantity of beautiful Cinebabias were beginning to bloom, and 
a fine show will, no doubt, be kept up till midsummer, or later. 

In the Stove, 

Many plants of Gesnsba Hebbebtii and zebbina were in splendid 
bloom ; flowering spikes four feet high. One pot of the former had 
eight fine spikes. Highly ornamental. 

Achimenes picta. — Numerous pots and tubs of this beautiful species 
in fine bloom. One had nine flowering stems, three feet high. These 
and the Gesneras are grown in boxes, or pans, about eight inches deep 
and eighteen across, in loam, rotten 1^-mould, and a liberal sprinkling 
of small bits of charcoal. 
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« bdilwe, to Dr. Ltodley, bj Mr. GriSth. (Fig™> l» '’«**’* 
Ftower Garden.) 



foliage. The tufts of flowers are^h 


long, 


wi,h r,ta«,n (tomtoto. SWo- 

brown colour. Very handsome. . , y* . • -» 

Banksia. Vi 

I'he above Banksias are in the large house appropriated solely to 
this class of plants. The three now in bloom are well deserving a 
place in any similar house. 


In the Greenhouse, 

Acacias. — A. mucronata; plant five yards high, small lance-shaped 
leaved, fine yellow blossoms, profuse bloomer. A, linecUa; fine foliage, 
flowers in round balls, of a deep gold colour, produced in vast pro- 
fusion. One of the handsomest, and deserves to be in every green- 
house. A, diptera ; the flowers are in round balls, pure white, and 
contrast prettily with the yellow, sulphur, and golden ones. A. de- 
pendens; flowers pale yellow. A. rotundifolia ; very pretty, small 
foliage, and the flowers in round balls of a deep yellow colour ; very 
handsome. A, eriocarpa ; the flowers in large Imlls, of a very rich 
deep yellow; very handsome. A. squarrosa; the flowers similar in 
size and colour to the last described. A.pubescens; panicles of flowers, 
drooping, a profuse bloomer, with rich yellow flowers ; very neat. Like 
all the tribe, they are interestingly neat, pretty, and many of them 
fragrant; blooming, too, at this season renders them additionally 
charming. Every greenhouse ought to have some of them. 

Babosma dioicjba.— a bush three feet high, covered with a pro- 
fusion of white flowers. Each blossom is about a quarter of an inch 
across. They are produced in terminal branching panicled spikes. 
Yery neat, and well merits a place in the greenhouse. 

CoBBJBA BEiLLiANTA. — The tube-shaped flowers are each an inch 
and a half long, bright crimson-red, with a large yellow tip. Very 
pretty. There were several other species and varieties in bloom. The 
colours we have recently given, and every one of them — white, scarlet, 
yellowbh-white, blush, crimson, and rose — merit a place in every 
greenhouse. They bloom, too, for many months, which renders them 
truly valuable. 

Cttisus FiLiPES, with a profusion of its pure white p^^ftHmled 
floweih, on long drooping shoots, had a neat and b^utiful effect 

Daphne indica bubba.-— This very fragrant flowering ijs 
very valuable as a winter bloomer. The flowers are tin^ with 
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reddbh-purple, similar in size to the old species, D. indica. It is well 
worth growing. 

Epacrises. — E. autumnalis; vivid crimson, fine. E. fnagnjfieat 
bright rosy-pink. E. eampanukUa Ma; pure white bells, very neat. 
E. hyaciiUhiflora ; rose, very pretty. E. grandifiara ; an old but fine 
species ; the bushy plant is four feet high, and as much across, and 
will be in profuse bloom for many months. E* nivea; white, bell- 
shaped, pretty. E. microphyUa; white, in long ^kes; very^neat. 

Ericas. — E* vernix eoccinea; globe-shaped, of a bright orange- 
scarlet, blooms freely, very pretty. E, cerinthoides major; fiowers in 
terminal heads, tube an inch and a half long, of a rich scarlet colour. 

iha aKooio, latprals are produced, and the plant form* a 
pretty bush ; without this attention, it usually grows tiako^. E. peU 
lueida; tube one inch, rose and white. • E. gretcilis vomalis ; small 
globe, purple, in vast profusion, neat and pretty. E* colorans; white 
and rose, tube one inch, profuse. E, blanda ; fiesh and purple, tube 
one inch. E. vemix; orange, with green tip, globular, very pretty. 
E. cerinthoides alba ; white, with a tinge of rose ; when advanced, tube 
nearly an inch long; very pretty. E. rrfulgens; tube one inch, 
orange, with gpreen tip ; pretty. 

Leucopogon lanceolatum. — ^The foliage is small, very neat, as is 
the habit of the upright-growing shrubby plant. The flowers are small, 
but produced in vast profusion, in very long spikes^ renders it a charm- 
ing object. It deserves to be in every greenhouse. 

Loculia oratissiha. — A tall plant in a tub had borne sixty-five 
heads of fiowers, but was now declining. Their beauty and fiagrance 
entitle them to a place in every greenhouse. 

Murattia (Polygala of some) stipulacea, — ^The foliage is of 
the small, stifif class, and the flowers are small, but produced nume- 
rously, in long spikes, of a bright violet colour. It is a beautiful 
species, and deserves to be in every greenhouse. 

Selaoo nisTANS. — A pretty, fine-leaved, shrubby plant, which 
blooms in profusion. The flowers arQ small, but are numerously borne 
in long spikes. Its blooming so freely during winter, too, renders it 
increasingly valuable and interesting. 

A quantity of beautiful Cinerarias were beginning to bloom, and 
a fine ^how will, no doubt, be kept up till midsummer, or later. 

In the Stove. 

Many plants of Gbsnera Herbertii and zebrina were in splendid 
bloom ; flowering spikes four feet high. One pot of the former had 
eight fine spikes. Highly ornamented. 

Achimsnes picta.— Numerous pots and tubs of thb beautiful species 
in fine bloom. One had nine flowerii^ stems, three feet high. These 
and the Gesneras are grown in boxes, or pans, about eight inch^ d^p 
and eighteen across, in loam, rotten leaf-mould, and a liberal sprinkling 
of smidl bits of charcoal. 
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CXllianbEA TWEElitA.— Three large plahts Sn blsatitlfiai bl<3Hdta. 
The elegant tasselled thread-like crimson flowers, in confeast with tfe'e 
Miiik)8a4ike foliage, had a charming efledt. This plant for the stove, 
and the Inga pukherrima for the greenhouse, ought to be in every 

one. 

CraTANrasRA aueantiaca. — Heads of flowers like a Justicia 
camea, but of an orange-yellow colour. Very pretty. 

EeaE^emum PtrixJHELLUM. — Bine plants, with three hekds of rich 
blue flowers, had a nice effect. This is deser ving of a place in every 
stove or warm greenhouse. 

EuPttoEBf A jacquiniploea. — This is au elegant plant when in foil 
bloom 5 its long branches, orttam<»ntod wUh numerous OeauUfld oinu^e- 
scarlet flowers, produce a striking appearance. Each blossom is about 
half an inch across. It ought to be in every stove or warm green*- 
house. 

PhaJtus geanbipolius (Limodoetjm of some). — Flower-stems 
three to four feet high; sepals and petals white outside, chocolate 
inside; labellum white and rosy-purple. A noble species. 

Phajus intermedia. — This is not quite so vigorous, but the inside 
of the sepals and petals are of a deep nankeen colour, contrasting 
prettily with the outer white, as well as the cream-white and crimson 
labellum. Very beautiful. 

PoiNSETTiA PULCHEERiMA. — This noblc-looking plant, with its rich 
crimson and purple large heads, have a splendid effect. One or two, 
placed in a collection of plants, produce a fine contrast with all others 

Sericogbaphus Ghiesbrectiana. — This is a most lovely plant, 
and its fine panicles of tube-formed, rich scarlet flowers produce a 
chaining effect. It is deserving of a place in every stove or green- 
house. 

A NOVEL METHOD OF PRESERVING FLOWERS 
IN BLOOM. 

BY HE. H. STlLWELLk OARDENEB, FBOOlfORE, NBAR ST. ALBANS. 

It is well known that a primary object of the existence of a plant is 
the proper maturation of its seed. This cannot be expected, is a general 
rule, unless the forina be applied to the stigma of the flower. It has, 
however, been discovered, that if this impregnation be prevented, the 
flower will retain its beauty for many days longer than would have been 
the case had impregnation been effected. To realize the advantage above 
stated, Artificial means must be employed. 'This is readily accomplished 
by the removal of the stigma from the flower, as eoon as the blossom 
opens. Even should farina be scattered upon the remaining style, no 
impi^fegtmtiun UVUld be effected thereby. Such a Simple process is 
vmy valrntble, wh^ it is desirable lo prolong the beauty of particular 
flowers. Tlie flowers of Pelargoniums, being so treated, preserve all 
thdr ft es h b ess and beauty for at feast ten days longer thah if not done. 
This fact is not new, but it is not so generally known Wb it ought to be. 
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ON SHOWING CAKNATIONS AND PIOOTEES* 

A Oo&^ESFONBENT to the MiMund Pldrist rebmtks Upon the|fxeat trial 
shows of these flowers which took pkce last se^on^ ^nd suggests the for- 
mation of an or^nlzed SoOfety, to be called “ iThe Nauonal Flori- 
cultuVal Society, or such other name as may he approved. One especial 
particular should be arranged, vi4., a fuU report of each exhibition 
should be drawn up by the judges immediately after the show has heed 
held, and the good qualities^ or defects^ of each variety of flower 
exhibited, as might appear to them to^ call for the same, should be 
given. Also to mpport or deprecate the practice or mode of showing 
the flowers according to their judgment. We should then, in course 
of time, have some data to work upon, so as to bring about one uniform 
system of exhibiting, the want of which I have felt. Here I beg to 
call attention to the void which has been left as to the propriety or 
impropriety of using cards, about which so much was written last 
Spring, not a word can I find either for or against since the great 
exhibitions took place, although it Was predicted, and hoped for, that 
those shows was to settle the matter. 

As to the mode of showing, very great improvement may, I think, 
be made. For instance, there should be no collections of six, or even 
two flowers, at such exhibitions ; the old maxim, ” let every tub 
stand on its own bottom,” should be adopted, as a sine gud non ; and 
the same variety should be placed orily once. This would enable a 
grower in the most remote corner of the kingdom to form a tolerably 
correct idea of the comparative merits of the numerous varieties in 
cultivation ; whereas, who can tell anything at all about it from the 
past exhibitions ? There should be an additional class, in which to 
test seedlings; where an equal number of blooms of each variety 
should compete, but the above rule be reversed, viz. each should be 
placed as often as its merits surpassed its rivals. I say additional 
class"^^ because they should aho be allowed to compete with the old 
varieties, where the number of blooms should be unlimited, and there- 
fore only one would be sufficient, if good ; but limited in the other 
class, to show how much better it is tlian other new ones. 

; Some one may object to the first mode, and say it would not be fair 
to a good variety ; but is it not equally unfair for one variety only, 
and, it may be, the same grower, as at the last exhibition, to sweep 
the deck at once ? Where is the competition of the grower in such a 
case ? It was the variety, not skill, that gained the victory ; but the 
other mode would show both at once. Local societies may very 
reasonably, in the present state of floriculture, leave it open for the 
exhibitors to put up such flowers as they have^ for the want of more or 
better varieties ; but where a society is formed with such pretensions 
as The National ought to have, there should be the most perfect 
code of laws, both as to quality and showing^ in order to prove to 
those who only have the chance of reading the reports, as well as those 
who actually see the flowers, which are best, and why they are so. 

Many of our humbler competitors cannot aflbrd to get new varieties 
as oft^ as they appear (and I include myself in this class of culti- 
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vators), but such as they do possess they may cultivate well, the 
above mode of exhibiting would enable all to compete, however small 
their collection ; and there should be scope enough given, by allowing 
every variety shown to be placed according to its merits. There 
would be no lack of opportunities for 4he distribution of the funds, 
however large they may grow, as there would be fourteen (or, if the 
scarJet-edged picotees were shown apart from the rose- edged, sixteen) 
different classes, in some of which there would be upwards of twenty, 
and perhaps thirty, distinct varieties shown. 

Next in order is the (at present) undefined classes of lipht and 
Aeat^-edged picotees. I have often w^ondered at, and deeply regretted, 
the want of decision, or firmness, in judges on this point ; particularly 
when I have seen the same variety taking prizes in both classes, and 
that too with blooms as much alike as two peas could he I Really, in 
the middle of the nineteenth century this ought not so to be. Why 
not say at once, that such only as have a threadlike margin of colour 
will be considered light-edged,” and there would be an end to the 
difficulty. To this it must and will come ere long I hope. Colour 
should be left untouched, being a matter purely of taste, and differing 
in many individuals without their being able to give any distinct 
reason why they prefer one shade to the other ; but it is unpardonable 
to say that, because the colour is lights although broody it should take 
prec^ence of a narrow or threadlike marking which is of a deeper 
colour. 


SPRING FLOWERS.— ANEMONE. 

From the soft; wing of vernal breezes shed, 

Anemonies.” — Thompson, 

That veteran troop who will not for a blast 
Of nipping air, like cowards, quit the field.” — Mason, 

And coy Anemone, that ne’er uncloses 

Her lips until they’re blown on by the wind.” — Smith, 

The Greeks named this flower Anemone from Anemosy the wind, 
because it flowers both in a windy season and in exposed windy 
situations. 

Rapin, in his poem on gardens, ascribes the birth of the Anemone to 
the jealousy of Flora ; who, fearing that the incomparable beauty of a 
Grecian nymph would win from her the love of her husband Zephyr, 
transformed her into this flower. But to thb tale he adds an account 
better authorised, of the Anemone having sprung from the blood of 
Adonis and the t^rs of Venus shed over his body ; and it is but com- 
mofi justice to Flora to observe that this is the generally received 
opinion of the origin of the Anemone. Cowley gives it this parentage 
in his poem on plants. Ovid describes Venus lamenting over the 
bleeding body of her lover, whose memory and her own grief she 
resolves to perpetuate by channng his blood to a flower ; but, less 
poetically than some others, he substitutes nectar for the tears of 
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Venus, not even hinting that the Mid nectar was the tean of the 
goddess: — 

“ But be thy blood a flower. Had Pros^ine ^ 

The power to change a nymph to mint ? Is mine 
Inferior? or will any envy me . 

For such a change ? Thus havmg uttored, she 
Poured neclar on it, of 
SprinkW therewith the 
Like shining bubble| 

And ere flower, alike in colour, rose, 

as those trees produce whose fruits enclose 
Within the limber rind their purple grains ; 

And yet the beauty but awhile remains ; 

For those light-hanging leaves, infirmly placed, 

The winds, that blow on all things, quickly blast.” 

Sandy s* Ovid^ book x , 


By this, the boy that by her side lay killed, 

Was melted like a vapour from her sight ; 

And in hb blood, that on the ground lay spilled, 

A purple flower sprung up, chequered with white, 
Resembling well his pale cheeks, and the blood 
Which in round drops upon their whiteness stood.” 

Shakspeards Venus and Adon^\ 

The Spanish 'poet, Garcilasso, attributed the red colour only of the 
Anemone to the blo^ of Adonis ; — 

Hb sunbeam-tinted tresses drooped unbound, 

Sweeping the earth with negligence uncouth ; 

The white Anemonies that near him blew 
Felt hb red blood, and red for ever grew.” 

W\ffi/fis Translation^ p. 273. 

The ancients made this flower the emblem of sickness. Pliny tells 
us that the magicians and wise men in old times attributed wonderful 
powers to this plant, and ordered that every person should gather the 
first Anemone he saw in the year, repeating at the same time, I 
gather thee for a remedy against disease.” It was then devoutly placed 
in scarlet cloth, and kept undisturbed, unless the gatherer became in- 
disposed, when it was tied either around the neck or arm of the 
patient. 

Some suppose that the Anemone was made the emblem of sickness 
in allusion to the fate of Adonis, the favourite of Venus, who changed 
his body into thb flower after he had been killed by a boar which he 
had wounded in the chase : — 


The flying savage, wounded, turned i^in, 
Wren^ed out the gory dart, and foamed with pain. 
The trembling boy by flight his safety sought. 

And now recalled the lore which Venus taught. 
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Bat now too lAte to By the bbar he tttovh. 

Who in the ^in his tusks impetuous drove: 

On the discoloured gnus Adoais lay, 

The m(^ter trampling ojer his bwuteous prey. 

Yet dares not Venus with a change surprise. 

And in a flower hM her fallen hero rise I 
me blood ® ^ 

The scented bWi„ ?*>« bestows. 

Little as rain-drops, yru^^ ^ j* ,®® » 

Borne by the winds along a7oVi*^ 

Short time ensued, till where the blooi'^vVw. 

A flower be^n to rear its purple head j ^ 

Such as on funic apples is revealed, 

Or in the fllmy rind but half concealed. 

Still here the fate of lovely forms we see, 

So sudden fedes the sweet Anemone. 

The feeble stems, to stormy blasts a prey. 

Their sickly beauties droop and pine away. 

The winds forbid the flowers to flourish long, 

Which oWe to winds their name in Grecian song.” 

Eusde7i*s Ovid. 


It is related by other mythologists that Adonis was restored to life 
again by Proserpine, on condition that he should spend one half of the 
year with her and the other with Venus. This is thought to imply the 
alternate return of summer and winter. The festivals of Jkdonis com- 
menced with mournful lamentations, and flpished with joy and gladness, 
which would seem to indicate a belief of his return to life. 

The Anemone was held in great estimation by the Homans for the 
purpose of forming wreaths for the head ; and there is scarce any 
flower better calculated to be artificially imitated for the purpose of 
omfamenting the temple of Venus; for as its flowers are of such various 
colours, the Venuses of every tint, from the blackest child of Africa to 
the fairest daughter of Britain, may suit their complexions by wreaths 
of Anemones. 

At what period our ancestors first called this plant by the Greek 
name is uncertain. Turner writes on it by that appellation i^ 1568, 
and observes that it maye be called in English Hose Pebsely 
(Parsley), because there groweth a floure like a single Hose in y 
middle of this herbe, which is very Jyke persely in the leaves that are 
aboute the rote.” 

That the Anemone was a favourite flower, and sought after mih 
diligence to embellish gardens in the age of J^ixab^h, will appear by 
an extract from Gerard’s Herbal of 1597) who says, The stock or 
kindred of the Anemones, or winde flowers, are without number, or at 
the least not known vnto any one that hath written of plants. For 
Dodoneus hath set forth five sorts, L\)belitdf iDaber Montanus 
ten, myselfe haue in my" garden twelve sorts, and yet I do 

heare of ditfere mote, dlflferlng verte notably any t>f these ; euery 
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neve yeere bringe^h with it newe ^nd strange l^des, apd euery 
cauutrey peculiar plants of thie sorte, which are sent vnto vs from 
farre countriesi in hope to receive &ojpi vs such as onpr countrie 
yeddeth.*’ 


CULTUBE QP DIFFERENT SECTIONS OF ROSE& 

BT ROSA. 

In the many excellent observations, on the cultivation of the rose 
which have appeared, I have frequently observed that the rules, though 
most excellent in themselves, as applied to many species of roses, have 
usually been too general, and have proceeded on the principle of con- 
sidering most species as requiring the same modes of treatment, while 
the great difference in the habits, nature, places and manner of growth, 
seem to me to point out important variations in the soil, situation, and 
mode of cultivation required by many of the different species. I 
therefore would state some of the differences and places of g^wth, in a 
wild state, of some of the species, and the variations they seem to 
suggest in the culture. Though plants are greatly altered by culture 
yet they generally retain a considerable bias to the soil and situaiion 
for whidi^ by noiure^ they are formed ; and it is usually within a 
certabi range only, of what I would call their natural habits, that they 
are capable of improvement by cultivation. 

In taking a cursory view of the difference which there appears to me 
to be among some of the species of roses, I shall, to make myself 
better understood, separate the genus into five divisions. 

In the first division I place Rosa spinosissima and its varieties, 
the B. lutea, sulphurea^ and* cinnamomea which, from their slender 
shoots, small and numerous thorns, and fibrous roots growing very near 
the surface of the ground, are all, I believe, plants in their wild state 
growing upon heaths and places where there is but little depth of soil, 
and are surrounded only by plants of a low stature ; they would seem 
therefore to require to be planted in an airy situation, and not to need 
much depth of soil, as in their natural places of growth they are ex- 
posed to the browsing of cattle, and we find them to bear much cubing 
and shortening of their shoots. 

In the second division I include the numerous varieties of Bosa 
provincialis, centifolia, gallica and muscosa. The varieties of these 
species are so numerous that this division contains the greatest number 
as well as many of the most beautiful roses ; they appear to me to 
plants which, judging from their manner of growth, have in their 
natural situations to contend with high grasses and other strong grow- 
ing perennial plants; when overpowered by these they, as it were, 
remove by sending out roots near the surface of the ground which, 
when they reach a more airy spot, throw up suckers, these exhaust the 
old plant, and form a new one a better situation ; the roots of this 
division, though less fibrous than those of the first, yet are so much so, 
and grow so near the surfi^e of the ground, as not to require either a 
stroug pr deep spil. 
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The third division condists at Bosa villosa rubiginosa, mosehaeta 
alba, dauiascena^ and canina: the roses of this di^ion have much 
stronger roots than the others, and strike much deeper into the earth. 
The place of their growth in their wild state Is among large, strong 
growing shrubs and trees : they therefore require a much stronger and 
deeper soil, and a less airy situation than the two former divisions, and 
th^ do not need nor bear so mucli pruning of the shoots. 

The fourth division consists of Rosa avensis, sempervirens, Banksiae, 
and multiflora. These roses, in their natural state, trail along tlie 
ground, or support themselves by bushes growing near them, they 
therefore do not require a very airy situation. 

The fifthj division consists of Rosa semperflorens and indica. The 
sudden and rapid way in which these roses send forth their shoots 
immediately on a change of cold to heat, points them out as growing 
in their wild state on mountains covered with snow a part of the year, 
and like other natives of such places, with rapidity, taking advantage 
of an interval of warmth to grow, bloom, and ripen Uieir seed. 


ON PROLONGING THE FLOWERING SEASON OF 
CAMPANULA PYRAMIDALIS. 

BY MR. THOMAS BOWEIXi OF AMINGTON HAIX. 

When properly managed the Campanula pyramidalis is one of the 
most charming ornaments of the floral tribe, especially when grown in 
pots, either for the summer ornament of the greenhouse, sitting-room, 
verandah, or terrace. I And many previous testimonies to the same 
purport are recorded in the volumes of this Magazine. There are, too, 
partmular directions given as to the method of treatment by which 
specimens of extraordinary size and beauty have been produced. Such 
being the case I do not think it necessary that I should here enter upon 
the same ground. There is, however, one particular which will give 
even additional interest and value to this fine blooming plant, viz. to 
extend the period of its floral display. This I am glad to state can be 
done, and as it is said great edbcts result from little causes,” by the 
following very simple process t 

In the year 1849 I had a fine plant which commenced blooming in 
July, and its season of great beauty was extended up to Christmas. 
This was eflbcted by regularly cutting off the decayed flowers, so as to 
prevent the production of any seed. As above remarked, the plant 
made a fine display until Christmas, and even in January and February 
1850 it had some blossoms. The operation is easily done, and the 
result will most amply repay for the attention. 


NEW MODE OF PROPAGATING HERBACEOUS 
PEONIES. 

BY M. DUVAL. 

[In Van Hontte’s Flora des Serres.] 

OvEE A tuft of Peony, with herbaceous stems, place a box or pot 
without a bottom ; fill the box or pot up with well-worked vegetable 
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mould ; the steins have then to make their way throug^h this earth 
before they can produce any flowers. If the height of me box or pot 
is from thirteen to flfleen inches^ it is of no consequence ; the stems 
always rise through this thickness, and alw^s attain the height fixed 
for them, and then develop their flowers. The soil should be kept 
damp all the summer, in order that roots may be formed in a proper 
way. Towards November or December, the stems may be cut off 
flush with the bottom of the box or pot, for they will be found fur- 
nished with roots throughout their entire lengths. The same stems 
may be cut into lengths, and each length, having a bud and some roots, 
will, if placed in well-worked soil, produce a new plant. In planting 
these lengths, each should be covered with earth about two inches deep, 
so that t£^ plant may draw nourishment from the soil, and not be kill^ 
in frosty weather. In this way the stems of the double-flowered 
Paeonia officinalis, which are commonly annuals, become perennials, by 
the absence of light, and the obstruction artificially applied to their 
growth. All my experiments have been made on this plant, but I am 
convinced that similar results could be obtained from others of like 
nature. Although the common Peony is exceedingly hardy and strong 
in constitution, no mode of multiplying it has been hit upon, except by 
dividing its roots, which greatly disorders the course of its vegetation. 
By the new process, many plants can be obtained, and the large roots 
of the original one remain undisturbed. Propagation by dividing the 
great roots is exceedingly easy, for each piece carefully treated gives in 
time a plant ; but the plant thus obtained does not bear any flowers for 
the first three years, after which time development process rapidly ; 
the new process above described is much quicker. Chinese Peonies, 
which have been hitherto universally propagated by the division of 
their under-ground stems, may, I have every reason to believe, be mul- 
tiplied in the new way. 

The common purple Peony and its varieties are often planted in the 
most unsuitable situations ; th^ are put under trees in large parks, or 
in clumps in pleasure-gardens ; their stems are consequently poor, and 
their flowers not half so large as they should be. Placed in prop^ 
situations, the common height of the purple Peony and its varieties is 
about throe feet. In order that a tuft of Peony may grow well, it 
should occupy a circumference of two yards, and be placed where the 
gardener’s spade can never wound its roots. The plant likes to be left 
alone and undisturbed ; it does not like to be placed near other plants 
with long roots which intermix with its own, and deprive them of the 
moisture they require. It is only when these conditions are observed 
that fine Peonies are produced ; if they are put under the shade of a 
large tree, their stems are weak, and are beaten down by the first storm 
of wind and rain. The space of two yards may seem unnecessary in 
the eyes of many amateurs, but let them recollect that it will soon be 
filled by stems themselves a yard long, and which spread out from a 
common centre; besides the roots are longer than the stems, and ought 
not to be interfered with. 

There dsed to be, many years ago, in M. Mold’s park, at Mdri-sur- 
Oise, a horse-shoe plantation of clipped Yews. Between each Yew 
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a P^jny ; there W£^ plenty of room for th^ growth of the 
^eoniest they had |^nty of air and light, were never disturbed in any 
> 9 ( 1^1 and bore ma^ificent flowers, which produced a very iine eflbct* 
I have never since seen so beautiful a plantation* 

The ground intended for Peonies must be well dug and loosened at 
l|e^ three feet deep, so that the roots, which sjpread in every direction, 
naay act freely and for a long time ; for these plants will continue to 
flourish for forty or fifty years, without showing any symptoms of 
dec^, provided always they are never disturbed. The Peony is one 
of the few plants not attacked by grubs and insects ; this is true of all 
its varieties. The earwig alone is sometimes found among the petals ; 
but they do not stay long, as the first fall of rain or heavy dew causes 
them to decamp. 

TiThat we have said about the preparation of the earth is of special 
importance when we are dealing with the Chinese Peonies, for their 
roots are as long again as those of the common variety, and their stems 
cannot acquire their prpper height ; nor can their flowers attain per- 
fection unless there is a plentiful supply of nourishment. Paeon ia 
eduiis requires peculiar attention, for its stems naturally grow three, 
four, or four and a half feet high. 

Peonies are extremely useful for decorating gardens, as the quality 
of t^e soil is not of great consequence, and tlie beauty and odour of the 
flowers are of the highest degree of merit, ^ 


BEIEF REMARKS. 

PoiNSBTTXA puLCHBBBiMA. — All who havc a stove should cultivate 
this plant, whose beautiful floral leaves or bracts create a gay appear- 
ance for about three months during the dullest time of the year, and 
even a small piece introduced into a bouquet is sure to be admired. 
When I cut down an old plant, in January or February, I select for 
cuttings those portions on which the eyes are placed ratlier closely 
together, and make them into lengths of about a foot, each having six 
eyes, I insert the cutting over the two lowermost eyes into a tan bed, 
in which pine-apples are grown. The eyes above the tan will generally 
all have pushed by about April, and by that time roots will have been 
sent out from the Ipwer eyes. I then take the plants up carefully, and 
pot them, shading them from the sun for a week or so ; when they 
have become well established in the pots, or about Midsummer, I pinch 
the tops off the young shoots, which induces them to double their 
nuu>|ber, each shoot breaking at the two uppermost eyes. I now en- 
courage them to grow vigorously by^ giving them plenty of hetU, air, 
water, and root-room, I pot them in a mixture of loam, peat, and 
Cpumure, in equal parts, and keep them growing on until November, 
when they begin to show their bright crimson bracts, and they remain 
cbjeots of great attraction during the winter. I have a plant at the 
p^^escnt time with eight heads, or bunches, of red leaves on it, each head 
measuring from 12 to 20 inches across. The temperature I grow it in 
from 55® to 70® in winter, and from 65® to 90® in summer. — 
t Pofshi^^ PkehurH. 
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OxALts Bowvi. — It has been stated that this Oxalis should be pi^ 
tected from frost I have grown it, at Nettleftombe, for these last 
sixtemi years, without any protection whatever. The bed was pre* 
pared in the following manner : — The earth was removed to the depth 
of two feet. I then introduced eight inches of drainage, laying on the 
top of it a layer of fresh turf, with the view of preventing the soil filling 
up the interstices. I then filled up the bed with equal parts of well- 
rotted, turfy loam and leaf-mould, intimately mixed together. In May, 
1 turned out the plants, and placed them so that the bulbs might be 
three inches below the surface. Thus circumstanced, I have never 
found them to receive any injury, with the exception of the foliage 
being destroyed by frost. They flower beautifully every autumn. — 
Charles Elworthy^ Nettlecombe Gardens^ Somersetshire. 

Heating. — I had lately occasion to pass through Guildford, where I 
saw, in Mr. Penn’s shop, in High-street, a model of an excellent heat- 
ing apparatus for horticultural purposes. It consists of an open tank 
for bottom heat (or close if required), which sends up a congenial heat, 
and at the same time warms a range of pipes round the top of the bed. 
It was heated by means of a jet of gas, and its action was perfect. The 
amount of fuel required must be trifling, for the boiler was not moi*e 
than flve inches in diameter, and it was set so as to be nearly enveloped 
by the fire. I understood Mr. Penn to say that he had erected many 
in the neighbourhood. One gentleman, I know he told me, had three. 
I had no time, or I should have examined one of them ; but I am 
so satisfied with the contrivance that I intend to give it a trial. — 
Charles Phillips^ Ealing^ Hants, 

Camellias. — These flne plants flourish best in a compost of equal 
parts of turfy loam and peat^ with a sprinkling of sharp sand. The 
soils not sifted but broken, and a free drainage. To restore sickly 
plants, early in spring, before they begin to push, turn the plant out of 
the pot, shake the soil away, prune any diseased roots, and if the top 
be weak, or straggling, cut back the shoots proportionately, and re-pot 
in one just large enough to admit the roots conveniently, and use a 
little more peat than loam in the compost, and a little extra sand. Let 
the plant be plunged where it can have a little bottom heat, and water 
sparingly till it begins to grow, and then gradually to increase. 

After Camellias have done blooming, and just before the shoots push, 
re-pot them, and let them have an increase of warmth and moisture 
whilst forming new wood, it will be vigorous, and yet well ripened, 
which is essential to secure a due supply of flower buds. 

To increase Camellias, budding, grafting, and in*archmg are adopted, 
In-arch in spring, just before the shoots push. Bud when the new 
wood has become firm, and graft the first week in September. — A 
Practitioner. 

Camellia Flower-Buds Dropping. — “ An old subscriber has 
purchased at a sale two dozen plants, well set with fiower-buds, and 
now they are dropping off : what remedy can 1 use to prevent the 
disaster continuing? 

(Probably the plants have only had a little water ^ven that sunk 
only an inch or two deep, and the rest of the ball be quite dry ; or, if 
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i^atered often in previous treatment by some one ignorant of theT)ropeT 
cultivation, they may have been soddened by watering ; this will cause 
the buds to drop ; and if there be a vast quantity of floWer-buds they 
will, if in clusters, push off a surplus. Camellias, so set with buds, 
should have a thinning at an early stage ; and water, just to keep the 
whole of the ball moiat^ must be given at each watering.) 

CiNEBaBiAS FOR WINTER — Early last June I sowed some 

seed, potted off the plants as soon as strong enough, and re-potted them 
aj they required it during the subsequent period. I placed them in a 
shallow pit-frame, and early in October a number of them were in 
bloom, I removed them into ihe greenhouse, and others into a breakfast- 
room, and since that time I have had a constant succession in profuse 
bloom, and apparently shall have till next May. — Juvenis, 

Epiphyllum truncatum and its varieties. — “I consider that 
these ought to be brought more into notice than they are at present. 
If we take into consider atioti their time of flowering, along with the 
beauty of the blossoms and the graceful appearance of the plants, we 
must come to the conclu'sion that, as a whole, we have little to equal 
them during the dark day^ of wdnter.^ What have we better for deco- 
rating our conservatories and drawing-rooms throughout November, 
December, and January By exciting some, and retarding others, I can 
have a prolongation of bloom during thtee conrpaiatively flowerless 
months.” 

‘‘ The method I adopt to insure success, as regards their treatment, 
is as follows : I grow none on their own bottoms ; they are all grafted 
on Cereusspecio^issimus, which I consider a better stock than Pereskia 
aculeata, as the grafts are not so liable to be outgrown by the stock on 
the former as on the latter. It is said that Cereus triangularis is best 
of all stocks. Select some clean healthy plants that have been struck 
fh)m cuttings the previous year for stocks. In March introduce them 
into a stove or pit where there is a heat of from 50° to 10\ When 
they show signs of growing, with a sharp knife make incisions in the 
angles alternately all round from four to six inches apart, and place 
one graft on the top, fastening it with a spine of the stock, and proceed 
in the same manner with the sides. Some bore a hole with a gimlet 
and insert the scion into it. I prefer the grafts from one-year-old 
shoots, they require nothing farther than shading, and keeping rather 
close for a month or six weeks. In the course of two months they 
will begin to show signs of growing, then give them more air and 
light, and keep the stocks divested of all suckers as they appear. As 
regards height, they may be from one foot to six, that all depends 
upon taste and convenience. A plant grafted one foot high will form 
a handsome bush, two or three feet across, hangitig over the sides of 
the pot, and supported with a wire trellis underneath ; c}lindrical 
trellises are theib^t for showing tall plants to advantage. As regards 
culture, presuming the plants have done flowering, and are stored away 
on a shelf in the greenhouse, or any other convenient place, free from 
damp, and kept rather dry at the roots, they will require nothing more 
till i^out the middle of March. Then they must be brought to the 
potting-^sfaed and re-potted ; this operation requires to be performed 
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very carefully, b$ the shoots are easily broken. The soil that I find 
best suited for them is taro parts decayed turf, one decomposed cow- 
dung, and one river sand, or^ what is better, the grit that is washed by 
the rain on the sides of turnpike roads. Tliese well incorporated, 
together with a little leaf-mould and some pieces of charcoal, make a 
suitable compost ; the pots must be well drained, three inches at 
least for large plants. Then proceed to shift them very carefully, by 
rubbing part of the old mould away, and pressing the new rather 
firmly among the roots ; re-adjust the trellises, and the work is com- 
pleted. Afterwards place them in a gentle bottom heat, either in a 
stove or pit, and give a good watering, allowing the thermometer to 
range from 50 to 70 ; giving them a syiinge in the morning when 
there is an appearance of a fine day, and they will soon start into 
growth. Then light, air, and moisture are beneficial to them at this 
stage, frequently turning the plants, so as to balance them on all sides ; 
give manure water once a week when they are in a growing state, 
and regulate the young shoots ; pinch some out where they are coming 
too numerously, in order that the plants may be equal on all sides. 
After they have made their growth, or towaids the end of July, re- 
move them to a greenhouse, or^old pit, for a short time, preparatory 
to placing them out of doors ; withhold manure water at this stage, 
and keep them rather dry, in order that the wood may get thoroughly 
ripened ; they will require protection from wind and rain ; place them 
on coal ashes in a south aspect, at the bottom of a wall or hedge, till 
they have set their flower buds. Towards the middle of September, 
remove tliem to a light airy place in the gieenhouse, and introduce 
them into the stove or forcing pit, in succession, as the demands of 
the family may require. I have proved by this management that 
there is no difficulty in getting them to bloom freely. By paying 
attention to a few minor points, as regards their rest and growth, they 
will more than amply repay the little labour bestowed upon them. 
Before the bloom expands, remove them to a cool place, in order to 
prolong it, and enrich its colour. — I). //”, Cirencester, 

Tree Peonies. — Dr. Bindley has separated the Tiee Peonies from 
file genus Peonia, on account of the tough leatliery coat which i» drawn 
lightly around their carpels, allowing nothing but the stigma to project ; 
this organ, properly referr^ to what botanists now call the disk, has 
no existence in the true Peonies ; ‘‘ it is, in all probability, an inner- 
mast row of abortive stamens, the filaments of which are united into a 
cup, while the anthers refuse to appear.” 

The new genus is named Moutan, and the common species M. offi- 
cinalis. Also, the annual branching Larkspurs are no longer to be 
called Delphinium. Dr. Bindley proposes to re-establish Bauhin’s old 
genus Consolida, the grounds of separation being thus stated. Its 
petals being reduced to two, and these completely combined into one, 
remove it from Delphinium, The old genus Consolida should, there- 
fore, be re-established.” 

The Ma-an-qa Bose. — ^Knowing the interest you feel in the 
science of Horticulture, I have taken the liberty of inclosing a speci- 
men of wild double Multifiora Bose that grows in this country. It 
was discovered by a young Wyandotte girl, whose perception of the 
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beautiful is a source of admiration to me. As I had never seen a 
double wild Eose, and not recollecting that any were described in the 
books, I thought it might prove a valable contribution to the flora of 
our country, and therefore determined to forward this specimen to you, 
and, if a new variety, through your present to the Horticultural 
Society of Cincinnati, a Rose bush in the spring, when it can be 
transplanted without hazard. 1 so much doubted its growing wild 
that its graceful discovery piloted me through the prairie to the spot 
three days ago. There, on the point of a ridge, in a space not more 
than 20 feet square, they were climbing over undergrowth, making 
the wilderness indeed blossom like the Rose ; but to me its situation 
was most curious, from the fact of its being surrounded, on the de- 
clivity of the elevation, by a wilderness of the single wild Rose and 
Pea Vines. A lively imagination might fancy the ridge to be the 
burial place of some of the aborigines, thus decorated by pious hands 
long since mouldered into dust. Should this prove a new variety, I 
would be glad that it should perpetuate the name of its graceful dis- 
coverer, Teche Nehame Ma-an*ga^ which the United States interpreter 
tells me may be rendered into English, The Bose of Wyandotte. 
Me-an-ga is an epithet of endearment, meaning bright looking. 1 
called at her mother’s cottage, and found their garden filled with 
beautiful wild flowers, and flowering shrubs, collect^ by the daughter. 
One shrub with its long spikes of pale yellow flowers and graceful, 
fairy, locust-like leaves was very pretty, but her hedge of w ild Roses 
excited most intense admiration. There is a cluster now lying before 
me, on which there are twenty full blown Roses and eight buds ; 
they have been in bloom since June 15. — Cincinnati Horticultural 
Review, 

The Horticultural Society Meetiko, held in the Rooms in 
Regent Street, 1 8th February. — Mrs. Lawrence, of Ealing Park, sent 
a charming collection of Orchids, for which a Banksian medal was 
awarded. It consisted of a nice specimen of the long-tailed Lady’s 
Slipper (Cypripedium caudatum), the handsome Lycaste Skinneri, 
Cmlogyne cristata, the white-blossomed Odontoglossum pulchellum, 
Cyrtochilum hastatum, the yellow Oncidium Cavendishii, and cut 
specimens of Heliconia Braziliensis. From Mr. Ingram of the Royal 
Gardens, Frogmore, came an exceedingly handsome Begonia manicata. 
It could not have measured less than three feet high, and as much 
through, and it was loaded with blossoms which had, however, suflTered 
considerably from travelling. The same establishment also contri- 
buted three seedling Cyclamens in the way of persicum, beautifully 
grown and flowered. A Banksian Medal was awarded for these and 
the Begonia. Messrs. Lee, of Hammersmith, furnished a small 
example of Rondeletia (Rogiera) thyrsiflora, which promises to be 
useful. Mr. Cole, gardener to H. Collyer, Esq., of Hartford, sent the 
Nertum-leaved Allamanda. This proves to be a smaller flowered kind 
than the old A. cathartica ; but it is nevertheless handsome, and well 
deserved the Certificate of Merit which was awarded it. Mr. Gaines, 
of Battersea, contributed Centradenia floribunda, and Rondeletia 
jthicrsiflora. Mr. Kinghorn, gardener to the Earl of Kilmorey, ex- 
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was white ; the other, grandiflora rubra* was red, tipped with white. 
A Certificate of Merit was awarded for the white one. From Mr. 
Hamp, gardener to J. Thom, Esq., of Mawbey House, South Lambeth, 
came a large plant of the Tankerville Phajus,and a handsome Camellia 
tree (C. tricolor) some seven feet high, loaded with flowers and flower- 
buds. A Certificate of Merit was awarded for the Camdlia. Blooms 
of two Rhododendrons, and the Corsican Hellebore, were furnished by 
the Hon. Fox Strangways, from Abbotsbury, in Dorsetshire. Mr. 
Tye, of Birmingham, exhibited six Hyacinth bottles of various colours, 
and furnished with convenient wire supports for the flowers. These 
are handsome clever contrivances, and if cheap enough cannot fail to 
be universally approved of. From the Garden of 'the Society came 
three species of Acacia, eight varieties of Epacris, Styphelia tubiflora 
(a useful winter and early spring flowering shrnb), the two-coloured 
Correea, a Cape Heath, the useful winter plant Selago distans, the 
sweet-scented Pittosporum undulatum, and Galanthus plicatus. The 
latter only requires to be known to be generally cultivated, for it is a 
great improvement on the common Snowdrop in point of size. The 
same establishment also furnished the following vegetables : — Navet 
jaune de Finlande, — Seeds of this were received from M. Vilmorin, of 
I^aris. It appears to be a variety of the Malta Turnip. Variegated 
Plumage , Kale, — ^This is used for garnishing ; but it is also much 
esteemed by some, when it is cooked like a winter Green. Com 
Salad. — This is tlie common Corn Salad, which is now more u^ed than 
it has been in this country ; but it is likely to be superseded by the 
Italian Corn Salad, Mdche d^Italie^ seeds of which are now amongst 
those that are distributed to the Fellows of the Society, 

Culture of T. Pentaphyllum,— This plant I find to grow freely 
if allowed a large degree of pot room, and to be kept in a very airy 
place in the greenhouse. I find it to do still better, to turn it out, if 
the plant be moderately strong, into the open border in a warm 
situation. I have a plant at the front of a greenhouse that is trained 
to three stakes, and densely covers them to the height of nine feet, 
having many thousands of its charming green, velvet, and red flowers. 

The soil is a good rich loam and peat, half a yard deep, upon a 
gravelly substratum ; I have supplied it freely witli water dufing dry 
seasons. 

At the end of November the top generally dies, I cut it off near to 
the ground, and cover the same with some dry straw chaif ; this is laid 
six inches deep ; over this I place a large milk panshion, which shoots 
ofl* all wet, keeps the root dry, as well as contributes to keep it from 
injury by frost. At the return of spring the tuber pushes freely ; and 
during the months from July to November the plant is a perfect 
picture of beauty and interest. 

I have not had occasion to renew the soil of the border where the 
plant has grown four seasons, but when it is indicated necessary by the 
condition of the plant. 1 shall take away the old soil in Spring, nearly 
to the tuber, replace it by fresh loam and peat, but not to disturb the 
tuber at aU. — A CourUry Curate. 
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beautiful is a source of admiration to me. As I had never seen a 
double wild Rose, and not recollecting that any were described in the 
books, I thought it might prove a valable contribution to the flora of 
our country, and therefore determined to forward this specimen to you, 
and, if a new variety, through your present to the Horticultural 
Society of Cincinnati, a Rose bush in the spring, when it can be 
transplanted without hazard. I so much doubted its growing wild 
that its graceful discovery piloted me through the prairie to the spot 
three days ago. There, on the point of a ridge, in a space not more 
than 20 feet square, they were climbing over undergrowth, making 
the wilderness indeckl blossom like the Rose ; but to me its situation 
was most curious, fh)m the fact of its being surrounded, on the de- 
clivity of the elevation, by a wilderness of the single wild Rose and 
Pea Vines. A lively imagination might fancy the ridge to be the 
burial place of some of the aborigiDes, thus decorated by pious Lands 
long since mouldered into dust. Should this prove a new variety, I 
would be glad that it should perpetuate the name of its graceful dis- 
coverer, Teche Nehame ATa-aw-^cr, which the United States interpreter 
tells me may be rendered into English, The Rose of Wyandotte, 
Me-an^ga is an epithet of endearment, meaning bright looking. I 
called at her mother’s cottage, and found their garden filled with 
beautiful wild flowers, and flowering shrubs, collected by the daughter. 
One shrub with its long spikes of pale yellow flowers and graceful, 
feiry, locust-Jike leaves was very pretty, but her hedge of wild Roses 
excited most intense admiration. There is a cluster now lying before 
me, on which there are twenty full blown Roses and eight buds ; 
they have been in bloom since June 15. — Cincinnati Horticultural 
Review, 

The Horticultural Societf Meetiko, held in the Rooms in 
Regent Street, 18th February. — Mrs. Lawrence, of Ealing Park, sent 
a charming collection of Orchids, for which a Banksian medal was 
awarded. It consisted of a nice specimen of the long-tailed Lady’s 
Slipper (Cypripedium caudatura), the handsome Lycaste Skinneri, 
Cmlogyne cristata, the white-blossomed Odontoglossum pulchellum, 
Cyrtociiilum hastatum, the yellow Oncidium Cavendishii, and cut 
specimens of Heliconia Braziliensis. From Mr. Ingram of the Royal 
Gardens, Frogmore, came an exceedingly handsome Begonia manicata. 
It could not Lave measured less than three feet high, and as much 
through, and it was loaded with blossoms which had, however, suffered 
considerably from travelling. Tlie same establishment also contri- 
buted three seedling Cyclamens in the way of persicum, beautifully 
grown and flowered. A Banksian Medal was awarded for these and 
the Begonia. Messrs. Lee, of Hammersmith, furnished a small 
example of Rondeletia (Rogiera) thyrsiflora, which promises to be 
useful. Mr. Cole, gardener to H. Coliyer, Esq., of Hartford, sent the 
Nerium-leaved Allamanda. This proves to be a smaller flowered kind 
than the old A. cathartica ; but it is nevertheless handsome, and well 
deserved the Certificate of Merit which was awarded it. Mr. Gaines, 
of Battersea, contributed Centradenia floribunda, and Rondeletia 
thyrsiflora. Mr. Kinghorn, gardener to the Earl of Kilmorey, ex- 
hibited two beautiful seedling Epacrises. One, named Kinghornii, 
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was white ; the other, grandiflora rubra, wae red, tipped with white. 
A Certificate of Merit was awarded for the white one. From Mr. 
Hamp, gardener to J. Thom, Esq., of Mawbey House, South Lambeth, 
came a large plant of the Tankerville Phajus, and a handsome Camellia 
tree (C. tricolor) some seven feet high, loaded with flowers and flower- 
buds. A Certificate of Merit was awarded for the Camellia. Blooms 
of two Rhododendrons, and the Corsican Hellebore, were furnished by 
the Hon. Fox Strangways, from Abbotsbury, in Dorsetshire. Mr. 
Tye, of Birmingham, exhibited six Hyacinth bottles of various colours, 
and furnished with convenient wire supports for the flowers. These 
are handsome clever contrivances, and if cheap enough cannot fail to 
be universally approved of. From the Garden of *the Society came 
three species of Acacia, eight varieties of Epacris, Styphelia tubiflora 
(a useful winter and early spring flowering shrnb), the two-coloured 
CorrsBa, a Cape Heath, the useful winter plant Selago distans, the 
sweet-scented Pittosporum undulatum, and Galanthus plicatus. The 
latter only requires to be known to be generally culti\ ated, for it is a 
great improvement on the common Snowdrop in point of size. The 
same establishment also furnished the following vegetables ; — Navei 
jaune de Finlande. — Seeds of this were received from M. Vilmorin, of 
Paris. It appears to be a variety of the Malta Turnip. Variegated 
Plumage Kale, — I'his is used for garnishing ; but it is also much 
esteemed by some, when it is cooked like a winter Green. Com 
Salad, — This is the common Corn Salad, which is now more u^ed than 
it has been in this conntry ; but it is likely to be superseded by the 
Italian Corn Salad, Mdche d^Italie^ seeds of which are now amongst 
those that are distributed to the Fellows of the Society. 

Culture of T. Pentaphyllum.— This plant I find to grow freely 
if allowed a large degree of pot room, and to be kept in a very airy 
place in the greenhouse. I find it to do still better, to turn it out, if 
the plant be moderately strong, into the open border in a warm 
situation. 1 have a plant at the front of a greenhouse that is trained 
to three stakes, and densely covers them to the height of nine feet, 
having many thousands of its charming green, velvet, and red flowers. 

The soil is a good rich loam and peat, half a yard deep, upon a 
gravelly substratum ; I have supplied it freely with water during dry 
seasons. 

At the end of November the top generally dies, I cut it oflT near to 
the ground, and cover the same with some dry straw chaif ; this is laid 
six inches deep ; over this 1 place a large milk panshion, which shoots 
ofiT all wet, keeps the root dry, as well as contributes to keep it from 
injury by frost. At the return of spring the tuber pushes freely ; and 
during the montlis from July to November the plant is a perfect 
picture of beauty and interest. 

1 have not had occasion to renew the soil of the border where the 
plant has grown four seasons, but when it is indicated necessary by the 
condition of the plant. 1 shall take away the old soil in Spring, nearly 
to the tuber, replace it by fresh loam and peat, but not to disturb the 
tuber at all. — A Country Curate, 



IK THE FLOWEB OABDEK. 

rpHE last month’s Calendar contains many things that 
* X require attention now : we refer our readers 

to it. Shrubs requiring increase by layers may be done now, 
in a similar way as to the Carnation ; some of the tough-wooded 
kinds do well by having the branch twisted at the part where tiie cut 
in laying would have been made. All perennial and biennial border 
plants to be increased should be parted at once. Add fresh loam, leaf- 
mould, rotten dung, &c., to beds, before sowing seeds or re-planting, 
Now decide upon the arrangement of plants for beds of the flower- 
garden, in order to give plenty of time to prepare a stock of those required. 
Hardy annuals, to bloom early in the summer, may be sown in sheltered 
situations. Finish pruning Roses. Take especial care to provide plants 
of every class required for bedding out on lawns, flower-gardens, &c. 
German Asters, Geraniums, Stocks, &c., sow immediately. 

FjLiOrists* Flowers. — At this time Auriculas and Polyanthuses 
will have commenced growing; admit air on all fayourable occasions. 
Manure water should be given once a week. 8heep’s-dung, put into 
a tub, and soft water poured upon it, in quantity so as it forms a strong 
liquid, is very serviceable. The dung must be collected for a few 
weeks before using. Old cow-duiig will also answer the same purpose. 
Sow seeds of above. 

Anemones and Ranunculmes must be finished planting immediately. 
If no bed has been prepared for them, it may be made by taking out 
the soil to the depth of fifteen or eighteen inches, and replacing it at 
the bottom with a layer three or four inches thick of cow-dung, and 
filling* up with soil composed of decayed turfs taken from a loamy 
pasture. Such as were planted in the autumn will now be making 
their appearance above ground. It is very necessary to keep the soil 
closed firmly round the crown of the plant ; when this is neglected 
the bloom suflers. Tulips require continued attention, as directed last 
month. Any that happen to be affected with canker will appear sickly ; 
the roots should be examined, and the damaged part cut clean out. If 
left exposed to sun and air, the parts will soon dry and heal. Avoid 
frosty air getting to the wound by exposure. If by any casualty the 
plants are frozen, then, early in the morning, sprinkle the tops over 
with cold water, and keep them covered over for an hour or so before 
they be expos^, as the sun must not be allow^ed to shine upon them 
until the frost is all out. Carnations and Picotees may, at the end of 
the month, receive their final shifting. The pots known as No. 12’s 
are the size usually employed. In potting, place at the bottom two 
inches deep of crocks, to give free drainage. Use a compost — which 
is beat If it has been previously prepared and become well incorporated 
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together— of these proportions : two barrows full of fresh yellow-loam, 
three of well>rotted horse- dung, and half a barrowful of river sand, 
well mixed : plant in it wiihotU sifting^ by breaking very well with the 
spade. Place the plants in a sheltered situation out of doors, and let 
them be carefully looked after. Where frost has disturbed the roots 
of Pansies in beds, they should be pressed into their places, and a top* 
dressing of rich mould given to them, all over the bed. They mtist be 
screened from cutting winds by fir, yew, or whin branches. Jn forming 
new beds the situation must ^ where there is the benefit of free air. 
Plants in pots, under glass, will require shiftinor into larger sizes, for 
as this is the period when they begin to grow, they will soon become 
weak, and bloom out of character, if confined in small pots. If be<l8 
of Pinks were not planted in autumn, early in this month they may be. 
In removing the plants, whether out of pots or open ground, be careful 
to retain all the ball of roots, and as uninjured as possible. Protect 
beds from cold easterly winds. 

IK THE FOBOIKa STOVE. 

Sow seeds of any tender and half-hardy annuals that have been 
omitted. Sow liberally of Cinerarias and Chinese Primroses, for if 
the plants be properly attended to, they will produce a fine bloom for 
autumn. In watering tender annuals, &c., it must not be over the tops, 
or many of the sorts will be rotted by it. The best method is to flood 
over the surface of each pot, always using tepid water. Annuals sown 
in frames — Cockscombs^ Balsams^ Thunhergias^ &c. — if large enough 
to pot, should be in 60-sized pots. 

Sow seeds of Dahlias^ Fuchsias^ Petunias^ Verbenas^ (fee , as soon 
as possible. Seeds of most greenhouse plants will do well if sown now. 
Dahlias propagate. Re-pot and forward Amaryllises^ Gesnerias^ &c., 
as directed last month. Ipomeas^ EchiieSy and similar plants, may be 
trimmed in, disrooted when necessary, and brought here to excite early 
growth. 

IK THE GBEEKHOUSE, 

Continue to admit all air possible. Re-pot the various inmates, as 
required, from time to time, and examine to see that the drainage is 
fiee. Supply Cinerarias with manure water occasionally. Save them 
from green fly ; smoke or tobacco water must be applied at the first 
attack by the pest. Pot off seedlings, &c., for successive bloom. 
Immediately stop the shoots of Pelargoniums which are to bloom from 
June, in order to induce new lateral ones. Let Pelargoniums have 
plenty of air, but close up early in the afternoon. Syringe overhead 
twice a-week after shutting up. In watering give enough to moisten 
the entire soil. 

Cupheas^ Calceolarias^ Verbenas, Petunias, and other young stock, 
intended either for decorating the flower-garden or to bloom in pots, 
must, as growth advances, have the shoots stopped, which will cause 
them to be bushy. Fuchsias require similar attention, forming cuttings 
of the young shoots. 

exhausted with flowering, should now receive a little extra 
attention. Our practice is to remove them to a cooler situation for 
three weeks, on the principle of slow breaking, and to give the root a 
chance of overtaking, in some degree, the expenditure which has tsken 
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place in the system. Any pruning necessary is performed at tb 
juncture ; no plant can succeed better, after judicious pruning, tha 
the Camellia. 

See that Lilium speciosum, dec., are not saturated by watering. Lc 
the Azaleas be re*potted, and they must be pushed on by additions 
warmth : an increase of pot-room contributes to vigour. 


REVIEW. 

Tyso on the Anemone, (Published by Jackson and Walford, St. PauP 

Churchyard, London, and may also be had of the Author, Walling 

ford, Berks.) 

Most of our readers are familiar with the name of the respected author 
He has long been known as one of the most extensive growers (anc 
probably the best cultivator) of the lovely tribe of Ranunculuses : he it 
also equally celebrated for successfully cultivating the charming com* 
panious to the above, viz., the double-flowered Anemonies. The 
excellent pamphlet on the culture of the Ranunculus, which he wrote 
two or three years ago, was much appreciated, and the one now 
issued on the Anemone will be found to contain all that can be wished 
for on the successful treatment of those handsome blooming plants. 
It embodies the particular treatment pursued by a clever practical cul- 
tivator of these and all other florists* flowers. The following is a 
specimen of its utility ; — 

Soil , — The soil should be a friable loam, in which gritty particles 
abound. Decayed turves form an excellent basis for compost. The 
manure to be added should be vegetable in preference to animal, and 
be incorporated with the soil, rather than deposited in a layer below 
the tubers. 

“ Time of Planting , are two seasons for planting, viz., the 
middle of October and the end of January. The early vegetation of 
such roots as are left in the ground would- intimate that tlie former is 
the most natural season ; and, undoubtedly, October planted tubers 
make stronger plants, throw up more flower buds, flower earlier, and, 
when the season is favourable, mature finer blossoms than those that are 
planted in spring. The main drawback is, that the blossoms expand 
before frosts have ceased, and hence a larger amount of care and pro- 
tection is requisite. A bed planted the first week in October, 1849, 
Was in beautiful bloom the 12th of May, 1850 ; and on the 16th of that 
month, the thermometer only a few yards distant registered 25 degrees, 
which would have ruined the blossoms had th^ not been sheltered. 

‘‘ Planting^ S^c . — Make a bed of your prepared compost in a shel- 
tered spot in the garden, where the subsoil is pretty well drained i 
8 feet 4 inches will be found a convenient width, and at least 15 inches 
in depth. Protect it from heavy rains, so that it be tolerably dry when 
required for planting. Rake the surface level, and mark the bed in 
cross rows. Plant five roots in a row, which will allow 6 or 7 inches 
apart. As the tubers are varied in form and size, the hand or a trowel 
snould be used to make the holes, 2 inches deep, and large enough to 
admit the root to rest evenly on the soil ; avoiding much procure, as 
the limbs of the tubers are often slenderly attached to the crown, and 
are easily broken off/^ 
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place in the system. Any pruning necessary is performed at this 
juncture ; no plant can succeed better, after jadtcious pruning, than 
the Camellia. 

See that Lilium speciosum, dec., are not saturated by watering. Let 
the Azaleas be re-potted, and they must be pushed on by additional 
warmth : an increase of pot^room contributes to vigour. 


REVIEW. 

Tyso on the Anemone. (Published by Jackson and Walford, St. Paul’s 

Churchyard, London, and may also be had of the Author, Walling- 
ford, Berks.) 

Most of our readers are familiar with the name of the respected author. 
He has long been known as one of the most extensive growers (and 
probably the best cultivator) of the lovely tribe of Ranunculuses: he is 
also equally celebrated for successfully cultivating the charming com- 
})anions to the above, viz., the double- flowered Anemonies. The 
excellent pamphlet on the culture of the Ranunculus, which he wrote 
two or three years ago, was much appreciated, and the one now 
issued on the Anemone will be found to contain all that can be wished 
for on the successful treatment of those handsome blooming plants. 
It embodies the particular treatment pursued by a clever practical cul- 
tivator of these and all other florists’ flowers. The following is a 
specimen of its utility : — 

“ iSbt/.— The soil should be a friable loam, in which gritty particles 
abound. Decayed turves form an excellent basis for compost. The 
manure to be added should be vegetable in preference to animal, and 
be incorporated with the soil, rather than deposited in a layer below 
the tubers. 

“ Time of Planting . — There are two seasons for planting, viz., the 
middle of October and the end of January. The early vegetation of 
such roots as are left in the ground would* intimate that the former is 
the most natural season ; and, undoubtedly, October planted tubers 
make stronger plants, throw up more flower buds, flower earlier, and, 
when the season is favourable, mature finer blossoms than those that are 
planted in spring. The main drawback is, that the blossoms expand 
before frosts have ceased, and hence a larger amount of care and pro- 
tection is requisite. A bed planted the first week in October, 1849, 
was in beautiful bloom the 12th of May, 1850 ; and on the 16th of that 
month, the thermometer only a few yards distant registered 25 degrees, 
which would have ruined the blossoms had they not been sheltered. 

Planting^ ^c . — Make a bed of your prepared compost in a shel- 
tered spot in the garden, where the subsoil is pretty well drained : 
8 feet 4 inches will be found a convenient width, and at least 15 inches 
In depth* Protect it from heavy rains, so that it be tolerably dry when 
required for planting. Rake the siirlace level, and mark the bed in 
cross rows. Plant five roots in a row, which will allow 6 or 7 inches 
apart. As the tubers are varied in form and size, the hand or a trowel 
should be used to make the holes, 2 inches deep, and large enough to 
admit the root to rest evenly on the soil ; avoiding much pressure, as 
the limbs of the tubers are often slenderly attached to the crown, and 
are ^ly broken off.*’ 






PHARBITIS LIiMBATA. 


M essrs. ROLLISON imported this very beautiful species from 
Java. We saw it iii fine bloom in their collection of plants* It 
i^ a half-hardy annual^ re(j[uiring similar treatment to the common 
Thunbergias. It is a charming object for the greenhotjse in summer, 
and no doubt it will flourish against a good-aspected wali, trellis, pillar, 
or verandah during that season : Messrs. Rollison consider it to be 
quite hardy enough. It grows very freely, blooms profusely, and bears 

? bundance of se^. It merits a place in every likely situation, and 
rom what we have seen of it, we believe it will thrive >vhere the Major 
Convolvulus will» and with the same treatment, after being turned out 
into the open ground. The plants should be raised early in the season, 
in pots, and then be turned out in May, where so required, or, being 
duly repotted, be kept for ornamenting the ^eenhouse, in summer. 
Trained to wire frame-work, of any ^rm, it will be a very intei^sting 
object, 

TACSONIA MANICATA. 

This very superb-flowering plant was introduced info this country 
by the Horticultural Society. The Society’s collector of plants dis- 
covered it growing in the hedges near the city of Lo:)La, in Peru. It 
grows very freely, and is what is generally termed a climbing plant, 
and when it has room grows very extensively. The Horticultural 
Society, with their usual liberality, distributed plants of it. A very 
fine specimen of it is growing in the conservatory of A. F* Slade, Esq., 
at Chisellmr&t, from whence we received it. This plant blooms most 
abundantly, and the gardener informed us that nothing equals it jn 
brilliancy and beauty when in Rill bloom, it being literally load^ 
with flowers. This fine plant deserves to be in every conservatory and 
greenhouse, where it flourishes either to cover a trellis, wall, pillar, 
Voi.. XIX. No. 62 .— TV.fi’. n 
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&c., and, with proper management, a suitable wire-work fmme. It is 
considered to be the finest greenhouse climber, and the striking account 
given us by the excellent gardener at Mr. fade’s is confirmatory of 
the fact. This species is easily cultivated, requiring plenty of root- 
r^in. A compost of equal parts of turfy-loam and peat soil, with a 
liberal drainage, suits well. When it grows vigorously, the branches 
must be trained horizontally in proportion, to check the growth. If 
the shoots be very numerous, some of them must be cut away. Due 
care to training neatly will be requisite. Its splendid display most 
amply repays for every attention. Grown in contrast with the Tacsonia 
princeps, grandis, mollissima, and pinnatistipula, would produce an 
interesting sight. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Deutzia OBACiLis. Slender. — A native of Japan, growing natu- 
rally two yards high, its branches being long and flexible. The leaves 
are small, oval, tapering to a point. The main branches are covered 
with small side branches, each having a terminal raceme of graceful 
white flowers. A blossom is about half an inch across. This charming 
species is in the establishment of Mr. Baumann, of Ghent. There is a 
plant in our own country called D. gracilis, but its true name is 
Callicarp Murasaki. The true species is only to be had (now) of 
Mr. Baumann. It deserves to be in every shrubbery. 

Dombeya vibubniflora. — It is a native of the Comerin Islands, 
near Madagascar, where it forms a fine tree. One plant of it is in the 
stove at Kew, which is five yards high, and has a large bushy head. 
The leaves are large, heart-shaped, three- lobed. Tlie flowers are born^ 
in terminal corymbous heads, five inches across. Each blossom is five- 
petalled, an inch across, white. (Figured in Bot, Mag.^ 4568.) 

EcHiNorsis campylacantha (Syn. Cereus leucanthiis).— Dis- 
covered at the foot of the Andes mountains. Several plants, about a 
foot liigli, are in the Cactus stove at the Koyal Gardens of Kew. The 
form is nearly globose. The spines are about three inches long, curviii<*- 
inwards. The flowers are produced at the summit, each about six 
inolies long and three across, of a pale rose colour. (Figured in Boi 
4567.) 

Ffciisias. — Smith’s Seddonii: flower of medium size; tube and 
sepals rosy-flesh colour, slightly tipped with green ; corolla violet- 
purple, Bunks Voltigeur: tube and sepals red, corolla purple; the 
sepals curve back much, very like Scarletiua reflexa. Banks’ Ex- 
pansion: tube and sepals white, tinged slightly with rose; corolla rosy- 
red ; flower stout, m^ium size, the sepals spreading out horizontally. 
(Figured in Magazine of Botany,) 

Medinilla Javanensis.— From Java. A stove shrub, of the 
Melastomacem order. The flowers are borne in short terminal panicles. 
Each blossom is nearly an inch across, of a pale flesh colour, and tlie 
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anthers, of a very dark purple, produce a pretty appearance. (Figured 
in Magazine of Botany,^ 

Passiploba fbndulifloba. Dbooping-blossombd. — ^From Ja- 
maica. A plant has bloomed in the Royal Gardens at Kew. The 
dowers are drooping, of a yellow-green ; each blossom about two inches 
across. Jt is a stove plant, and blooms freely. (Figured in Bot. Mag,y 
4565.) 

Pleione lagenabia. The Bottle. — A terrestrial Alpine herba- 
ceous plant, a native of northern India. Some of this genus have been 
incorporated with the Epidendrums. The flower just rises (singly) out 
of the pseudo-bulb. Each blossom is four inches across. Sepals and 
petals narrow, two inches long, of a rosy-lilac colour. Lip same colour 
outside, an inch and a half long and an inch across. The margin of 
the mouth white, with crimson stripes. 

Pleione maculata. Tue Spotted. — A terrestrial Alpine herba- 
ceous plant, also a native of northern India. Sepals and petals broad, 
two long, white. Lip an incli long, and nearly as much across ; white 
ground, with bright crimson-crested stripes at the margin of the mouth. 
The interior of tlie tube of both this and the former species is yellow. 
Very beautiful and interesting. Mr. Lobb found them on the Khasija 
Mountains, and sent them to Messrs. Veitch. (Figured in PaxtorCs 
Flower Garden.) 

Polygonum brunonis. — A hardy herbaceous plant from Nepal, of 
the order of Buckwheats. 

Polygonum vaccini folium. The Bilberby-leaved. — Both 
this and the former belong to the same tribe as our wild Persicaria. 
The flowers are in spikes, of a rosy-red and brown colour. Adapted 
for rock-work, being dwarf, and somewhat trailing. In the Chiswick 
Gardens. (Figured in Paxton's Flower Garden!) 

SoBRALiA SEssiLis. — Tills IS a terrestrial orchid, from British 
Guiana. Flower stems half a yard high, reed-like, terminating with a 
solitary flower. Sepals and petals nearly white ; lip, the tube portion 
a rosy-purple outside, the iiifeide yellow, terminating in white, with a 
rosy-fringed margin. (Figured in Bot, Mag., 4570.) 

Thibaudia macbantiia. Large-flowebed. — A very beautiful 
flowering evergreen stove plant, which Messrs. Veitch’s collector sent 
from Kola Mountain, Moulinein, East Indies. It is a rather straggling 
shrub, with brown bark and pretty lance-shaped leaves. The flowers 
are produced from the woody portion of the stem, two or three arising 
from the same point ; they are drooping. Each flower is nearly two 
inches long, tube-shaped, and the tube widest at the middle, which at 
that part is nearly an inch through. The blossom is of a pure china- 
white, yellow at tlie lower part and at the top rim. The tube is five- 
angled, and each angular space is beautifully marked with red lines, 
generally taking the form of the letter V, and the lines more or less 
united. The flowers are exceedingly pretty ; the texture and marking 
resemble a handsome piece of china or porcelain. It is a most lovely 
plant when in bloom, and although Messrs. Veitch have it in the stove, 
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it is a very likely plant to succeed in the £>ieeiihouse too, keeping it in 
the warme.^t and most moist situation therein. (Figured in JBot mag*^ 
4666 .) 

VRfiONicA Anoeesonii. — This is a very pretty variety, raise4 by a 
gentiienian at Marj field, near Edinburgh. It produced between 
Veronica salicifolia (Y. Lindleyana of some) being impregifeted by 
Veronica speciosa. It appears to be just intermediate between the two, 
having broader leaves than salicifolia^ but narrower than speciosa. 
The spikes of flowers are white at the lower part, and of a rich violet 
above. It is a charming plant, well worth possessing. (Figured in 
Paxton^ s Flotver Oarden,) 

Wahlbnbergia vincaplora (or Campanula vincseflora). — A pretty 
hardy perennial plant ; but to keep it through winter it must be taken 
up and be placed in the greenhouse. It, however, seeds freely, and 
may be treated in all respects as a hardy annual. It will bloom freely 
during the entire summer. The flowers are pale outside, but of a 
bright azure-blue inside, with a white eye and a yellow tube-mouth. 
Each blossoiT) is an inch across, spreading. A beautiful dwarfish- 
growing plant, deserving a place in every flower-garden. 


THE DIAGEAMS OF THE “GAIIDENEIFS MAGAZINE 
OF BOTANY.^’ 

BY FAIKPL \\ . 

I AM fully aware that to notice the miiuiows which flirt about in the 
horticultural stream is to raise up a class of persons who would be 
oracles if they had any influence, but who are better left to themselves. 
One of the small fry, who seems to lord it o\er the uninformed, through 
five or six pages of the Midland Florist, finishes by thrusting his nose 
into a vice, which pinches liarder than he bargained for. He says, 
towards the conclusion of a \ciy rambling article, — 

If I am not trespassing too much on your space and the patience 
of your readers, I would just say a few words upon the two diagrams 
in the above number (he has been finding fault with the work) of the 
Gardener's Magazine — one of a perfect Picotee and the other of a 
Carnation, which I venture to say never will he cdtained, if the world 
should continue until it is twice its present age; and for this very simple 
reason : the petals in the same tier are of two ^vidths, as will be evident 
to the most uninitiated in looking at the plates ; and this is a freak, or 
law, which nature never will adopt, Fll warrant. It is not at all 
necessary s!ie should, for we have a more perfect model in actual 
flowers at the present day ; and if your readers ask where, I reply in 
the drawing of Hollyoak’s Duke of Rutland, befoi'e alluded to, in the 
same work, and exactly opposite, as if put thei^e expressly for my pre- 
sent purpose, for the sake of compaiison. Then, again, look at the 
complete rosette the diagram makes 1 a fit subject for adorning a 
horse’s bridle. There are no less than seven tiers of petals in each of 
these dla^raais, comprised forty-two petals, a goodly number to come 
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out of a calyx the size of a ladfs thimble. If these had appeared 
before the trial exhibitions, surely there would have been just cause Ibr 
otir northern friends disclaiming the southern model of a perfect 
Picotoe. * Save us from our friends/ ” 

Now, sir, it may be raising a nobody ** into iiUportance to notice 
this rigmarole, but the Midland Florist is read by persons who know 
imthing of the writer, and the great tnajorily of readers look upon 
what is in a work as the opinions of the editor, although nothing can 
be a much greater mistake. As the writer in question assumes to dic- 
tate in matters he does not even understand, and this dictation may 
appear the dictation of the work itself, I will offer a few words upon 
the dictatorial manner in which the writer would propagate his own 
blunders. " The author of The Properties of Flowers and Plants 
avowed, ten years ago, that, in contradistinction to all who had touched 
upon the subject, he had set models which never wilt he attained^ but 
which would be the most perfect and beautiful form that the flower 
could possess if it could be attained; therefore that flower w hich comes 
nearest must be the best. Now, after this avowal in the work itself, 
and made by tlie author in public meetings and in lectures, what comes 
of this would-be-dictator’s discovery that it never will be attained. 

I venture to say,” observes Sir Oracle ; what venture was there in 
saying that wliich the very author of the Model” {had previously 
announced as the groundwork of his Properties of Flowers ? ” But 
when he adds, ‘‘ for this venj simple reason, the petals in the same tier 
are of two widths,” and warrants nature never commits such freaks, he 
must forget that nature does not one time in fifty condescend to place 
the petals in tiers at all, and not unfrequently pokes even one of the 
guard petals in the centre of the flower. But I shall not quibble on 
straws — the petals are not of two different widths; it is simply an 
untruth ; but it would not alter the case. The author does not antici- 
pate that nature can come up to his models, and therefore the writer’s 
warrantry about what nature will or will not do, however silly and 
presumptuous it may be, was perfectly uncalled for. Wheh this very 
sapient gentleman says, ‘‘ We have more perfect models in actual flowers 
at the present day,” it is a wanton and unjustifiable misrepresentation, 
and a writer ought to be ashamed of resorting to such meatto for the 
siike of a little (unenviable) notoriety. I have conversed with hundreds 
of better floi ists than the writer can be — for no good florist would so 
commit himself — and I have never met with one who would deny that 
the models laid down in the “ Properties of Flowers and Plants ” would 
be PBRFEC^TioN, if attained, but that to attain them would be impos- 
sible. Holly oak’s Duke of Rutland is a fine flower, as flowers go, but 
the man who will deny (hat it would be better with two or three more 
tiers of petals — I am not talking now about what nature may or may 
not do — must be no florist ; and he who denies that it would be im- 
proved if the petals formed a more complete circle can be no judge. 
This would-be florist dictator must also have his fling at the uniformity 
of the petals forming a rosette, but when I once see a florist’s flower 
too mechanically true, I may be inclined to listen to such ridiculous 
objections. Now, with regard to the number of tiers and petals, seven 
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tiBrs “ H>mprised ofi^ as he calls it, forty-two petals, a good^ 
number,'' he. observes, ‘‘ to come out of a calyx the siste of a lady s 
thimble," I beg, with great deference to this dictatorial gentleman, to 
remind him that there is no condition as to the size of tiie calyx, and 
whether forty-two be a goodly number of petals or not, or seven tiers 
be a wonderful number or otherwise, I will defy him or any other 
sensible florist to say that four rows are not better than three, that five 
rows are not better than four ; and, further, I will defy him to show 
that if a Cwrnation or Picotee could he produced in every respect as 
perfect as the diagram,, that there would be a possibility of improving 
it. He says, “ If these had appeared before the trial exhibition^, surely 
there would have been just cause for our northern friends disclaiming 
the southern model of a perfect ricoteo." It is evident that this 
gentleman is half a century behind in his knowledge of the floral woild. 
The diagrams complained of, as if a new grievance to this floral 
Solomon, were as familiar to the majority of those who attended the 
trial exhibition as some of the flowers themselves. The diagrams ha<l 
been published and approved many years. The northern growers nev(r 
objected to the southern models oj what a flower ought to he, they only 
objected to the southern mops, in which tliere were too many petals 
without form. The jorthern never quarrelled, and never would 
quarrel, with an} number of tiers of perfect petals forming ‘‘ a rosette,^* 
they quarrelled with the number of ragged petals 7iof in tiers. The 
rigmarole in which the silly stufl* we have quoted appears is signed 
Benjamin Vialls, and 1 would recommend him another time to be a 
little less flippant in his attacks upon tilings above his comprehension. 
Dictatorial and flippant letters do not come well even from acknow- 
ledged authorities, but from an inexperienced aspirant to the honour of 
appearing in print, wdio does not even know the work he is under- 
rating, nor the origin of the diagrams he condemns, and who, besides, 
is profoundly ignorant of the very objects of the author whose work lie 
affects to ridicule, it comes with a bad grace. It may be very con- 
venient for dealers to cry np their flowers, and cry down the models 
wliich show what perfection would be ; but Mr, Vialls will find it diffi- 
cult to persuade any man of sense that you can have too many tiers of 
perfect petals, and flowers too much like a rosette. The diagrams in 
the Magazine are correct — they are authentic; and it is admitted, after 
ten years’ experience, that the nearer a flower could he got to the model 
laid down the better it would he. 

If Mr. Benjamin Vialls had published his notions in a book by itself, 
with no other prestige than it would derive from his name or his sub- 
ject, I certainly should have left him to work his w^ay alone, but as lie 
was admitted to the pages of a periodical whose editor is looked up to, 
and, as I before remarked, a vast majority of readers identify the editor 
with all that appears, I considered I was only doing a service to the 
less informed by pointing out the miserable blundering of the waiter. 
First he discovers what the author of The Properties of Flowers 
told everybody many years since, and offers his security for the truth of 
the assurance that the perfection of the models laid down never can he 
reached, then he affirms that which the mere tyro must know to be 
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uiitroe, that we have already real flowers that beat the and 

points directly to a sham one, ** a dnncing of one which he had never 
seen* Then he quarrels with the mechanical accuracy of a diagram 
which resembles by its truth a rosette^ as if it were possible to have a 
florist’s flower too formal t then with the number of tiers and of petals 
“ to come out of a calyx the size of a thimble ; *’ and, in short, he 
quarrels with a diagram which has been published many years, as highly 
displeasing to his floral highness, and speculates what a sight of it 
would have done at the trial exhibition, where it was as familiar as the 
flowers themselves, and where the judges actually awarded the lest 
prizes to the flowers that came nearest to the offending model, Mr. 
Benjamin, who wants apparently to be Little Benjamin the ruler^^* 
finishes with a very serious exordium — Save us from our friends.** 
The greatest benefit that was ever conferred on floriculture v»as the 
publication of “ The Properties,” which commenced in 1832, in which 
“ Properties ” the proposed models were one and all founded on what 
would be the most perfect, if attained. All that had been wiitteii 
before was loose, undefined, and with a mind contracted, unable to see 
further than the best of the flowers already produced. “ The Proper- 
ties,” as published, defined to a nicety, in language which the greatest 
dullard could understand, such models as there was no hope of rea^ 
lizing ; but from that moment every flower which advanced a single 
step in the right direction was recognized. ‘‘ Save us from [our friends” 
would apply better to tliose who seek notoriety at the expense of im- 
provement than to persons wdio publish %vell-authenticated facts relating 
to flowers. I only wish that editors in general would be a little more 
careful how they admit the dogmas of people of no floral standing, and, 
if we are to judge by their productions, of very meagre floral knowledge, 
because, although I acknowledge that an editor is not properly 
identified with the opinions he admits, a very large portion of Ins 
readers will, and do, look upon them as identified with tlie work. 
Mr. Benjamin Vialls might have distributed half a million of copies of 
his article without its having the slightest influence, but coupled with a 
respectable work, whose editor is an authority on many such matters, it 
required a notice, and I wish him joy of his notoiiety. The next time 
he discovers a ten-year-old novejlty to peck at, I hope he will know 
better than to quarrel with quality, merely because it cannot be ob- 
tained. The writing of such an article seems to indicate a general dis- 
position to peck at things beyond his reach : such persons are not fit 
monarchs for the floral world. 


FRENCH DAISY CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

BY A LONDON AMATEUR GROWER. 

The Horticultural Society sent Mr. Fortune to China to collect plaids, 
and in 1846 the Chrysanthemum matricartoides (Chusan Daisy) 
was introduced to the Society’s garden at Chiswick. From this libeial 
source distributions of the plants followed both info this countiy and to 
the Continent. The result has been the production of a new race of 
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Cbifmtimiuimii by seedlinw being so iMUy obtaiiie^ frop Jb^t 
Pedes, This hp been especially atteniled to by florists on m Ub^ 
WButf and many of the fniits of their success are now in tp nursery 
establishinents of our own country, known p Minima CHavSAKtHa- 
MUMS, or Pompons. A fpw of their beautiful varieties were figtired 
in the last year s volume of this Magazine. The plants are pf dwarf 
habit 5 handsome form, bushy, with dense, small foliage, and their 
flowers small, compact, neat, many of them very elegant, and produced 
in profusion. They highly merit a place in every greenhouse, sitting- 
room, or garden ; and 1 doubt not but they ^ ill be cultivated for, ami 
be exliibited at, tlie Chrysanthemum shows as a distinct class. 

In order to bloom this class satisfactorily, il is necessary to have the 
j)]ants got on with as early as possible in the spring. They grow much 
slower tlian our old class of Chrysanthemums do, and require a longer 
peiiod to be properly matured. 

Last July I procured from jlelgium some other varieties of this 
new class. The plants were only about three inches high, and with 
every exertion to get them to bloom, I failed ; the plants did not even 
sliow flower-buds: but Behaving nice healthy plants eaily in spring, 
such will succeed, by proper treatment, to admiration. This I proved 
by the first stock of plants I obtain^ in 1849, suckers of which 1 
potted off eaily m December, kept them in a cool frame from frost 
during winter, and repotted twice afterwards. Some of the tribe arc 
perfect gems w hen in bloom ; they appear as if covered with tlic best 
double Daisies. 


P1?GPA GATION OF CAPE HEATHS BY CUTTINGS. 

Bt AN OLD PBACTITIONER IN LONDON. 

OusERViNG in the February number that An Admiier of Heaths” 
requested information on a successful method of propagating them by 
cuttings, and desirous that he should be assisted in the matter, I ha^e 
drawn up the particulars of my inode of treatment, whicli has admi- 
lably succeeded for near twenty years, during which period I ha\e 
laised fifty thousand plants of this beautiful tribe. 

Almost all will strike root freely by cuttings; some softs, howeter, 
requiring a longer period to do so than others. The most eligible 
wood for this purpose is tJie young wood of tlie present yearns growth^ 
when it becomes partially hardened, so as not to be liable to damp ofil 
It would be iinpoasible to convey an idea to the uninitiated of the 
proper state that the wood should be in for this purpose, but the culti- 
vator who knows anything of the matter will readily understand me 
when I say the wood should be fully matured, but hejore it liad attained 
its dark colour, and to be, when slightly pressed between the finger 
and thumb, sometvluit Jirm^ but neither yielding to the touch nor yet 
quite hard. In regard to the leugth of the cuttings, much depends on 
the habit of tlie different species. Some of the robust-growing sorts 
may be from an iuch to an inch and a half in length, while otheis of 
the more sliy-growing kinds can only be obtained about half that length. 
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ittlepted nlfoiil^ ba obaaen from tbo i/mlAimit plimfrr> aod 
Ukoa off dose p where ihejr {msh mm ttie old wop4» la prepiwiow 
tbe cutting, the leaves should he cut cleac from th^ either with 
a sharp ktiue or fine pair of scissors ; tbe end should be out tvansverselj 
across, In a neat miiDner, so as not to leave the wound ragged or bruwed* 
Tbe leaves should upon no account be shorten^, neiUier should any 
more of them be taken oiQf than just so frx as the cutting is to 
inserted into the sand. 

With respect to the proper season for putting in cuttings of this 
order of plants, and indeed of most other 6lo\v-gro\iing kinds, the 
spring is the best, as the plants will attain such a size and vigour before 
the u inter as to be able to survive that season. 

It sometimes liappens, however, that cuttings cannot be obtained in 
a proper state at that season : when such is the case, recourse must be 
had to inducing the old plants to make wood fit for the purpose. This 
is to be effected by placing them in a little heat early in spring ; they 
will then make plenty of young wood, which is the best for cuttings. 
In so extensive a genus it is impossible to state any particular period of 
the year for commencing the opeiation of propagation by cuttings of 
each sort, because some one or other of them are in a fit state for the 
purpose on almost every day in the year; therefore, the time for 
putting in cuttings shoidd be legulated rather by the state of the plant 
tlian by the time of the } ear, but generally in spring and the early part 
of summer. 

In extensive nursery collections, uliere great quantities of plants are 
. M'anted, one pot is filled with cuttings of the same species, when such 
can be got in sufficient quantities; but in private collections this is not 
jiecessaiy, for a few plants of a sort, in general, are all that is required. 
When this is the case, the kinds selected to be put in the same pot 
should be nearly of the same habit ^ as can be judged of at the time. 

Unless this is attended to, one sort will be found to strike root iu a 
much shorter time than others of the same pot, which makes it more 
inconvenient when potting tliem out. This, however, must always 
happen to a certain extent, for a little diflerence in the age or firmness 
of the cutting, even when the work is performed by tlie most expe- 
rienced hand, ^^ili often make a difference in the time required to strike 
root. 

When the pot is thus filled with cuttings, it should be well watered 
ith a fine rose watering-pot, and placed in a close shady part of a low 
close stove; and if there be a tan-pit of gentle heat, plunge to the rim, 
and cover each pot with a bell-glass. The sand must not become dry^ 
or certain death to the cuttings will follow. 

However excellent the above mode of sti iking Heaths may be, it 
cannot, under all circumstances, be applied in practice, because there 
are many cultivators who have not the convenience of a stove to place 
them in. A substitute for the stove may be found in a well-regulated 
cucumber or melon bed of gentle heat. The reason for applying a 
gentle heat to the cuttings is to excite them to the greatest possible 
degree, during which they will, if they are in a fit state, strike root 
very soon. 
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The following method of striking cuttings of H^ths I also adopt, 
viz., to plunge the pots int6 coal-ashes or rotten tan, or similar matter, 
iu a rather damp, shaded border^ covering each pot with a bell-glass, 
and the whole with a close frame and lights. By this method the 
cuttings are longer in rooting, but as it is within the reach of every 
one possessed of a garden, however small, and, therefore, as it is 
attended with less risk from inattention, &e., I recommend it to their 
attention, for I raise a considerable quantity in this way. It is neces- 
sary, iu preparing the pots for the cutting**, to select them of about 
equal sizes, say tliat of 32’s, and to fill them within an inch and a half 
from the top with broken pots, cinders, coarse gravel, or small stones, 
over which a thin layer of moss (hypnum) is placed, to prevent the finer 
iwrticles of mould from.being washed down amongst the drainage. The 
pot is then filled to the brim with fine, ^ure white sand, as free as pos- 
sible of earthy or irony matter ; but as this is seldom to be procured 
sufficiently free of those matters, it may be well to wash it by putting 
small quantities at a time into a bag, and dragging it frequently 
through a cistern or stream of water. When put into the pot, it sliould 
be well watered, and pre‘<scd firmly down, the surface made smooth and 
level, and the cuttings put in as soon after as possible. 

In the propagation of Heaths it 1ms been almost universally main- 
tained that bell-glasses should be used under all circumstances, that i**, 
whether they be placed in heat, in a shady border, cool frame, or pit. 
When glasses are used, the greatest care must be taken that they be 
kept regularly wiped at least once a-day, to prevent damp from destroy- 
ing the cuttings. Cuttings placed in a cool shaded border, frame, or 
pit, should certainly be covered with bell or hand glasses, and these 
should remain on until they are rooted, and taken off* only for the pur- 
pose of being wiped, and any damp or mouldiness removed from the 
surfine of the sand in which they are placed. Regularity in waterij)g, 
and also in shading, is absolutely necessary to ensure success. When 
the young cuttings begin to grow, air is gradually admitted to them, so 
that by the time they are rooted, and fit for transplanting, they may be 
able to withstand the sun’s heat, and free exposure to the air. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM INDICUM, 

ITS CULTURE, AND SELECT LIST OF THOSE VARIETIES SUITABLE 
FOR COMPETITION AS CUT BLOOMS. 

BY MR. GEORGE TAYLOR, GARDENER IX) JOSEPH WILLIAMS, ESQ., STAMFORD HILL, 

NEAR LONDON. 

This showy autumnal flower, which greatly enhances the beauty of our 
gardens, and more especially the conservatories, during the dull months 
of November and December, is now claiming the attention of the 
admirers of floriculture, as a flower worthy of being extensively culti- 
vated for competition, especially so as the tribe blooms at a period 
of tlie year when the greater portion of floral beauty is absent. The 
Chinese take great interest in the cultivation of this flower. It was 
first introduce into this coimtry from China, in 1764. 

A few practical remarks on the treatment as adopted by one who, as 
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being a successful competitor at the annual exhibition of the above 
flower held in this locality, may not be uninteresting to those of your 
readers engaged in its cultivation, or about to be so. 

I commence propagating as soon as the blooming season has ceased, 
by filling some 60-sized pots with a compost of sandy-loani ; then select 
niy cuttings, preferring the strongest suckers with a portion of root 
attached to them, and into each pot insert three cuttings. 1 then place 
them in a cold frame, not excluding the air entirely from them. I do not 
advocate striking them in heat, as it deprives them of that robust habit 
in their infancy so necessary for ensuring superb blooms. In the 
month of April a compost is prepared consisting of one-third yellow 
loam, one- third rotten turf, and one-third rotten manure, adding suffi- 
cient rough sand or grit, to make the soil porous ; the whole is then 
well incorporated. The plants are then shifted from their nursery pots 
into size 32*s, care being taken not to disturb the young roots ; they 
are then placed in the open air, in a situation sheltered from the 
easterly winds, at a suflScient distance from each plant to prevent their 
growing weak. During their growth, at intervals, their position is 
altered, iii order to regulate their habits, and prevent them striking 
root into the ground. In the latter part of June, or beginning of July, 
I give them a final shift into large-sized pots, providing them with 
plenty of drainage, and the compost is the same as before, only it par- 
takes of a more porous character. After this they are placed in a 
situation fully exposed to tlie sun, and adopting the same practice of 
removing, <&c., as hitherto. I fix a strong stake to each plant, and tie 
them as required. 

Being plants that require a liberal supply of water during their 
growth, they should not be permitted to suffer from drought, as tliat 
would destroy the under foliage, and retfird tlieir vigour. Neither 
should the soil be so drenched as to become soddened, as that would 
injure the plant, and prevent its producing fine blooms. I afford tliem 
strong liquid manure water once a-week, fi om the end of July till the 
blooming season. 

As laterals push forth they are pinched off, but at no period do I 
stop the main stem. As soon as the hloommg stems are visible, all are 
removed but three or four on each plant, according to its strength, 
When the flower-buds are discernible, 1 thin tliem, leaving ont hud to 
a stem, preferring the centre one, if round and perfect. 

The earwigs will now attempt ravages among the buds. Diligent 
search, morning and evening, should be made for them, or the hopes 
of the cultivator will be blighted. I place bean-stalks among the 
branches, into the hollows of which they creep, and in the morning I 
blow them into a bottle of hot water, which effectually destroys them, 
and the stalks are replaced. 

As the blooming season advances they are removed into the green- 
house. My object being to obtain superb flowers, the plants are not 
checked in their growth by stopping, from which circumstance they 
become somewhat tall, and to some may appear unsightly; but to 
remedy this supposed defect we intermix them with the Camellias, the 
deep green foliage of which afiTords a pleasing screen to their stems. 
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Thus it will have the advantage in eighteen points for the marking out 
of the twenty*four, which will give it a decided superiority. 

Again, suppose a Tulip have good bottom, clean stamens, long 
cup, and narrow petals : — 

6 points for bottom. 6 points deducted for narrow petals. 

6 , , stamens. 0 , , long cup. 

12 12 

This will have twenty-four points to gain in marking. 

“ Again, suppose a Tulip have good form, but stained bottom and 
stamens, it will have eighteen points to gain in marking. 

Again, suppose a Tulip have good cup and bottom, and tinged 
stamens, it will have eighteen points to gain in marking. 

Again, suppose a Tulip have good bottom, long cup, and clean 
stamens, it will have eighteen points to gain in marking. 

“ Again, suppose a Tulip have good form and slightly tinged under- 
stamens, similar to Captain White, alias San Joe, this Tulip only 
showing stains in three petals, it will consequently have fifteen points 
to gain in marking. 

‘‘ Again, suppotoe a Tulip have long cup, bad bottom and stamens, it 
has no good i)roperties about it; the whole twenty-four points are 
swallowed up by its defects, and therefore it must be disqualified alto- 
gether. 

‘‘ Again, suppose a Tulip have good form, clean stamens, but cloudy 
bottom, it will Jiave eighteen ])oints to gain in marking. 

Again, suppose a Tulip have good form, stained stamens, and 
cloudy bottom, it will have eighteen points to gain in marking. 

‘‘ Tliere are many Tulips with cloudy bottoms, that is, not a pure 
white, but similar in colour to what is termed French white. These 
cannot be classed as pure. Of this class is Gibbons’ Lady Flora 
Hastings, exhibited at Manchester under the name of Sable Monarch. 

“ I have briefly endeavoured to lay down a standard, and trust that 
any defects which may be found in it will be charitably reviewed. 1 
do not profess to be infallible; but having experienced much difficulty 
in judging, upon various occasion's, I was determined to get to some 
conclusion as to what number of points each defect in a Tulip ought to 
have. I know it is a ticklish subject to lay down rules that sliall please 
every one, but I have duly considered the matter for nearly three 
years, and I now give the result of my deliberations. Upon a careful 
perusal of them, 1 think they wiy be considered as equitable, giving 
points for certain properties, and that marking in a bad-formed, &c., 
flower shall not take precedence of one that has three-fourths of the 
essentials of one.” 

Gloxinias and Gesneuias. — These fine plants have been found to 
flourish in a most striking manner in a compost of the following mate- 
rials : equal parts of lialf- rotted beech leaves and good peat soil, with a 
small portion of mellow turfy-loam, and a good portion of the usual 
white (or silver) sand ; also some well-rotted cow-dung, and a sprinkling 
of bits of charcoal. A free drainage is always essential, and to have 
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plenty of root-room. They do best placed near the glass, and having 
warmth at the roots; also to be shaded from hot sun, or the leaves will 
crumple, and have a brown hue. As soon as potted, they should be 
placed in a hot-bed frame of gentle heat, or in a stove where they can 
have warmth at the roots. When growth has commenced, they will 
require proportionate air, to prevent them being drawn up weakly. 
They require a liberal supply of water and a damp atmosphere till the 
blossoms are nearly opening ; then they may be placed near the glass, 
on a shelf, in the greenhouse, &c. ; but avoid watering over the leaves 
at all times, and, instead, water around the pots, t&c., to obtain a moist 


The Horticultural Society's Schedule, &c., for 1851. — We 
are informed that a sort of combination has been attempted for the ]mr- 
pose of rebuking practically the Council of the Horticultural Society, 
for some changes made in the schedule connected with the exliibitious 
for 1851. 

As to the reduction of amount of prizes for any given things, tliey 
will expose to the world who shov\ s for honour and w ho for the sake of 
money. Although some exhibitors have agreed to abstain from 
vshowing, they do not all combine, and the show will not be less in 
quantity than those of old. 

Showing Carnations on th(*ir ])liuits is another regulation which some 
of the exhibitors object to, and ue can fully appreciate the reasons 
alleged for their objection^, but the ])roposal for one and all to abstain 
has equally failed. One obstinate gentleman thinks a stage of Car- 
nations and Picotees on their plants far more beautiful than blooms in 
a box, and he intends doing his best. As specimens, the judges will 
liave to look at them as Uiey would if the plants w ere on their own 
stage. A mail grows them on cards, and he does not cut off' and throw 
away a bloom for a split pod. The presence of a run petal or a split 
pod does not affect the beauty of a plant, and perhaps most of the pots 
could be shown with three or four blooms, neatly carded, to set them 
off to advantage, as they would appear in their own grounds ; perhaps 
with one or two of the blooms in a pot so split as to disqualify a cut 
flower. But let the Horticultural Society be careful of the judges 
employed, and be also equally careful how they are instiucted, because 
they must not apply to the blooms on tlieir own plants the rules adopted 
for showing in q stand or box. We ha\e lieard one mIio fancies he is 
to be 8 judge say he will disqualify every collection if he can find a 
split pod ; whereas, to show a stage of them as they should be shown, 
all the flowers should be retained. The removal of all those that have 
split pods would make the plants look meagre and sliort of flowers, a 
result which some of the opponents of the new system say is devoutly 
to be wished.” — g. g. 

Blue-flowered Hydrangeas. — My plants are kept in a cold 
pit frame near the glass during winter, just saved from frost. The last 
week in February, or first week in March, I proceed to pot them for 
bloom. The compost I use is what I have grown my Cucumbers in 
the preceding year, which consists of half the quantity of good loam, a 
quarter of good spit dung from an old Cucumber or Melon bed, and a 
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quarter of decayed leaves. This mixture I lay iii tiie comppst yard fof 
use. The Hydrangeas I bloom in a sixteen th-sized pot ; I divest the 
roots of the old iRould. From tiiose plants I intend to product blup 
flowers, I cut oflP the long^ fibrous roots, reducing the to the size of 
a thirty-two sized pot. 1 take one ounce of oil of vitriol, and, with a 
quill or strqng feather, I touch the roots of two plants all over. The 
remaining oil of vitriol I mix with a sufficient quantity of mould to 
pot two plants. Wlien I have potted them, I place them in ashed or 
some sheltered situation for three or four weeks, until they have made 
new roots ; then I place them in a forcing-house, and take especial 
care not to let them droop for want of water. The above method I 
l>ave practised with success for upwards of twenty years. The flo^vers 
are equally as large as those that are pink, and of a fine blue. — 
Senex. 

Propagation of Cape Heaths. — ^In reading over the January 
Kumber, I was much satisfied on seeing how to grow this lovely class 
of plants, and I should be additionally obliged by a few remarks on 
their propagation, and the Epacris too. Last August 1 tried to strike 
some cuttings in a bark -bed, under bell-glasses, but without desired 
success, having only raised one or two. 

I am desirous to know the entire routine as to their increase by 
cuttings, &c. Will pounded free-stone do to insert them in ? — (No.) 
What is silver-sand, which I see some cultivators recommend? — (The 
w'hite sharp sand usually sold at the shops.) — An Admirer, 

Potting Plants. — Tlie season is now approaching wlien greenhouse 
plants, &c., commence growth, and require in most eases to be re- 
potted. If any of the soil looks black and wet, and the pot feels more 
than usually heavy, there is something wrong. There is a soil which 
is good for almost every kind of greenhouse plant: loam, with the 
turf rotted in it, decayed cow-dung, leaf-mould, peat-earth, chopped 
small, or rubbed through a very coarse sieve, and road sand, equal 
quantities of each ; it will do for everything. If Heaths are grown, 
then treble the quantity of peat-earth, and not alter the others, so that 
it would be one of each of the others and three of peat-earth, instead 
of one all round. 

In moving a plant from one pot to another take care tliat the plant 
be not sunk in tlie least more in the new pot than it was in the old 
one, and see that the compost, well mixed up, is made to go down 
nicely all round the ball of roots, &c,^A Practitioner, 

Jasbiinum nudiflorum. — T he flowers appear before the leaves. 
The end of the five-parted corolla % nearly the size of a shilling when 
fully open. Of a bright yellow colour. It is perfectly hardy ; and 
blooms against a wall, this season, as early as February. In-doors it 
will bloom all winter, by introducing the plants in succession. 

Dialytra spectabilis. — This very beautiful Fumaria- like flowering 
plant, with its large gracefully pendant rosy pink flowers, makes a most 
cliarming plant for the bed in a flower-garden. I tried it last summer 
witli perfect success ; it ought to be ip every one. I had good plants 
put out the first week in May. — A Country Curate^ Somerset, 

Cloth op Gold Rose. — In order to induce this very superb ro«e 
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to bloom more freely and vigorously, it. was budded upon a Crimson 
Boursault, and the result proved highly satisfactory, both in quantity 
and in size of flowers. The Crimson Boursault may be procured at a 
small cost, and it may be worked upon the coming season. 

Highbury anu Noeth London Horticultural Society was 
established last year (1850), and the number of members now amounts 
to abotit two hundred, comprising a great number of the nobility and 
gentry of the locality ; and it is calculated the number will be doubled 
this season* The Society distributed 225/. 19.^. in prizes, at its two 
exhibitions, the past summer. Three exhibitions are to be held this 
year, and to take place the day after the Royal Botanic Regent’s Park 
meetings. It is highly creditable to the Society, and we doubt not but 
they will have all their expectations more than realized. Why may 
not the nobility, gentry, florists, &c., of the Eastern side of London, 
emulate those of the otJier quarters of the Metropolis? 

JroMJEA Horspalliaj. — III a recent number, a correspondent solicits 
instruction how to propagate this splendid blooming liothouse cliniber* 
If the following method be practised, success will certainly be realized. 
The Ipomcea itisignis is a vigorous grower, and can be purchased at a 
cheap rate at most of the general nurseries. The /. i7br^//icc, grafted 
upon stocks of the above, readily take, and progrehs admirably after- 
wards. The operation is as follows, and March is the best period for 
its being done. Cut the stock down near to the earth, having the cut 
left sloping upwards ; then cut the piece (scion) to be grafted in the 
stock, so that the slope is downwards; slit the sfoch a little downwards 
and the scion upwards, fitting the two together by the tongue, and 
liaving the bark of each to fit exactly at the sides. This being done, 
tie securely together, and clay the parts over. After this operation, 
plunge the pot in a hot-bed frame, bark pit, or similar bottom heat, 
and cover over with a bell-glass; if several, a hand-glass will answer. 
Attention to watering will be required, and the graft will soon unite. 
As it pushes, air must gradually be admitted, till the graft is properly 
inured. The /. insignis strikes freely by cuttings, so that the tops 
which are cut off, being struck, stocks will be obtained for grafting 
purposes . — A Nohleman^s Gardener, 

Blooming Hyacinths. — The secret of successfully blooming the 
Hyacinth is in having the roots in advance of the flower-stem and 
leaves. Thus, other things being equal, the sooner that bulbs intended 
for forcing* or merely growing in the greenhouse or window in winter 
and spring are potted in the autumn, and slightly covered and plunged, 
the better they will succeed. The heat in the ground is, upon an 
average, higher than the atmospheric, and thus roots are formed plenti- 
fully before there is much expansion of leaves ; so that there is no want 
of nourishment for the flower-stems and leaves when free grow'th takes 
place. The same rule applies to those grown in glasses. It is a 
general property of roots to court darkness, and shun light. Lately I 
noticed a great many Hyacinths in rows, in glasses in windows, just 
beginning to grow, while several were rotting and moulding at their 
base. This casualty might have been prevented by not allowing tb© 
water to touch either the bulb or the rootSy until the latter *were one- 
third of an inch in length. The water should be changed, too, every 

VoL. XIX. No. 5*2.— A. * 
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fourth day, and on each occasion two or three bits of charcoal be put 
into the water of each glass. 

Bedding Plants. — All the most sliowy and long-blooming plants 
which are the brightest ornaments of our flower-gardens, are now 
known as the class of bedding plants, and many of the nurserymen's 
catalogues now contain lists of them under that section of flowers. I 
propose from time to time to give a descriptive account of all the best, 
with their peculiar treatment, throughout the year. 

There is one lovely blooming tribe, viz., the Bouvardias, which, 
when properly managed, merit a place in every flower-garden, either 
in patches of three or four plants, or in small beds. I possess the fol- 
lowing kinds — B. tryphylla, Jacquinea, glabra, mollissima, splendens, 
angustifolia, laevigata, venusta, strigulosa, aurantia, bicolor, leiantha, 
longiflora, and stricta. All these kinds are very handsome flowering 
plants. The flowers are of a fine scarlet, crimson, red, orange, &c., 
and in shape like the Trumpet Honeysuckle, of various sizes, and the 
blossoms are produced in clusters of from six to twenty in each head, 
and some plants which I have a bed of produced this season thirty-five 
clusters or heads of flowers upon each. The original species is a native 
of Mexico, and is usually kept in the greenhouse in this country, but I 
am of opinion that it and the entire varieties above named may be 
found as hardy as the old Fuchsia coccinea, and stand our winters in 
this part of the world. It will, however, be necessary to have them 
planted where they will have a very dry subsoil, and likewise to have 
protection in winter ot^er the roots, by means of leaves, tan, or some- 
thing of this nature. I purpose trying my beds of plants the next 
winter, and the result shall be forwarded you. I have grown them in 
beds and in patclies for the last several years, and have ascertained that 
the plants must be of two or three years* growth before they become 
bushy enough to make a show for a bed. Plants calculated to answer 
the purpose may be obtained of the nurserymen at a reasonable charge. 
The same plants will successively answer for the length of an age, and 
in each season increase in size and beauty. 

The plan I adopt in the culture of these plants is the following : — 
The soil of the bed is composed of good rich loam, well manured with 
rotten leaves, a portion of old hot-bed dung, and charcoal dust, with an 
addition of river sand. Previous to laying in the compost, I had the 
bottom of the bed covered to the depth of three inches with some small 
gravel stones, upon which I had the compost about eight inches deep, 
the surface being raised above the walk and grass verge four inches. 
The first week in May I turn out the plants with balls entire, except a 
careful loosening of the outre fibres. I place them in the bed, the 
tallest in the centre, and lowest at the outer row, and so close that the 
plants furnish a covering to the bed, and when in bloom appear a mass 
of flowers. I place the plant so low in the soil that the top of the ball 
is about an inch below the surface of the bed. After planting, and 
before watering, I place from four to six sticks round each, and to them 
secure the branches ; then water freely. The watering is repeated fre- 
quently during the summer season, and the plants most amply repay 
for the attention, nothing exceeding the delicate, splendid appearance 
of the flowers, which continue from June till November. 
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The plants grown in the greenhouse attain the height of two feet or 
upwards, but in the open bed they do not exceed more than eighteen 
inches (generally about twelve). The plants being allowed to root or 
spread without obstruction, become bushy, instead of being drawn up 
weakly. Early in November I take up the plants from the bed, and 
repot them into the same kind of soil, well draining the pots, and being 
careful to have fine soil to shake in among the fibrous roots. I have 
also kept the plants through winter by having them planted in a 
Mignonette box, closely together. In both instances I keep them in 
winter in a cool frame, sunk below the surface of the surrounding 
ground, in which for the last two winters they have kept well. I only 
give water in winter just to keep the soil moist. 

TJiey are readily propagated by cutting the roots into pieces of an 
inch long, laying tiiem flat on the soil, covering ^hem half an inch, and 
placing the pot in a hot-bed frame, <&c., and they quickly push roots 
and shoots. A bed of mixed sorts is most interesting. — An Amateur 
Florist^ St. John's Wood. 

Watering Plants in Pots. — An excess of water is injurious, and, 
persevered in, death soon follows. This has especially to be guarded 
against during winter with the more delicate tribes; but it often 
happens that tlie opposite extreme is fallen into, and, as I have seen, 
during even the present mild winter, in one nursery establishment, vast 
numbers have perished by drought. It should be borne in mind that 
immediately the soil becomes so dry that the fibrous roots cannot 
absorb moisture from it, the supply of food is cut off, and the plant 
suffers immediately, and death soon ensues. This is especially the case 
with the Heaths and other similar fiue~rooted plants. This state of 
dryness should not be permitted to occur, particularly during the 
growing season. When water, however, is given, always let there be 
sufficient to moisten all the ball of soil; and do not give another 
watering till there is reason to suppose nearly all the moisture is 
absorbed. — An Old Practitioner. 

Out-door Treatment of Nymph^a ccebdlea. — During the sum- 
mer of 1849, my plant, a seedling, was planted in a tub, and placed 
about ten inches beneath the surface of the water in an uncovered tank. 
It withstood the severity of the follow ing winter, and made fresh leaves 
next May. Last year it grew luxuriantly, but did not flower. It lost 
its leaves from frost last October. I examined it yesterday ; the caudex 
is quite plump and healthy, and I expect it to flow^er this season. It 
must be borne in mind, however, that the tank in which it grows oc- 
cupies a semicircular recess, and is screened from the north, east, and 
west by a wall twelve feet in height. A terrace walk passes the front 
of the recess wdiich is open to the south. It will be seen, therefore, 
that the plant lias a favourable situation. In the same tank I have 
also Limnocharis Humboldtii, Agapanthus umbellatus, Villarsia 
nymphaeoides, Aponogeton distachyon, Calla sethiopica, Mimulus 
rivularis, Acorus Calamus, and the white and yellow Water Lilies. 
AJl these flourish satisfactorily. A thermometer, whose bulb rested 
on the tub, indicated 38^ when ice an inch thick covered the sur- 
fece. I placed it in the same situation this morning, and it regis- 
tered 41®. My supply of winter is by no means constant, the crown of 
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thp plant being sometimes no more than three inches below tlie surface ; 
but the depth at which such plants should be placed is best regulated 
by the length of the leaf-stalks. I consider ten inches a very good 
depth. 1 should like to try many of our stove aquatics out of doors, 
more especially Victoria regia. I imagine that they are in reality not 
half so tender as people expect. An aquatic is not subjected to extreme 
heats and colds, like a common plant ; the temperature of tlie water 
being more uniform than that of the air . — Edward Morse^ Albury Park* 

Victoria regia. — Perhaps it is not sufficiently known that the old 
specimens of this plant have died out, during the winter, at Kew, Sion, 
Chatsworth, and otlier places ; and that it, therefore, appears to be little 
more than an annual. Those who cultivate it should, consequently, 
secure a succession plant or two, from seed, each autumn. — e, k. 

As you despair of seeing the Royal Water Lily cultivated in this 
country w ith success, without artificial heat being applied, perhaps you 
will excuse the liberty I take in offering an opinion. There are hot 
spring's in various countries; and having seen at Bath, some years since, 
one in constant use, with a running stream about the temperature of 
110^ when first issuing from the ground, where would be the difficulty 
of conveying this water into a tank (of course witli a covered roof) of 
any size that might be required for this noble plant ? About twenty 
miles from the above city are coal mines, which could not be workwl 
without the constant employment of a steam-engine to clear them from 
the water, w'hioh I saw running to WRste by the side of the road, 
smoking hot. Might not this be conveyed into a reservoir for the 
same purpose ? Perhaps the same idea may have engaged the attention 
of some of your scientific readers, and, if so, will occasion a more pro- 
fitable dissertation tlian many subjc^cts of less interest (at least, in the 
opinion of gardeners) which occupy the attention of the public. — 

( Gardener^ s Chronide). 

PoiNSETTiA ruLTHERRiMA. — In a recent number I observed a 
Strong recommendation of this very showy plant; its large crimson 
heads forming so ornamental an object. It is not usually grown well, 
becoming either long and weakly, or if cut in, and side shoots are 
allowed to grow^, the heads of showy bracts are always small. The 
best mode of treatment is when its bloom is over to cut the plant down 
to the lowest three buds, and gradually witlihold water, so as to give it 
a two months’ season of rest in the greenhouse, keeping the soil nearly 
dry. Then re-pot it, carefully taking away as much of the ball of soil 
as you can without damaging the roots. Use a compost of year-old 
turfy 'loam, well-decomposed dung, and rough peat, in equal portions. 
A free drainage of rough materials, and plenty of root-room, are 
essentials. Then place it in the stove or hot-bed frame, till it has 
pushed shoots six inches long ; then remove it to a cooler, airy situa*^ 
tion, so that it prevents its being drawn up. Never stop the leads, and 
the heads of bloom will be fine. I am a market nurseryman in London ; 
I have the advantage of plenty of stable dung, and therefore make a 
number of hot-beds. I find this plant succeeds the best when plunged 
in a bed of this sort. I force it in winter, and have a large number of 
them in splendid show from January to April. My plants are robust, 
about two or three feet high. — Arton, 
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BT KEWENSIB. 

Having some time back suggested to your readers the experiment of 
growing tender aquatics in warm-water tanks, and observing that a cor- 
respondent has been distributing seeds of Nelumbium luteum, I think 
a hint on the mode of raising that and the East Indian N. speciosum 
may not be amiss, as, without such instruction, probably not one per- 
son in fifty of those who have received seeds will rear the plant. For 
some reason or other, probajbly to preserve a seed which, by sinking in 
deep water, or being buried in mud, is exposed to many casualties, the 
seeds of Nelumbium are furnished with an exceedingly hard coat, which 
as long as it remains uninjured resists all soaking, whether in cold or 
warm water. In order to induce them to vegetate in any reasonable 
time, it is necessary to file tlie blunt end of the seed, until it just yields 
to the pressure of the nail. Thus prepared, the seed should be thrown 
into a pan of water, the temperature of which is not above 70°. When 
•first sown it sinks, but in the course of forty-eight hours it will begin 
to push, and as soon as the seed-leaves have protruded a few inches, the 
young plant rises to the surface, where its leaves expand, and it floats. 
In a short time it throws down a runner, much like that of a straw- 
berry, which descends to seek the mud. This runner throws out roots, 
and sends up a leaf, and from its extremity a similar runner again 
descends, and again another, each rooting and throwing up its leaf, 
until at length the plant reaches the mud, when it fakes root, and 
begins to produce strong leaves. The best method is to sow the seed 
in a pan a foot or eighteen inches deep, having four or five inches of 
stifiT mud at the bottom. It is useless, and probably would be injurious, 
to cover the seed with earth ; those which I tried to plant in this 
manner invariably came up and floated, and, if effectually buried, the 
seed would most likely decay. Nelumbium luteum seems to delight 
nearly in the same treatment as its East Indian relations, and the rich 
deep velvet green of its leaves form a beautiful contrast to the bluish- 
white of timt species. I have not seen its flower, but understand that 
it resembles N. speciosum in everything but colour. 

Whilst on the subject of aquatics, it may be well to mention that 
Nymphsea lotus grows very freely from seeds, if tliey are allowed to 
seed themselves in the water when ripe, and this is the best way of pre- 
serving the species ; they come up in the following spring, and flow^er 
in the summer. The old roots are very apt to perish. Nelumbiunf 
luteum and Nympheea cosrulea will probably prove the hardiest of all 
the tender water plants ; but collectors must distinguish between the 
true N. ccsrulea, a very strong and luxuriant growing sweet-scented 
species, and N. stellata, a small, elegant plant, much more tender. I 
fear, however, that this caution is almost needless, and that N. stellata 
has disappeared from our collections. The remark may, nevertheless, 
induce some one who is fortunate enough to possess it to cherish the 
delicate stranger, and give it the attention which its tropical nature 
requires. It is a native of Malabar. N. ooerulea is from the Cape of 
Good Hope. 




A ttention is now requisite to see that the proper 
quantities of plants, seeds, &c., are in due course of _ 
preparation for the summer display. Plans of flower- "F 
gardens, &c., should be sketched on paper, and the appropriate regu- 
lations for future arrangement and plants required be put down ; this 
attention is of much assistance. 


IN THE PLOWEB QABDEN. 

Last month was the best time for grafting shrubs, ornamental kinds 
of trees, as Thorns, Limes, &c., but any late-growing kinds omitted 
may still be done, such as Rhododendrons, &c. 

Annuals y hardy, such as Clarkia, Nemophila, Larkspur, «fec., may 
still be sown in the open bed. Seeds of JBiennials^ too, should now be 
sown in beds, such as Hollyhocks, Sweet Williams, Scabious, Canter- 
bury Bells, <fcc. Also seeds of Perennials^ as Phloxes, Campanulas, 
&c. Finish planting out Biennials and Perennials, and dividing large 
patches of border plants. Hollyhocks must be put in immediately ; 
water them as soon as planted. Newly-budded trees, that is those 
budded last season, should be looked over, and if any portion of the 
stock be pushing shoots, they must be rubbed off, so that the entire 
strength should go to the new shoot engrafted. 

Auriculas. — Give air freely on all suitable occasions, to prevent 
the flower-stems being drawn up weakly. The blossoms will soon be 
opening ; no water must be allowed to fall upon them, and they must 
be shaded from hot sun. A stage of shelves enclosetl in a wooden 
frame, or similar provision, having the bottom shelf two feet or so high, 
and gradually rising, &c., is an erection indispensable to showing them 
to advantage. 

Polyanthuses, too, require similar attention to the Auriculas. 
Neither kinds should be allowed to droop for want of water. 

Pinks. — If beds of them are requiied, make them injmediately. A 
loamy soil, made of turfs a few inches thick, and well rotted, with an 
equal portion of old decayed cow-dung, is admirably adapted for their 
growth. It should be nine inches deep, and have a good drainage below. 
The plants must be removed with as much of the ball of soil as pos- 
sible, and be planted six inches apart. High raised beds are not bene- 
ficial, except in low, wet situations. Autumn-planted beds should be 
top-dressed with a little rich soil, and the plants be made firm in their 
places ; a few small sticks stuck around amongst the shoots will prevent 
twisting off. 

Ranunculuses and Anemonies. — When the plants are risen an 
inch or two high, have the soil pressed closely around them with the 
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hands, stopping up any holes made by worms, &c. A top-dressing, toor, 
of rich compost, free from wire-worm, is very beneficial. Often stir 
up the soil between the rows. Showers of rain are very beneficial for 
their growth ; if none fall, water with soft water in the morning : well- 
water is injurious. Weak manure-water occasionally poured between 
the plants contributes to vigour. 

Tulips. — Stir the surface of the bed an inch deep. Protect from 
hail^ FROST, and strong wind. Keep the soil firm around the stem, and 
mind that water does not lodge in the heart of the plant where the 
infant flower is, or it will be damaged ; gently open the leaves, to admit 
the water to drain off. 

Carnations and Picotees. — If not potted off the end of last month, 
should be done immediately. 

Hyacinths should be protected from frost, sun, and wind ; secure 
by tying to proper supports. Stir up the surface soil. 

Pansies in beds must have the soil pressed around the plants, and a 
top-dressing of rich soil an inch or two thick will be beneficial. New 
b^s of them should also be planted. A few sticks among the shoots 
prevent them being twisted. 

Chrysanthemums. — Strike cuttings, or pot off rooted suckers. (See 
articles in our present number.) 

Roses. — ^Now plant out the tender China and Tea, or Bourbons, &c. 

IN THE FOECINa FEAME. 

Balsams, Cockscombs, Globe Amaianthuses, <&c., that require 
potting off, or repotting, should be duly attended to ; also Thunbergias, 
Browallias, Lobelias, Brachycoma, &c. Seedling Fuchsias, Verbenas, 
Petunias, &c., should be potted off singly. Dahlias, too, should be 
placed so as not to be drawn up weakly. Achimenes must be potted 
off singly. (See articles on culture in previous numbers.) Tender 
Annuals, as Stocks, Zinnias, &c., should be placed in a cool frame or 
pit, to prevent them being drawn up weakly. Where it is practicable 
to prick out, such as Stocks, Asters, &c., upon beds, and protect with 
frames, it should be done ; it gives a robust growth to them. Cuttings 
of Fuchsias, Petunias, Verbenas, and many other greenhouse plants, 
should now be put off. Young plants of Fuclisias, now procured, if 
six inches high, will make fine ones for shows in summer. 

IN THE GEEENHOUSE, 

Admit all the air possible. Re-pot Lobelias, Tigridias, Geraniums, 
Verbenas, and other similar plants for beds. All other kinds of plants 
requiring re-potting should now be done (see Compost, &c., in last 
month’s Calendar). Such as are straggling, &c., should be cut in, to 
render them bushy. Pelargoniums will require particular attention in 
tying up, watering, and fumigating (if green fly be perceived) ; occa- 
sionally give a little manure-water. (See articles on culture in pre- 
vious volume.) Camellias — when done blooming, examine the roots, 
and if necessary re-pot (see articles upon, for soil, &c.) ; then place 
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them in a warm part of the greenhouse or forcing«house, giving due 
attention to watering, &c., till the wood is firm and flower-buds are set j 
they may then be removed to a cool pit, so as to be gradually hardened 
by more air, &c. Japan Lilies flourish best in peat soil and sand. 
Cinerarias require particular attention ; pot or re-pot young seedlings, 
and fumigate if green fly appear. 

A careful inspection of the greenhouse plants should be made, to see 
which require re-potting, and do it at once, not waiting till some 
general performance; always attend to it when it is wanted* Such 
Azaleas as have done blooming must directly be re-potted, and their 
growth afresh be gently promoted in a higher temperature for a short 
time. Any required to bloom late should be kept in a cool situation at 
present. 

Ericas. — Any requiring re-potting should be done directly ; avoid 
too large pots with the less vigorous growers, but free growers will 
require room to extend in proportion, Give air freely, but avoid 
draughts, especially from east and north. Calceolarias require re- 
potting to have a vigorous bloom. 


CULTURE OP FUCHSIA SERRATTIFOLIA. 

BY MR. H. 8T1LWELL, GARDENER, FROOMORE, NEAR ST. ALBANS. 

I HAVE read and heard many complaints of this charming Fuchsia 
being a shy bloomer. 1 do not find it so under my own management, 
and I therefore forward the particulars of the treatment pursued. 

In August I strike my cuttings, and in doing so I place them in a 
cool pit, with a glass over them. When they are rooted, I pot them 
into 60-sized pots, in tlie following compost; three parts good mellow 
fibry-loam, one part of leaf-mould, and one part of good sand, having 
them well mixed together. I have a good drainage, which I find to be 
very essential with this Fuchsia, it being a stronger grower than most 
other kinds. 

1 have plants of this Fuchsia from nine inches to six feet high, aixi 
some of them bloomed from December to February, and others are now 
in bloom, some of their flowers only six inches from the pot. I bloom 
them in 16-sized pots. Why they are complained of and termed shy 
bloomers is, in my opinion, for want of proper pot-room and a suitable 
compost. 

When bushy plants are desired, I take off the heads, which induces 
the production of lateral shoots, and they bloom in summer along with 
the other kinds. 






CHRYSANTHEMUM INDICUM MINIMUM. 

Dwarf Chinese Varieties. — 1. Cameleon. 2. Bouton d’Argent* 
3. Piccinino. 4. Gil Bias. 5. Anais. 6. La Gitani. 7. Elisa* 
8. Madame Lemichez. 9. Cybele. 10. Roi de Lilliput. 11. 
Croustignac. 

L ast year, in our Number for May, we bad the pleasure to give 
figures of seven handsome varieties of this very interesting section 
of Chrysanthemums. We have now the gratification to give figures of 
eleven new ones, which are of great beauty when in full bloom, and 
merit a place in every collection of this charming tribe of autumnal 
flowers. 

We are indebted to the perseverance of the florists of France and 
Belgium for these lovely additions. The Horticultural Society intro- 
duced the Chusan Daisy Chrysanthemum into this country four years 
back ; and the continental florists having obtained it, commenced to 
impregnate its blossoms by other kinds ; and as it produces seed libe- 
rally, they succeeded even beyond expectation in raising a numerous 
race of this Minima section : the varieties we now figure are what 
are offered to the public for the first time this season. M. Miellez, 
nurseryman, of Esquermes, favoured us with the figures, and he now 
has plants for sale. These varieties, as well as what we previously 
possessed, merit a place in every greenhouse, frame, ^ or sitting-room. 
They are dwarf compact growers, and in bloom are particularly neat 
and pretty. The plants require to be promoted in growth as much as 
possible in spring, in order to have a profuse bloom. 

NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Acacia urophylla. Pointed-leaved.— A native of the Swan 
River colony. At Kew it forms a moderate-sized shrub, and blooms 
VoL. XIX. No. r>3 .— ^ 
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in the greenhouse from January to March. The leaves are broa^ 
sharp-pointed, two inches long. The flowers are produced at the axils 
of the leaves, from three to five at each, of a pale yellow colour. The 
Acacias flourish and bloom best when grown in equal parts of light 
loam and peat, (Figured in Bot, Mag.^ 4573.) 

Bouvabdia I4EIANTHA. — Introduced from Guatemala. It is a 
robust-growing plant, which rises three feet high, branching. Fach 
leaf is nearly rour inches long by two broad. The flowers are borne in 
terminous cymous heads, of twenty to thirty blossoms in each. Ilowers 
tube-formed, an inch long, of a rich deep vermilion colour. It is a 
valuable acquisition to this charming tribe of plants. 

Campanula Vidalii. — A native of the Azores, which was dis- 
covered growing upon an Insulated rock on the east coast of Flores by 
Captain Vidal. It is a half-shnihby plant, growing two feet high, and 
very bushy. The flowers are pr^uced in terminal racemes ; the 
blossoms are nodding, bell-shaped ; each blossom is an inch long, and 
nearly as much across the mouth, of yellowish white or cream colour. 
It is a very ornamental species, blooming freely throughout the summer. 
It is a half-hardy plant, flourishing in the open border during summer, 
or cultivated in pots in the greenhouse. 

Chysis aubea, var. Maculata. — The Golden-flowered spotted 
variety. This beautiful Columbian orchideae has recently bloomed in 
the establishment of Messrs. Lucombe and Pince, of the Exotic Nur- 
sery, •Exeter. The sepals and petals are white and yellow at the lower 
half, and the upper of a rich brown-red. The middle lobe of the 
yellow lip is prettily spotted with purple. Each flower is about two 
inches across. (Figured in Bot, Mag,^ 4576.) 

Fbanciscea confeetiflora. — A vigorous-growing shrub, leaves 
five inches long and two broad. The flowers are borne in terminal 
cymous heads, several blossoms in each. A flower is two inches across, 
lilac coloured. It is an ornamental species, figured in Gardeners' 
Magazine of Botany, The Francisceas thrive best in equal parts of 
turfy-peat, loam, and leaf-mould, with a liberal mixture of sand and 
bits of charcoal. When in a growing state, occasionally give manure- 
water. To keep them bushy they require to be cut in every year. 
(Figured in Bot. Mag,') 

Hebeclinicm ianthinum.— a soft-wooded half-shrubby plant, 
from Mexico. It is of the Eupatoria order. The plant blooms freely 
when grown in a pot, and rises about a foot higli. At Kew it has been 
kept in the stov^ ; but Mr. Smith supposes it will flourish in the open 
ground during the summer season. The flowers are produced in large 
corymbous heads, purple, and the long styles are also purple. Each 
blossom is about an inch across. (Figured in Bot, Mag,^ 4574.) 

Hemiandba punoens.— a dwarfish shrubby plant, fi^m the Swan 
River colony. It forms a pretty shrub in the greenhouse. The flowers 
are produced in long spikes. Each blossom three-quarters of an inch 
across the mouth, and the tube about the same. Of a pinky-lilac, 
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spotted idth numerous red dots. A neat pretty plant. (Figured In 

Bu. Mttg.) 

Pentstemon Clousii. — Scarlet outside and pure white ^inside, fine 
flower, blooming profusely. 

Pentstemon oentianoioes Salterii. — Tube white, edged with 
bright pink, and pencilled with carmine ; very pretty. 

Pentstemon ovatus. — beautiful sky blue ; blooms in profusion ; 
very handsome. 

Potentilla orandis. — The flower is of a clear rich yellow colour, 
larger than a half-crown. The plant is a strong grower and free 
bloomer. With us it grows two and a-half feet high, quite hardy. 

Potentilla Antwerfensis. — Of medium growth, flowers semi- 
double, of a rich orange colour. 

Potentilla bicolor grandiflora. — A strong grower. Flowers 
yellow, with a red-tinged margin. 

Potentilla Smouthii. — A golden yellow, beautifully veined with 
crimson. 

Potentilla Plantii. — A rich scarlet, with a yellow centre, large 
flower ; very handsome. 

Potentilla Bainsii. — Bright crimson, with a lemon spot in the 
middle of each petal ; very fine. 

Potentilla incomparable (Plant’s). — A very rich deep crimson, 
large flower, and most superb. 

The above Potentillas and Pentstemons are admirable plants for 
bedding, or in patches in borders. They merit a place in every flower 
garden. 

Bogiera cordata. — A neat stove shrub, which forms a bush four 
feet high. A native of Guatemala. The leaves are as large as those 
of the Ixora coccinea. The flowers are borne in large cymous heads, 
five inches across, very similar in appearance to those of an Ixora. 
The tube of each flower is half an inch long, and a quarter of an inch 
across the top, of a pretty delicate rose colour. The plant blooms 
freely, and is very ornamental when in profuse bloom. It is in the 
London nurseries. (Figured in BoL Mag,) 

Salvia pseudo coccinea. — An old but beautiful flowering Sage. 
The flowers are borne in long spikes, tube nearly an inch long, of a 
rich deep scarlet colour. It blooms profusely in the autumn and 
winter. (Figured in Paxton* s Flower Garden.) 

Vanda tricolor. — This very beautiful Orchide® is a native of 
Java, and was first introduced into this country by Me^rs. Veitch. 
Sepals and petals yellow ground, with numerous very distinct spots of 
red ; lip rose colour. Ekich blossom is two inches across. It is ex- 
ceedingly handsome, and deserves to be in every stove collection. 
(Figured in Paxton* s Flmoer Garden.) 

WiGANDiA Caraccasana, — A soft-wooded'plant fiom Garaccas, re- 
quiring to be in the stove* It is of the Hydrolees order of pknts. The 
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flowers are borne in large panicles, or terminal compound racemes. 
Each blossom is an inch across, short tube, and flve-parted mouth, of a 
pale violet colour. (Figured in Bot. McLg.^ 4575.) 


PiANTs IN Bloom in the Royal Gardens op Kew. 

In the Stove, 

Gesnera Herbertii. — Many in profuse bloom, having spikes of 
flowers two feet long ; the large fine scarlet blossoms, beautifully spotted 
inside with dark crimson, had a splendid appearance ; as also some fine 
specimens of Achiinenes picta. 

pHLEBODiuM AUREUM — An JEschyiianthus-like plant, blooming 
freely. The flowers are produced in heads of eight to ten in each, an 
inch and a-half long, of a rich deep scarlet colour. Very handsome. 

Bignonia speciosa. — A climber, blooming profusely ; each blossom 
is near five inches long, and four across the mouth ; tubular portion 
nearly white outside ; inside lilac, with deep rosy streaks. Very 
pretty. 

Hibiscus rosa-sinensis. — Double scarlet and buff; both very 
handsome. 

Ardisias. — Still beautifully adorned with a profusion of rich red 
berries. 

Victoria REciNiS. — The young plants are flourishing admirably, 
and one was this day in bloom. 

Salvia gesneriflora. — This very showy species, with its large 
rich scarlet flowers, is now one of the finest ornaments of the green- 
house. It deserves to be in every one. 

There is also a fine collection of New Holland plants in bloom, gene- 
rally what are termed of the Pea-jlofioered class. Nearly all are neat- 
growing-shrubs, profuse bloomers, and have handsome flowers ; all are 
especially interesting and ornamental, highly meriting a place in every 
greenhouse. 

The following were in beautiful bloom : — 

Chc^kozema varium. — F lowers a deep orange yellow, and the keel 
a rich blood crimson. The contrast is very striking, and renders it one 
of the best. 

Chorozema cordata. — ^Neat yellow, with a rosy-red keel, neat and 
pretty. There is a variety of this, whose flowers are a bright orange- 
scarlet, with a rosy-purple keel. 

OiioRozEMA Henchmannia. — Rosy-red, yellow^ eye, with a deeper- 
coloured keel. 

PoDYLOBiuM trilobatum. — N eat three-lobed leaves, flowers yellow, 
with a deep-red keel, three-quarters of an inch across. Very pretty. 

PuLTENiEA BETusA. — Bright yellow, six to eight blossoms in each 
terminal head. The foliage is small and pretty. 

PuLTENiEA THYMiroLiA. — Pretty small foliage, dwarf and bushy; 
flowers golden yellow, with the back side of the petals a dark maroon ; 
blooms in profusion 

PoDOLOBiuif STAUBOFHYLLDM.— Holly-like leaves, flowers of a 
rich deep yellow, with a red keel, near an inch across. Showy. 
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Eutaxia MTRTiFOLiA.-— Neat lance-shaped foliage, dowers yellow, 
with red eye and keel ; blooms profusely. Pretty. 

Bossiaa linophylla. — Pretty narrow leaves; flowers bright yellow, 
with red eye ; profuse bloomer. Very showy and neat. 

Platylobium fobmosum. — B right yellow inside, red outside, nearly 
an inch across. Pretty. 

PuLTENiEA polygalifolia. — Bright yellow, half an inch across ; 
neat small foliage. Very pretty. 

Bosslea cobdifolia. — Pale yellow, with a dark keel, and neat 
small heart-shaped leaves. Very pretty. 

Goodia pubescens. — Bright yellow, with a dark eye and neat small 
foliage ; blooms very profusely. 

Gastrolobium spiNOSUM. — A deep orange-yellow, with a dark 
crimson keel. Very pretty. 

The above Pea-formed flowering plants are neat and shrubby, and 
very distinct from each other. They bloom very freely, and for a long 
period ; also can be procured at a trifling cost. 

Zichia TRICOLOR. — A neat twining plant, covering a wire- frame 
four feet high, and most profusely in bloom. Its numerous large heads 
of flowers, orange, scarlet, and yellow colours in each blossom, have a 
beautiful effect. 

Boronia DENTicuLATA. — Flowers a pale lilac and purple shade, 
half an inch across, pretty ; as was B. primata, with its pretty pink 
flowers ; and B. microphylla, with its flowers, white inside and pink 
outside ; its small neat foliage added to its beauty. Each flower nearly 
an inch across. 

Westringia erimecola.— The flower is somewhat of the shape of 
a Schizanthus pinnatus, an inch across, white, tinged with lavender, 
borne in profusion ; the leaves are small. It is a neat shrubby plant. 

Struthiola stricta. — Neat plant, small foliage, flowers white, in 
spikes, and every shoot lias a spike of them. Pretty. 

Templetonia glauca. — Pktch flower an inch and a-half long, pea- 
shaped, a deep red. 

ZuRiA lanceolata. — Leaves small, three- lobed, and the shrub is 
very neat and compact in growth ; four feet high. The flowers are 
about the size of the Plum blossoms, white, and produced in such pro- 
fusion that t)ie plant is covered with them. Very neat and pretty. 

Phyllanthus calycinus. — A neat shrub, with small oval leaves. 
Each blossom, six petals, half an inch across, greenish white. Singular 
and neat ; blooms profusely. 

Prostranthera rotundifolia. — Each flower is in form like a 
small Gloxinia, nearly an inch long, of a pretty lilac, borne in pro- 
fusion, and foliage small. A neat pretty blooming shrub. P. violacea, 
too, was in bloom ; the flowers less, and not so pretty as the former. 

Linum flavum. — Its bright yellow flowers, an inch across, produced 
in profusion on dwarf plants, are very pretty. 

Beaufortia DEC0SSATA. — A neat plant, small foliage, and its fine 
crimson thread tasselled-like flowers have a fine appearance. 

TROPiBOLUM TRICOLORUM. — A large plant, in line bloom. Truly 
admirable. 
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StTraoEBiA Jacquinifloba. — T his is one of the loveliest blooming 
stove plants. Its profusion of (spikes) rich orange«8carlet flowers, each 
the size of a fburpenny piece, are truly beautiSil. It ought to be in 
every stove. 

In addition to the Ericas we noticed in the March Number, the 
following are the best now in bloom, viz., — 

Ebica CEBiNTHOiDBS MAJOR. — ^Flowers in terminal heads, tube an 
inch and a-half long, a rich scarlet. Very handsome; ought to be in 
every collection. 

E. M‘Nabbiana. — T ube bellying, an inch and a-half long, rosy- 
red upon a light ground, with a white tip. Very handsome. Dwarf 
grower and free bloomer. 

E. grakdinosa. — ^V ery small pure white flowers, borne in vast pro- 
fusion, covering the plant with a white mantle of little pearls. Very 
pretty. 

E. SULPHURBA. — Tube an inch long, hairy, sulphur tinged with 
green. Very neat. 

E. PBRSoiiUTA ALBA. — Flowers very small, white, with black anthers, 
which have a very pretty contrast, and render the plant most interest- 
ing ; it is covered with bloom. 

E. DELECTA. — Flowers erect, short tube, which is about half an 
inch across the top; they are produced four or five together in a 
cluster ; a French lilac colour, with a darker centre. Very neat. 

E. ruTERMEDiA. — Tube one inch, borne in long spikes around the 
shoots, drooping, white. Delicately pretty. 

E SiNDRYACA. — Bell-shaped, half an inch long, purple below, and 
the rest flesh colour, in profusion. Very pretty. 

E. CI8TIPOLIA. — Small flowers, white, with black anthers. Very 
pretty ; ought to be in every collection. 

- E. Bbaumontiana. — B ell-shaped, smallish size, flesh colour. Pretty. 

E. Linnjeoides superba, — T ube one inch, purple below, and the 
rest white, in profusion. Neat and pretty. 

E. odorata. — B ell* shaped, half an inch long, white, fragrant. 
Pretty. 

Muraltia stipulacea (formerly a Polygala). — The flowers are 
small, produced around the stems in long spikes, of a bright violet 
colour. Very pretty. 

Brachysema latifolia. — A large plant, twined round a circular 
wire flame five feet high, in most profuse bloom. The large pea-like, 
deep crimson and red flowers have a fine appearance. It is highly 
ornamental as a greenhouse twining plant at this period of the year. 

Hardenbergia macrophylla. — T his pretty twining plant, with 
its profusion of pea-shaped light-blue flowers, were very pretty in the 
greenhouse. 

Gloxinia Baron de Voire. — T ube white, having five ridges, of a 
pale blue colour. The mouth white, edged with light blue. Very 
pretty, and worth being in every collection. 

Indigofera rosea. — I ts profusion of smallish pea-like flowers in 
terminal spikes have a very pretty appearance^ and render it worthy a 
place in the greenhouse. 
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Acaoias.— 'A considerable number of beautiful kinds were in bloom ; 
but we must omit their description at present, as well as the list of 
hardy herbaceous plants now in bloom. In our next they will appear. 

^ Cinerarias.— There are numbers in the greenhouse of the very best 
kinds, highly ornamental, diffusing, with the Acacias, a delightful 
perfume. 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF VIOLA PALLIDA PLENA, 
OR NEAPOLITAN VIOLET. 

BT MB. GEOBOE FBT, GARPENEB TO MRS. DENT, MANOR HOUSE, LEE IN KENT. 

This truly beautiful little fragrant plant being an especial favourite of 
mine, and having been successful in its cultivation, I now forward 
a few remarks relative to the management pursued, not, however, pre- 
suming I can throw any new light upon the subject, my object b^ng 
merely to give a few practical hints at a seasonable period, which I 
trust may be useful to some of your numerous readers, more particularly 
those young tyros who are desirous of acquiring a knowl^ge of the 
best means of cultivating some of Nature’s choicest treasures. 

Propagation , — This is readily performed during the spring months 
after the blooming season is past. The precise period being regulated 
according to the condition of the plants, and the season &ey are re- 
quired to produce their flowers. Plants intended to bloom early in 
autumn should be increased early in spring, say the latter end of 
March or beginning of April; and those not so required may be 
propagated any time from the latter end of April to the early part of 
May. 

As soon as the plants have ceased to bloom, by a little encourage- 
ment they will produce numerous lateral shoots, which will readily 
emit roots if taken off and be somewhat thickly inserted in a compost 
composed of light maiden loam and thoroughly decomposed leaf 
mould, with a good portion of silver or river sand well blended 
together, and pressed firm. They should be watered with a fine rose 
watering pot, and covered with the portable tops of hand glasses. 
They must be shaded too from the intense rays of the sun ana kept 
close, removing only to dry up superfluous moisture, and to give an 
occasional sprinkling should they at any time appear dry. 

After Treatment , — When upon examination the plants are found to be 
well rooted, preparation should be made for planting them out in a bed 
on a border rather shaded than otherwise, but not entirely excluded from 
the sun’s influence. If the natural soil be not sufficiently good, some 
of the previously mentioned compost should be forked into it, well 
mixed, made firm and even. The plants should be carefully taken up, 
and be planted from six to eight inches asunder, after which give a 
copious watering, and shade them for a few days until they have made 
fresh roots. As the season advances it is only necessary to stir the soil 
between them, checking the growth of all intruders, and in dry weather 
liberally supplying them with water ; they should by no means lack 
this feeding and life invigorating element, or they will not realize the 
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anticipations of the manipulator. I am fully satisfied that blindness of 
flowers is generally the result of this want of attention, to say nothing 
of the red spider, green fly, &c. 

Final lireatment , — About the latter end of August, or the begin- 
ning of September, those intended for early autumn flowering should 
be transplanted to their final quarters, and in preparing to do so it is 
indispensably necessary that they should be placed far beyond the evil 
of stagnant or local moisture, as the Violet, although delighting in 
warm refreshing showers, and liberal waterings when required, is very 
impatient of an excess of humidity continually about them. To avoid 
this state of things, select a situation that has the advantage of being 
warm, dry, and airy. The beds should be raised to an elevation of two 
or three feet ; these should be constructed of old dry hot-bed linings, 
or half decayed leaves, or both thrown up together to the desii^ 
height. Upon this stratum place the frame, or frames, and at the same 
time see that the sashes are in the best possible condition. Having 
proceeded thus far prepare for planting in the following compost, viz., 
four parts of well decomposed turfy loam from an old pasture, one part 
of two or three year old cow manure, one part of thoroughly decayed 
leaves, one part of coarse sand or road grit, with two of well pulverized 
rich yellow loam ; these should be mixed ‘‘ at the time of using, so 
that the whole may be well incorporated. The coarsest of this should 
be put in first, then the other on the top of it to the depth of eight to 
ten inches. Take up the plants w'ith roots entire, and plant them 
eight inches apart everyway, pressing the soil firmly about them; 
when completed thoroughly water the whole with soft water, as rain, 
river, or which has been exposed to the atmosphere for a few days ; 
hard water is v ery injurious to the plants. Shade and keep them close 
for a short time, to allow the plants to get a little established, afler 
which let them have plenty of air by fully exposing them in favour- 
able weather. As the autumnal sun, in a great measure, withdraws 
his genial influence, ventilation may be gr^ually diminished, more 
particularly when they commence yielding their odoriferous flowers, 
which will cause the steins to become proportionately long, and render 
the flowers more conveniently suitable for the bouquet,^ 

The temperature I endeavour to maintain ranges from forty-five to 
fifty degrees, consequently — 

When chill November's surly blast 
Makes trees and forests bare^ 

I put a good lining of fresh unferniented leaves, three or four feet 
thick, and as high as the tops of the frames. Securing the whole by 
fixing hurdles all round them, these* throw a steady warmth into the 
beds, which lasts for a long time, assisted by a good covering of mats 
in frosty weather. 

H* they are required to embellish and perfume the drawing-room or 
conservatory, it is necessary only to plant them in well-drained pots 
instead of planting them out, and plunge the pots up to the rim in the 
beds in coal-ashes, from which they can be removed when in full bloom. 
In the application of water it is an essential point to do it judiciously, 
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do it thoroughly too when it is done, repudiate the dribbling system ; 
very few waterings will be necessary during .the dark months of 
autumn and winter, they should be kept in that satisfactory medium 
state neithjer too wet or too dry. 

During fine warm genial showers the lights may be taken off for a 
few hours, and if attention be paid to this it will be found much better 
than artificial watering. By pursuing the above mode of cultivating 
this, “ the Queen of Violets,** I have gathered them three inches in 
circumference, and of the richest possible azure^hhie. Nothing, in my 
opinion, can afford so grateful a perfume in the depth of hoary winter 
as a nice bouquet of these charming flowers. 


HINTS ON THE CULTURE, AND A SELECT LIST OF 
ROSES FOR EXHIBITION. 

Br MB. GEORGE COMPTON, GARDENER TO WILLIAM SIMPSON, ESQ., STAMFORD-HILL, 

NEAR LONDON. 

To those inexperienced in the cultivation of Standard Roses, the fol- 
lowing treatment, as pursued by me, may be acceptable. During the 
flowering season, if convenient, I make choice of my plants, as it 
enables me better to judge of tlieir respective habits and distinctness 
of colour. By the latter part of October I prepare for planting, by 
procuring some good adhesive loam, adding to it about one third leaf 
mould, the whole is well mixed ; in this compost, with me, they have 
thrived remarkably well. 

I plant early in November, that the plants may be somewhat esta- 
blished in the soil before severe weather commences. Immediately on 
planting a strong stake is fixed to each plant, to which they are tied ; 
if not done tiie wind may afterw'ards injure the plant, by deranging the 
action of the newly-formed roots. During spring I occasionally water 
them with liquid manure, appljing it in proportion to the strength of 
the plant ; in fact they require to be liberally supplied during the first 
season of their growtli. I do not prune them till the month of April, 
but the second and succeeding }ears I prune them severally in the 
months of Januarj", February, and March ; for instance, the Hybrid, 
China, Bourbon, and Noisettes, in the month of January, those of 
moderate growth to two or three eyes. In February the Hybrid 
Bourbons and Damask Ferpetuals ; and the more tender varieties, as 
the Tea-scented and China, in the month of March, The vigorous 
growing kinds, when treated as Pillar or Climbing Roses, require but 
little pruning, as Brennus and others of similar habit. At the period 
of the flower-bud beginning to swell it is liable to be deformed or 
destroyed by the green fly. As soon as any appear I adopt the follow- 
ing method of destruction. To one gallon of boiling rain-water I 
steep one pound of tobacco, and in two gallons of soft warm w ater four 
pounds of soft soap is dissolved, beating it into lather; I then mix 
the whole in seven gallons of cold rain water; I then with a hand- 
syringe freely sprinkle each tree witli the solution, making choice of a 
dry day for the operation, as it enables me to destroy them more 
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effeetually. I aflerwards cleanse them by syringing with clear cold 
water. By adopting the above practice I have successfully competed 
at the Horticultural Exhibitions in this neighbourhood. 

The following is a select list of those varieties I have exhibited, and 
which I recommend for the above purpose : — 


For Single Blooms. 


For Trusses. 


French Gallica : — 
Boula de Nanteuil. 
Gloire de Colmar. 
Kean. 

Shakespeare. 

JBourhon : — 

Captain Sisolet. 
Coupe d’Hebe. 

Great Western. 
Henri Barbet. 

Hybrid China : — 
Brennus. 

Duke of Devonshire. 
Triomphe d’ Angers. 
William Jesse. 

Duke of Sussex. 


Hybrid Perpetual : — 
Geantides Batailles. 
Baronne Prevost. 
Duchess of Sutherland. 
Madame Laifay. 

La Reine. 

Bengal Boses : — 

Mrs. Bosanquet. 
Carmin de Yebles. 

Hybrid China : — 
Triomphe de Laquene. 

Noisette : — 

Jaune Desprez. 
Solfaterre. 

Belgic Bose : — 

Etoil de la Malmaison. 


The French Gallica Roses are splendid varieties to exhibit for single 
blooms, but they require superior cultivation to bring them to perfec- 
tion. The flowers are remarkable for their rich and brilliant varied 
hues. The Plybrid Noisettes are indispensable on account of the large 
trusses they produce. 


THE CROCUS. 

BY ORION. 

The improvement which has been going on so rapid of late years in 
what are termed “ Florists’ flowers ” has also been going on slowly, 
though surely, in the more humble class of flowers, in which the 
Crocus, the sweet harbinger of spring,” takes its rank. For the 
numerous fine varieties our gardens are now adorned with we are in- 
debted to the Dutch, whose soil is so -much more suitable for most 
bulbs than our own ; and it is to be feared that though much has 
been done by them, yet this flower does not present sufficient attrac- 
tions to render it a worthy subject for the English hybridizer. Within 
the last few years, however, there has appear^ a new race, with large 
and bold formed flowers, which ere long will drive out the pale and 
irregular formed straggling things we have so long been satisfied to 
grow as Crocuses. As the past flowering season has been of unex- 
ampled duration, a few notes of the best varieties may perhaps induce 
some of your readers to improve their hitherto small and little varied 
coUeedbit^ 
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Little has yet been done with the yellow rarieties, a bed without a 
portion of the golden hue presents rather a monotonous appearance ; 
there has been nothing intr^uced to rival the Golden Yellow, ** the 

Cloth of Gold,’^ beautiful as it is, blooms too early to contribute an 
effect of variety. The following have been proved worthy of a place 
in any garden, however small, and will succeed as well as the more 


common varieties 

Orondates, fine large bright pur- 
ple. 

Ne Plus Ultra, blue with a light 
border. 

Deville, large white, richly veined 
with plum. 

Caroline, a beautiful pure white 
without stain. 

Mont Blanc, also a good white. 

Prince Albert, a large deep bright 
purple. 

Favourite, a rich dark blue. 


Washington, bright violet-purple. 

Passe-tout, light purple. 

Queen Victoria, a very fine large 
white. 

La Majesteuse, a noble light 
flower, richly striped and veined 
plum. 

Regina, cream-white. 

Bride, pearl-white. 

Calypso, light purple. 

Blucher, violet-purple. 

Vesta, white veined lilac. 


BRIEF REMARKS. 

Horticultural Society, 21, Regent Street, April 1, 1851. — 
Messrs. Veitch sent a plant in a pot, and a cut specimen, from a bush 
growing in the open border of the Darwin Berberry (Berberis Dar- 
winii), a nev' small-leaved evergreen shrub, from Patagonia. Tliis 
proves to be a species wliose importance it is almost impossible to over- 
rate, inasmuch as it is exceedingly handsome, perfectly hardy, and 
naturally produces its rich orange blossoms in great profusion during 
the early months of the year. Indeed for general value we have 
nothing at present at all to be compared with this fine Berberry. A 
large Silver Medal was awarded it. The same nurserymen also fur- 
nished a bloom of the pretty light-coloured striped Camellia, named 
Countess of Orkney. — Messrs. Hayes, of Lower Eklmonton, communi- 
cateii two nicely managed plants of tree Violets, for which a Certificate 
of Merit was awarded, — Messrs. Staudish and Noble produced a beau- 
tiful new Carnation* striped Azalea, named vittata, from China, which 
promises to be an acquisition. It is quite distinct from any of the 
striped kinds, and very early. A Knightian Medal was awarded it. 
The same nurserymen likewise contributed a flowering plant of 
Viburnum macrocephalum, raised from a cutting struck last autumn, 
and Limonea laureola ( Skimmia japonica), a sweet-scented shrub from 
the mountains of India, and said to be hardy about Kingsbridge, in 
Devonshire. It was stated that its natural character is to produce fruit 
of brilliant scarlet in autumn. A Certificate of Merit was awarded it. 
— From M»*sr8. Henderson, of Pine Apple-place, came Hebeclinium 
ianthinum, a promising greenhouse plant with Ageratum-like flowers, 
which were reported to last long in perfection ; and a charming collec- 
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of which the following are the names of aonie of 
the best blue : Qroadates, Robinson, Nimrod, Grand Vidette, 

Grand Lilac, and l^iasse tout (double). Iktrk blue; Laurens Koster 
(double), Prince van Sax Weimar, Emicus, Baron van Thuyli, Prince 
Os^, and Mignonaude Dryfhout (double). Violet; Tubd Cain, 
William I. and Prince Albert, the latter is very dark. White; 
Helen, Grand Vainqueur, Grand Vidette, La Candeur, and A la mode 
Epuis^e, double white, with a pink centre. Blush; Grandeur de 
Meneilles, Anna Maria (double), Triumph Blandiiia (ditto), and Tubi- 
flora. Plum : L’Unique, a variety much prized for its colour, which 
is new to Hyacinths. Yellow or buff; Anna Paulowna, Heroine 
(double). Deep rose ; Am^\i\on» Herstelde Vreede, Diebitsch 

Sabalskansky, Appeluis. Le Francqde Berkhey, and Waterloo (double). 
Light red : La Dame du Laack, and Lord Wellington. The same 
nurserymen also sent examples of Narcissi, among which the best were 
Nannette, yellow, and Radiator, white with a yellow centre. A Cer- 
tificate of Merit was awarded for the Hebeclinium, and a Banksian 
Medal for tlie Hyacinths, — Mr. E. G. Henderson, of the Wellington- 
road Nursery, St. John’s Wood, sent an Ixora, two seedling Rhodo- 
dendrons, a crimson and a light kind ; and a well grown plant of 
Dielytra spectabilis, for which a Banksian Medal was awarded. — The 
same Fumewort, evidently grown in less heat, and more highly 
coloured, was exhibited by Mr. Clark, nurseryman, Brixton-hill , but 
by far the finest specimen of this Dielytra was produced by Mr. Ed- 
monds, gardener to tlie Duke of Devonshire at Chiswick House. The 
latter was, however, unfortunately disqualified from receiving any 
prize on account of its arriving too late, it being especially required 
that all subjects of exhibition shall be in the room two clear hours 
before the time of meeting. The same thing happened in r^ard to a 
Java Rhododendron from Messrs. Rollisson, which also came too late 
to fall under the consideration of the judges. — From Messrs. Lane, of 
Great Berkbampstead, canie a single white seedling Camellia, a speci- 
men of the sweet Trichopil (Tricliopilia suavis), and four large boxes 
of cut Roses, fresh and b^utiful as just gathered from their Rose house. 
They consisted of Hybrid Perpetual;'^ Baronne Hallez, crimson; 
Baronne Prevost, blush, large and beautiful ; Caroline de Sausal, 
blush ; Chateaubriand, delicate pink ; Comte de Montalivet, rosy 
crimson ; Cornet, bright pink ; Dr. Arnal, deep crimson ; Duchesse 
de Gallieria, shaded pink ; Duchesse de Praslin, blush, with pink 
centre; Duchess of Sutherland, glossy blush; Edward Jesse, lilac 
crimson; General Cavaignac, rosy pink; Geant des Batailles, ver- 
milion; General Negrier, rosy blush; George Lecamus, rosy blush; 
La ^l]e Amerique, shaded pink; Lady Alice Peel, rosy crimson; 
Louise Aim^e, pink, light edge ; Ix)uis Buonaparte, bright rose ; Ma- 
dame Guillot, rosy crimson ; Madame Laffay, crimson ; Madame 
Trudeaux, brilliant carmine ; Marquise Boccella, pale pink ; Miss 
Pepin, delicate pink; Mrs. Elliot, crimson; Polybe, rosy purple; 
Princess Beijioso, rose ; Queen, brilliant rose ; Regulata, pink ; Reine 
des Fleurs, pink ; Reine Mathilde, light pink; Robin Hood, lilac rosy 
pink ; Sidome, bright pink ; Standard of Marengo, crimson lake ; 
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William Jesse, crimsofi, tinged with lilac ; Comte Robrinsky, beautifhl 
crimson. Bourbon : Armosa, rosy blush ; Augustine Marget, delicate 
bright rose; Bemardin de St. Pierre, brilliant carmine; Dupetit 
Thquars, rich carmine ; Emilie Courtier, bright reddish crimson ; Le 
Grenadier, .bright lake; Madame Angelina, salmon yellow; Queen, 
delicate salmon ; S^iosa, shaded rose. China : Abbe Mioland, fine 
crimson red ; Fabvier, striped crimsoi^; Miellez, lemon white ; Mrs. 
Bosanquet, creamy white. Tea: Belle Allemande, cream, shaded 
blush ; Comte de Paris, cream ; Devoniensis, creamy white, buff 
centre ; Goubault, salmon-shaded rose ; Madame Bravy, creamy white, 
salmon centre ; Niphetos, pale lemon ; Smith’s Yellow, pale straw ; 
Vicomtesse de Cazes, golden yellow. Noisette: A fleur Variable, 
rosy salmon; Cloth of Gold, yellow; Jeanne d’Arc, lemon white; 
Mrs. Siddons, fine yellow. A Lanksian Medal was awarded for the 
Boses. — Mrs. Lawrence exhibited a fine specimen of Enkianthus reti- 
culatus, two species of Boronia, the beautiful violet-blossomed Mirbelia 
fioribiinda, Phaius Wallichii, Maxillaria Harrisonii, an Oncidium re- 
sembling sarcodes, and a new and very curious Epidendrum, bearing a 
long, drooping, green flower, which terminated in a broad rich orange- 
coloured fleshy lip, vieing in brilliancy with the E. viteilinum itself. 
It was stated that it would probably produce flowers in clusters, and if 
so it must be considered a great acquisition. A Knightian Medal was 
awarded for this, and a Banksiaii Medal for the otlier plants. — Messrs. 
Loddiges sent a handsome pale rose-coloured Rhododendron, raised 
from Nepaul seeds; and Mr, Myatt, of Deptford, showed two nicely- 
flowered Cyclamens. — From the Garden of the Society came the fine 
specimen of Epidendrum aurantiacum, which was exhibited at a pre- 
vious meeting, Maxillaria Harrisonim. Angelonia moschata, Cyrloceras 
reflexum, the purple Gesnera, Boronia tetrandra, Eriostemon cuspida- 
tum, three varieties of Epacris, tw'o species of Cytisus, Franciscea 
Hopeana, Forsythia viridissima (again produced in excellent condition), 
the Gesnera -flowered Sage, Salvia gesneriflora. 

A Garden of Bulbs. — How universally everybody, even persons 
comparatively indifferent to gardens, admire the flowers of all bulbous- 
rooted plants ; yet how few gardens among those in the highest keeping 
make them form anything like a conspicuous feature in the general 
arrangement. Ilow this liappens I know not, because from February 
to July, aye even to September, there may be kept up a continual 
succession of the most neat and lovely, as well as the most gorgeous 
bloom, according to the taste of the gardener ; not that I would re- 
commend an entire reliance on bulbs, for there are many perennials of 
quite anoti;er class that would wonderfully aid the general effect, and 
they might be so contrived as to supply those colours which may be 
most efficient at particular seasons. I am an advocate for bulbs upon 
the same principle that I am for perennials, apart from their great 
beauty ; that is, for the little trouble they give one. For the most 
part they need only be disturbed once in three years, and then only 
because the increase is so great that they want thinning, so also does a 
perennial ; indeed so do most perennials, for they spread their roots in 
three years into large patches, and require to be parted, or they 
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become uncouth. I have a bulb border ; I cannot call it a bulb garden, 
but it completely eclipsed all the rest of my garden, until, with the 
increase in the third year, 1 was enabled to make bulfc» a very import- 
ant feature in the general arrangement, but 1 will confine my remarks 
to the bulb border ; and although I write from memory and ikr i^rom 
home, I will endeavour to convey an idea of its plan, arrangement, and 
efilect. In February and March the principal subjects are the Snow- 
drop, the early Daifodils, the brilliant Scilla sibirica, and the Crocus, 
of which there are several varieties ; then I have the white of the Snow- 
drop, the yellow of the Daffodils, the bright blue of the Scilla, and 
among the Crocuses the dark purple, the v hite, the striped, and the 
gulden yellow. Here, then, is but one leading colour deficient ; but 
there are dwarf trees of the Pyrus japonica upon the wall, and they 
from Christmas to the end of spring furnish a great abundance of red. 
But before my favourite bulbs alre^y mentioned decline, I have early 
Tulips of many colours, the first of which show their colours before 
the Crocuses depart, and Hyacinths of many shades in blue, red, and 
an apology for yellow, and after this the late varieties of the so called 
early Tulips, and the later Hyacinths and the Narcissus tribe assisting 
them, keep up a complete galaxy of beauty all the month of April and 
part of May. The Iris family, which is immensely extensive, begin to 
help me, and the late Tulips take their full share of decoration until 
the Iris become numerous and various, when the Lilies render great 
service, and continue, with some of these species, to enliven the bor- 
ders to about the end of summer. Now during all these montlis very 
little aid is required to keep up a full bloom, and I have not once con- 
templated disturbing the ground, except by hoeing carefully to destroy 
weeds, nor do bulbs require watering. I do not conceal the fact that 
I vas a considerable time before J could please myself with the 
arrangement to keep something like a uniform quantity of flowers 
always on the border, for it was only 4 feet wide, but I derived infinite 
pleasure from the changes I made from year to year, and I will also 
confess tliat now that I have distributed bulbs moderately in the 
general borders, I am better pleased with the other part of the garden 
than with the border dependent on bulbs, except so far as it interests 
me as an experiment ; for they are brilliant additions in early spring, 
and greatly assist the general effect all the year. At times the bulb 
border is almost too dazzling, yet I am convinced that I shall in time 
so reflate it as to secure a good bloom nearly the whole year ; at the 
tall I now have, to succeed everything, the autumnal (Jrocusses in 
variety, and the (so called for many years) Amaryllis lutea, so that 
there is a fair struggle to keep the flowers up to winter. My 
greatest trouble is in keeping the border neat as the various bulbs go 
out of bloom, but as fast as the stems or leaves turn yellow I shorten 
them to the part that is a good colour, and thus manage pretty well. 
I would not go so far as to recommend everybody to try a Imrder of 
bulbs, but I would advise them to have in all tiie borders a few patches 
(for all bulbs look best in patches) of Snowdrops, Crocuses, Scilla 
sibirica, and the earliest Daffodils in sixes. A few patches of Hyacinths 
in throes, early Tulips the same ; if these several patches were ten 
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yards apart they would still do wonders in lighting up the garden 
as it were. I have patches of dwarf bulbs, six feet apart, all along my 
border, but as I give all of them fair play the patches of each &mily 
are a considerable distance from each other; all these are within six 
or nine inches of the edging. Half way between them I have patches 
of taller bulbs, Iris, Lilies, &c., but I only plant these patches twelve 
feet apart, so that they come in the centre, but further back between 
every alternate two of the dwarfs. I may be a little particular, but I 
place the same kind in all cases opposite each other. I have strongly 
recommended one of the g^eat importers of bulbs to make out his 
catalogue for next season, with the names of all bulbs flowering in the 
particular months, so that a tyro may order exactly what he wishes. 
There are many bulbs of great interest, but little known by their 
names, and London seedsmen are generally unable' to inform us any- 
thing about them ; but a descriptive list, with the heights, colours, 
season of planting, season of bloom, would be valuable. The principal 
points that require attention in the culture of bulbs are — 1st, to have 
the ground well drained ; 2nd, to have the soil rich and light ; 3rd, 
to plant them before they make the least eflbrt to grow ; 4th, not to 
take them up until the leaves liave died down ; lastly, while they are 
out of ground, to protect them against heat, frost, and damp. I feel 
assured that if those who do not make bulbs a feature in the gardens 
will but try the eflects of a few Hyacinths, a few Crocuses, a few Scilla 
sibirica, and a few early Tulips, they will very soon desire to add to 
their list of bulbs. — J?. Mordan^ St, Dunstanford^ N,B, — Gardener's 
Chronicle, 

Model op a Greenhouse, 4 feet 2 inches square, on the 
Ridge and Furrow Flat-roofed Principle. — On the repeal of 
the glass duties, Messrs. Hartley and Co. erected several of these, w ith 
a view of showing how the materials of glass and iron, or w ood, could 
be best adapted for the economical construction of conservatories. 
They put up one in the gardens of the Horticultural Society of London 
in 1846, and sold severS others, among the rest one to W. H. Walker, 
Esq., Newcastle. Mr. Hartley was the first person to suggest the flat 
ridge and valley roof for buildings of this kind, thereby doing away 
with a lap-joint in the glass — a great desideratum, for each ridge is 
glazed with one single square of glass. He recommended the Royal 
Commissioners twelve months ago, long before Mr, Paxton came for- 
ward with his plan, to adopt the principle for the Crystal Palace, 
oflering, as we have heard, to furnish specimens and estimates for the 
whole building. A section of a ridge and valley roof was exhibited, 
the span being ten feet ; thus giving in a building such as the Crystal 
Palace, multiples of ten in place of eight feet, as in that building. 
This, however, with the high wages paid to Frenchmen, who are 
employed to blow sheet-glass, would add greatly to the cost were sheet- 
glass employed. Messrs. Hartley, foreseeing this in 1846, invented a 
description of cheap rough plate, with which tlie section of roof is 
glazed, the size of the squares being 62 inches long and 18 inches wide. 
This glass is one-eighth of an inch thick, or thirty ounces to the foot 
(the glass in the Crystal Palace is sixteen-ounce shoet, or one-sixteenth 
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of an inch thick), and, per pound, is tiie cheapest description of glass 
manu&ctured, being sufficiently strong to resist any hailstorm. — 
Northumbrian. 

Miokon£TT£. — Ab the common Mignonette has ever been an especial 
favourite on account of its sweetness, perhaps the following method of 
inducing it to assume the character of a bush may not be uninterest- 
ing : — Not later than the beginning of April, sow a few seeds in deep 
pots, filled with rich sandy loam ; place them in a melon-frame where 
there is a good moist heat ; when they have made about four leaves, 
pick out all but one strong plant in each pot ; as they grow, pinch off 
all side shoots, taking care to leave a leaf at the bottom of each. When 
the plants have attained the height of twelve inches they will show 
their blossoms. The latter must be nipped off, and at the same time 
the plants will require tying up to thin sticks with matting ; leave them 
about a week longer in the melon-frame, taking care to pinch off all 
side shoots ; then remove the plants to the greenhouse, where they will 
have less water and plenty of air. In a short time they will again begin 
to put out the top shoots ; but only one on each must be retained, 
which must be led up the sticks, and all side shoots again pinched off. 
By this time the plants will be about eight inches high ; the bloom 
must be again cut off, and the plants still kept in the greenhouse. In 
the autumn they will put out plenty of shoots from the top, and will 
form handsome bushes, wliich will come into flower in the following 
March. By cutting off the flowers occasionally for bouquets in the 
spring they will send forth fresh shoots, and w'lll continue to flower all 
the summer. — Gardeners^ Chronicle, 

The Chrysanthemum a Spring Fix>wkr. — On April 12th some 
flowers w^ere sent to the Horticultural Society’s meeting, and the person 
wlio forw'arded them remarks in the Gardeners' Chronicle that they 
were treated as follows : — Towards the end of the plants flowering 
(last season), and wlien they began to throw up their new wood, instead 
of turning them out into a cold frame, I quietly put them into the 
atove, and there kept them up to the present time. Two plants were 
only tried, but both succeede<l. There is a peculiar look of hard dry 
health about them, not easily described, but which is not seen in plants 
bloomed in our damp autumns. There is not a dead leaf from top to 
bottom ; and fresh bud blossoms and blooming wood are being tlirowri 
up daily, as if the plant never would leave off. It alw'ays seeinefJ odd 
to me that the Chrysanthemum should be ten months, more or less, 
preparing to ^ower^'—MicklewelL 

Chinese Primroses. — Sow seed, in heat, as early as possible ; pot 
the plariU off as soon as large enough ; repot when required ; and such 
plants will answer your wishes by blooming from August to the follow- 
ing spring. 

PiMEEEA DECUSSATA.— ( To Cornwall.)— ^\ien the new shoots 

are about half ripened, cut them off close under a joint, at about an 
inch and a-half long; dress off the lower half of the leaves, and insert 
them deep ui silver sand; cover with a bell or small hand-glass. 
Plunge them to the rim in some material in a striking-house, if you 
have one. They do not at that period of summer require any bottom 
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heat. If no striking-house, an exhausted hot-bed will do equally well. 
The usual attention to keep the sand barely moist, to dry the inside of 
the glass once a-day, and shade from hot sun, being given, you will 
find them strike root readily. The Iponuea you mention we do not 
know. We will inquire about it, and you shall hear from us again. 

Fancx Pelargoniums (A. H) — The disease you complain about 
is one that these high-bred varieties are very subject to. It is called 
spotj and sometimes gangrene^ and originates from various causes, such 
as unsuitable soil, a stagnant or humid and cold atmosphere, injudicious 
watering, and the use of impure and highly enriched soils ; sudden 
changes of any kind will also induce it ; and some varieties are con- 
stitutionally subject to it. When it presents itself in its most malig?iant 
form it is almost impossible to eradicate it or stay its progress ; but if 
the plants are attended to directly it shows, it may be cured. In addi- 
tion to the marks or spots upon the leaves, the plants will show brown 
marks upon the stem and foot-stalks of the leaves, and be exceedingly 
brittle, and present a glossy, nay almost a glassy, appearance upon tiie 
surface of the leaves. This is its worst form, and the remedy to be 
taken is to shake the plants out of the soil, wash the roots if necesfar}^ 
and repot in fresh turfy loam and leaf-mould, liberally intermixed with 
sand, and charcoal in small pieces. Place the plants in a warm and 
airy place, and water with great caution, until they get into good 
growth. Large plants, after they get into free growth, cannot so 
safely be shaken out ; therefore remove as much soil as you can with 
safety, and repot into the same compost, not forgetting the charcoal, as 
it is to its universally purifying influence that you must mainly look 
for success. When the plants are first affected, if taken in time, an 
occasional watering with lime-water and free ventilation wdll check the 
progress of disease ; but it is almost impossible to eradicate it when 
^irly established. It is more than probable that the high breeding, or 
breeding in and in,” as is the case in the animal kingdom, has tended 
much to induce the disease, for it is quite certain nearly the same effects 
proceed from the same causes in the vegetable as in the animal creation ; 
and so long as raisers of Pelargoniums continue to breed from the most 
delicate kinds, so long will this disease, which under such circumstances 
is constitutional, continue to increase. High breeding and high feed- 
ing among plants produce disease in the end ; and if w'e are to “ de- 
serve success,” more attention must be paid to the selection of parents, 
more especially the female parent. A short time ago we had (>lants of 
Field Marshal and Salamander much affected : they w ere potted and 
introduced into a temperature of 45 to 60 degp-ees, in which tliey have 
grown some inches in length, and are now quite healthy. The same 
experiment we intend to try with some other kinds . — Magazine of 
Botany. 

Globe Amabanthus. — These very beautiful flowering plants de- 
serve a place in every greenhouse or stove, and are most lo\ely summer 
ornaments, amply repaying for every attention given. WJien the plants 
are two inches high, pot ofiT singly into small pots, in a loamy soil and 
well-rotted leaf-mould equal parts. Plunge them in a hot-bed frame. 
When nicely rooted at the sides, repot into larger, till they are in the 

VoL. XIX, No. 53.— 
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po*« to bloom in, such as nine to twelve inches across. At each re- 
potting use a more rich compost by adding well-rotted manure, bits of 
charcoal, and a free drainage. 1 have liad plants two and adialf feet 
high from the pot, and as much across, spangled over beauteously nith 
their lovely flowers. — A yohlemans Flower Gardener, 

Moss ON Lawns. — Many cotaplaints have been made relative to the 
destruction of the grass by an accumulation of moss. To be saved 
from this annoyance, always begin to mow early in the spring ; that is, 
as soon as there is anything for the scythe to cut* Attention to this 
thiooghout a season will destroy the moss. When the mowing is 
deferred in spring, the moss destroys the fine grass by covering it, and 
only the strong coarse grass will survive. Wliere the moss now pre- 
vails, rake it up by means of a wood-rake ; after raking, sweep witli a 
stiff besom, and mow as soon as required. I once destroyed the moss 
on a large lawn by applying a liberal sprinkling of fine-sifted qtnck- 
lime, first in November, and again early in March. — A Long Observer. 

PiMELEA DECUSSATA. — I observe in the April Number a cor- 
respondent a«!ks for infonnation relative to the propagation of this plant. 
The following account of a method recommended by Mr. Fish, a clever 
gardener, with the Piraelea family will, perhaps, be of some use to the 
inquirer ; I, therefore, forward it : — 

By Cuttings. — If any shoots have missed having flower-heatls at 
their points, these points will proceed to grow as the fiower4)uds com- 
mence to expand. In other instances, sometimes young shoots will 
protrude from behind tlie flower-heads. In either case an opportunity 
is afibrded for obtaining a few early cuttings in March and April, the 
advantage of which is that the plants will be struck, potted off, and 
established in their pots before winter. When thi^ young shoots are 
from one to two and a-half inches in length, atid getting just a little 
firm at the base, is the best time for taking them off, and insei ting them 
in the cutting-pots. When cuttings cannot be got by either of these 
means, we must wait until tiie beauty of the flowers is gone, then cut 
them all neatly off, give any little priming that is necessary to regulate 
shape and outline, as the two-year-old wood will generally break freely 
enough, and then wait until young shoots are formed, when as many 
may be thinned out as will be requisite for cuttings. Cuttings from 
older wood will strike ; but then they require much longer time, are 
not so certain, and after all seldom give such healthy free-growing 
plants. In preparing the cutting-pots, let them be three-fourths filled 
with drainage, or place a smaller pot topsy-turvy inside of a larger one, 
and fill the apace between to a similar height with drainage, then strew 
a little green moss to keep the drainage clear, over that some lumpy 
fibiy p^t, over that finer sandy peat, and over all from a quarter to 
half an inch of pure sand. If below this sand, or even blended with it, 
unless at the very surface, there is a little fine-poundeil clean cliarcoal, 
but not mere duust, that being se|jarated by a \ery hue sieve, the 
cuttings will strike all the sooner, and be less liable to damp 
The pots should be well watered, and allowed to drain before in- 
serting the cuttings, the making of which consists in removing a few 
of the lower leaves, and cutting clean across with a sharp knife, and 
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then the small holes made by the dibber should be filled with sand, and 
all gently settled with fresh watering, and the cuttings and surfsce 
sand allowed to get dry before the conical-headed bell-glasses are firmly 
fixed over them. They may then be placed in a close frame or pit, 
about eighteen inches from the sashes, in April, and two feet in May ; 
and in such a position they will require little shading, and but little 
watering, until they are struck. As soon as that has taken place the 
plants must be elevated nearer the glass, the bell-glass removed by 
degrees, taking it off first at night, then mornings and afternoons, and 
ultimately altogether. In the case of cuttings struck with so little soil 
to feed on, and in tfie case of all plants rais^ by seed, the sooner they 
are pricked off the fewer will be the casualties, and the better will they 
thrive. 

By Inarching and Grafting. — The first is seldom practised, 
owing to its inconvenience ; the second is often resorted to as the means 
of procuring a good-sized plant much more quickly than from seeds or 
cuttings. It is of importance to have stocks of free-growing kinds, 
sucli as decuasata and dupracea. These should be from two to three 
years old from seedling or cutting. All that is necessary is to have the 
stock a Hfih in advance of the scion, and then, provided you can make 
the inner bark of botii unite, it matters little wh§,t mode be adopted, 
though side and slit grafting will generally be the neatest and quickest 
(lone. A few twigs may be left on the stock to draw up the sap until 
tlie scion has fairly taken. A close frame or pit will be desirable ; 
and if a little steam from sweet dung and leaves, the union will take 
place all the sooner, from the excitement an(i moisture. April is the 
best time. Air must be given afterwards gradually, and the scion 
allowed to monopolize tlie whole strength of the stock. This mode is 
most applicable for all the low, slow-growing kinds, as thus additional 
vigour is imparted to them.*' 

The following are the best sorts, and well suited for the greenhouse. 
In order to keep the plants bushy, they require cutting in as soon as 
done blooming ; and if done early in the summer, the new shoots are 
well ripened before winter. All fiourUh in a compost of fibrous sandy 
peat, and about one quarter of turfy loam, a year old, with a sprhskling 
of bi’s of charcoal, and a lil>eral drainage ; compost broken, not sifted : — 

P. rrwffl. — Flow^ers a pretty rosy-red. A neat bushy plant, the 
nicest size for the greenhouse ; is about half a yard to two feet high ; 
at that height this and all tfie other kinds are readily kept. 

P. rosea Hendersonii. — The habit of this plant is similar to the 
other ; but the colour of the flowers i.s much brighter and more showy. 

P. intermedia. — A neat plant, with light-pink flowers. Blooms 
freely, 

P. hispida, — Flowers vary in colour, from white, blush, to pink. 
It is a neat-growing-plant ; blooms freely. 

P. spectabilis. — Flowers flesh colour, tinged with a deeper, in large 
lieads, showy. It blooms freely ; and valuable, too, as a winter bloomer. 

P. diosmcrfolia. — Flowers rose coloured ; blooms freely. It is a 
neat shrub. 
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P, maer^eephidcL^Tlovm^ light-fleah ocdouf. In large haada. Tha 
plant is more robust than any of the others. 

P, decHssaia. — Flowers rosy^red, showy. The plant is of neat 
gjowth, and a free bloomer. 

The National Floricoltttiial Societt. — ^This new Society held 
its first meeting for the exhibition of Seedling Floeists* Flowees at 
the Rooms, 21, R^nt-street, London, on Thursday, the 3rd of April, 
The attendance was good. The rooms were ornamented with a fine 
display of Cinerarias and other plants. The following seedlings were 
considered by the censors as worthy of notice : — 

Messrs. Henderson, of Pine- Apple-place, sent a truly fine collection 
of the best kinds of Hyacinths, all legibly named ; also a collection of 
Epacris, amongst which was that fine variety named Epacris hyacinthi- 
fiora candid issima ; also a nice selection of new Narcissus tazetta, better 
known as the Polyantlius Narcissus. There were also small collec- 
tions of Polyanthuses, Gloxinias, &c. 

These plants, in full bloom, and generally well grown, were very 
creditable to the different exhibitors. The grand object of the meeting 
was the seedlings. In Cinerarias the numbers were considerable ; we 
wish we could say the merit of them was equally so^ Very few were 
placed by the censors. 

Mr. Ayres sent a seedling of great merit, named Orpheus; form 
first-rate, habit good, petals of good substance, colour a deep rosy -lilac, 
disc rather small. This obtained, and deservedly, a Certificate. 

Mr. Smith, of Tollirigtou Nursery, sent also a seedling, pure white 
with a blue disk, size medium, form good, petals well shaped, but 
rather thin, A Certificate was given to it. 

Mr. £. G. Henderson, with several others, rent one named Love- 
liness ; white ground, reddish -purple tip, dark disc. This variety has 
first-rate properties ; but some of the petals of part of the blooms was 
defective. The censors wished it to be exhibited again, and only 
passed a favoumble opinion upon it. The same gentleman sent another 
desirable variety, named Christabelle, which was not sufficiently ex- 
panded, but promises to be a good variety. This also was desir^ by 
the censors to be sent again when in better condition. 

Mr. Bragg, of Slough, sent a pan of Pansies. 

Mr. Turner, of Slough, sent a pan of Pansies, and some Auriculas 
well bloomed. 

Mr. Rogers, of Uttoxeter, sent two seedling Cinerarias, which, when 
better grown, the censors thought would be desirable varieties. They 
were, Field Marshal, white ground, delicately tipped with sky blue, good 
form and substance ; and the other. Lady of the Lake. This was a 
well-formed flower, of good substance, ground colour white, with pale 
rose tips. The censors desired these two also to be sent again. 

Mi. Turner sent some seedling Pansies, one named National, creamy- 
white ground, purple margin, fine yellow eye, good form, but rather 
rough at the ed^, probably owing to the cold wet season. The 
censors desired this to be sent again. 

Mr. E, G. Henderson obtained a Certificate for a seedling Rhode- 
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dendroii. Tnifiaf lai^ Bowen well ihiqiMd, bluish whitSf the top 
ptal richly dotted with darit crimson spots* It was named B* superb^ 
iasimum album. 

Messrs. Standish and Noble sent an Aasalea IndicSi named Tittata, 
the merits of which were novelty in coloiir» being of a creamy white 
with purple stripes. 

The above were all the seedlings the censors thought worthy of 
notice : and this is as it ought to be ; unless seedling flowers are deci« 
dedly superior to the older mnetiee^ it is an imposition upon the public 
to send them out as new and improved varieties. The censors at this 
meeting were determined not to notice any inferior varieties merely 
because they were new ; and this principle, we hope, will be carri^ 
out to the fullest extent. 

Messrs. Yeitch, of Exeter, sent a fine cut sample of their Fuchsia 
spectabilis ; also a cut specimen of Rhododendron jasminiflora ; a 
tolerable soling Camellia, named Storeyii, its fault being having the 
petals too much pointed. 

Upon the whole this is a good beginning of the Society, and we 
trust it will act up to its professed principles, and thus become a vehicle 
for proclaiming to the public really good seedling flowers. 

The second meeting of the Society was held on April 24th. Cine- 
rarias, Auriculas, Pansies, and Rhododendrons were the principal 
flou ers shown. Certificates of Merit were awarded by the censors to 
the following: — 

A Pelargonium, named Chieftain, exhibited by Mr. Hoyle, of 
Reading. 

A fancy Pelargonium, named Formosissimum, by Mr. Ayres, of 
Blackheath. 

A Cineraria, Alba magna, by Mr. Smith, of Hornsey-road. 

An Auricula, Beauty of ^th, by Mr. Griffin, of Weston-road, Bath. 

A Cineraria, Margaret d'Anjou, by Mr. E. G. Henderson, Welling- 
ton-road, St. John's Wood. 

The following kinds were commended by the censors : — 

A Cineraria, Model of Perfection, by Mr. Ayres, of Blackheath. 

Pelargonium, First of May, by Mr. Turner, of Slough. 

A Cineraria, B^uty, by Mr. Ivery, of Peckham. 

The next meeting will be held on May 8th. 

Pansies — The usual mode of showing these blossoms has lately 
been much objected to. The process of pressing a flower flat to the 
surface of the stand has misled parties, who formed a favourable opinion 
of certain flowers by what they saw of the specimens so shown ; and 
when the flowers were seen growing, instead of the even-fece quality, 
they were wavy and crumpled. Now it would be much preferable to 
exhibit the plants in certain flxed-sized pots, and each plant to have 
three or four blossoms. This method would place all exhibitors upon 
an equality, and the flowers be seen in their real character. There 
would be but little trouble to convey a dozen pots to a meeting ; and I 
am certain that there are not more than twelve varieties v Inch approach 
any thing near to perfection in form that have hitherto been brought 
to the exhibitions in and around London. — Pensie. 




“AY — the cheerful ‘‘ merrie’* month of May — once 
again unfolds her flowery mantle. Our beds and 
borders are now bespangled o’er with the varied and 
beautiful tints of opening flowers. The pits and greenhouses offer the 
garden their winter-stored subjects, already bursting into active growth, 
and eager to breathe the free and open air. Some caution and care 
must, however, still be exercised ; the return of occasional sharp frost 
may come, it will be advisable to be prepared with some protecting 
material to shelter, in case of need, such plants as are most susceptible 
of injury. If not already decided upon, determine at once all your 
plans ; pay particular attention to the arrangement of colours. A 
flower-garden may be richly furnished with plants, but be \ery iii- 
efl^ective if the colours are badly arranged. For producing brilliant 
effect in masses, reject parti-coloured flowers ; such are never effective. 
Use pure and decided colours, such as brilliant scarlet, pure white, 
deep purple, bright yellow, &c , ; those which are in close afliiiity kill 
each other. Take cate not to mix plants which are of doubtful dura- 
tion when in bloom with those of a more permanent character, remem- 
bering always that the beauty of a formal flower-garden depends upon 
its being in all its details a perfect work of art, in which no blemish 
should occur. There must be high keeping, symmetiy', judicious 
arrangement of colours (traceable to fixed principles), or it will not 
form a satisfactory whole. Young gardeners should attend to this. 
Many persons plant their .‘•loc’k so tliinly, that their beds are not 
covered till late in tlie season; we ad>ise thick planting for spee<ly 
eflfect. 

Wtiere annuals are required for late floweiitig, they may yet he 
sown ; and hardy annuals that have come up too numerously should 
be thinned out, so as to retain but enough to be vigorous. 'J'ender 
annuals, raised in pots or frames, should be taken, w ith as much si>il 
to the roots as possible, and after the middle of the month be carefully 
planted out. After all planting is done, the next o])eration8 will be 
training and pegging down the plants; this is a tedious but most 
important process towards having well-furnished beds. Climbing 
plants will now require training from time to time, according to their 
growth. 

F14OBISTS’ Flowers. — Amongst these we may class the Antirrhi* 
num • many of the kinds now in cultivation are exceedingly pretty, 
and deserve to be growih Now is the best period to plant them out. 
Auriculas . — The blooming season of these favourites is now nearly 
orer, and their growth commencing ; they should therefore be imme- 
diately rofM>lled, so that tliey may receive IIk* benefit of additional 
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stimulant, and thus more vigorous and much stronger plants will be 
obtained than if the potiing is deferred until autumn. Carnations and 
Picotees are by this time in their blooming pots ; and as they advance 
in growth, attention will be necessary to stick and tie them up neatly. 
Stir up the sur&ce soil of the pots, and add a dressing of mlsed loam 
and well«decayed dung. Cinerarias, — As these go out of bloom cut 
down the stems, which will induce an abundance of shoots for increase, 
and turn them out into the open ground where they are partially 
shaded. Dahlias, — The third week in the month is as early as it is 
safe to commence planting out. The young plants will be greatly 
strengthened by repotting them into larger pots, giving all the favour-* 
able air possible, in order to have them ha^y when turned ouf. 
Fuchsias, — Itepot and trim all the plants required for specimens; 
encourage their growth by frequently syringing them over-head, and 
take care immediately to stop such shoots as are of too redundant 
growth, so as to preserve the plant uniform. Pansies, — Cuttings put 
in last month, as directed, may now be planted in a shady b^, for 
summer blooming. Copious watering in dry weather will be necessary. 
Such as are grown in pobf, for show, require particular attention, and 
by thinning out the side shoots much finer blooms may be had. In 
the seed-bed any promising varieties should have a little dung placed 
around them, and watennl occasionally, to promote their growth. 
Pelargoniums, — Such as have not been stopped back will now be 
corning into bloom. Keep them free from the green fly by fumigating, 
w'ashing them afterwards. Pinks, — As the blooming stems advance 
they will require thinning out. Such as are not generally inclined to 
burst their pirds may have all the stems but one removed. The more 
robust and very double kinds should have two or three stems left, 
according to the strength of the plant. Ranunculuses, — If dry 
weather sets in water must be liberally supplied ; apply it between the 
roots and not over the foliage, and use rain-water if possible, prefer- 
ing evening for the operation. Tulips. — The top cloth should at 
once be got on, to protect from storms of heavy rain and hail, and 
never let the sun reach the flowers after they show colour, but give all 
the air possible. 

IN THE FOEClNa FBAICE. 

Continue to strike cuttings of stove and greenhouse plants, and pot 
off such as are struck. Plants intended to be flowering specimens for 
the greenhouse, such as Achirneues, Gloxinias, Gesnerias, dbc«, should 
be grown here and brought forward as rapidly as practicable. What 
are termed greenhouse annuals, as Balsams, Cockscombs, Salpiglossis, 
lihodanthe, Thunbergias, &c., should be got on quickly. A 

strong stimulating soil, copious waterings, and ample pot ro<HU, to- 
gether with bottom hea^ are inseparable necessaries to their successful 
cultivation. 

m THE OBEEKHOXrSE, «m). * 

A free ventilation is of importance, and by closing with a humid 
atmosphere early in the evening a vigorous growth will be best pro- 
moted. Give liberal shifts to such plants as now require it before the 
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roots become matted ; much injury is often done by deferring until a 
general shifting. Camellias, such as have fonmed their flower^buds, 
should be placed in a sheltered and shady situation out of doors. 
Ericas should have the ends of their shoots pinched off, to render them 
bushy and spreading. Climbing plants should be neatly tied as they 
advance in growth, and abundance of flowers will be the result. 
Shrubby plants of weak growth, and which naturally make long frail 
shoots^ are much improved by bending down the branches, and fixing 
them to a wire attached to the rim of the pot ; in this manner the 
nakedness of the plant at its base is hidden, and Uie check imposed on 
the ascent of sap will induce an increased supply of shoots. 

Pelargoniums,— Haver allow the plants to or the bottom leaves 
will turn yellow, and the plants then become naked. Put cow, horse, 
and sheep dung in equal parts, with a sprinkling of quick lime into a 
tub, and to one peck of these add five gallons of rain or other soft 
water. When taking it for use draw it off clear, and give the plants 
a watering twice a-week. Give air freely, shut up early, and syringe 
the plants overhead three times a aeek till the flowers expand. Now 
strike cuttings of the scarlet class of Pelargoniums, as Cornpactum, 
Gem, Queen, Koval Dwarf, &c., and when rooted pot off, which by 
the autumn will fill their pots with roots, and being what is termed 
pot-bound, they will bloom during the winter season. 

Calceolarias , — Keep the lower side shoots pegged down ; it will 
induce roots to- pu&h up the stems. Fumigate occasionally to keep 
down the green fly. 

Azaleas , — *When done blooming the growth must be promoted, see 
Articles upon culture. 

WATERl^G. — At this season increasing attention is requisite; care 
must be taken that the entire ball of soil is made moist, particularly 
with the plants grown in sandy peat or sandy loam ; a few holes made 
by means of an iron pin down through the ball will admit water into 
its interior. 


WEIGELIA rosea. 

BY A. 2. 

Last spring I had a fine specimen of this new shrub growing in a 
small on my law n ; and in consequence of its becoming too Targe, 
I had the branches shortened one-half their length ; the result was the 

f iroduction of a profusion of new shoots. I thinned away a portion, 
eaving a due supply to furnish the plant ; and the effect of this cut- 
ting in, Ac., was, the plant bloomed in a much superior manner to what 
it Lui ever done previously. This spring I pruned in what other 
plants I had ; and now they are pushing admirably vigorous, and I 
doubt not w® bloom superior to what they have hitherto done. Cut 
them in, as is done to the Rose, every spring, and improvement will 
ensue. 
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rpiIIS most beautiful flowering hardy greenhouse shrub is a native of 
1 - the Peruvian ! mountains, plants of which we received from Mr. 


Van Houtte. It forms a neat branching shrub, growing very freely 
in a compost of equal parts of sandy-peat, leaf-mould, and good loam. 
It appears to grow so readily that it is likely to flourisii well during 
summer in the open border, similar to the Fuchsia. Messrs. Veitch 
have had it stand out of doors for two winters, with a slight protection. 
They exhibited a beautiful flowering specimen at the Horticultural 
Society's exhibition on tlie 3rd of May. We need not say much to 
recommend to our readers this very •elegant flowering plant ; it ought 
to be in every greenhouse and flower-garden. The Indians adorn their 
cliambers on feast-days with these pre-eminently beautiful blossoms, 
and give the plant the name of Magic Tree. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Acacia diffusa. — This species is somewhat of a trailing habit, but 
with attention easily fonns a bush. The leaves are about an inch 
long, very narrow ; the flowers are in large balls, of a bright yellow 
colour, and it blooms profusely in winter. 

A<’ACIA oxycedrus, — The leaves are narrow, about an inch long; 
the flowers are borne in spikt's, of a rich yellow colour, and bloont in 
winter. 

Acacia Riceana. — A plant of this handsome species is now in the 
large conservatory of the Horticultural Society, and is eight yards 
high, but w e liave seen small bushes of it, about tiiree to four feet high, 
in profuse bloom. The leaves are narrow, about an inch long ; the 
flowers are round, of a pretty pale yellow. 

Vot, XIX, No. 54.— 7V,S. 
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Aponooete bistachyon.— This is a handsome^ sweet-scented water 
plant, a native of the Cape of Good Hope. It flourishes in our own 
country as a hardy plant. Some blooming specimens have been for- 
warded by the Rev. Charles Osmond, of Loddiswell, near Kingsbridge, 
in Devonshire. In a pond at that place the plants thrive most luxu- 
riantly, producing thousands of roost deliciously fragrant 
throughout the summer, and even in January there were three hundred 
fine blossoms. The appearance of the plant is much like the Pond- 
weed (Potamogeton natans). Mr. Osmond states, “ About thr^ 
years since a root was given me the size of a shot, which I planted in 
a small pan, and sunk it in the pond ; it grew rapidly, and in a few 
months produced flowers, and, unobserved by me, seed also, from which 
have sprung up to the surface of the water hundreds of plants. The 
spring which supplies the pond is peculiarly clear, always running, and 
in the severest winter rarely freezes. 

Azalea vittata. The Ribbon-flowered. — White, with Car- 
nation-like stri|)es. A plant was exhibited at the Horticultural Society's 
Show by Messrs. Standish and Noble. 

Berberis Darw'INni. — A very liandsome evergreen, hardy, shrubby 
Barberry, w ith thick leathery (somewhat holly-Uke) small leaves. The 
flowers are bonie in profusion in long spikes ; the racemes are droop- 
ing, each having eiglit to* ten blossoms, of a bright orange colour, and 
a single flower is the size of a small pea. Tiie bush grows three to 
four feet high, and when in bloom is literally covered with flowers, and 
highly ornamental. Mr. Lobb found it in South America, and sent it 
to Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter. It deserves to be in every shrubbery. 
(Figured in Gardeners' Mag, of Bot,) 

Berberis pallida. — This very pretty evergreen species is too 
tender to succeed in the open air in our own country, except in the 
warmer parts of Devonshire, &c. ; it, however, does well in the green- 
house, potted m a compost of equal parts of sandy-loam and leaf-mould, 
to w hicli is added a portion of l>one-dust. The leaves are somewhat 
holly-like, and the flowers of a pale yellow colour, which are succeeded 
by large panicles of deep purple berries. A fine sjiecies for the green- 
house, or probably would succeinl trained against a south-aspected wall, 
with a slight protection in the severest winter weather. 

Daphne purpurea. — Tliis pretty hardy shrub wa.s recommended to 
us, the leaves being of a dark purple, excepting the young ones at tlie 
ends of the shoots. We obtained it from Belgium, and recommend it 
to our readers. The old Mezereum blossoms before the leaves appear, 
but this kind blooms after the leaves are expanded. 

Dombeya mollis (Syn. Astrapeea mollis). — In the palm stove at 
the B<)yal Gardens of Kew, it has reached the height of a tree thirty 
feet high, with a branching head. The small flowers a|re produced in 
terminal umbels of a pretty rose colour, having the scent of the Haw- 
thorn. (Figured in Bot Mag,^ 4578.) 
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Escallonia macbantha.— -This beautiful robust everpeen shrub 
deserves a place in every warm shrub border. Its fine foliage (large 
as Arbutus leaves), and large rosy-pink flowers, render it a valuable 
acquisition. 

Heliotropium immortalite de Louise Marie. — This very pecu- 
liar variety was raised from seed by M. Marchot, of Leige, named as 
above that wherever it was cultivated it might recal the great loss 
which Belgium has lately sustained in the death of her queen. It 
blooms more profusely than any other Heliotropium. The leaves are 
small, roundish, and the plant somewhat of a drooping habit, similar to 
those which the Romans placed on the graves of their dead. The 
cymous heads of flowers are large, and each blossom green at the 
centre, emblematical of hope, surrounded by a crown of gold, emblem 
of holiness ; and the five rays of the border present the virginal white- 
ness of the celestial stars, with this j^eculiarity, that here the flowers, it 
is slated, have the peculiar fragrance of the Violet and Wallflower 
during the period of their progressive changes. 

Helleborus atro-rubens. — A very handsome purple-flowered 
hardy herbaceous plant, blooming in February and March. The 
flowers are about the size of our Christinas Rose Hellebore. The dark 
purple gradually changes to green. It inhabits woods and bushy places 
in the mountains of Austria. It is now in the Royal Gardens of Kew. 
(Figiired in Bot, Mag., 4581.) 

Holbollia acuminata. — A stout climbing evergreen shrubby 
plant, growing in the mountain woods of Nepaul, so strong that the 
trunk becomes four or five inches in diameter. The leaves are about 
the size and shape of those of tlie Mamlevillia suaveolens. The flowers 
are produced in racemous clusters of six to eight in each, from the 
axils of the leaves. A single flower is bell-shaped, about half an inch 
long and as much across, of a purplish colour, with green tips. They 
have the perfume of the Orange-tree flower. It has hitherto been 
treated in this country as a greenliouse plant, and highly merits a place 
there, but it is very probably quite hardy, (Figured in Paxtovis 
Flower Garden.) 

Monarda amflexicaulis. — A hardy herbaceous plant, growing 
two feet high. It blooms freely, the flow^ers being produced in ter- 
minal heads, and are wdiite ting^ with rose, each flower having four 
rows of purple spots on the lip. It is a very pretty plant, recently 
introduced into our nurseries from Belgium. 

Mormodes atro-furfurea. Blvck-purple Flowered. — A 
stove orchid, from I’anama, and has bloomed in the collection of these 
plants belonging to J. D. Llewelyn, Esq., at Penllergare, in Wales. 
The flower-scape grows a foot high, and the flowers are pendulous, 
each being two inches across, of a dark chocolate blood colour. A 
very singular, pretty species. (Figured in Bot. Mag., 4577.) 

Persea oratissima. Alligator Pear. — It is a moderate-sizetl 
tree, extensively cultivated in the West Indies, especially in Jamaica. 
Plants are in our own country, but w'e have not heard of its haxing 
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ever bloomed here, except at the Royal Gardens of Kew and Syon 
Gardens, but it has never fruited, we believe, in Great Britain. The 
flowers are green, each about half an inch across. The fruit is pear- 
shaped, yellow and brown, often tinged with deep purple ; each fruit 
about four inches long. Its taste somewhat resembles butter or 
marrow, hence it is there called ‘‘ Vegetable-marrow.” It is so rich 
and mild that most people make use of some spice or pungent sub- 
stance, to give it poignancy ; and wine, sugar, lime-juice, but mostly 
pepper and salt, are used. If the stone of the seed be taken, and with 
it write upon a white wall, the letters will turn as red as blood, and 
never go out till the wall is whitewashed again, and even then with 
difflculty can it be effaced by that process. (Figured in Bot. Mag*^ 
4580.) 

Polygonum vaccinipolium. Cranberry-leaved. — A rock- 
plant, from the Northern India mountains. It is quite hardy in our 
own count^}^ The IIorticMiltural Society introduced it here, and in 
the garden at Chiswick. It blooms during the latter part of summer 
and autumn. The stem is shrubby^ and each branch terminates with a 
spike, three inches long, of rose-coloured flowers. It is a prostrate- 
growing plant; the spikes only rise aliout four to six inches high. It 
is a pretty rock plant. (Figured in Gardeners' Mag, of Bot.) 

Rhoix>dendhon cinnamomeum Cunningham II. — This splendid 
variety was raised by Mr. Cunningham, nursery man, of Liverpool. It 
is a cross between a white-flowered variety of R. maximum and R. 
cinnamomeum. It is quite hardy. The heads of flowers are large, 
and each individual blossom is two inches across, white, lieaiitifnlly 
spotted on the upper segments w'ith purple. It is a charming addition 
to this noble family of shrubs, and ought to be in every collection. 
(Figured in Gardeners' Mag. of Bot.) 

Ronbeletia versicolor. — Mr. Seeman sent this handsome flower- 
ing plant from Central America to the lioyal Gardens of Kew. It is 
a stove plant, bearing numerous cymes of its dense flowers, w'hich are 
remarkable for the play of colours. The tube Is yellow; the limb 
(end of flower), in bud, deep rose, changing, w’hen they expand, to a 
pale rose, and then to white, with a yellow* centre, and having a two- 
Jobed green spot in the niiddle, from the green stigmas, which protrude 
beyond the mouth. It is a moderate-sized shrub, blooming very freely, 
each panicle of blossoms being from three to four inches across. The 
plants commence blooming when about a foot high, and by stopping 
the leads a handsome formed bush is easily obtaitM^i, It deserves a 
place in every stove collection. (Figured in Bot. Mag., 4579.) 

Tropasolum penbulum. — A half-hardy annual, and a climbing 
plant, which has been introduced from Central America. Calyx of the 
flower yellow, with green tips; corolla yellow, with the two upper 
s^;ments mariied with red lines, and a violet-coloured bar near the 
edge. This very pretty flowered plant has been introduced to Berlin 
by Mr. Mattliieu, nurseryman. 
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A COMPOUND FOR PROMOTING THE GROWTH AND 
BLOOMING OF FLOWERING PLANTS. 

BY MR. H. STlLWEtL. 

The compound consists of sulphate of ammonia, four ounces, and 
|K)wder of nitre, two ounces ; mix these together in an earthen vessel, 
and add a pint of boiling soft-water. Cover it close down until it 
becomes cold, then put it into a glass or other bottle, and cork it down 
air-tight ; the next day the compound will be fit for use. It must be 
used with care, and ought to be only in the hands of experienced 
gardeners. I have used this liquid with great success with both 
flowering plants, particularly the soft-wooded kinds, and vines in pots. 
I doubt not but its application will prove satisfactory, and be found a 
valuable acquisition to the early exhibitors of plants at our first 
shows of the year. 

To plants in pots add five drops to every quart of water, and apply 
it as follows: say the beginning to be on the first day of the month, 
tlien the third, then the fifth, being every alternate day. By this 
apparent small application the rapid growth of plants will be much 
l^romoted. It is, too, a considerable assistant in contributing to the 
earlier blooming of bulbous plants, whether grown in pots or glasses. 
To all the kinds of plants w hich I have applied it, I have found it to 
promote a fine healthy foliage, and a more quick bloom. 

I used the above mixture to a \ine growing in a pot this spring, and 
the advantage was very strikingly apparent after only six days using. 
Other vines were well fed with manure-water at the same time, but a 
very marked difference existed in favour of the former. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE PELARGONIUM DURING 
THE LAST FEW YEARS. 

BY ORION. 

Were a collection of Pelargoniums, say the best wduch were in culti- 
vation in the year 1837, staged at one of our principal exhibitions side 
by ‘'ide with one of those superb displays contributed by either Cock, 
Gaines, Beck, or Parker, of the present day, the contrast between them 
would better confute, rather than all the arguments which can be 
brought forward, the opinions of the not quite all-powerful “ botanical 
statesmen” who have so long been striving to check the onward course 
of improvement in what are now understood as florists’ flowers. 
Florists* flowers! W'hat are 4hey? The question will soon be 
difficult to decide, for now we see that florists do not disdain giving 
their attention to some of the more simple ornaments of the flower- 
garden, such as the Crocus, Gladiolus, Phlox, Ixia, &c. May we not 
reasonably infer that all flowers seeding freely in this country, and 
possessing a variety, may at some time or other be increased and im- 
proved in the same astonishing manner as we have seen has already 
been accomplished w'ilhin the last few years by the assiduous care and 
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attention of the deserving hybridizers, particularly in the case of the 
Pelargonium, Cineraria, Fuchsia, Verbena, and many other examples. 
The object of this paper is not, however, to give a treatise on the 
hybridizing of flowers, but to view the gradual ascent, as it were, from 
insigniflcance to splendour, of the justly popular flower the Pelar- 
gonium, or as it is still vulgarly called, but erroneously, the Geranium. 
We think that already having such gems or prizes, as the editor of the 
Florist terms them, as Ajax, Magnificent, Incomparable, &c., we may 
stand for a while “ resting on the fruit of our labours,” not thinking 
for a moment that perfection is yet attained, but glancing back to 
review the triumphant success already achieved by the patient exertions 
of twenty seasons, although accomplished step by step and year by 
year, we may gain fresh courage to be enabled to persevere in our 
onward course to reach the summit of perfection ; and those of us who 
are able to remember the time when Smut, Bancho, Ilabranthum, and 
other {now deemed) unsightly varieties were figured in the pages of 
this journal (see page 121 in the volume for 1835) will think of what 
has been done since then, and still go on striving, till perhaps the next 
ten years may see as much improvement as the last. 

As the varied use of the terms Pelargonium and Geranium un- 
fortunately still continues to puzzle the amateur florist who is not 
acquainted with botany, perhaps the following explanation will be of 
service. Up to the year 1790 w hat are now denominated Geranium — 
Crane’s-bill, from gerauus^ a crane^ in allusion to the crane-like 
beak which terminates tlie carpel of seeds, Pelargonium — Stork’s- 
BiLL, and Erodium — Heron’s-bill, from similar allusion, were com- 
prised in but one genus, viz,, Geranium; such then was the original 
FAMILY name. To the species of this family natives of our own 
country there had been, up to 1790, a considerable number introduced 
from other countries, and the botanists of that day deemed it essential 
to divide the genus, and there being peculiar distinctive properties by 
which certain divisions could be properly efl’ected, that was determined 
ipon. 

The Pelargonium, or Stork’s-bill, is grouped in the natural 
arrangement under the order Geraniacee^ and by Linnseus (see Loudon) 
it ranks among the class Monadelphia heptandria^ which implies that 
the flowers have seve?i stamens and one pistil united into one body. 
The Geranium, or Crane’s-bill, has ten stamens, and Loudon forms 
them into Monadelphia decandria, Loudon’s catalogue enumerates no 
less than 190 species of Pelargoniums, all but 30 of which were intro- 
duced from the Cape of Good Hope ; his catalogue also contains the 
names of about 180 hybrid or garden varieties. The Geranium only 
numbers 48 species, 15 of which are natives of Great Britain, and the 
majority of them rank as little more than weeds, few being ever culti- 
vated, so that it is rather strange that the present small minority should 
give the name (quite erroneously) to a large and much more important 
majority^ the excuse for which use now can only be that sixty years 
ago the undivided family of very dissimilar species were known but 
under the name of Geraniums but it is the way generally, once 
spread an error abroad, it is a very difficult matter to fully eradicate it. 
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Loudon’s list of garden varieties numbered only 180 , but were a com- 
plete descriptive list now to be made of those which have been and now 
are not, and those in present cultivation, the labour required would 
almost rival that bestowed on the Great Exhibition Catalogue. It has 
been computed that somewhere between two and three thousand 
varieties have already appeared and passed away. But to those who 
are desirous of more fully investigating the botanical history of this 
class, Sweet’s Geraniac^ is a work well adapted, and to it I would 
refer them. 

But to the subject — the progress which has been made during the 
last few years in the Pelargonium.” The remarks about to be given 
are guided by the observations of one who has lived amongst these 
flowers for eleven years, and a book of jotting will be referred to occa- 
sionally, which the writer has kept during that time, assisted also by a 
collection of upwards of tliree hundred varieties of dried flowers, care- 
fully preserved in a book, with the year of sending out, the price, and 
the raiser’s name attached to each ; but having, perhaps, already 
exceeded the amount of space wdiich can be allotted to one article in 
one number, further remarks are reserved for another month. 


CULTURE OF FRANCISCEA EXLMIA. 

BY M. BE JONCHE, OF BRUSSELS. 

The great difficulty with which every one who attempts to cultivate a 
tropical plant in an European hothouse has to contend is ignorance 
of the habits of the plant, of its period of growth, of its period of rest. 
In consequence of this ignorance, which can only be dispelled by 
careful observation during two or three years after the plant’s arrival, 
and in consequence of the eagerness of people to attain perfection all 
at once, and of their tendency to condemn everything that falls short, 
though for a brief time, of their expectations, many a new plant has 
been neglected and set aside, w iiich, had a little more time been spent 
in endeavouring to bring it to perfection, would have proved well 
worthy of continued favour and increased popularity. It is tl en, in 
rny opinion, the duty of every one who introduces new plants to make 
known everything concerning them which may enable the gardener to 
bring them as soon as possible into the highest degree of beauty, that 
they may not be prejudged, and thrown away as unworthy of notice. 
This I shall now proceed to do for the Franciscea eximia, which is 
certainly one of the most beautiful of newly-introduced plants, and of 
any hitherto brought from Brazil, and cultivated in European houses. 
The botanical description of this plant, which w ould be out of place in 
the columns of the Gardeners^ Chronicle, is to be found in several of 
the journals more exclusively devoted to botany. 

The Franciscea eximia was found by M. Libon in a virgin forest 
not far from Villa Franca, in the province of St. Paul, in Brazil. It 
grows naturally in shady places, in small open spaces in the forest, 
where it forms a bush two or three feet high. The flow^ers are nume- 
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rous, richly coloured, and appear as well at the top of the stems as at 
the extremities of the lateral branches. 

Three strong plants of this Franciscea, deprived of their roots and 
carefully packed, were carried by mules 180 leagues before they 
reached Sanctos, whence they were sent to Rio Janeiro, and from that 
town to Europe, where they arrived, alive, in November 1847. Imme- 
diately after they were unpacked, one of them was placed in leaf-mould, 
unmixed with other substances; another was placed in a mixture of 
equal parts of some yellow earth from Brazil, and leaf-mould, with a 
little charcoal ; the third was planted in a still more substantial soil. 
The last gave no signs of life ; the second sent forth with difficulty a 
few weak shoots ; the first, at the end of a month from the time it was 
planted, showed signs of vigour, and at the end of three months it had 
sent out some fine roots, which lined the pot confining them. Guided 
by my success with this plant, I replanted the other two in pure leaf- 
mould, but they had suffered so much that it was with difficulty they 
were brought round. The first, properly treated at the outset, has 
maintained its superiority over the other two. 

The flowering period, of Franciscea eximia is the same in our hot- 
houses as in Brazil, viz., from January to J une. In winter, the plants, 
both great and small, but more especially the latter, should be kept in 
a temperature of from 10° to 12° Reaumur (54° to 59° F.) The 
period of its normal growth begins in December. The flowers are 
formed upon the young wood ; the earliest appear on the stem and the 
principal branches, then on the* lateral ones, where a succession is kept 
up for some months. The small plants, which are not more than 
eight or ten inches in height, have already two or three flowers at the 
tops of their stems. Perfection is not to be looked for until the plants 
are two or three years old. The original plant obtained at the exhi- 
bition of the Societo de Flore, at Brussels, a medal, as the most beau- 
tiful new plant there. This same plant, which I have never used for 
propagation, bore in 1850 more than three hundred flowers, from 
January to June. The flowers, which in form resemble the great 
Periwinkle, are richly coloured with violet, blue, and white, and con- 
trasting as they do with the glaucous foliage behind them, produce a 
most beautiful effect. 

The plants, if they have rooted well, may in the month of March be 
placed in a temperate house, in a shady and airy situation ; they may 
be put very well in the midst of Camellias, and left there all the 
summer; their shoots will not become blanched, their growth remains 
vigorous and short-jointed, their flower-buds are well- formed, and the 
flowers are abundant and last a long time. Towards the end of July, 
when the young wood is well ripened, the plants may be repotted. 
This is the best time to repot them, for if they are repotted later, they 
will not flower so early. 

In October, the plant should be again placed in the coolest part of a 
hothouse, where it should spend the winter. If these directions be 
attended to, the Franciscea eximia will be found to be easy of culti- 
vation, and to form a valuable addition to ornamental hothouse plants. 
— Gardemrs^ Chronicle. 
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Capsicum Fumigating. — I find, in perusing the Cottage Gardener^ 
that Mr. Beaton, one of the writers, has with admirable success tried 
the Capsicum, or Cayenne-pepper, as a substitute for tobacco, in 
destroying the green-fly. He recommends every one this season to 
cultivate a quantity for the express purpose. If this can really be 
brought into general practice, doubtless many will duly appreciate so 
valuable a discovery. Tobacco is not only expensive, but highly 
objectionable, especially where plant structures are attached to the 
mansion, as the fumes of tobacco may be detected in every room when 
it is necessary to use it for destroying insect life. We all know, how- 
ever, that it is a safe and sure remedy, and it w^ill not do to repudiate 
the one until we are practically acquainted with the other. I have no 
desire to appear sceptical, but at present I look upon the discovery as 
being only in its infancy and trial. Jt is an experiment, however, 
which I intend to subject to a fair test, and judge for myself, the result 
of which, if acceptable, I will make known through the medium of the 
Cabinet. — G, Fry, [We shall be obliged by the favour as early as 
convenient.] 

Cycas REVoiiUTA. — This very singular apetalous plant is now 
blooming at J. Penn’s, Esq., of Lewisham, in Kent. It is in the best 
possible condition, and, like many of our stove inmates, is a curious 
and interesting plant. — G, Fry, 

Tea Roses. — The Tea Rose, on account of its beautiful tints and 
peculiar fragrance, is a general favourite; yet with amateur culti- 
vators, who, like myself, reside within a few miles of the metropolis, 
and who are compelled necessarily to grow it under glass in pots, it 
turns out a complete failure after a season or two. We may be suc- 
cessful with most kinds of plants, but this one proves always more 
than our match. With gr^t care, I get at first certainly very satis- 
factory specimens, but I find it impossible to keep the plants in the 
same state, and the blooms speedily deteriorate. However, before 
giving up this vexatious and disappointing culture, I have made a new 
attempt, which has been quite successful, and it is to make this plan 
known that I trouble you with these lines : — I planted about fifty half- 
standards and dwarfs in the autumn, consisting of Souvenir d’un Ami, 
Elise Sauvage, Adam, Devoniensis, ifec., in a well-prepared compost, 
and I erected a low span-roofed house over them, having glass sides to 
the ground, and side windows for ventilation, and I find it to answer 
admirably ; the plants are looking remarkably healthy, and promise 
well ; the shoots are most vigorous, and are covered with buds. — 
W. G,, Stoke Newington, {Gardeners^ Chronicle,) 

Treatment of Venus Fly-trap. — Clericus solicited, in a recent 
number, some particulars of a successful management of this singular 
plant, and some observations having appeared in the Gardeners' Maga- 
zine of Botany upon its treatment, we have extracted the following, as 
given by a cultivator, Mr. Brown, now in the Tooting Nursery: — 

‘‘ For soil, use equal parts of fibrous peat and of sphagnum cut very 
short, mixed with a little sand. The pots should be well drained ; five- 
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inch pots are in most cases sufficiently large. After the pots are 
drain^, and filled with the soil, make a hole in the centre, in which 
place the plant, and carefully press the soil close round about it; 
then on the top, and all round the plant, should be placed a little 
green moss, cut fine ; the surface should be clipped level and neat with 
a pair of scissors, and care must be taken not to bury the heart of the 
plant. Give them a good watering with a fine-rose watering-pot, to 
settle the soil. The best time for potting is about the month of 
March. I would recommend to shake them out of the old soil every 
season, and pot them in fresh soil. 

“ The plants thus potted should be placed in shallow pans of water, 
at the end of a stove or an orchid-house, on a shelf, about eighteen 
inches from the glass. At the end where they are placed, shading will 
not be required, but the glass may be painted with a little thin paint 
just over them, or, which is still better, with some paste in which a 
little whiting, dissolved in hot water, has been mixed ; this must be 
used with a brush, on some dry day, to allow it to get thoroughly dry, 
or the rain would wash it offi In winter, a little hot water with a 
brush will soon wash it otf again, and at that season the light will 
prove beneficial to the plants. 

Watering must be carefully attended to. After the plants are 
potted, and placed on the shelf, in March, syringe or water them with 
a fine-rose water-pot once a-day. As the plants increase in growtij, 
and the summer advances, water must be applied oftener. By the 
latter part of May, and in June and July, when the sun is very 
powerful and hot, they should be watered ten or twelve times a-day ; 
but when the weather is cloudy, three or four times a-day will be suf- 
ficient. The stronger the sun the oftener they will require catering. 
As autumn advances, decrease the water by degrees, and when the 
plants are at rest in the winter, water applied once or twice a- week 
will be quite sufficient. ‘ 

The plants must be kept clean, and the moss clipped often, so as 
not to allow it to cover the heart of the plants, as that would choke 
them, and soon produce death. This treatment will secure short and 
strong leaves, with the lobes large, lying close on the moss, and of a 
beaiatilbl healthy colour, instead of being drawn long and slender, and 
having a sickly colour, as is too often the case. The flower-stalks 
should be pinched off whenever they appear, to encourage the growth 
of the plant, the flowers being very insignificant, the beauty and singu- 
larity consisting in the trap form of the sensitive lobes of the leaves.” 

The Rhododendrons of Sikkim Himalaya. — The second des- 
criptive series of these highly interesting plants, recently published by 
Reeve and Co., introduces to us several remarkable and mostly very 
beautiful forms of this genus, of which Dr. Hooker, during his just 
terminated journeyings, has found no less than forty-three species inha- 
biting this elevated tract of Northern India. This second series con- 
tains figures of ten species, and is to be shortly followed by another. 
The plates are beautiful, and no doubt faithful representations: — 
R. Aucklandii, a bush with large leaves and very large white veiny 
flowers, remarkable for the comparative shortness of their tube; R 
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Thomsoni, a splendid crimson-flowered bush, with short, broad, blunt 
leaves ; R. pendulum, a small pendulous epiphyte, with small white 
flowers ; R. pumilum, a charming little Alpine form, the least of the 
Sikkim Rhododendrons, with pretty pink bells elevated above the 
foliage ; R, Hodgsonii, a tree with very large, broad, blunt leaves, and 
close heads of pinkish rose-coloured flowers ; R. lanatum, a large 
shrub, with the leaves tawny beneath, and sulphur-coloured flowers, 
spotted with crimson; R. glaucum, a very pretty small shrub, with 
leaves glaucous beneath, and heads of moderate-sized rose-pink flowers; 
R. Maddeni, a shrub with pointed leaves, ferruginous beneath, and 
large long-tubed lily-like pure white flowers; R. triflorum, a small 
Azalea-like shrub, with moderate-sized greenish- yellow flowers; R. 
setosum, a much-branched shrub of a foot or so in length, with small 
leaves, and comparatively large rosy- red blossoms. 

On the Running of the Carnation. — The experience and ob- 
servation of some years incline me to reject the idea that composts can 
in any material degree either induce or prevent the propensity to sport 
observable in the Carnation, which we term running. I have, by way 
of experiment, grown them in soils of various enrichment, from pure 
sandy-loam to unalloyed decomposed animal manures, with about equal 
results in that respect. 

Take a given number of plants propagated from the same original, 
pot them in the same pot, and some will probably be run. I cannot, 
therefore, understand why, if the compost were in fault, the eflect 
should be partial, I have also observed that in some summers the 
complaint of an unusual number of run flowers will be pretty general 
in a particular district ; and it i'i barely possible to suppose that the 
conjposts used by several growers were all precisely the same. It 
appears to me that we must look elsewhere for a solution of this 
mystery. I view it simply as a natural tendency to sport (observable 
in other flowers besides the one in question), and though that inclination 
most frequently is to return to the natural self-colour of the original 
type, yet instances are not wanting of its taking an opposite direction. 
Thus Ely’s Lady Ely (R F.) is a sport from Ely’s Duke of Bedford 
(C.B.), as Fletcher’s Duchess of Devonshire (R.F.) is also from 
Gregory’s King Alfred ; while Puxley's Prince Albert, classed as a 
P.P.B , is often a very high-coloured C.B., and has positively sported 
to an S.B. Moreover, it does not follow that because the one or two 
leading blooms which the plant is alone suffered by florists to bear 
happen to run, that the lower ones, if they had been permitted to 
remain, would have been in that condition. I have seen a leading 
bloom of Beauty of Woodhouse (P.F.) a purple self or clove, and the 
second flow er on the same stem a pure white. I turned out last season 
into the border what I supposed, from the bloom in the pot, to be a 
run Ward’s Sarah Payne, but late in autumn it produced a bloom low 
down on the stem, perfectly clean. 

Flaked flowers are not to be condemned as run, if you can perceive 
the smallest stripe of pure white in them. I have observed that the 
progeny of such is usually finely marked the ensuing season. Do not, 
however, mistake white spots caused by thrips for the natural white of 
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the flower. Many sorts, supposed to be run, will return. This has 
happened with Martin’s President (P.F.), Sharp’s Defiance (S.B.), and 
many others. The chances of clean flowers are not equal, whetlier you 
propagate from run or clean flowers, by which I mean to intimate my 
opinion that as many plants will probably return to fineness from the 
one as from the other. As for compost, I should pronounce half dung 
to be excessive, as far as the ultimate soundness of the stock is con- 
cerned. By no means should the loam be deprived of any of its fibrous 
rooty matter ; that I consider by far the better part. — J* fV, Newhall, 
Florist. 

Carnations and Picotees. — I am an old grower and shower of 
these beautiful flowers. Take my advice in potting. For vigorOus- 
growing kinds have pots a foot across the mouth ; for weakly ones ten 
inches across. Have clean pots to start with. Use a year-old turfy 
loam, that lias been chopped and turned a few times. To it add 
another equal part, consisting of well-rotted dung and vegetable or tea 
mould. Have a liberal drainage of bits of turf and ch^coal, two to 
three inches deep. — Senex, 

Cineraria having the Scent op the Heliotrope. — A lady, 
resident in Sussex, has a variety whose blossoms have this delicious 
fragrance. The flowers are white. It is a valuable acquisition to this 
charming tribe of flowers. Attempts to have a race of this class no 
doubt will be made, and with due care will be realized, and may be 
kept permanent. 

A GOOD Yellow Flower for a small Bed.— Lucy asks for the 
name of such. The best we know is Escholtzia crocea compacta. 
Sow seed immediately, and the plants will bloom from June to the end 
of the season. It is a compact grower, and blooms profusely ; the 
flowers of a rich deep orange-yellow. The best way to treat the plant 
for this purpose is — sow se^s in August in small pots, and keep them 
in a cool frame or sheltered place through the severe part of winter ; 
then turn them out into the bed the first week in March. In April 
sprinkle a portion of seed between the plants. These will be in their 
prime when the former are ceasing to bloom ; by this means seven 
months’ bloom may be had. The bed thus being stacked will remain 
so ; only should any die in winter, sow a portion of seed to fill up such 
vacancy. It is a very showy and neat plant. There are other yellow- 
blooming annuals ; but they only flower for a short time. — A Flower 
Gardener. 

Culture op Balsams. — When four inches high, pot off singly into 
small pots, and plunge them in a hot-bed frame. Do not allow the 
roots to become matted around the ball, but repot early enough ; keep 
shifting till you have them in the large pots for final blooming, whicli 
ought to be a foot across the top. Never allow any blossom till the 
plant has attained the size you want it ; and it ought to be bushy, nearly 
as wide across as high. Therefore clip off all the flower-buds at the 
earliest stage, which induces the vigorous and raj)id growth of the 
plant. Use a mellow turfy loam, such as has been laid up and chopped 
for a year; to this add equal portions of leaf-mould and well-rotted 
hot-bed manure, a sprinkling of pieces of charcoal and charred bones. 
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with a liberal drainage of pieces of turf and bones, and a free supply 
of water, majestic robust specimens will be produced. — A NohlemarCa 
Flower Gardener, 

Thunbergia alata, and its Varieties. — We now have a most 
beautiful race of these very charming flowering plants, the buff, 
yellow, orange, white, &c., with their very distinct dark eye ; they merit 
a place, .where practicable, for summer ornament, in-doors or out. A 
more charming tribe of climbing plants does not exist. A friend of 
mine has sent me the following particulars of growing the plants to an 
extraordinary size, and, of course, to obtaia an equal improvement in 
the quantity and the size of the flowers : — 

“ Culture — Soil. — The finest specimens we ever observed were 
grown (after they had attained the height of six inches) in a mixture 
of loam and night-soil, which had been well incorporated for twelve 
months, and frequently turned over to mellow and sweeten. In this 
exceedingly rich strong compost the plants grew with a vigour and 
luxuriance that was perfectly astonishing. The leaves were nearly 
double the usual size, and the flowers were much larger and more 
highly coloured. It may, however, be not always convenient to obtain 
this rich stimulant.” — (Such a compost may not be provided; but they 
flourish most admirably in a compost of equal parts of good turfy loam, 
sandy peat, leaf-mould, and well-rotted manure, and supplied with a 
liberal drainage. — Editor.) 

Double Rockets. — I suppose the reader now (April 2) to have 
nice healthy plants ; then the first thing to do is to get some strong 
loam, one barrow-load to half a barrow-load of decayed cow’s or sheep’s 
dung, and two shovelsful of river sand ; mix the whole together well, 
and then you are ready to begin to plant. If you plant them in the 
border amongst the other hardy herbaceous plants they will thrive 
well ; and if in a rather shady damp place all the better. Turn out 
for every plant say one foot square of the old soil, and fill up the hole 
with the prepared compost, and place your plant in the middle, rather 
deep ; give a little water, and a little liquid manure water when they 
begin to grow vigorously. Thus generously treated, they will bear 
flower spikes of eight or nine inches in length. The way we grow 
them is in a round figure, or clump, prepared with the same conipost. 
We plant the German, which is sometimes called the French White, 
which is shaded with a purplish tinge in the centre. This is a strong 
vigorous plant, indeed the strongest of all the kinds I have ; and twelve 
inches from them another row of the same, which grows about two feet 
high ; then twelve inches from that I plant round the Blue, of late 
introduction, whicli grows eighteen inches high ; and twelve inches 
from that again we put the Old Queen, which grows from twelve to 
eighteen inches high. I should have said there roust be twelve inches 
between plant and plant. They all come into flower within a few days 
of one another, and when in flower they are truly beautiful. When- 
ever the flowers begin to fade, I cut them down to within two inches 
of the ground, and make cuttings of the flower-stems so far as they are 
leaved ; generally each stem makes two cuttings. After the old stools 
have remained a fortnight they begin to start fresh growth ; and I then 
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lift them, aud divide them into pieces, and plant them in a shady border 
with decayed leaf-mould and sand in equal parts. — Cottage Gardener. 

Propagation op Bourbon, Noisette, and China Hoses, also 
OF MANY OF THEIR HYBRIDS. — Make cuttings of the last year’s shoots, 
about six inches long, cutting horizontally across close under a 
bud, or, which is better, exactly where the last year’s shoot pushed 
from. A bed should be prepared on the north side of a wall, or similar 
shady place, throwing out the soil a foot deep, and filling in four inches 
deep with sifted coal-ashes ; upon which place a layer of three inches 
of good loam and leaf-mould, and fill up the remainder with a good 
moist sand. Tliis being made hrm the cuttings must be inserted, and 
then a liberal watering to settle the sand around the cuttings. No 
other attention will be necessary, unless the weather be dry, when a 
sprinkling over the tops with water, by means of a syringe or fine water- 
spout, should be given early in the morning for the first fortnight. 
With such treatment I last year raised more than five hundred plants 
from the refuse of my Rose-prunings . — An Amateur Grower. * 

Acacias. — The genus Acacia, as now restricted, still contains about 
four hundred described species, which are extensively difiused within 
the tropics of the old and new world ; they are also found in some 
extra-tropical countries, especially in Australia, which country alone 
contains more than one-half of the known species. This genus, in its 
normal or typical form, has conjugate and variously pinnated leaves, 
which character is common to all the species in tiieir nascent or seedling 
state, and is permanent v, itli about one-half in all stages of their existence ; 
the other species soon lose their true leaves, their place being supplied 
by the petioles, which take various forms, assuming the appearance and 
performing the functions of leaves. In a few instances the true leaves 
may be seen borne on the apex of a broad leaf-like petiole ; but the 
latter is readily known by its not having an upper and an under surface 
(as in true leaves), the two sides being yerlical and uniform. With 
the exception of two or three species, the leafless group aire all natives 
of Australia. They are found upon all the. coasts, and equally diffused 
in the interior ; and by their numbers they form a leading jfeature of 
the vegetation, some of the species, by their glaucous and hoary aspect, 
giving a peculiar character to the landscape, generally indicative of an 
arid country. As the seeds of Acacias, like those of most of the Legu- 
minosae, are not easily destroyed by long voyages ; many of the species 
have from time to time been introduced into this country, more 
especially from the extra- tropical parts of Australia; as they are, also, 
of easy cultivation, and many of them of robust growth, and very sliowy 
when in flower, they have become favourites in the greenhouse, and for 
planting in large conservatories. 

Best Soil for Roses. — A strong loam, half a yard deep, having a 
DRY substrata, exactly suits the Rose. In any other the plants soon 
perish. They delight in a cool soil, but a stagnant wet bottom is fatal 
to them ; therefore drain well in such places. 

Peat Charcoal. — This is valuable as an element of manure, for 
which some of its properties eminently fit it. It appears to possess the 
property of absorbing gases to a very considerable degree, a power to 
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which its peculiar open porous nature greatly contributes. The yalue 
of charcoal as a constituent of the soil depends almost wholly on its 
physical condition, for a dense (close) charcoal is of little or no use, 
and the more open and porous it is, the more serviceable to plants, 
acting as a constant magazine of gaseous food. 

Heating a Forcing-house. — I have just put up a small forcing* 
house, ten feet long by about seven feet wide, for the purpose of striking 
cuttings, forwarding Gloxinias, &c., and hastening plants into bloom in 
winter. 1 do not know how to treat it. I wish to have both top and 
bottom heat. Would a tank answer for the latter? And do you think 
I could place the flue from the fire-place below the tank, so as to supply 
atmospheric heat? Perhaps you would inform me of the probable 
cost of the above. If the above plan would not answer, perhaps you 
would liave the kindness to insert in your next Number the best plan 
for treating it, and at the same time a cheap one. — (We advise you not 
to try the tank system. We have seen a great deal of it, and in winter 
the houses and plants have been saturated witli the exhalation. We 
never saw an instance of its succeeding to satisfaction. Hazard’s 
system of heating, where there is no smoke, &c., answers admirably. 
We will send you every particular. Notliing can be better than it is. 
An account of it is given in this Magazine: see volume for 1847. — 
Editor.) 

CoRONiLLA GI4AUCA. — This very free flowering plant can be liad in 
bloom throughout the year. Its pretty yellow pea-formed flowers, 
produced in fine clusters, are at all times interesting, but it is during 
autumn, winter, and early spring that they are especially so, for which 
period the plant is an unrivalled bloomer, and merits a place in every 
greenhouse or sitting-room window. The blossoms too are fragrant. 
The plant is nearly hardy, so that in a common greerilioase it thrives 
freely. It is of easy culture. Cuttings strike root readily in spring, 
and the jdants flourish in a compost of equal parts of turfy loam, turfy 
peat, and old pulverized cow-dung. The plant furnishes an abundance 
of fibrous roots, and therefore requires plenty of pot room, and when 
growing a very free supply of water. It amply repays for any atten- 
tion given in its management. It is adviseable to raise fresh stock 
every second year. I have tried it in the open ground, but it produces 
very few flowers when so grown. 

One Shift System of Potting Plants. — The principal object 
aimed at in this system is rapidity of growth, and to possess a fine 
specimen in a much less period of time than could be readily realized 
by frequent repotting. By this practice the labour of repotting is 
saved, nor do the plants require such frequent watering. To do this 
effectually you should have a plant that has not had its roots matted 
around the side of the pot ; a young plant whose roots naturally extend 
every way is the sort to begin with. It is true a very small plant in a 
large pot looks unsightly, and such pots take up a large space, and 
should the greenhouse, stove, &c., be small it is very objectionable. 
However, where quick growth is concerned, the system has its advan- 
tages. In order, however, for the small plants to succeed well placed 
in a large pot, there must be a very liberal drainage to allow super- 
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fluous water to pass away. Compost must be in a rough state, only 
rubbed or chopped. Turfy loam, turfy peat, <fec., are essentials to 
success, aiid pieces of charcoal intermixed are very beneficial. The 
s.ur&ce of the soil must be half an inch below the rim of the pot, to 
hold water sufficient to moisten the entire ball at every watering. — 
A Practitioner. 

German Asters, &c. — I saw the Aster last autumn exhibited for 
sale in the flower markets of Paris, in greater perfection than I have* 
yet seen it grown in England. They were brought in pots of all 
colours, not with lateral or straggling branches upon them, but with 
straight stems, and surmounted with tufts of flowers, well up in the 
centre, many of them as large as dahlias ; these pots were readily pur- 
chased by the Parisians, to ornament their shop windows, sitting rooms, 
halls, and saloons. 

Another point in which the French appear to excel us, was the 
tasteful manner in which the market women exhibited their bouquets 
of cut flowers ; these were made on the spot, and when composed of 
dahlias were mostly of a dome shape, the flowers appearing in different 
coloured circles, and so placed as to reflect each other’s beauties ; some- 
times the circles were horizontal, sometimes vertical ; but whether the 
nosegays were formed of dahlias, or of a mixture of smaller and more 
tender flowers, as the verbena, geranium, &c., the same attention to 
contrast of colour prevailed, and all were placed in a neat white paper 
envelope. Thank you,” said a lady to me, as I handed her one of 
these bouquets, on her alighting from the railway carriage at Ton- 
bridge, I brought that from Paris, to show my friends how much 
better they manage these things in France.” — S, P., Riishmere, 

Fix>rists, &c., of St. Petersburgh, the Capital of Russia. — 
In a climate so adverse to the general cultivation of flowers in the open 
air as is Russia, it is very pleasing to know that an almost universal 
love of flowers exists in that country, and recourse is had to almost a 
general cultivation of them in plant-houses, dwelling-rooms, &c. The 
following interesting account, in confirmation of the above statement, 
is given in Mason’s Reports on St. Petersbugh, which appears in a 
recent number of the Gardeners* Chronicle ; — 

“ Florists , — Among the difiTerent florists of St. Petersburgh, 
M. AlwarchJ a German, stands first. He cultivates nothing but those 
plants \^hich are universally sought after in Russia, viz., good ever- 
green shrubs and bushes. These plants, which are brought into 
Russia in pots, are sold in large quantities to the nobility, who, in 
winter and the commencement of the fine season, use them for the 
internal decoration of their houses. We may mention more especially 
Gardenia florida, Ixora coccinea and others, Lantana, Musa, ^schy- 
nanthus, Asclepias curassavica and Hoya carnosa, Echium, Gesnera, 
all of which are cheaper in St. Petersburgh than in Paris. Such is not 
the case with the hundred-leaved, crested, four-seasons, and Belladonna 
Roses, which, when in flower, fetch 2s, 6d, and 5^. The Myrtle- 
leaved and Cliinese Orange-trees are also very dear, as are also Pelar- 
goniums and Fuchsias. Franciscea odorata and Hopeana are great 
mvourites ; Begonias and Gloxinias cost half as much again as they do 
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in France. Camellias and North American Azaleas fetch most extra- 
vagant prices. The same gentleman has a large collection of Rhodo- 
dendron ponticum maximum, and other species ; but we look in vain 
for out-door Azaleas, Calceolarias from Chili, or Cacti from tropical 
America. As for Myrtles, Pomegranates, Laurels, Jasmines, climbing 
Boses, Dahlias, Pinks, and Spanish Jasmines, they are rare and costly. 

Besides evergreen shrubs, M. Alwarch cultivates, though upon a 
smaller scale, out-door shrubs. We principally noticed some bushy 
plants, capable of resisting the severe frost of the country, such as 
Cornus mascula, alba, and sanguinea. Elders, Spirsea laevigata, rosea, 
and iilmifolia, common Lilacs, Chamae cera»us. Snowdrops, Snowberries, 
Service-trees, Sweet Chestnuts, Pteleas, Poplars, especially the true 
sweet-scented suaveolcns ; Caragana, with which beautiful undulating 
hedges are made; the charming red-fruited Acer tataricum; Buck- 
thorns, and particularly the one from Tartary, which constitutes a 
large part of the live hedges in the country ; lastly, Crataegus pur- 
purea, with its handsome foliage, far surpassing in colour that of C. 
alba. The latter plant attracted my especial attention ; its beauty, the 
rapidity of its growth, and other excellent qualities, enable the Russians 
to make live hedges, which we should very much like to see introduced 
into our own country. 

Flmoer Markets . — One of the first things which strike a stranger 
entering St. Petersburgh is the evident passion which all tlie inhabit- 
ants, rich and poor, old and young, liave for flowers. The eye 
admires, with surprise and delight, the halls and rooms of all classes, 
which, for eight or nine months in the year, are more like conserva- 
tories than the interior of common dwelling-houses, being gay with 
plants of every clime. Whilst out of doors the country is desolated by 
the severity of the cold, in-doors we find Palms and Figs, Musas, 
Dracaenas, Marantas, the large-leaved Arums, Camellias, Rhododen- 
drons, and Azaleas ; also some beautiful Leguminosae, Mimosas, 
Cytisus in pots. Myrtles of all sorts, Olea fragrans, the large Clethra, 
different sorts of Laurel, and lastly, but most conspicuous, are the 
hundred -leaved and four-seasons Rose, Hyacinths, and other flowering 
plants. 

“ The working classes, who cannot command a wide range of tempe- 
rature, prefer such plants as Crinum, Maranta, Hoya carnosa, Asclepias 
curassavica, and Lantana; Oranges, Jasmines, Plumbago capeihsis, 
Ixora, Gardenia, Echium, and occasionally, too, the common Laurel, 
Cytisus, and Olea fragrans. 

“ The poor, who are compelled to live continually in the town, grow 
Pelargoniums, Roses, Verbenas, Fuchsias, Wallflowers, and, in spring, 
Lilies of the Valley. 

“ Floioer Trade in St. Petersburgh . — A fair, which is held as soon 
as the frosts are over, and which lasts a whole month, viz., from the 
25th of.May to the 25tli of June, is almost exclusively a flower fair ; 
it is at this fair that the nobility and country gentlemen make their 
purchases for decorating their country houses, to which they are about 
to retreat. The flowers are supplied almost entirely from Germany. 
We remarked the hundred-leaved and four-seasons Rose, planted in a 
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sort of hamper ; Cheny, Apple, Plum, Service, and Sweet Chestnut 
trees, a few Pear-trees, all shrubs, and selling for double wliat they do 
in Paris ; the Lilies of the Valley, especially, seemed to bear a most 
exorbitant price. We saw, too, Pseonies, and all sorts of perennial 
and shrub-like plants. 

Flowers are sold, too, by travellers, who go from house to house, 
cariying upon their heads boards, upon which the flowers in pots are 
closely packed. But these pedlars offer their purchasers neither 
variety nor beauty; a few Wallflowers, Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Lilies, 
Echium, Gesneras, Roses, Mignonette, Cinerarias, Verbenas, Phlox, 
and Justicia, form the whol® of their collection. 

Although there are many more florists in St. Petersburgh than in 
Paris, the collections of the former are much more meagre than those 
of the latter. Their trade in bouquets and flowers in pots is prodigious, 
far surpassing what we had imagined.” 

Mr. Groom’s Tulips. — All lovers of this beautiful tribe of flowers 
who have the opportunity should visit this noble collection, now in its 
meridian splendour. His pet bed is fifty yards long, and consists of 
seven rows, comprising two thousand Tulips. We should be glad to 
give particulars of all the kinds here, but reserve them for a future 
number. The follo\^ ing were the most striking : Roses — Catafalque, 
Duchess of Sutherland, Camuse de Croix, Countess of Wilton, Cata- 
lina, King of Saxony, Fleur de Maria. Byhlomens — Claude, Impe- 
ra trice florum, Michael Angelo, Louis the Sixteenth, Victoria Ilegina, 
which Mr. Groom states is the best Tulip he has raised. Bizarres — 
Prince Albert, Prince of Wales, Duke of Cambridge, Duke of Devon- 
shire, Duke of Norfolk, Duke of Sutherland, Everard, Marshal Soult, 
Nourri EfFendi, Lord Sandon, and Dr. Horner, which proves to be of 
first-rate excellence and a second-row flower. The price affixed to it is 
one hundred guineas ; the prices of the others above named are from 
ten shillings to ten guineas. 

Exhibition at the Horticultural Society’s Gardens at 
Chiswick on May 3rd — The day was very unfavourable, the rain 
falling heavily a great part of the day ; consequently the attendance 
was not equal to the first exhibition of former years. The specimens 
exhibited, however, were far beyond any former meeting in point of 
excellence. There uas scarcely a specimen but what was superbly 
cultivated. 

We have not space for all the paiticiilars, and must only notice those 
most likely to be interesting to our readers, enumerating, for their 
guidance, what are the most showy and valuable plants for general 
cultivation. This plan we adopted last year, giving only me insertion 
of such generally exhibited plants in each volume, and then remarking 
upon new plants only which are shown at the subsequent meetings held 
at the three great Societies* exhibitions, held at Chiswick, Regent’s 
Park, and the Surrey Zoological Gardens. The following wgre exhi- 
bited at Chiswick on May 3rd : — 

In collections of twenty Stove and Greenhotise Plants^ the large 
Gold Medal was awarded to Mr. May, gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, of 
Ealing Park. At the back of this group stood an enormous example 
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of the large* flowered Epacris; an Azalea, profusely clothed wjth 
double flowers o£ the richest red ; a white-blossomed Heath ; two 
varieties of Eriostemon, one forming a cylinder of little white stars at 
least seven feet high 5 two Polygalas, the white variety of Erica vestita, 
two Chorozetnas, the beautiful Boronias pinnata and serrulata, the 
useful Podolobium staurophyllum ; a Pimelea spectabilis, forming a 
ball of flowers five feet in diameter; the Baxter Jjeschenault, the Java 
Ixora, most beautifully blossomed ; the Cels Hovea, Gompholobium 
polymorphum, a red Azalea, and Pultenaea stipularis, — Another collec- 
tion of twenty was contributed by Mr. Cole, gardener to H. Colyer, 
Esq., of Dartford. It comprised a huge e^mple of the imperial Hoya, 
in finer condition, perhaps, than it has ever before been seen in a pot ; 
tlie Box and Oleander- leaved Eriostemons ; Billwynia juniperina, two 
Polygalas, the pretty Cape Heath called Favoides elegans, Cleroden- 
ilron splendens, unusually well flowered ; the Cels Ilovea, in charming 
condition ; an Everlasting, Murray’s Azalea, the scarlet and safiron 
Ixoras, Leschenaultia formosa, Franciscea acuminata, loaded with 
blossom?, which shed a most delicious perfume; a double-red Azalea, 
Podolobium staurophyllum, Mrs. Lawrence’s beautiful variety of 
Cliorozema, and a Cape Heath. — Groups of twenty plants were also 
contributed by Messrs. Frazer and Pamplin. The former had the 
Broughton Azalea, Eriostemon myoporoides, the Berberry-leaved Po- 
dolobe, Pimelea linifolia, a large variety of the Baxter Leschenault, 
the Boronias serrulata and pinnata, Eriostemon cuspidatum, three 
Chorozemas, Polygala acuminata, the blue Leschenault, an Ever- 
lasting, the Oleander-leaved Eriostemon, the lovely Erica propendens, 
the glowing Azalea Minerva, the showy Adenandra, and two Cape 
Heaths. Mr. Pamplin sent four Cape Heaths, three varieties of Azalea, 
the opposite- leaved Polygala, Pimelea lanata and P. spectabilis, the 
latter insufficiently in flower; Euphorbia splendens, the Box-leaved 
Erio&temon, Pillwyuia juniperina, the Cels Hovea, a handsome bush of 
the useful Genista raceinosa, and one or two other plants. 

There w^ere two collections of fifteen Stove and Greenhouse Plants* 
The first by Mr. Green, gardener to Sir E, Antrobus, Bart. The 
second by Mr. Taylor, gardener to J. Coster, Esq., of Streatham. 

Seven collections of ten Stove and Greenhouse Plants 
bited. The fiist by Mr. Carson, gardener to W. F. G. Farmer, Esq., 
of Nonesuch Park, Clieam. 

Azaleas were numerous, large, and fine ; and they made, as they 
always do at tlie May show, a very striking display. Two excellent 
collections of twelve plants were pioduced ; one from Mr. Gieen, 
gardener to Sir E. Antrobu*^, Bart. ; the other from Mrs. Lawrence, 
of Ealing Park. Mr. Green had huge specimens of Double Red, 
Gledstanesi, luteritia, prsestantissima, vivicans, sinensis, coronata, ex- 
quisita, optima, triumphans, variegata, and Rawsoni. — Mrs. Lawrence 
sent fine bushes of optima, Gledstanesi, praestantissima, coronata, Raw- 
soni, variegata, speciosissima, rosea superba, Lawrenceana, exquisita, 
sinensis, and lateritia. — Groups of six plants were furnished by Messrs. 
Carson and Frazer. Among these we remarked pulchra, double red, 
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Gtedstanesi) lateritiai variegata, e^ieciosiesima, splendens, Fielder’^ 
White, violacea miperba, Smith’s Bed, and the Chinese Yellow. ^ 

Rhododendrons . — A magnificent collection was shown by Mr. Ivison, 
gardener to the Duchess Dowager of Northumberland, at Sion House. 
It consisted of beautiful light and purple flowered kinds. The best of 
the former were stated to have been obtained between altaclerense and 
the white ponticum ; the others between altaclerense and the white tree 
Bhododendron. 

Roses in pots surpassed any exliibition of the kind we have hitherto 
seen. The collections of both dealers and amateurs showed that each 
had done his utmost, and tlie result is that the cultivation of the Queen 
of Flowers in pots has attained a degree of perfection beyond which it 
can hardly be expected to be carri^. Notwithstanding the little sun 
we have had, the flowers were beautifully coloured, especially those on 
Messrs. Lane’s plants, and the foliage was ample and clean. Tlie 
gems of Mr. Francis’s collection, to whom the first prize was awarded, 
were Paul Perras, with blossoms regularly dispersed over the plant, 
large and well blown ; Coupe d’Hebe, with flowers rich in shape an<i 
colour, reminding one of those of the old-fashioned Cabbage ; Lamarque, 
a good white, and said to be beautifully scented ; Armosa, a profuse 
blooming medium-sized Rose ; Chenedole, and La Reine. We olaserved 
in all instances tliat the buds of the latter did not open kindly. Madame 
de St. Joseph, in Messrs. Paul’s group, which was second, was the 
admiration of everybody. It is a delicate salmon, with a delicious 
fragrance, and tlie plant was covered with blossoms ; Vicomtesse des 
Gazes had been very fine, but its beauty was soinewliat on the wane ; 
not so Niphetos, which was just in perfection, and studded with flowers 
of snowy whiteness ; William Jesse and Comte tie Paris were also in 
beautiful condition. Messrs. Lane’s plants were insufficiently in bloom ; 
three or four more bright days might have placed them in a different 
position. Among them were the universal favourites, William Jesse, 
Duchess of Sutherland, Aubernon, with foliage broad and clean ; and 
the glorious Geant des Batailles. The first of these possessed a sur- 
prisingly fine colour for the season. In the collections of Messrs. 
Terry, ^l^zer, and Rowland were Aubernon, Fulgorie, Mrs. Bosaaquet, 
Nina, Marquise Boccella, La Reine, Armosa, Geant des lia tallies, 
Blairii No. 2, Augustine Mouchelet, Duchess of Sutherland, Goubault, 
William Jesse, and Baronne Prevost, the latter with flowers at least 
six inches in diameter. 

Cape Heaths were numerous, and generally finely flowered. Excel- 
lent plants were furnished by Mr. Smith, Mr. Cole, Mr. Over, Mr. 
RiOser, Mr. Taylor, Mr. Stewart ; and in the Nurserymen’s Class by 
Messrs. Kollisson, Epps, Fairbairn, and Pamplin. The specimens, 
both in eleven and eight-inch pots, were famous examples of good 
Heath growing. In the difiPerent collections we remarked the follow- 
ing varieties r—Tortiliflora, fastigiata lutescens, suaveoleus, ainpullacea 
oarminbrata and vittata, ventricosa .“upeiba, coccinoa minor, propendoiis, 
favoides elegaiis, mutabilis, mimdula, dilecta, aristuta major, Beau- 
luoutiana, jicrspicua nana, M'Nabiaua, denticulata moscha'ta, elcgau<, 
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vasiflora, Sprengeli, Ebrtnelli, andromedeeflora, triumphans^ iriridis, 
Sindryana, prim^oides, odora rofisea, florida, campanulata, Cavendidhii^ 
mirabilis, Thunbergiana, depressa, and Webbiana* 

Single Specimens*— The best consisted of two plants of the glorious 
Medinilla magnifica, and a fine bush of Erica elegans from Messrs. 
Yeitch ; a beautiful example of Erica Sindrjana from T. B* Graham^ 
Esq., of Lavender Sweep, Clapham Common ; the charming Chinese 
Tndigofera decora from Mr. Ivison, gardener to the Duchess Dowager 
of Northumberland, at Sion ; and a nice plant of the Griffith Ixora 
from Mr. Green. In addition to these, Messrs. Veitch furnished the 
Jasmine-flowered Rhododendron ; Mr. Cole, the Cels Hovea ; Mr, 
May, Boronia serrulata ; Mr. Stewart. Physolobium gracile ; Messrs. 
Fairbairn, Erica favoides elegans ; and Mr. Stanly, E. Hartnelli. 

Some interesting novelties were produced. Messrs. Veitch had the 
lovely Cantua dependens ; M, Baumann, of Ghent, Deutzia gracilis, a 
white-flowered, slender-growing, hardy shrub, from Japan ; Mr. Lod- 
diges, an Aerides, with long racemes of gay rose-coloured blossoms, 
and a new Lycaste, from Bolivia, with pale yellow flowers ; Messrs. 
Henderson, the Broughtonia violacea ; Mr. Franklin, gardener to Mrs. 
Lawrence, an Epidendrum ; Mr. Carson, Trichopilia coccinea, a pro- 
mising species, with a large dark red-coloured lip ; Mr. Cole, the 
Oleander-leaved Allamanda ; Mr. May, gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, 
rimelea Nieppergiana ; and M. de Jonghe, of Brussels, a rather hand- 
some Billbergia. These, together with two or three other plants, 
either not new or unimportant, constituted all that were exhibited in 
this cla<s. 

Pelargoniums were entirely confined to ‘^Fancies’' and ‘‘Capes,” 
both of which are advancing rapidly in public favour; and, when we 
consider the variety of colours to be found in the latter, the curious 
stains and markings of the former, together with tlieir profuse flowering 
habit, this growing change in their favour is not to be wondered at. 
Fancies were produced in admirable condition by Mr. Ayres, of Brook- 
lands, Blackheath, and Mr. Ambrose, of Battersea. In the former 
group, whose flowers were large and fresh, were Queen Superb, 
Statinski, picturatum, Hero of Surrey, Alboni, and Gipsy Queen. 
Mr. Ambrose had picturatum, Defiance, Madame Meillez, Ibraham 
Pacha, Formosum, and Aiiais. Mr. Roser’s Cape species were well 
grown and very attractive. 

Pansies in pots were exhibited by Mr. Bragg and Mr. Turner. It 
was predicted that this mode of showing Pansies would prove a failure ; 
but so far from that being the case, we imagine that before long, the 
system must be universally adopted, so tasteful and effective were those 
exhibited on Saturday last. Mr. Bragg’s varieties were, Ophir, Mr. 
Beck, Polyphemus, Constellation, Junius, Conspicua Juventa, Madame 
Sonhig, Eliza Ann, Queen of England, Lady Carrington, and Flying 
Dutchman. Mr. 'ihirner’s plants were, Juventa, Polyphemus, (iueeii 
of England, Surplice, Mr. Beck, Mrs. Hamilton, 'riiisbe, Almanzor, 
Swansdpwii, Constantine, Jjcader, Ophir, Goliah, Euphemia, Duke of 
Norfolk, Disraeli, Constellation, Aurora, Belloua, and Supreme. 

In the tent provided for seedlings Messrs. E. G. Henderson, of the 
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Wellingtoii-road Nursery, had a fine collection of new Cinerarias, 
containing Lady Hume Campbell, wHite^ edgerl with blue ; Marianne, 
white, tipped with rosy lilac, good m form ; Dora, white with lilac 
disk, but wanting in substance, and Prince Arthur, bright rosy purple. 
Mr, Hoyle sent Pelargoniums ; Chieftain, a dark crimson blotch, lower 
petals clear rosy crimson ; Magnet, brilliant purple crimson, with dark 
blotch* a fine, bold, free-flowering variety, possessing great substance. 
Mr. Kinghorn had an Epacris, named Conspiciia, a free-flowering kind, 
in the way of grandiflora, but a considerable improvement on that 
variety. 

Hammersmith Heartsease, May 7tk. — We remarked the fol- 
lowing in fine condition: — Almanzor (Thomson), Ophir ( Widnall), 
Polyphemus (Thomson), Commander-in-Chief (Youell), Constantino 
and Bertha (Turner), Mrs. M. Hamilton (JSasmyth), Mr, Beck 
(Turner), Inventa (Hooper), Duke of Norfolk (Bell), Diadem 
( Fellowes), Dora, Mrs. Beck, and Kuphemia (Turner), Constance and 
Masterpiece (Hooper), Duke of Perth (Ilandasyde), Pompey and 
Sambo (Hale), Rainbow (Hall), Queen of England (Fellowes), Elegant 
(Thomson), Sir J. Franklin, Penelope, Premier, and Ophelia (Fel- 
lowes), Rubens, Sir R. Peel, and Zabdii (Thomson), Ibraham Pacha 
and Addison (Turner), Tliisbe and Supreme. Class showing — for 
white ground flowers : 1, Mr. Turner, for Almanzor. Yellow ground : 
1, Mr. Turner, for Diadem (Fellowes). Yellow or straw (scifs): 
1, Mr. Lane, for Ophir. White: 1, Mr. Turner, for Swansdown. 
Dark: 1, Mr. Bragg, for Sambo. Mulberry; 1, Mr. Treacher, fur 
a Seedling. The prize of 20s., given by M. Brown, Esq., for the best 
Seedling, was awarded to Mr. Turner, for Chieftain,’^ a yellow 
ground flower, with rich bronze red margin, fine eye, shape, and sub- 
stance. There were some other seedlings possessing consideiable 
merit; altogether the show was much better than we had expected, 
owing to the lateness of the season. 

To destroy the Fey which attacks the Rose-bushes. — M r, 
Benton states, in the Cottage Garde7ier, he has tried the following 
method with success: — Try the effect of clear liquid manure on the 
fly ; and to prove that it is not too strong for the young leaves, first 
pour some of it over nettles, or some other green weeds full in the sun, 
and if it is too strong it will scorch them in twenty minutes in tiic 
middle of a hot day ; add more pond water to it and try again, and 
when you have it so reduced that soft leaves do not mind it, pour it 
with adl your might against the roses from a garden-syringe, or hand- 
engine, any time in the day ; but, perhaps, the evening is the best 
time, as the plants will be wet all night, and the bad smell will stifle 
the creatures. I have found the plan most useful, and I have great 
faith in it. A certain destruction will be effected by making use of 
Sangster’s Florumbra to cover the tree with, and Brown’s Fumigator, 
wdth a supply of tobacco, and having lighted it, puff away till the cover 
is full of smoke. This is soon accomplished. If the plant be covered 
with a sheet it will liold the smoke, but care will be necessary not to 
injure the shoots and buds. — Rosa. 




annuals, Heliotropes, Pelargoniums, Verbenas, Petunias, Celsias, Zin- 
nias, Stocks, &iC , ; but any omissions should be attended to at once. 

We have frequently called the attention of our young readers to the 
desirability of paying strict attention to the judicious arrangements of 
flowering plants, as regards height and harmony of colouring. It is 
true that, of late years, this subject has become a matter of study 
amongst gardeners, and great changes for the better have taken place 
in this respect; still we are far from supposing that we have arri\ed 
at perfection. Always bear in mind — if beauty, order, and effect are 
desired — that attention to this, next to a well laid-out flower-garden, 
is essential to their full development. In producing well-arranged 
contrasts, the different shades of colour must be as distinct from each 
other as possible : for instance, white should never be placed in con- 
tact with yellow, or deep blue with crimson ; but uhite forms a good 
contrast with blue or red, blue to orange, yellow to purple or violet, 
(lark crimson to light blue, and scarlet should be placed near those 
which liave a profuse green foliage, as red and green form the best 
contrast. Orange and violet do well. Greenish-yellow and rose con- 
trast well. 

The only attention now required uith such is to M^ater freely, being 
careful it does not pass off ; tie up, &c. Pinks and Carnations will 
require due care in securing, and by the middle of tiie month pipings 
of Pinks may be taken off, and towards the end layers of some early 
Carnations be made. Thin away extra flower-buds. Dahlias Mill 
require securing, and thin out the shoots, so as only to retain about 
four or five. Stop the leading stem, to give support to the side ones. 
Cuttings will soon strike root. If the weather be dry, water daily, a 
good supply at once: a j)ortion of mulchy manure, spread over the 
mots, is very beneficial. Seeds of S^eet Williams, Canterbury Bells, 
Scabious, &c., should now be sown for next year’s blooming. Auricula 
and Polyanthus must be kept in a sliady but airy place. Prepare the 
compost for re-potting in next month. Sow seed as early as ripe. 
Pansey seed also sow. (See Articles on, &c.) 

New Flowers.' — Let attention be given to hybridizing, M’ithaview 
to obtain improved varieties. Roses : maggots often infbst the buds ; 
carefully examine and destroy. Green-fly, too, stop at first by fumi- 
gation, &c. (See Articles on.) Chrysanthemums: young plants 
sliould be prepared for the autumn. Violets for next year’s blooming, 
attend to beds of, &c. (See Articles upon.) 
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The greeRhoRse plants which are placed out of ddors will reqture to 
be duly watered, for if allowed to flag the result is the leaves arc 
damag^. Moss sprinkled between the pots keeps the soil cool. 

The house will now have to be kept gay and sweet by Balsams, 
Globe Amaranthus, Cockscombs, Brachycoma, &c. Be-pot as required, 
to keep th^ plants in a growing state. Achimenes will now be coming 
into bloom; they repay for every attention. Cuttings of nearly all 
greenhouse plants should now be put off : May and June are the bon 
months for that purpose. Cinerarias are highly ornamental, and well 
worth encouraging. Any done blooming and seed collected, if re- 
quired, should be turned out of the pots entire into a bed of rich soil, 
where there is shade from eleven to four o’clock. There they will 
flourish, and supply an increase for next year’s bloom. Cuttings of 
Roses may be put in, and will soon strike. Camellias that have been 
forwarded by forcing the shoots and buds, should now be placed in a 
cooler situation, to give vigour to them. When the grass of Ranun- 
culus or Tulips is quite dead, the roots may be taken up. Pelar- 
goniums, as they go out of bloom, must be prepared for anotlier 
season. (See Articles on, &c.) 

Ericas. — The early-blooming kinds should be draughted out, and 
others may follow them as fast as they go out of bloom. Examine the 
plants very carefully, and see that they are in a proper state as to 
moisture ; and if you are an exhibitor, never put a plant of this or any 
other kind into a van without previously giving it a good soaking of 
water. The young plants which are not blooming liad best be placed 
in a pit where they can be exposed or not, as may appear neces^^ary. 
Stop such as require it boldly back, and train them so as lo form a 
proper foundation for a good specimen. As the principal specimens 
go out of bloom they may be removed to a shaded situation to make 
their growth, being previously cut in, if necessary. Supports for an 
awning must be placed over them, so that in case of heavy storms or 
continued rain, they can be protected a little. Clear weak manure- 
water may be used occasionally for the free-growing kinds. With 
regard to ventilation, there is no fear of your over-doing it after ^his 
time. Re-pot any requiring it, but do not over-pot; the one-shift 
system is injurious to nearly all the tribe, the only exceptions are those 
of mpid growth and robust habit. Rough peat and silver-sand, with 
bits of stone, &c.,and a liberal drainage, are requisites. Epacrises, &c., 
should also be duly attended to in re-potting, &e. 

Azaleas in the forcing-pit must be kept shaded during bright sun- 
shine, and a moist growing atmosphere must be maintained around 
them. Water freely with weak guano-water, anct sprinkle the vacant 
parts of the house or pit daily, but not upon the bloenn. As the plants 
go out of flower place them in heat, to perfect their wood for next 
year’s blooming. (See Articles on in previous volumes.) 
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KANUNCLLUSES— BEAUTY OF FULHAM AND 
ADMITTUS. 

T hese very beautiful varieties are seedlings, raised by Mr. Theodore 
Lockhart, seedsman. Fleet-street, London, selected from an im- 
mense stock grown most successfully in his grounds, Parson’s Green, 
Fulham. 

We have frequently recommended to our readers the cultivation of 
this most lovely tribe of flowers. They are deserving every attention, 
And a collection ought to be in every flower-garden. Their cultivation 
is not difficult, as some persons have concluded, but by very simple, 
easy means, duly pursued. A very excellent article on the entire 
treatment is given in our Magazine for July 1849. We have this 
season seen the collections of several of the principal growers in the 
south of England, and the plants were universally healthy and in 
vigorous bloom. We again advise all who have flower-gardens to 
have a select collection, for when in bloom they compose the most 
delightful floral sights. 

As the Ranunculus blooms early in the season, and the tubers are 
taken up in time to have the bed replanted with other flowering plants 
— as Scarlet Geraniums, Verbenas, and similar things — a double advan- 
tage in variety of floral display is afforded. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Cattleya pallida.— Sepals and petals vihite, with a very slight 
tinge of sulphur; labellum, tube rose colour outside and yellow inside. 
Each blossom is about six inches across. It is a superb species. 
(Figured in Paxton's Flower Garden^ 48.) 

VoL. XIX, No. 56,«— 
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Episcia BicoLOB. — Mr. Purdie sent this pretty species from New 
Granada to the Royal Gardens of Kew, where, in the stove, it has 
bloomed very freely. It is a dwarf perennial herbaceous plant, with 
the habit of Gloxineas, Nepheas, &c., and tlirives with similar treat- 
ment. The blossoms are Gloxinea-like; tube three-quarters of an inch 
long, and about the same across the hve-parted expanded mouth. The 
tube is white, and the five divisions of the end (limb) a lilac-blue. 
(Figured in Mag. of J3ot.) 

Erica Leeana, var. viridis. — T he flowers are green, tube about 
three-quarters of an inch long ; they are produced a little below the 
ends of the branches, in whorls. Jt is a free-growing plant, and makes 
an interesting contrast with the flowers of other colours. (Figured in 

Mag. of Bot.) 

Eorsvtuia \iridissima.— Introduced by Mr. Fortune from China 
to the Horticultural Society. It is a bTanciiing sbrub, grows six. feet 
high, and flourishes trained against a wall, verandah, &c. Its pro- 
fusion of bright yellow flowers, somewhat of the shape of tlie large 
yellow blooming Jasmine, but having a very short tube, are produced 
early in the spring, when the leaves are but partially expanded. It is 
well worth a place hi every shrubbery or garden, and proves to be per- 
fectly hardy. (Figured in Bot. Mag., 4587.) 

F'ranciscea calycina. (Syn. F. conpertiflora.) — This very 
superb species is a native of Brazil ; a neat evergreen bushy shrub, 
grows freely and blooms profusely. Each flower is nearly two inches 
across ; produced in cymes, of a rich purple, with a white ring around 
the mouth of the tube, but the flower soon changes to a pale purple, 
and then becomes almost white. It is a handsome plant, well deserving 
a place in every stove or good greenhouse ; we find it do admirably in 
the latter, being showy, fragrant, and easy of cultivation. Small plants 
even bloom freely. (Figured in Bot. Mag., 4583.) 

IxoRA Javanica. — It appears there are two different plants in this 
country bearing the above name, but Sir William Jackson Hooker 
states the one now figured. No. 4586, June number of Magazme of 
Botany, is the true I. Javanica. The drawing was taken from a plant 
which was introduced into this country by Messrs. Rollisson from 
Java. It is a shrub, smooth in every part, with compact branches, 
which are rounded, and the younger ones, at least, are of a rich cwal 
colour. The flowers are borne in terminal large corymbs, on a long 
foot-stalk. 'J'he tube of each blossom is an inch and a half long, red ; 
the limb (broad end of flower) is an inch across, of a deep orange-red 
colour. 

PuLTEN.®A ERicoiDEs. — Mr, Drummond sent this beautiful species 
from the Swan River colony, to Messrs. Henderson, of Pineapple 
Nursery. It is a dwarfish, compact, greenhouse shrub, having Heath- 
like foliage, and blooms veiy profusely. Tlie flowers are produced in 
what appears to be terminal heads, but eventually a shoot proceeds 
from the centre. The blossoms are of the pea-formed order, each 
head having twenty or more of them. They are of a rich deep yellow, 
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with the keel of a rosy-purple colour. Each blossom is about one-half 
of an inch across. It is a very neat, showy flowering plant, well 
deserving a place in every greenhouse, forming a charming spring and 
summer ornament. (Figured in Mag. of Bot.) 

Ranunculus spicatus. Spike-pruited. — A native of Algiers, 
where it is common on the hills. The flower-stems rise a foot high, 
each having from four to six blossoms, of a bright glossy yellow 
colour, with an orange-coloured spot at the base of each petal. The 
flower is two inches across, very showy. It is a hardy herbaceous 
perennial plant, growing freely in the usual soil of a garden, and com- 
mences blooming* in April, being verj ornamental. (Figured in Bot. 
Mag., 4585.) 

Salvi.i GESNERiFLORA.—This exceedingly ricli, ornamental flower- 
ing species is figured in the June number of Paxton's Flower Garden. 
We figured it four years ago, and then, as well as often since, we have 
recommended the plant to our readers. It is a noble species for the 
greenhouse, blooming all ^lirough winter, and its large spikes of large 
bloissoins, of a fine scarlet colour, render it highly ornamental. It 
deserves to be grown in every conservatory, greenhouse, dwelling-room 
window, or pit- frame. 

Seedling Narcissus. — Edward Leeds, Esq., of St. Ann’s, Man- 
chester, has for many years been engaged in raising hybrids of this 
pretty tribe of flowers, and has been successful in obtaining many 
beautiful distinct varieties. Three of them are figured in the Maga^ 
zine oj Botany, 1. Narcissus poculiform elegaris ; the flowers large, 
each four inches across, of a creamy-white, the centre cup of a nankeen 
colour. 2. N. Leedsii ; floweis large, of a fine yellow, the cup of a 
much deeper yellow, with a margin of bright orange-red. 3. N. 
superbus; flowers very deep yellow, with a large bell-shaped cup, 
which is plaited at its margin. They aie charming varieties, well 
remunerating Mr. Leeds for the interesting pursuit and attention. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE PELARGONIUM. 

(Continued from page 127.) 

BY ORION. 

Taking 1836 as the starting point, it will perhaps be as well to notice 
briefly those varieties which were known and in cultivation previously; 
and in doing this the writer hopes that he may be excused if, in giving 
dates, he should occasionally err, as it may perchance happen that the 
memorandums from which these remarks are taken may have been 
originally erroneous. The first to be named is the old (and as yet 
unrivalled for freedom of bloom) Alba multiflora, which at the 
present time forms the chief ornament of many a cottage window, and 
is one of those still sold early in the spring by hawkers, &c., as it is 
also an admiiable one for forcing. Admiral Napier is a fitting 
companion to the preceding white variety, being of a bright pink 
colour, and is also a very free bloomer. These two seem to keep up 
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their popularity even now ; the writer was passing a cottage the other 
day, and seeing the window entirely filled witii a plant of each was 
induced to ask for a specimen of their flowers ; the favour (for it was 
considered an especial one, so highly were they prized,) was granted 
with some reluctance, but an application for a cutting was rejected, 
though a plant of a superior variety was offered in exchange. But to 
resume the list : Smut, Bancho, and IIabranthum were figured in 
this work for 1835, as stated in the last article ; they were sent out by 
Mr. Dennis, of Chelsea, but obtained very little circulation. Not so 
the varieties Washington, Davevanum, Moore’s Victory, and 
Yeatmanianum ; these were in general request, and considered gems 
in their day. Nosegay, Lady Denbigh, Curate, Cupid, and the 
renowned Diadem atum will suffice to complete the list. Those who 
are able to remember so far back will recollect that most of those 
named above were very inferior flowers — bad shapes, flimsy petals, and 
with very uncertain colouring. 

In 1836 we find that Mr. Dennis raised and first advertised his 
Perfec'Tion ; this was a great step in the right direction ; it was sold 
at two guineas per plant, which was not high then. The flower was 
similar to Gaines’ King, or Kising Sun, but had more \iolet about it. 
Gaines this year also raised and sent out his Sir John Broughton, 
which was a popular flower for some time ; it was also priced at two 
guineas, as was Hill’s Diomede, a flower with dark-veined petals. 
These were the only celebrities of any account which require notice at 
the present time. 

The year 1837 was remarkable, as a gentleman very much devoted 
to this flower (first?) appeared with some decided novelties; this was 
Edward Foster, P>q., who has since contributed so many notoriously 
fine fiowers^ and too much praise cannot be awarded that gentleman for 
his long and valuable services. He is now as celebrated as when he 
first appeared, though many other raisers have attempted to rival him, 
and fell to pass away.” Alecia was his crack flower of this year, 
and advertised at three pounds ; it was then a fine light flower. His 
Eliza, Iantha, Lelia, and Lady Nithsdale, each two guineas, 
were not esteemed so long, but were still good acquisitions. Countess 
OF Jersey attracted some attention for a time, but her beauty soon 
faded ; this variety was raised by Mr. Blackford, of Jersey, and also 
priced two guineas. Mr. Lound raised his Bride, Criterion, and 
the celebrated Chef-d’OEuvre at this time. Gaines sent out his 
Kienzi at one guinea; Alusidora, Bellissima, and Beauty of 
Ware were also then “ worthy of notice,” but, like many more 

departed worthies,” their fame is forgotten now. Beauty of Ware 
was raised by a gentleman of that town with whom the writer was 
acquainted, and he was a good instance of an enthusiast in the cause, 
but, like many other careful raisers, only fortunate once or so in their 
lives at getting a grand prize. 

Before proceeding to the year 1838, it will not be out of place to 
give a slight account of the letting out of this period. There were 
then only three nurserymen who devoted much attention to this flower, 
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viz., Mr. Catleugh of Chelsea, Mr. Dennis of the King’s-road, and 
Mr. Gaines of Battersea. The first and last named were keen com- 
petitors at the grand shows, and amongst gardeners it created as much 
interest as to who should be first, Gaines or Catleugh, as who should 
be winner of the Derby amongst the sporting world. Mr. Catleugh 
was then the more fortunate generally, but he was afterwards often 
well beaten by his rival. Mr. Dennis usually came off content with 
tlie third place. Now the principal seedling raisers at this time were 
Mr. Foster, as above mentioned, and the Rev. Mr. Garth, between 
whom there was as much (loving) rivalry as the great exhibitors,” as 
they used to be called. But the system of exhibiting seedlings for 
prizes had not been adopted, and, generally speaking, nothing was 
known of the qualities of a new flow'er beyond the recommendation of 
the raiser or advertiser. Mr. Catleugh, from his extensive business 
and large connections, was usually the party who had the letting out 
the new varieties, but it was not done then as 7mo. The novelties 
were put at high prices in the spring catalogues, but few were sold 
until the autumn, when reduced prices were taken. The general plan 
was to take notice of the best varieties, and wait until the increase of 
the stock enabled the growers to sell cheaper. Many now say the 
trade is gone, but the contrary is the case ; plants are now advertised 
at one guinea and one pound ten shillings and sixpence, and, if very 
good, as much as two guineas is asked, and actually given. But it is 
very much questioned whether plants advertised at five guineas, as was 
Gaines’ King, Bound’s Perfection, Conservative, Rising Sun, 
and many others, actually met with a sale at those high prices ; and it 
is a well known fact that such is the demand now for the good and 
often-exhibited novelties, that advertisements not unfrequently appear 
to say that “ such and such a variety cannot be supplied any more this 
season.” This fact does not indicate that indifference to novelties as 
would appear if the remarks from certain quarters were to be believed ; 
far from it — the legitimate taste is not to be driven out by any fancy 
or running down it may receive from persons whose will or say is not 
always to be received for law. 

The year 1 838 was distinguished by two Jive-guinea varieties appear- 
ing — Gaines’ King and Bound’s Perfection, the former being in 
every respect a good thing ; indeed it is now in many collections, and 
until very lately, when Salamander took its place, has been found on 
the exhibition tables. This year, too, a handsome striped variety 
appeared, called Sidonia ; it is grown now in some fancy collections. 
The Rev. Mr. Garth raised Climax, two guineas; Fosteri rosea, 
two guineas; Invincible, three guineas; Nulli secundus, two 
guineas ; and Queen Mab, two guineas ; while Mr. Foster’s Adela, 
thirty shillings; Bleda, thirty shillings; Faunus, two guineas; Niobe, 
two guineas; and Orange Queen, two guineas, divided attention 
with them. Alexandrina, a nice clear white, appeared too at the 
moderate price of one guinea, and only gave place to Annette some 
time after. Such were the principal novelties which appeared during 
the year 1838. 
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REMARKS ON THE INDIGENOUS ROSES OF 
AMERICA, &c. 

BY AN ARDENT ADMIRER. 

In a recent number of this Magazine, I observed some observations 
upon an American Rose, discovered by a female, and named the 
Maanga Rose. Having seen in an American publication, some extended 
remarks on the national (indigenous) roses of that portion of tlie world, 
I have transcribed a few short pai’ticulars of some of the most beau- 
tiful : — 

North America : tliere, in the glaciers of tiie most northerly pro- 
vinces, grows the Rosa blanda, which unfolds its bright pink corolla, 
always solitary on the stem, immediately on the melting of the snows. 
This shrub is peculiar to the frozen deserts between 70" and 75 N. 
latitude. Within the polar circle, on the shores of the Hudson, is 
found the Rosa rapa, or Iludsoniana, covered during spring with 
clusters of double flowers of a pale colour. Newfoundland and Labra- 
dor possess, in addition to tlie two species above named, the Rosa fraxi- 
nifolia, or ash-leaved rose, a siuall red blossom with heart-shaped petals ; 
the Rosa nitida, the small cup-shaped, deep red flowers and fruit of 
which abound under the stunted shrubs dispersed over the coasts. The 
Esquimaux are fond of decorating their hair, and the seal-skins and 
skins of rein-deer in which they are clothed, with these beautiful blos- 
soms. 

Tlie United States, and adjacent Indian settlements, possess a great 
variety of roses, of wliich a few striking species may be enumerated. 
In the marshes of Carolina grows the Rosa lucida, the bright clusters 
of which rise above the reeds and rushes ; beside the waves of the 
Missouri, the Rosa Woodsii ; and in the adjoining marshes, the Rosa 
Carolina, and Rosa Evralina, whose double flowers of a j)ale pink, 
perish if transplanted to garden ground from the marshy banks of the 
rivulets of Virginia, of which the slirub is a native. 

“ Quitting the borders of streams and marshy savannahs, there is in 
the forests and stony districts the Rosa diffusa, of which the pink 
flowers blossom in pairs early in the summer. On the rising grounds 
of Pennsylvania, grows the Rosa parviflora, a diminutive shrub, of 
which the small, half-blown, elegant double flowers, slightly tinged 
with the most delicate pink, constitute one of the most beautiful species 
of North America, but extremely difl^cult of culture and propagation. 
On the outskirts of the Pennsylvanian forests, ^rows the Rosa stricta, 
with flowers of a pale red ; the Rosa rubifolia, flowers small, pale red, 
and flowering in clusters of three ; and, in South Carolina, the Rosa 
setigera, the petals of whose red blossoms are shaped like a reversed 
heart. The Creoles of Georgia adorn their hair with the large white 
blassoms of the Rosa laevigata, a climbing plant, whose long tendrils 
are found interlaced among the most majestic forest trees. 

The last Rose adorning the Flora of America, is the Rosa Mon- 
tezuma ; sweet-scented, of a pale pink, solitary and thornless. This 
shrub abounds on the most elevated lieights of Cerro Ventoso, near 
San Pedro, in Mexico, where it was discovered by Messieurs Humboldt 
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and BonplancL The town of San Pedro is situated in 19^ of latitude ; 
in direct refutation of those botanists who pretend that Roses are not 
to be found under 20®. But the Montezuma is not the only Mexican 
Rose. History attests that Roses were abundant in the province, at 
the Spanish conquest ; witness the apostrophe of the Emperor Guati- 
mozin to his favourite minister, when extended on beds of burning coal, 
intended by the conquerors to torture them into the discovery of their 
hidden treasures. 

“ But though the species alr^dy cited are the only ones we are at 
present authorized to attribute to America, it is probable that more will 
be discovered ; the greatest variety of Roses being assigned by botanists 
to such countries as have been most minutely herborized. The insuffi- 
ciency of oiir researches, is probably the only cause that so large a por- 
tion of the American continent is lield to be unproductive of Roses. 
It seems unlikely, indeed, that France should possess twenty-four 
species of native Roses, and the whole continent of North and South 
America, only fourteen ; nor is it to be credited that the Rose-tree 
ceases to flourish within the 20^ of latitude, when we remember that 
we are indebted to Mr. Salt for the discovery of a strongly charac- 
terized species of Abyssinia, at 10 of latitude. 

It is a curious fact, that all the Roses of America, with the excep- 
tion of the Montezuma and stricta, might be classed under the same 
species as tlie European cinnamon Rose. 

“ Asia has to boast a greater variety of species of the rose than the 
rest of the earth united ; thirty-nine, that admit of accurate definition, 
having been already established. Of these the vast empire of China, 
where both agriculture and horticulture are arts in high estimation, has 
a claim to fifteen. 

“ First, the Rosa semperflorens, the leaves of which have sometimes 
three leaflets, sometimes only one; whose flowers are scentless, of a 
pale dull pink, producing a pleasing effect when half-blown. I'he 
Rosa sinensis, confounded by some botanists \uth the preceding, but 
blowing at all seasons, of a far more brilliant colour. Tiie Rosa Law- 
ranceana is a beautiful little shrub, from three to five inches in height, 
but, unlike most dwarfs, whether of the vegetable or animal c .‘ation, 
perfect in symmetry and proportion. The Ro^-a multiflora attains, on 
the contrary, a growth of fifteen or sixteen feet; liaving small, double, 
pale-pink blossoms, united on a single stem, so as to form beautiful 
bouquets on the tree. The Rosa Banksiae extends its flexile branches 
over rocks and hillocks, bearing a profusion of small, very double, 
yellowish white flowers, remarkable for their violet-scented fragrance. 
The Rosa microphylla is a favourite garden-shrub of the Chinase, 
under tlie name of Ilaitong-hong ; having small, double, pale-pink 
flowers, and a foliage of peculiar delicacy. 

Cochin China, situated between the tenth and twentieth degrees 
of latitude, possesses all the roses of China, and in addition, several 
indigenous species ; among others the Rosa alba, found also in Pied- 
mont, in France, and various other parts of Europe, and the Rosa 
spinosissima, bearing flesh-coloured flowers. Japan, between the 
30^ and 40 of latitude, has all the roses of China ; besides a peculiar 
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species, tlie Rosa rugosa, the solitary flower of which bears some re- 
semblance to the Kamschatkan rose. 

The southern provinces of Asia, comprehending those of India, 
offer many curious species to our observation. The north of Hin- 
dostan possesses six ; two of which are also found in China, and two in 
Nepaul. The Rosa Lyellii, which bears transplantation to our owii 
climate, and is remarkable for the profusion of its milk-white flowers 
during the greater part of the summer ; and the Rosa Brunonii, whose 
petals are of the same snowy whiteness, rank high among the Roses of 
India. In approaching the southern provinces, we find the Rosa macro- 
phylla, somewhat resembling the Alpine Roses of Europe ; the flowers 
whitish, but streaked with pink towards the extremity of the petals ; 
the Rosa sericea, of \^hich the surface of the leaflets lias a satin tex- 
ture, and the flowers are solitary and drooping. 

“ The parched shores of the Gulf of Bengal are covered, during the 
spring, with a beautiful white rose found also in China and Nepaul. 
The flowers of the Rosa involucrata are white, solitary, surrounded 
with a collar of three or four leaves, out of which they seem to emerge ; 
while in vast thickets of the beautiful Rosa semperflorens, (a native 
also of China,) tlie tigers of Bengal and crocodiles of the Ganges are 
known to lie in wait for their prey. 

‘‘ In the gardens of Kandahar, Samarcand, and Ispahan, the Rosa 
arborea is cultivated in great profusion by the Persians. This shrub, 
which attains a considerable size, is covered during the spring with an 
abundance of white and scented blossoms. The Rosa berberifolia is 
also common in these provinces. This shrub, differing so completely 
from every other species of rose, that botani.^ts experience some hesita- 
tion in classing it among the number, has simple single leaves, and 
yellow star-shaped flowers, variegated like a cLstus at the base, with 
spots of deep crimson. The Rosa Damascena, transported to Europe 
from Damascus, by the Crusaders, affording to our gardens an infinite 
number of beautiful varieties, adorns the sandy deserts of Syria with 
its sweet and brightly tinted flowers. At the extremity of Asia, to- 
w'ards Constantinople, the Rosa sulphurea displays its very double 
flowers of a brilliant yellow. 

The north-west of Asia, which has been signalized as the father- 
land of the Rose-tree, introduces to our admiration the Rosa centifolia, 
the most esteemed of all, and celebrated by i)oets of every age and 
country, with which the fair Georgians and Circassians adorn their 
persons. The Rosa ferox mingles its large red blossoms and thorny 
branches with those of the hundred-leaved ; and the Rosa pulveru- 
lenta is also observed on the peak of Narzana, one of llie Caucasian 
chain. 

“In the north of Asia, Siberia boasts the Rosa grand iflora, of w'hich 
the corolla bears the form of an antique cup ; the Rosa Caucasea, the 
fruit of which is of a pulpy substance; and, still adjoining the Cau- 
casian provinces, we And a yellowisli variety of the Caucasea, of a 
dingy, unattractive appearance. Advancing towards the Frozen Ocean, 
and beyond the Ural Mountains, grows the Rosa rubella, of which the 
petals are sometimes of a deep crimson, but often pale and colourless 
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as the surrounding country. Still further north, flourishes the Hosa 
acicularis, bearing solitary flowers of pale red. Ten or twelve other 
species grow in the Russian provinces of northern Asia ; in particular, 
the Rosa Kamschatica, bearing solitary flowers of a pinkish white. 

“ In Africa, on the borders of the vast desert of Sahara, and moie 
especially in the plains towards Tunis, is found the Rosa moschata, 
whose tufts of white roses give out a musky exhalation. This charm- 
ing species is also to be found in Egypt, Morocco, Mogadore, and the 
Island of Madeira. In Egypt, too, grows the Rosa canina, or dog 
Rose, so common throughout Europe. In Abyssinia, we find an ever- 
green Rose-tree with pink blossoms, which bears the name of the coun- 
try, as the Rosa Abyssinica. Other species are, doubtless, to be found 
in the unexplored countries of Africa. 

In Europe, commencing to the north-west with Iceland, (so in- 
fertile in vegetation, that in some parts the natives are compelled to 
feed their horses, sheep, and oxen on dried fish,) we find the Rosa rubi- 
ginosa, with pale solitary, cup-shaped flowers. In Lapland, blooming 
almost under the snows of that severe climate, grows the Rosa Maialis, 
small, sweet, and of a brilliant colour ; and the same beautiful species, 
as if in enlivenment of the cheerless rudeness of *the climate, is to be 
found in Norway, Denmark, and Sweden. In Lapland, too, utider 
shelter of the scrubby evergreens, among which the natives seek mosses 
and lichens for the nourishment of their rein-deer, they find the Rosa 
rubella, already mentioned, the flowers of which are sometimes of a 
deep red colour. 

“ The Rosa rubiginosa, the pale flowers of which grow in clusters of 
tuo or three ; the May Rose, the Cinnamon Rose, the small pale red 
flowers of which are sometimes single, sometimes double ; as well as 
several other hardy species, may be found in all the countries of 
northern Europe. 

“ Six species ai’e indigenous in England. The Rosa involuta ex- 
hibits its dark foliage and large white or red flowers amid the forests 
of North Britain, the leaves of which, when rubbed, giving out a smell 
of turpentine, as if derived from the pine-trees among which the shrub 
takes root. In the same neighbourhood is found the Rosa Sabini, the 
Rosa villosa, the flowers sometimes \ihite, sometimes crimson, blowing 
in pairs ; and tiie Rosa canina. 

“ The environs of Belfast produce an insignificant shrub, known as 
the Rosa Hibernica, fur the discovery of which Mr. Templeten re- 
ceived a premium of fifty guineas from the Botanical Society of 
Dublin, as being a new indigenous plant ; though since discovered to 
become the Rosa spinosissima in poor soils, and the Rosa canina in 
loamy land. 

Germany, though unproductive in Rose trees, boasts of several 
highly curious species. Among others, the Rosa turbinata, of which 
the very double flowers spring from an ovary in the form of a crest : 
and the Rosa arvensis, with large flowers, red and double, in a state of 
cultivation. 

The Swiss mountains, and the Alpine chain in general, are rich in 
native Roses. Besides the field Rose, just mentioned, they have the 
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Rosa Alpina, an elegant shrub, with red solitary flowers, furnishing 
many varieties in cultivation ; the Rosa spinulifolia, having pale pink 
flowers of moderate size, with thorny leaflets that exhale a scent of tur- 
pentine. It is remarkable that two mountain roses, the Swiss spinuli- 
folia, and the Scottish Rosa involuta, should be thus alike characterized 
by the smell of turpentine. There remains to be cited among Alpine 
Roses, the Rosa rubrifolia, of which the red -tinted stems and leaves, as 
well as the pretty little blossoms of a deep crimson, form an agreeable 
variety to the verdure of the surrounding foliage. 

‘‘In the eastern and southern countries of Europe, Rose-trees abound ; 
of which a considerable number remain to be examined and classed. 
The Crimea, for instance, is not acknowledged to afford a single species, 
though travellers describe the country as very productive in roses. In 
Greece and Sicily we find the Rosa glutinosa, of which the leaflets pro- 
duce a viscous matter: the flowers being small, solitary, and of a pale 
red. Italy and Spain lias several distinct species ; among others, tlie 
Rosa Polliniaiia, with fine, large, purple flowers, growing in clusters 
of two or tliree, and found in the neighbourhood of Verona. The Rosa 
raoschata and Rosa Ilispanica flourish in Spain ; the flowers, of a light 
pink colour, appear in May. The Rosa sempervirens, common in the 
Balearic Islands, grows spontaneously throughout the south of Europe 
and in Barbary. Its foliaj’e of glossy green, is intermingled wdth a 
profusion of «mall, white, highly scented flowers, 

“ For France, nineteen species are claimed by tlie Flora of De Can- 
dolle. In the southern provinces is foiind the Rosa eglanteria, whose 
golden petals are sometimes varied into a rich orange. The Rosa 
spinosissima grows in the sandy plains of the southern provinces, having 
white flowers tipjied with yellow, which have furnished many beautiful 
varieties. In the forests of Auvergne and the departments of the 
Vosges, we find the Rosa cinnaniomea, which derives its name from 
the colour of its branches ; the flowers being small, red, and solitary. 
The Rosa parvifolia, or Champagne Rose, a beautiful miniature shrub, 
adorns the fertile valleys in the neighbourhood of Dijon^ with its very 
double, but small, solitary, crimson blossoms. The Rosa Gallica is one 
which has afforded varieties of every line ; more especially the kind 
known as Provins Roses, white, pink, or ciimson. In the eastern Pyre- 
nees, grows the Rosa mo^chata, a beautiful variety of which is known 
in our gardens as the Nutmeg Rose. The Rosa alba is found in the 
he<Jg^ and thickets of various departments ; as uell as the Rosa canina, 
or eglantine, the stock of wliich, straight, elegant, and vigorous, is so 
valuable for grafting.” 


BRIEF REMARKS. 

H0RTICTJI.TUBAL Society, held in the Chiswick Gardens, 
June 7th, — This was the second exhibition held there this season, and 
the plants, &c., sho>vn were of the most superb character; there were, 
of course, various degrees of excellence in them, but we did not see a 
poor specimen in the whole. 
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Pelargoniums were shown in excellent condition, and in tolerable 
abundance. Mr. Gaines, of Battersea, obtained the first prize for 
twelve plants in eight-inch pots^ The sorts were : Duche>8 of Arsryll, 
Aspasia, Prince of Orange, Negress, Mont Blanc, llo'samond, Mars, 
Salamander, Centurion, Painted Lady, Firebrand, and Star. A second 
prize was awarded to Mr. Bragg, of Slough, for Forget-me-not, Ro^eiim 
elegans, Star, Ariel, Norah, Narcissus, Victory, Gulielma, Nepaulese 
Prince, Conspicuum, Knight of Avenal, Lord Gough. Nine plants 
in 11-inch pots; 1st, Mr. Chapman, Turn ham -green, for Negress, 
Luna, Duke of Cornwall, Camilla, Emperor, Rosy Circle, Forget-me- 
not, Salamander, Adonis ; 2nd. Mr. Gaines, for Mars, Aspasia, Negress, 
Rosamond, Marion, Orion, Xarifa, Chieftain, Gulielma. 

Fancy Pelargoniums. — 1st prize to Mr. Ambrose, of Battersea, for 
Defiance, Reine des Francais, Forinosum, Cieopatra, Fairy Queen, and 
Modestum ; 2nd. Mr. Gaines, for Hero of Surrey, Madame Ro'^atri, 
Orestes, Reine des Francais, Odoratum, Magnificum, and Lady St. 
Germans; 3rd. Mr. E. G. Henderson, Wellington Road, for Mrs. 
Loudon, Alboni, Annette, Prima Donna, Victoria, Princess Maria, 
and Galitzin ; 4tli. Mr Bragg, of Slough. 

Cape Pelargoniums were exhibited by Mr. Parker, gardener to 
J. M. Straehan, Esq., of Teddington, and ]\Ir. Stanly, gardener to 
H. Berens, Esq., Sidcup, Kent. The sorts were tricolor, flexuosum, 
glaucifolium, glaucuni, Blandfordianum, quinquevnlnerum, ardens, 
bicolor, and datum. 

In collections of 20 and Greenhouse Plants^ the first prize 

was awarded to Mr. May, gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, of Kalijig-park, 
for a group whose excellence has never before been approacheii, e\en 
in England itself. It contained a specimen of Polygala acuminata, 
quite seven feet in diameter, beautifully flowered, round and well- 
proportioned ; another, equally large and fine, of Pimelea spectabilis, 
which was the admiration of everybody. This was literally one mass 
of white, fresh, and beautiful flowers. These were in wooden tubs, the 
largest sized pots being too small for them. Associated wdth them 
were the rosy-flowered Pimelea Ilendersoni, an admirable specimen of 
a somewhat slow^-growing plant. Eriosternon bnxifolium, rather past 
the best ; Erica tricolor rubra, wonderfully fine ; Pimelea decussata ; 
Azalea variegata ; two of the best varieties of Aphelexis ; Cliorozema 
Henchmanni ; the graceful Coleonema rubrura ; Leschenaultia forinosa, 
and the blue variety ; the Cavendish Heath ; the glowing Azalea 
magniflca; the exceedingly handsome Dipladenia crassinoda, beauti- 
fully flowered ; the Scarlet Ixora, and a large and finely managed 
Epacris grandiflora. The second prize was awarded to JVIr. Cole, 
gardener to II. Colyer, Esq., of Hartford, for an exhibition of finely 
grown plants. It comprised Polygala cordifolia ; Pimelea decussata, a 
finely blossomed Stephanotis floribunda ; Dipladenia splendens, with 
three clusters of glorious flowers ; the Gledstane Azalea, three Ever- 
lastings ; a handsome Pimelea Hendersoni ; the Cavendish Heath ; an 
Azalea, composed of lateritia, Gledstanesi, and variegata, all worked 
together on one stem, the different colours effecting a charming con- 
trast; the Scarlet Ixora, beautifully bloomed ; a well- cultivated Fran- 
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ciscea acuminata ; Splienotoma gracilis, a useful plant for cutting from ; 
Leschenaultia formosa, the showy Rondeletia, a variety of the Three- 
coloured Heath, and Eriostemon cuspidatum. A third group was 
contributed by Messrs. Eraser, of Lea-bridge. It consisted of Epacris 
grandiflora, the showy Clerodendron Kaempferi, bearing two great 
panicles of flowers ; Polygala acuminata, the liandsome Azalea praestan- 
tissiuia, Erica perspicua nana profusely bloomed, Coleonema rubrum, 
the Saffron Ixora, the Box-leaved Eriostemon, the yellow-blossomed 
Hibbertia Cunninghami, the Blue Leschenault, Pimelea Hendersoni, 
the Cavendish Heath, Chorozema varium nanum, Azalea variegata, an 
Everlasting, the Scarlet Ixora, Boronia serrulata, the snowy white- 
flowered Sphenotoma gracilis, and Pimelea decussata, Mr. Stanly, 
gardener to H. Berens, Esq., of Sidcup, Kent, communicated Zichya 
inophylla, a white Azalea, Leschenaultia formosa, the purple-blos- 
somed Chironia glutinosa. Erica Cavendishii, the sweet-smelling Ste- 
phanotis floribunda, the Large-flowered Epacris, Clerodendron Ksemp- 
feri, the White Vinca, the free flowering P2rica perspicua nana, Polygala 
oppositifolia, and one of tlie best varieties of Aphelexis. Mr. Pamplin, 
of Lea-bridge-road, sent a fifth group, in which were Erica Bergiana, 
profusely clothed with little purple bells ; the Box-leaved Eriostemon, 
the Cavendish Heath, Polygala oppositifolia, an Everlasting, Rhynchos- 
permum jasminoides, the brilliant Epacris miniata, Pimelea lanata, 
Gompholobium polymorphum, trained in the form of a bush, and a fine 
Eutaxia my rti folia. 

In collections of fifteen Stove and Greenhovse Pla?its^ the first prize 
was awaided to Mr. Green, gardener to Sir E. Antrobus, Bart., of 
Cheam. In this group we remarked well-managed plants of Ixora 
coccinea ; the clear yellow-flowered Allaraanda grandiflora, the Opj)©- 
site-leaved Polygala, Rondeletia speciosa, the variegated Azalea, 
Baron la serrulata, the beautiful variety of Erica tricolor, called Wil- 
soni, the l)lue and red Leschenaults, an Everlasting, Chorozema varium 
nanum, the neat rosy -flowered Adenandra fragrans, the Cavendish 
Heath, and Polygala Dalmaisiana. — Mr. Carson, gardener to W. F. G. 
Farmer, Esq., of Clieam, sent the next best group, in which Mere the 
Variegated Azalea, a finely managed Stephanotis floribunda, Alla- 
manda cathartica, the Fortune Gardenia, splendidly flowered, and ex- 
ceedingly beautiful ; an admirable Ixora coccinea, Franciscea acumi- 
nata, a neat Leschenaultia formosa, Dipladenia crassinoda, trained on 
a globular wire trellis ; a good variety of Everlasting, the Baxter 
Leschenault, Polygala acuminata, the sweet-smelling Sphenotoma 
gracilis, a pretty rosy Azalea, called Bella, the Anemone-leaved Boro- 
nia, and Polygala Dalmaisiana — A third group was fu/nished by Mr. 
Taylor, gardener to J. Coster, Esq., of Streatham. It consisted of 
Pimelea decussata, the large-flowered variety of Aphelexis spectabili**, 
Sphenotoma gracilis, the Cavendish Heath, Azalea formosa elegans, tlie 
beautiful Boronia pinnata, the flagrant Stephanotis floribunda, very full 
of bloom ; Leschenaultia formot^, the Opposite-leaved Polygala, the 
variety of Erica tricolor, called Humosa, Allamanda cathartica, the 
Henderson Pimelea, Azalea variegata, an Everlasting, and a charming 
example of the Saffron Ixora. 
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Ten Stove and Greenhouse Plants were furnislied by Mr. Speed, of 
Edmonton, and Mr. Croxford, gardener to H. Barnes, Esq., of Stam- 
ford Hill ; they were beautifully grown from seeds consisting of a 
lovely Dipladenia crassinoda, a well-flowered Clerodendron fallax, 
Stephanotis floribunda, Coleonema rubrum, the White Vinca, the 
Violet-flowered Tetratheca verticillata, the purple Chironia glutinosa, 
two charmingly managed Cape Heaths, and Cyrtoceras reflexum. — Mr. 
Croxford had a very nice Stephanotis floribunda, Epacris grandiflora, 
Crowea saligna, insufficiently advanced in flower; Polygala acuminata, 
the brilliant Epacris miniala, two Everlastings, the Cavendish Heath, 
Pimelea Hendersonii, and the Swan River Chorozema varium. 

In the class of six Stove and Greenhouse Plants there were five exhi- 
bitors, all of whom produced creditable collections. The first was fur- 
nished by Mr. Kinghorn, gardener to the Earl of Kilmorey, who sent 
Aphelexis humilis; an admirable bush of Azalea Gledstanesi and 
lateritia, “ worked” together ; an excellent variety of Epacris miniata, 
the blue Leschenault, a large Pimelea decussata, and a beautifully 
blossomed Erica perspicua nana. — Mr. Watson, gardener to Mrs. Tred- 
well, who was second, had Hoya carnosa, Stephanotis floribunda, the 
useful Justicia carnea, the violet Tetratheca verticillata, Pimelea de- 
cussata, and Poly gala Dalmaisiana. — A third group from Mr. Hamp, 
gardener to J. Thorne, Esq., consisted of the Red Coleonema, Pimelea 
decussata, the useful Sphcnotoma gracilis, an Everlasting Polygala 
cordifolia, and Acrophylla venosum. — Mr. Stuart, gardener to T. Hug- 
gins, Esq., of Norwood, produced Pimelea Hendersonii, the purple 
variety of Aphelexis macrantha, Erica depressa, Poly gala Dalmaisiana, 
Aotus linophylla, rather a pretty plant, and Pimelea decussata. — Fioni 
Mr. Williams, gardener to C. B. Warner, Esq., came Aphelexis splen- 
dens, the free-flowering Erica ventricosa coccinea minor, the Opposite- 
leaved Polygala, a neat well flowered plant of the Fortune Gardenia, 
with large white waxy blossoms just in perfection ; the showy Azalea 
fulgens, and Boronia serrulata. 

Orchideous Plants, — First, Mr. Mylam, gardener to S. Rucker, 
Esq. It consisted of Odontoglossum citrosmum, finely flowered and 
wonderfully coloured ; a nice bush of the Purple Camarote, the Sweet 
Vanda, the Large- flowered Butterfly plant (Phalsenopsis grandiflora), 
the brown Oncidium crispum, in fine condition ; Aerides virens and 
crispum, Anguloa uniflora, quite a mass of wliite flowers ; small plants 
of the purple Saccolabium ampullaceum and the singular-looking 
Odontoglossum niveum ; Chysis bractescens, Ly caste Deppei, beauti- 
fully blossomed ; the rare Dendrobium Dalhousieanum, the curious 
rather than beautiful Ccelogyne Lowii, the Three-colour^ Vanda, the 
showy Moss Cattleya, the yellow-flowered Anguloa Clowesii, and the 
curious green -blossomed Cycnoches chlorochilum. — The second prize 
was awarded to Mr. Blake, gardener to J. H. Schroder, Esq., of Strat- 
ford, for a splendid specimen of Phalsenopsis, quite a mass of lovely 
blossoms ; Oncidium ampliatum, finely flowered ; the charming Den- 
drobium Devonianum ; the Clowes Anguloa ; a variety of the Aromatic 
Ly caste ; Aerides affine and crispum ; a large plant of Dendrobium 
sanguinolentum ; the Bearded Lady’s Slipper, the beautiful Epiden- 
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drum cinnabarinum, the Three-coloured Vanda, Dendrobium chrysan- 
thum, Oiicludium Papilio, the snowy white Calanthe veratrifblia, 
Sehomburgkia tibicinis, Vanda cristata, and Epidendrum coolileatum 
— Mr. Franklin, gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, obtained a third prize for 
a charmingly-flowered example of the Moss Cattleya, Oncidium flexu- 
osum, beautifully managed; a Phalsenopsis ; the Roxburgh Vanda; 
the Twisted Trichopil ; Vanda teres ; the Clowes Ariguloa, bearing 
four large clear yellow flowers ; Sobralia macrantha, with seven large 
purple blossoms ; the orange Epiuendrum vitellinum, Acineta Hum- 
bold ti, in beautiful condition ; Epidendrum crassifolium, the handsome 
Odontoglossum hastilabium, the Long-tailed Angrec, Bra<sia Wrayae, 
the rare and beautiful Cattleya Aclandise, Stanhopea oculata, and a 
highly-coloured Vanda tricolor. — Mr. Williams, gardener to C. B. 
Warner, Esq., of Hoddesdon, had a well-managed example of Dendro- 
bium Pierardi major, Aerides odoratum, the singular Oncidium phy- 
matochilum, Coologyne Lowii, the charming Saccolabium guttatum, a 
Phaleenopsis, a variety of Aerides crispum, the Afi ican Anscllia, a neat 
bush of Dendrobium caarulescens, a variety of Vanda lioxburghi, 
Bras^ia verrucosa, one or two Aerides, the Bearded Lady^s Slipper, and 
a few other plants. 

In the Nurser) man’s Class of fifteen Orchids^ Messrs. Veitch and 
Rollibson produced collections. The former sent Sobralia macrantha, 
with ten large flowers on it ; a beautifully blossomed Oncidium sphace- 
latum ; the noble and close-flowered Dendrobes ; Calanthe veratrifolia, 
with nine flower spikes ; Saccolabium prasmorsum, in charming con- 
dition ; three species of Aerides, the Moss Cattleya, Cypripedium bar- 
bat um, Brassia caudata, and the white Butterfly plant (Phaleenopsis). — 
Messrs. Rollisson had a spreading Oncidium sphacelatuin, Brsissia ver- 
rucosa, beautifully flowered ; the white, yellow-stained, Dendrobium 
formosum, the Moss Cattleya, Saccolabium guttatum, the Twisted 
Trichopil, Saccolabium praemorsum, Miltonia spectabilis, a small plant 
of Burliiigtonid venusta, At rules odoratum, Stanhopea oculata, the white 
Butterfly plant, Sobralia macrantha, and the Dalliousie Dendrobe. 

Collections of ten Orchids weie contributed by Mr. Carson, gar- 
dener to W. F. G. Farmer, Esq., and Mr Wooley, gardener to II. B. 
Ker, Esq. Mr. Carson sent Acineti Ilumboldii in a square wire 
basket, producing eight flower spikes; Oncidium flexuosura, one of the 
best of the small brown and yellow flowered kinds ; Brassia brachiata 
and verrucosa, the Bearded Lady’s Slipper, the Spotted Saccolabe, with 
five nice flower spikes, Anguloa Clowesi, insufficiently in flower, Aerides 
crispum, the purple Epidendnim phoeniceum, and a finely flowered 
Moss Cattleya. — Mr. Wooley produced the Aloe-leaved Cymbid; a 
small example of Dendrobium Farmer! ; Sobralia macrantha, with three 
open flowers on it ; Peristeria elata, beautifully blossomed ; the Bra- 
zilian Oncidium flexuosum, Epidendrum crassifolium, the spotted Sac- 
colabe, the Moss and Forbes Cattleyas, the latter in lovely condition, 
and Vanda Roxburgh!. 

Groups of six Orchids were communicated by Messrs. Kinghorn, 
Ivison, and Green. The former had the white Butterfly plant, bearing 
a spike of flo ^ors iipward.s of two feet in length, the larger variety of 
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Oncidium ampliatum, charmingly blossomed, Calanthe veratrifolia, pro- 
ducing six flower spikes, the Intermediate and Forbes* Cattleyas, and a 
neat Dendrobium caerulescens. Mr. Ivison sent two nice examples, 
Oncidium luridum guttatum, and O. altissimum ; EpiJendrum macro- 
chilum, Brassia maculata, the Three-coloured Vanda, and the pale 
variety of Cattleya labiata. Mr. Green contributed Brassia Wrayae, 
Oncidium altissimum, Epidendrum crassifolium, Oncidium divaricatum, 
a pretty species, and an Epidendrum. 

Roses in pots, — The gems of Messrs. Lane’s group, which was first, 
were Chenedole, beautifully blossomed, Celine, and Souvenir de la 
Malraaison. — Mr. Francis produced Coupe d’Hdbe, Wni. Jesse, Pauline 
Plantier, Sophie de Houdilot, Souvenir de la Malmaison, Belle de 
St. -Cyr, Heine du Vierges, liaronne Prevost, Triomphe de Laqueue, 
Due de Cazes, Aubernon, and Las Cazes. — In the Amateur’s Class, the 
first prize was awarded to Mr. Terry, gardener to Lady Puller, for 
nice plants of Persian Yellow, Robin Hood, Coupe d’Hebe, Sophie de 
Marcilly, Colonel Coombs, (Eillet Parfait, Mrs. Bosanquet, Souvenir 
de la Malmaison, Charles Duval, Chenedole, Elise Sauvage, and 
Baronne Prevost. — Mr. Howland, who was second, had excellent 
examples of Souvenir d’un Ami, large and sweet ; La Heine, in good 
condition ; Blairii, No. 2, and Chenedole. — Mr, Francis showed the 
following yellow varieties in a cut state : Williams* Double Yellow, 
Single Yellow, Yellow Banksia, Elise Sauvage, Harrisonia, and Smith’s 
Yellow, 

Messrs. Veitch exhibited a fine collection of Pitcher Plants^ viz. : 
Nepenthes Haiflesiana, sanguinea, leevis, distillatorla, phyllamphora, 
ampullacea, and albo-marginata ; together with Sarracenia purpurea, 
flava, Drummondi, and variola ris. They were fine specimens. 

New Plants, — Messrs, Veitch sent a yellow shrubby Calceolaria 
from Peru, Dendrobium Veitchianum, Cantua dependens, Deutzia 
gracilis, and a species of Eurybia (?) from New Zealand, with close heads 
of dingy white Aster-like flowers; Clerodendion Bethuneanum, came 
from Mr, Speed ; Gastrolobium cuneatum, from Messrs, Henderson ; 
Mr. Williams sent Trichopilia coccinea ; and from Mr. E. G. Hender- 
son, Sinningia punctata, much superior to S. guttata. 

Single Specimens, — The best of these was a very handsome standard 
yellow Rhododendron, from Mr. Edmonds, gardener to the Duke of 
Devonshire, at Chiswick-house ; a fine bush of Erica metulseflora, from 
Messrs. Veitch ; noble plants of Erica Cavendishii, I’imelea Hender- 
son i, and Leschenaultia formosa, from Mr. Kinghorn and Mr. Cole ; 
the larger variety of the blue Leschenaultia, from Mr. May, gardener 
to Mrs. Lawrence ; and Clerodendron fallax, in admirable condition, 
from Mr. Speed, of Edmonton. 

Ranunculuses, — Mr. Costar, of Benson, exhibited the following 
beautiful varieties : Apolla, Joseph Paxton, Atlas, Dr. Lindley, Eliza 
Cook, Mr. Tyso, Lady Sale, Lord Gough, Regalia, African, Mr. 
Wolland, Sophia, Medora, Delectus, Naxara, Cedo Nullii, Squire 
Devenish, Sabina, Victoria, Alice Maud, Gentoo, Mr. Shelling, and 
Mrs. Turner. 

Calceolarias, — Collections were shown by Mr. Franklin and Mr. 
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Chapman, of Tuniham Green. The former had'^Elegans, Earl of 
Roslyn, Admiral, Goldfinch, Isabella, Alonza, Lord Byron, Grandi- 
flora, Bridal Ring, Miss Talbot, and Lucy Ashton. The latter sent 
Success, Cavalier, Florabunda, Sidonia, Crocus, Marion, Alpha, Car- 
dinal, Sappho, Prince of Wales, Cleopatra, and Keepsake. 

New Daisies, — Mr. Salter, of Versailles Nursery, had a collection 
in pots, among wliicii was the following pretty varieties: — Decora, 
Jupiter, Coquetta, Bacchus, Bertha, Leon tine, Gertrude, Charlotte, 
Amalie, Winter. 

Pansies were shown by Mr. Francis, of Hertford, and Mr, Bragg, 
of Slough. Mr. Francis had Juventa, Duke of Norfolk, Marchioness 
of Lothian, Mrs. Beck, Penelope, Lucy Neal, Aurora, Purity, An- 
drocles. Supreme, and Miss Edwards. Mr. Bragg produced Junius, 
Industria, Clotno, Vulcan, Viceroy, Queen of England, Lucidum, 
Magnificent, Snowflake, Lucy Neal, and Madame Sontag. They were 
shown in pots ; thus the flowers were in their natural form, and not, as 
practised by some, had a night’s pressure of penny pieces upon them to 
render them of even surface. 

Exhibitions held in the Royal Botanic Society’s Garden, 
Regent’s Park. May 1 4. — The sixteen collections of stove and green- 
house plants, comprised 170 plants, and among them were the follow- 
ing fine specimens. The height and breadth of the plant in feet is 
given, that our readers may have an idea of what excellence such plants 
may be brought to. Acrophyllum venosum (Cole), tw o feet by two 
feet, well managed. Aphelexis sesamoides rosea (Cole), two by two, 
covered witli flowers. A. purpurea grandiflora (Williams), two by 
tw'o. Adenandra fragrans (Green), two by two, a beautiful specimen, 
densely flowered. A. speciosa (Taylor), five by four, well flowered. 
Azalea Murrayana (Cole), four by three, profusely bloomed. A. re- 
fulgens (Cole), three by three, well bloomed; (Frazer), six by four, 
profusely bloomed. A. indica vivicans (Green), five by four, a most 
gorgeous plant. A. sinensis (Green), four by three, splendidly 
bloomed. A. indica alba (Taylor), five by four, splendidly in bloom. 
Bossioca disticha (May), four by four, a splendid, rare plant, well 
bloomed. B. linophylJa (Carson), an elegant drooping plant, five, 
covered with bloom. Boronia pinnata (Taylor), three by three. 
Chorozema Henchmanni (Croxford), three by two ; (May), three by 
three and a-half, healthy and well-bloomed. C. Lawrenciana (Speed), 
three by three. Chironia glutinosa (Cole), three by two, scarcely Jn 
bloom, but well grown. Dilwynia eriocephala (Green), three by thr^, 
a dense bush, thickly bloomed. Epacris miniata (Cole), four by three, 
a splendid plant, profusely bloomed ; (Croxford), three by three. E. 
grandiflora (Stanley), four by three, a noble plant well bloomed ; 
^GreenL three by three, well flowered. Erica ventricosa coccinea 
minor (Cole), three by three, most profusely bloomed. E. Hartnellii 
(Stanley), two by two, well bloomed. E. perspicua nana (Stanley), 
three by three, densely bloomed. E. perspicua (Frazer), two by two, 
densely flowered. E. propendens (Williams), three by four, an im- 
mense plant, nearly weighed down with bloom. Eriostemon interme- 
dium (May), three by two, a well flowered plant. E. neriifolium 
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(May), three by three, fiife, well bloomed. E. buxifolium (Cole), 
three by tliiec fine, well bloomed ; (Taylor), five by four. Eutaxia 
pungens (Speed), three by tiiree, profusely bloomed. Franciscea ma- 
crophylla (Carson), well bloom^, with twenty-five heads of flowers. 
Gompholobium polymorphum (May), two by two, trained to a globular 
trellis, and densely bloomed. Hoya carnosa (Taylor), three by three. 
Hovea belsia (Stanley), three by two, in profuse bloom. H. pungens 
(May), two by two, difficult to manage, covered with blossoms. Ixora 
Javanica (May), three by three, a fresh plant, with scores of heads of 
blossoms. Lebchenaultia Baxterii (May), two by three, a fine, well 
bloomed plant. L. formosa (Cole), two by three, profusely covered 
with blossoms. L. biloba major (Cole), three by three, well bloomed. 
Pimelea spectabilis rosea (May), three by four, completely hid by its 
fine heads of blossoms. Polygala Dalmaisiana (Green), three by three, 
well grown and profusely bloomed. Stephanotis fioribunda (Cole), 
four by three ; (Speed), five by two and a-half. Tropocolum tricolor 
major, Stanley, and grandiflora, (Stanley), three well grown and pro- 
fusely flowered plants, trained to circular trellises. 

American Plants. — The display of Rhododendrons, Azaleas, and Kal- 
mias, was must magnificent. The large standard Rhododendron roseum 
elegansof Mr. John Waterer’s of Bagshot, was indeed an exhibition of 
itself. It has a head thirty feet in circumference, which was profusely co- 
vered with blossoms of the most exquisite colour. We learn that several 
gentlemen of distinction from Rusj^ia and Germany, have stated that were 
the tree shown in its prc»sent splendour in St. Petersburg!!, Berlin, or 
Vienna, it would attract crowds of admirers. But Mr. Waterer has in 
this exhibition many other large standards of great beauty, though none 
so large as this. Of the more choice or new kinds now in fine condition, 
we have noted the following as deserving special notice : — Cruentum : 
Very rich crim^^on, with a fine handsome truss of prettily spotted 
corollas. Gloriosam : A beautiful white variety, with equally large 
heads of ijandsome corollas, wdiich are spotted with green. Hybrid 
Catawbiense : A very lich coloured variety, nearly wdiite in the interior 
of the uppermost petal, and altogether tinged with violet. Thr spe- 
cimen of this (which stands at the north-west entrance) is about thirty 
feet in circumference, and presents a splendid mass of bloom. JLnci- 
ferum : A clear light lilac, slightly tinged with lose; corollas very 
large and handsome. This is a most desirable variety, and was raised 
by Mr. Waterer two or three years ago. Helicatissimum : One of the 
very best liglit varieties in cultivation, with large trusses of white 
flowers tinged w ith faint rose, and beautifully spotted with green. JMr. 
Waterer has in this exhibition, as well as in his nursery grounds, seve- 
ral of the largest and most handsome plants of it in the country. 
Macranthum: A first-rate late flowering variety, the corollas of a 
beautiful pale rose colour, the margins stained with deep crimson, and 
the interior finely spotted with orange. Cyaneum : This is an excel- 
lent purple sort ; and the plant we noticed is remarkably handsome, 
and fully five feet through. It makes a beautiful object in a shrubbery, 
or on a lawn. Pictum : This is a very delicate white variety, r^dily 
distinguished by its rich orange spotted at the interior, and desirable 
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on account of its flowering late. Nicaficum : Another beautiful white, 
the platit liere is large and lemarkably haiidsonie. Poniicum allum : 
Of this fine \Vhite, there is liere a bupeib example, the plant being fully 
nine feet high. The head i** about ihree feet ilirough, and supported 
on a stem six feet high. Catawhiense {duplex) : This is a singular 
variety, distinguished by its pretty pink double flowers, which are very 
piofuse. Pveresiianum : A remarkably free-blooming sort, forming 
one of the most beautiful and desiiable objects for a lawn or shrubbery. 
The plant under notice is about five feet high, and profusely flowered. 
JSrecUm : A first-rate ciim-oii variety in the way ol Bland) anum, and 
equally as good. Leopardii : This is a fine rose-purple, and, a< the 
name implies is distinguished by its large and handsome corollas, 
which are freely spotted with very dark purple. Fimhriatum: A 
canital vaiiety, with delicate crimson flowers, and very hnnd.^ome habit. 
Album cleg (1718 : This is perhaps the be^'t white in enhixation. 'J'he 
trusses are large and handsome, and the corollas very distinct. The 
plant here is about nine feet high ; the head being lliree feet through, 
supported on a stem six feel long. There are Imniy more fiist-iate 
sorH, which, exen to uatne, xvould occupy more space than it is pos>ible 
for us to gixe at one lime. We shall therefore close our tiotice of tliis 
division, by.relating an incitlent to xxliich no little interest is attached. 
On the moitiitig of the second general exhibition, the Duke of Koi folk, 
on xi>iting the American Gaiden, with the whole of xxhich he expressed 
himself much gratified, was attiacted by an unnamed nexv xaiiety,of an 
exquibite rose or ciiinson colour, in Mr. Water er’s collection. Ilia 
Grace, xxiio could xxell appreciate its rich colour and handsome form, 
was pleaded to permit his name to be affixed to it. Among rhe more 
desirable or prominent still in Mr. Baker^s collection the folloxving 
deserve mention: — Mavulatnm grandifioriim : This is very xxell 
named, as tlie corollas, xxhich are of a dark pm pie c( lour*, and much 
sported at the interior, mea^urerather more than three and a-half inches, 
Pontlctim allum: A first-rate light colomed variety, vxitli I amk'-cme 
heads of large floxvers. Myrtifolia: A very desirable dwarf s-hruhby 
variety, with clusters of small xxiiite flovxers, vxliich, howexer, irr the 
open ground are rather of a lose colour; the foliage is small and neat. 
n yucitithfioi a : A distinct variety, with pictty pink double fioxxers 
and handsome leaxes. Caiaivhiense sphmdeus i tin’s is a well-known 
and beamiful rosy-lilac vaiiety, which has been very fine in this collec- 
tion. Besides these,* Cunuinglia7}iu^ igneticeus, wud delica- 
tissimum^ deserve notice as vaiietics of great merit. Aurulifdia: le- 
iiiatkable for tiie distinct yellow margin of the leaves. Mr. Baker has 
also some fine standairls and large bushy plants, besides nrinieions capi- 
tal new light varieties which have not yet been named ; also handsome 
and clioice Azaleas, vonlferce, &c. Messrs. Siandish and Koble's col- 
lection, has been, fiom lire beginning, in fine floweiiiig Older, and, as 
might be expected, ^ome of the plants are noxv parsed their bei-t ; iheie 
is s'ill, hoxvever, a ricli display on this bide, 'i he mo.<t noticeable are 
— Mrs, Bartholomeiv: A losy jiurple vaiiety vxith good tlu^ses of 
large corollas. Guhiare: A fine white tinged with pink. Zulexka: 
This is a very delicate coloured variety, somewhat similar to the pre- 
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thgomar : A choice late variety of a bedutifal roj»y crimson. 
Erectnm : There is here a fine plant of this adminible variety. No- 
bleahum hicofor : A pretty vaiiety tn the way of Krectiim. In thU 
collection there is also a platit of the far-famed fenubral Cgptess, 
about six feet hiu:h, which, however, <loes not assume the pendulous 
form which it is said to have when full grown. 

Hoses in pots forme* I the grand feature of the show— sweet, 
large, and beautiful. Messrs. Lane’s collection, which w^as firs^, 
was uncommonly fine. Their Coupe d’llebe was a mass of flowers, rich 
ill colour and legnlar in form. Mr. Francis, too, had the same variety 
in branfifiil condition, as had also Messrs. Paul. Indeed few Roses are 
more hand-ome or u*4eful than this fine hind. Among other varieties 
we noticed Louis Ronsparte, Miellez, Bironne Prevost, Geant des 
Batailles, Souvenir de la Malmaison, Duchess of Sutherland. Vico ntesse 
des Gazes, Devonien^ls, Blairii No 2, Pauline PJantier, Paul Perras, 
Annosri, AugiKtine Mouchelet, Kli^e Sanvaare, Goubault, Niplietos, 
William Jes'C, Maiisai-, Madeleine, La Reine, Bougcre, and Aubernon. 
Jn the Amateur^* Clas*!, Messrs. Terr}’^, Williams, Roser, Rowland, and 
Chittv, liad heautifnlly managed plants, inoie especirflly Mr. 'Jerry’s. 
’J’he foliage was clean and healthy, and tlie blooms nninerons atid well 
blown. Dr. IMarv, PeiMan yellow, Laniarque, Las Ca^a**, Tilrs. Bosan- 
quet, Bonqnct de Flore, Bouiboii Queen, Banlon, Taulioni, Fabvier, 
Odorata, Comte'5‘«o de Licejiede, and Madame Legras. were remarkable 
for beauty and piofi ion of bloom. Mr. Francis had a box full of 
Geant des Bitailles, woiked” plants in 3-iiich pot>», each having a 
single stem about a foot high, with a brilliant crimson or rather scat let 
flower on its summit. These excited much interest, as well they might, 
for such plants will doubtless be found ve»y useful for many purpo.-es 
for which Itrge specimens would be woitlile^s. 

Cape Heaths wen* iinmerou', and for the most part well bloomed. 
iSfdendid plants w'ere produced by Messrs. Smith, C(de, Rolli^son, 
Veitcli, and others. Among the *liflerent varieties were Aristata major, 
Beanmontifiiin, Westphalingio, Ventiicosa coccinea minor, toitiliHoia, 
siMveolcns, CdvendiNhii, Favoides and its purpl“ variety, Macnabhina, 
mil abilis, ainpulhicea, Sprengeli, h.ybrida, florida, intermedia, Veniii- 
co'a (ariiea, Fasiigiata lutesceiis, Perspicna nana, nietulaeflora, Odura 
rO'fe, and llartnelli. 

The best Single Specimens consi.sted of the Cattle 5 "a mossine, from 
Messrs. Yeitch ; a huge Pinielea speetabiliN and Boroiiia serrulata from 
INlr. May, gardener to Mt.s. Lawrence; Erica perspicna nana, from 
]\rr. Siiiiih, gjtrdener to W. Quilter, E^q. ; Epaciis grandifloia, from 
M(‘s-rs, Fraser; and Lesclienaultia foiinosa, from Mr. May, gardener 
to IMiss 'Jbaill. 

New Plants , — In ad<lition to those produced at Chiswick, Mes-^rs. 
Veitcli had Pimelia verscliaffel liana ; Messrs. Hender>on, Ce.iiiothns 
p ipillo^us and rigidus, and Fianci'^cea coiifeitifloia, a promi>ing \ioIet- 
tlowcred species ; the sulphur-coloured Brunsfel>ia nitida, from Jamiiicn, 
was shown ill this class by Mr. Mitchell, of Biighton; Marshall’s 
AVallflower, diffusing a fragrance like that of Violets, by J. Edwaids, 
Esq., of Holloway ; the Oleander-leaved Allamanda, and some equally 
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well known plants from Messrs. Henderson, of the Wellington-road 
Nursery. We also remarked that certificates of merit were awarded to 
cut specimens of Beauinontia gran4iflora, and tiie very fraj^ant Murraya 
exotica. Mrs. Lawrence had Fimelea Nieppergiana, Ho)a bella. and 
a cut spike of Amherstia nobiiis. 

Among seedling Pelargoniums^ the best was Mr. Hoyle’s Magnet, 
which was a»varded a certificate of merit for fine colour and abundance 
of bloom. He had also Chieftain, which is a good flower, and others ; 
Mr. Turner showed First of May ; Mr. Dob'-on, gardener to Mr. 
Beck, Leader, a very promising flower. Gem, Vulcan, and Isabella; 
and Mr. Ayres received a certificate of merit for his Fancy, called 
Formosissimum. 

June 11 . — Pelargoniums were shown in great abundance, and in 
excellent condition. Tlie prizes offered by the “ Seedling Pelargonium 
Fund” were contested for on this occasion, on which the following 
raisers were contributors, and many varieties weie represented by two, 
three, and four plants: — From Mr. Beck were Incomparable, Gem, 
Arethusa, Ambassador, Painter Improved, Cardinal, and Exhibitor; 
from Mr. Story, Purity ; fr<»ni JMr. Hocken, Nightshade and Honey- 
bell ; from Major Foquett, Annette and Agatha; from Mr. White, 
Charming May and Manile ; fiom Mr. Bragg, Jullien ; from Mr. 
Turner, Flying Dutchman, Vivid, Supreme, Little Nell, Proteus, 
Breba, Cynthia, Slieet Anchor, and Illuminator; from Mr. Foster, 
Scarlet Eclipse, Shylock, Lablache, Opumum, Purple Standard, 
Rubens, Ariadne, Eurydice, Enchantress, Pulcrum, Lavinia, Melissa, 
and Pansy; from Mr. Hoyle, Beatrice, Elise, Herald, Magnet, Gany- 
mede, Remus, Chieftain, Azim, Colonel of the and Van Tromp. 

The Censors, Messrs. Riley, Stains, Veiich, and Robinson, furnished 
the following award : Fir^t [irize, Magnet (Iloyle) ; second prize, 
Purple Standard (FoNter) ; third prize, Elne (Hoyle); fouith prize, 
Ganymede (Iloyle); fifth prize. Scarlet Eclipse (Foster); sixth piize, 
Arethusa (Beck) ; seventh prize, Herald (Iloyle). 

Seedling Faacu Pelargoniums were shown itj classes, (he division of 
colours being — Cla^s A, light flowers, not darker than Modestuin; 
Class B, rose floweis, not darker than Minerva; Clam'S C, crimson 
flowers, not darker tlian Fairy Queen; Class D, daik, not lighter than 
Hero of Surrey; Class E, dark self, not lighter tJian Defiance. In 
these classes thirty-fonr varieties were shown. The censors made the 
following award : Class A, none worthy; Class B, Minandum (Ayres), 
a second prize; Class C, Formosissimum (Ayres), a fiist prize; Per- 
petuum (Ambrose), a second prize; 'i'liiimphant (Ambrose), a third 
prize ; Class D, Superbnm (Ambrose), a first prize ; Richard Cobden 
(Ambrose), a second prize; Caliban (Ayres), a second prize (equal); 
Gipsy Queen (Ayres), a third prize: Class E, Captivation (Ambrose), 
a first prize; Advancer (Ayres), a second prize. 

The Society’s certificates were awarded to Ariadne (Foster), and 
Elise (Hoyde). A small silver nu dal was awarded to Magnet (Hoyle), 
for an exhibition of four plants; the stinie variety receiving the Society’s 
certificate at the previous exhibition.^ 

In Fancy PelargmiiimSy Superbum (Ambrose), Advancer (Ayres), 
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and Captivation (Ambrose), were selected by the Society’s censors 
for certfficates. [The descriptive particulars we shall give in our next 
number,] 

The collection of cut blooms of Ranunculuses^ by Mr. Carey Tyso, 
of Wallinjyford, which gained the first prize, contained the following 
fine vaiieties: — Amasis, Dr. Channing, Apollo, Naxara, Irreproach- 
able, Felix, Fau'^tina, Lambton, Ileplizibah, Milo, Berinns, Protector, 
Bums, Alexis Lady Dartmouth, Carouse, Kilgour’s Queen and Prin- 
cess, Coronation, Exhibitor, Festns, Delectus, Margaret, Sabina, Cas- 
tor’s Apollo, Gomer, Olympia, Dr. Keill, Mrs. Neil-^on, Highland 
Venus, Xerxes, Regent, Saladin — many of them seedlings raised by 
Mr. Tyso. 

National Floricultural Society, Ma\f 8. — R. Stains, Esq., in 
the chair. Twenty -eight new members were elected, and thirteen 
proposed. 

Amongst the articles exhibited was a seedling Azalea indica, named 
Pictnra, from Mr. Reed, erardener to \V. Coombes, E>*q. The censors 
gave it a commendation, the third degree of excellence. Free bloomer, 
good habit, medium form, large siz.*, wliiie ground striped wiih rosy 
purple. A seedling Cineraria, named Prince Arthur, came from Mr. 
E, G. Henderson, St. John’s Wood. It received a commendation for 
an advance of form in that colour (rich crimson, the same as Flora 
Mclvor) ; habit tolerable, as far as we could judge fioni the size of tne 
plant. A cut flower of a seedling Azalea, unnamed, came from Mr. 
Cathel, of Wavertree, near Liverpool. This is a promising flower, of 
excellent form and good snba.tance, but rather deficient in colour. The 
censors would like to see it again on tlje plant, in order to judge of its 
habit. 

The Rev, Mr. Garrett sent a seedling Pansey of some merit. The 
censors desired it to be sent again in better condition. 

Sixty seedlings of ^arious kinds, but chiefly Cinerarias, were ex- 
hibited, and the abo\e-mentioned wore all the censors thought worthy 
of any remark. No first class prizes, or even certificates, were awarded, 
the '^ensors, one and all, being fiimly lesolved that nothing shah re- 
ceivt3 a favourable opinion from them unless it be decidedly superior to 
varieties already before the public. 

The rooms were ornumentid, as usual, by collections of named 
plants in bloom. 

Mr. Henderson, of St. Jobii’s AV^ood, sent a choice collection of six 
new Cinerarias, viz , Lady Hume Campbell, white, blue tips, e.xctllent 
form ; Marianne, white, wiih purple lips (this obtained a ceitifieate at 
the last meeting) ; Mrs. Sidney Hcibeit, pale rose ; Catherine Hayes, 
blue tips, white ground, excel lt*iit form ; Catheiine Seaton, uhile 
ground, crimson bolder ; and Mai^ame Sontag, white centre, lilac tips. 
Besides these, on another table, the same gentleman sent a collection 
of twenty still older varieties. 

Mr. Henderson, of Pine-apple-place, sent also a collection of neu 
Cinerarias, amongst which were David Coppeifield, with a grey disc, 
belted with rosy crimson ; Lettice Arnold, rosy purple and white, 
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larure, and of a compact habit; Renville, violet blue, wiih a belt of 
white lound the disc; Lady Gertrude, deep bine ^elf. broad petals, 
littbU dwarf and compact; Nunjdi, white, with darl^ disc ; Pauline, 
violet plum self, very distinct, fine form, and excellent habit. Also a 
splendid plant of Azalea ma<^nifica, covered with its semi-double ro^y 
ciimson blossom ; also, a fine high-coloured seedling Amai^llis, named 
Piofessor Leibig; a pietty Heath, nameil Victoiia; a hybrid allied to 
E. aristata ; and the [iretiy Cheiranihus Marsliallii, a hybiid with large 
golden flouers, of a good foim ; also a pretty Geranium, named AVhite 
Unique, which pioniises to he an useful bedding vaiiety. Mr. Btagg, 
of Slough, sent a fine [laii of Pansies in excellent condition. Mr. Epf)", 
an Eiica iiamerl E tricolor Eppsii. Mr. Ayies sent some fancy Gera- 
niums ; and Mr. Iverv, a Pelargonium named Lilac Unique. 

Mai/ 22 — On this occasion both seedling and named plants were 
supplied in hderable profuMon and xariety. Of Pelargoniums, Mr. 
Beck’s Incomparable was commended for fine colour, and Mr. Hoyle's 
Wag net and HeraM were lecommended to be “seen again.” Among 
Ciii*-rarias, a certificate was awarded to Ro-ahnd, a inediuni .sized wliiie 
flower w'ith a giey disc, and iiariowly edged with iiltiamaiine blue, 
TliE was shown by Mr. Heiitleison, of the Wellington-ioad Nursery. 
C forniosi, fiom Mr. Ambiose, was commended as a good marketable 
kind : it i> a w hite gnmiid flower, with a iO'«y purple tip. C. noiMich, 
a lilac purple self, fiom Mr. IIelldel^o^l, was also commended by the 
ceiiMirs. Some nice-looking Calceolarias w’ere produced by Mr. Gaines 
and others; but none weie cotisideied by the judges woilhy of distinc- 
tion. Pan>ey Pandora, from Mr. Hunt, receivetl a ceitificate: it has 
a bright yellow giound, with a broail purple margin shaded with puce; 
sin face smooth, and sub>t<uice aiul shape good. A white giound seed- 
JiriiT Pan>ey, fiom Mr. Chater, was commended. A collection of 
Mimuln^es came from Mr. W\ nes*^, a id another of breeder 'l ulijis fiom 
Mr. Willison, of Wliithy. Amniig the latter we leniarked a fiiiely- 
foriiied lO'C, calleil Juliet, with a \eiy fim* base. Gloxinias, Cnie- 
raiias, &c. weie exhibited by Mr. Ilendeison, Wellington road Nursery, 
and niiS(*ei'aneou>. plants Uy Messrs. Hendeisoii, of Ihiie-apple-place, and 
Olliers. Fancy Geianinms were plentiful ; and conspiciions among other 
thingso n the table were a >ti a w'- coloured llhododendion, and a pink 
Azalea, stated to be a hybiid between a Rhododendron and an Azaha. 

June 12 — There was a good display of seedling Pelargoniums on this 
occasion. A first class ceitificate was awarded to Elise, a large flower, 
with pink under petaL, and white eye. Upper petals, maroon, edged wi.fi 
delicate pink ; a similar awaid was made to Gan}mede, a distinct nice- 
looking flower w'iih delicate pink under petals, shaded with lilac; 
upper petals dark, natrowly edged with lilac. Ditto, to Magin*!, on 
account of ils fine colour and jirofusion of bloom. The above came 
from Mr. Hoyle, of Reading. Mr. Beck, of Islevvortli, received a cer- 
tificate for Arethusa, a nice variety, with maroon top, very delicate 
salinon under petals, and a light eye. Incomparable, from the same 
rather, was commended for fine colour. Purple Standaid, fiom E. 
Foster^ E$q.| of Clewer, received a certificate ; and so did the satue 
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gyrtwer’s Enphantress and Ariadne, toth Inp^hly dps'irable sorts, inore 
esjx^ciallv the Ii)|ler. Mr. Ayre«, of lilacklipath, \>as awarded a 
class certificate for a fancy IMar^oniuni, named A(l\aijcer. a ell- 
shaped very dfsiiable flower; ainl ceitific»tes for Caliban, Miianda, 
and Gipsy Queen. Beauty of St. John’s Wood, fiom Mr. E. G. Hen- 
derson, was commended for its colour; but in its pioent state it is too 
small. I'he same nurseryman’s Queen of the Fancies was commended 
for fine form and general promi.sing appeaiance. Dr. Maclean had a 
seedling Pink, called Mrs. Maclean. Some Calceolarias were shown ; 
but none were considered worth rewarding. A slirnhby yellow flowered 
bedding kind, from Wood and Ingiam, of Huntingdon, hut it was loose 
in habit. Wellington Tleio (bright yellow), from Mr. E. G. Hender- 
son, was commended for bright colour. Mr. Turner, of Slough, had 
the beantiful seedling Pansie.s, named Kafional, Blanche, Swansdown, 
and Enpliemia, and flve Pelargoniums. Messrs. Henderson sent a nice 
light Fuchsia. 

IloYAii South London Society. — At the exhibition held on 
May l^bth, in the Suircy Gardens, there was a new ly-hroke Tulip 
shown, named Mr, Smith, It is byblomen, of good siib'-tance, smooth 
edge, and pure bottom rind consideied likely to proxe an useful flower. 
A ceitificdle of excellciice was awaided for it, also for a Rose Inhp^ 
named Princess Helena The flower is larger than any other Bose 
Tulip ; ii IS a jiure llow'er, very piettily marked with pale lose, L con- 
sidered a noble flower, and a valuable acquisition. 

Miss ChaUeris Calceolatia w'as shown by Mr. Gaines. It i« a rich 
cream coloui, with a ciimsoa blotch; it is a good round full flower. 

Pansies . — 'Hie following were the best shown : — Duke of Norfolk, 
Almansor, IMrs. Beck, Sir B. Peel, Addison, Wonderful, Itixamide, 
Dudleys of Butland, Sylvia, Bellona, Constellation, Androeles, Dis- 
laelii. Sambo, Suiiieme, Sir John Fianklin, Auroia, 0]Jiir, Bainbow, 
Zabdi, Masterpiece, ami Ojitimiis. 

Boiad Horticultural Society op Cornwall — This admirably- 
managed and w^ell-Mipported Society, held iheir first met ting for tne 
pies^ent year on jMav Khli. 1 he piizes were awarded as follows* — ^ 
Oniamenial Plant, in flower, not previously exhibited — Abelia floii- 
brii’da; Bronze Medal. Mr. F, Passingbam. Best Twelve Stove at. d 
Gieeidfouse Plants — Azalea indica giandiriora, Aplielexis specfabilis 
graiidiflora, Pinielea Ilendersoni, Azalea Iriumphans, Eiica ventiicosa 
iiicarnata, Eiio. lemon intermedium, Aplielexis humilis, Euphorbia 
splendeii.«!, Begonia sanguinea. Acacia pulchella, Leschenauhia for- 
iiio'a, Gloxiana 1 euchlerii ; Silver Medal, Mr. Passingham, 2nd 
— Epacris giandifloia, Spreiigelia iiicarnata, Pinielea decu-s^ata, 
Leschenaultia biloba. Azalea trinmphans. A, optima, Tiopceolnin 
tiicolorum, Vinca ocellata alba, Clerodendron squaniatum, Cuiionia 
floribunda, Clematis Sieboldii, and a fancy Geianium: Mr. R Friend, 
gardener to Mrs. G. C. Fox. bid — Euphorbia splendens, Clematis 
a/urea grandittora, Begonia floiibuiida, Epaciis miniata, Gaideiiia 
floiida, Zichya tricolor. Azalea alba, FIrica Cavenriishii, Chorozema 
coidifultum, Oxalis floribunda, Azalea carmiiiata, Concea ventiicosa; 
Mr. G. N. Simmons. 4th — Clerodendron splendens, G» affine, 
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L^lienaultia grandiflora, Epacris miniata, Viucn ocellata^ Tropocolum 
tricolorum, Aphelexis sesamoides, Tetratheca verticillata, Erica iiorida, 
campanulata, Pimelea Nieppergiana : Mr. Datibuz. Best six varieties 
of ditto— Aphelexis purpurea niacrantha, Epacris miniVta, a Gompho- 
lobium, Lc'^chenaultia formosa, Chorozemarotundifoliiim, Begonia alba 
cocci nea: Mr. F. Passingham. 2nd — Tetratheca verticillata, Ardisia 
crenulata, Erica ventricosa superba, Pimelea Hendersoni, Aphelexis 
purpurea macrantha, Azalea triumphans: Mr. R. Friend. 3rd— 
Eutaxia myrrifolia, Leschetiaultia biloba, Adenandra speoiosa, Clero- 
dendron afBne, an Everlasting, Eriostemon intermedium : Mr. Daubuz. 
4th— Pimelea hispida, Tropoeolum tricolorum, Azalea indica alba, 
Epacris grandiflora, Epiphyllum Jenkinsoni, Nerium Oleander: Rev. 
T. PhilJpotts. Best specimen of Stove Plant — Torenia Asiatics: 
Rev. T. Phillpotts. 2nd — Clerodendron affine : Mr. Daubuz. 3rd — 
Euphorbia splendens: Mr. F. Passingham. Be 3 t Greenhouse speci- 
men — Aphelexis purpurea grandiflora: Mr. F. Passingham. 2nd — 
Pimelea Hendersoni : Mr. R. Friend. 3rd — Chorozema varium ; 
Rev. T. Phillpotts. Best Six Orchids, in flower — Phaius Wallichii, 
Calanthe veratrifolia, Oncidium flexuosnm, and two Lycastes: Rev. 
T. Phillpotts. 2nd — Cattleya Mossiae, Calanthe veratrifolia, Oncidium 
leucochiliim, and O. pumilum: Mr. G. N. Simmons. 3id — Lycaste 
cruente, Maxillaria pubescens, Cattleya Forbesii : Mr. W. M. Twee<iy. 
Best specimen — Cattleya Mossiae: Rev. T. Phillpotts. 2nd — Calanthe 
veratrifolia: Mr. W. M. Tweedy. Best Six Gloxinias, Gesneras, 
Achimenes, or Sinningias — Teuchlerii, Fyfiana, Maxima, Sinningia 
guttata, Achimenes grandiflora, A. picta : Mr. Daubuz. 2nd — 
Gesnera Doiiglassii, G. Suttonii, G. bulbosa, Achimenes picta, A. 
grandiflora: Rev. T. Phillpotts. Best Six Bulbous Plants, in flower: 
Mr. R. Friend. Best Six Geraniums — Orion, Beck’s J^osy Circle, 
Arnal’s Virgin Queen, Forget-me-not, Marinion, and a Seedling: 
Mr. R. Friend. 2nd — Gulielma, Field Marshal, Gaines’ Meleager, 
Beeswing, Cruentum, For.>tcr’s Constance: Mr. Daubuz. Best Six 
Fancies (Queen Victoria, Aiiai^, Lady Rivers, La Belle Africana, 
Unique, Sidonie: Mr, F. Passingham. Be-^t Six Heaths — Bowieana, 
Cavendishii, ventricosa conspicua, v. purpurescens, v. fasciculata rosea, 
V. superba: Mr. F. Passingham, 2nd — Elegans, perspicua nana, 
Loddigesii, dilecta, and sauveolens : Mr. Daubuz. Best Specimen 
Heath — Erica cocci nea minor : Rev. T. Phillpott«. 2rid — Ventricosa 
blanda : Mr. F. Passingham. Best Collection of Azaleas, Rhodo- 
dendrons, or Kalmias — Azalea indica grandiflora, Herbertii, triumphans, 
optima, splendida, Broughtonii : Mr. F. Pa'*singham. 2nd — Indica 
alba, Exquisite, Rosea, Duke of Devonshire, Knight's optima, Ro.^ea 
punctata : Mr. Daubuz. Be^t specimen of ditto — variegata : Rev. T. 
Phillpotts. 2nd— Optima; Mr F. Passingham. Best collection of 
Cinerarias — Cerito, Annie, Miss Hamet,*' Climax, Purpurea, Princess 
Royal: Mr. F. Passingham. 2n!l — -Six Seedlings; Mr, W. Ikl. 
Tweetly. Best specimen of ditto — Cerito : Mr. F. Passingham. Best 
collection of Calceolarias — Elegans, Eclipse, Lucy Neal, Rebecca, 
Alboni; Mr Daubuz. 2nd — Delicata, Queen of Beauties, Captiva- 
tion, Resplendens, Standard, Sir C. Napier; Mr. F. Passingham. 
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Best specimen of ditto— Seedling : Mr. Daubuz. Best collection of 
Heartsease — Zabdi, Sylph, Prince of Orange, Optimum Cornish Lass, 
Rainbow, Caroline, Polynices, Climax, Duchess of Rutland, Supreme, 
Marchioness of^^othian, Magnificent, Attraction, Superb, Juventa: 
Mr. W, Woolcock. 2nd — Ophir, Lady Sale, Taglioni, Lucy Neal, 
Splendid, Blue Perfection, Great Western, Caroline, Oats’s Seedling, 
Climax, Malvern, Punch : Rev. Canon Rogers. Best Six Ro^es in 
pots — Baronne Prevost, Niphetos, Duchess of Sutherland, Ilighclerc 
Seedling, Madame I^Affay, La Belle Allamande: Mr. F. Passiiioham. 
2nd — Souvenir de la Mdlmaison, Geaiit des Bataill^-s, &c. ; Mr. R. 
Friend. 3rd — Triumphant, Gdaiit des Batailles, Madame Desprez, 
General Lamoriciere, Admiral Reynolds — West Briton, 

Horticultural Society Rooms, 21 Regent Street. June 17. 
— Mr. May, gardener to E. Goodhart, Esq , Langley Park, Beckenham, 
Kent, sent a beautiful purple and white striped Phlox, called Mayii 
variegafa. It is one of the prettiest we have seen of the many sel- 
lings obtained from the Drummond Phlox, crossed with other kinds ; 
and if constant, will, no doubt, be an acqnisiiion. Mr. Mackintosh, 
nurseryman, Maida-vale, Edgeware-road, furnished a small example of 
a white Chrysanthemum in blossom, in order to prove that this fa- 
vourite autumnal flower may be made to bloom in the middle of sum- 
mer. It was raised from a cutting put in in December last, and had 
been grown on a greenhouse shelf near the glass. From the garden 
of the Society came the scarce Bra’^^avola Digbyana, wdth a broad 
fringed lip ; Cyrtooliilum stellatum, having bright green healthy leaves, 
a rare occurrence with this plant; Cyrtoceras reflexum, Franciscea 
Hopeana, a profusely -flowered medium-sized bush of Pimelea decus- 
sata ; Dill wynia olavata, one of the handsomest of the genus ; an Epacris, 
two Cape Heaths, eiglit varieties of Achimenes, an Everlasting, and the 
Chinese Indigo plant, (Isatis indigotica). 

Crassula coccinea and veksk'Olor. — A market gardener near 
London, who supplies Covent Garden Market with tliese very showy 
flowering plants, has t^\(•nty thousand of them coming into bloom. 
When in perfection tliey are highly ornamental, and their thick waxy- 
like flowers are strikingly beautiful ; they continue, too. a long time 
in bloom. To ornament a gieenhouse in summer, or sitting-room, they 
are charming things, and (bfFuse an agreeable fragrance. The cost per 
plant is but a trifle. We have seen beds of the scarlet in the flower- 
garden, and they had a fine appearance. 

Iris Susiana (Di:atu’s-head Iris). — How rarely this is w^ell grown 
in this country, and not often flowered. I saw, a few days since, in 
the gardens of the Luxembourg, at Paris, large patches of it grown 
in a cold frame ; there w'ere ten or tw elve flow ers (half as large again 
as any I ever saw in tliis country) open at the same time ; the plants 
appeared to be growing in very light soil. I shall try this mode of 
cultivating this interesting plant, and recommend your readers to do 
the same. The roots are to be bought with the other Dutch roots in 
the autumn ; but I suspect ti'at tlto^e usually purchased have been too 
long out of the ground, or have been taken up too early ; and that tliis 
is probably the reason tlicy (io not often succeed. — Jmenis, 
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I}^|iS,TrrTh^ yigoii? Qf tbe l^loom ii| v^ry m^ch prompted \ff giviof 
tb^ puts a good w^tpriog once a-weok witli Jiqpid nimjpie. Tlie 
^r^iii^ge frpm ^ faim or sfahle-yard is just tlie article tp apply. 
Wlipra it is strong) it siioukl be diluted with an equai quantity of ndn 
or pond->vater, w|nch is bt^tter than well-water; the latter should be 
pumped intp a taqk or shallow reservoir, to be exposed for a day or 
two before using. The application of liquid-manure to Caniatipns, 
Picotees, as well as other soft-woodpd pot plants, or grown in betls, 
borders. &c., is always much benefited thereby. It must not be 
poured upon tlie foliage. Liquid-manure is easily provided by putting 
a dpe portion of perfectly-decomposed manuie into soft water, and 
stirring it up occasionally. Use it when the sediment is settled. 

Victoria Begia. Royal Water Lily. — In a recent number 
we noticed this noble plant, and suggested the propiiety of attempts to 
gn)W it out of doors, as well as attempts at the pioduction of livbiids 
between it and the common Water Lilies. We now have to remark 
that Messrs. Weeks and Co., of Chelsea, have attempted to culiixate 
the Royal Water Lily in an open heated pond. 1'he plant flourishes 
admirably; the leaves (five of them) are about four feet across, and 
when we visited the place, on the l7th of May, its fir^t flower was 
fully expanded, and another bud nearly so. Up to a day or two 
before tlie flower expanded, the plant had been protected in some 
degree by a fiame, the sides of which dipped into the water. Ko 
doubt need be entertained of its ultimate success, and where theie is 
the advanlatie of the warm leservoirs, &c., in connexion with tl»e 
engines woiked in the large factories of Yorktshiie, Lancashire, &c., 
the phint may be cultivated most successfully; and wheie a basin, or 
tank, can be formed near to a stove or plant-house, healed by steam or 
hot water, it will be an easy matter to have a pipe, or more, pass across 
the same, at a suitable depth in the water, and, thus healed, would 
answer satisfactorily. 

Silvia patens and Salvia patens alba. — My flower-garden is 
ahelleied fi om the west, north, and east winds. Last year I had in it 
two beds of the above plants. One was of a circular form, and tliC 
other star-siiaped, with a circular centre. I had them planted in the 
following manner, and as they are of similar giowih, they grouped well 
together. 'J'he centre portion of the circular bed was planted with the 
white-flowered, and a broad margin around it with the bine. The 
centie portion of the star-shaped bed was planted with the white, and 
the angular parts with the blue. The eflect was most stiikingly pietiy, 
and wherever adopted will be much admired. Being protected from 
Strong wind, the flowers did not sufler, but displayed their beauties 
jfiilly. — Clericus. 

Newington Chrysanthemum Society. — Mr. Taylor tr- 
aently delivered a lecture on the culture of the Chrysanthemum ; and he 
observed, “ I prefer propagating as soon after the bloom is over as i can 
get cuttings, as by striking early it enables the young plant to store up 
suificiei3t nmtter to meet the demands in the growing season, for in my 
optuiou it canaot be grown too vigorous. I prefer the stronge(»ii^ 
suckers, with a portion of roots to esch.*’ In a three-iank pot, w4b 
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cpmpost of loam and ^nd» hp thrpp Hp places them in ^ 

cold frame to keep tj^em stiff, apd never strikes tj^era in heat, as they 
araw up weakly. In April pots off singly info t-jx-ineh pots, in one- 
tliirtl yellow loam, pne-tfiird rotten turf, and one-third well-rotted 
manure, adding sufficient sand or gr}t to make the compost porous. 
Places them in the open air, where they are protepted from east winds, 
rather wide a part, turning them often to prevent the roots extending 
jnto the soil, and to have the plants of uniform growth. At the end 
of June, or early in July, gives the last repotting into very large pot-*, 
having plenty of drainage, and the compost in a rough state. Gieat 
care is paid to give them a due proportion of water, never to suffer them 
to wither, or the blossoms would be deformed, but avoids soddening tlie 
soil. The ^ir^t week in August he begins to supply liquid manure 
once a- week, increasing its strength as the plant advances, but gives up 
the liquid as soon as the flowers begin to expand. Constant attention 
in the early stage of tiie plants is essential to success. He never stops 
the main stem, and pinches off all side shoots. As soon as the bloom- 
ing stems become visible he removes all but three or four, and only one 
fiower-bud is allowed to remain on each stem ; prefers the centre bud 
if It be lonnd and perfect. 

Tuberoses. — The best soil for these is light sandy earth, mixed 
witli one-thiid part very rotten cow-dung. About the middle of April 
prepare your bed by clearing it out to the d^^ptb of three feet, and fill 
it nearly to the top with fresh stable dung that has been cast into a 
heap to heat a fortnight before, treading it firmly. Upon this lay 
eighteen indies in depth of compost, sloping it to the south. In a day 
or two after, plant your roots five inches distant from each other, jnvt 
covering the tubers with earth. Shut up the bed at night, e.«;pecialiy if 
frosty ; or if in tlie open air cover it witli a double mat till the haves 
appear; but give little or no water, and protect it fioin heavy rains. 
When the leaves have grown about an incli long, add a little compo^t 
to the Nuiface. If the season prove dry, yonr bed wdll now require 
viatering, and towards the end of June and in July, when the leaves are 
in full vigour, very copiously ; from this perioii to the beuinuiug of 
winter niitliing more is necessary. About the fir4 week in December, 
Ihatdi the bed over with dry straw, if in the open air ; and about the 
middle of February, if not prevented by frost, take up the roots, pre- 
serving the fibres, and pack them in very dry sand in cellars till April, 
when they must be replanted as before. The taking up dL>po%es them 
to form ttieir flower stems earlier. Offsets will by this time have made 
their appearance round each root, and must be removed. Tliis second 
year some of the largest roots will probably flower, and if early, tliey 
may be allowed to blossom in the open air; but if later than July, they 
should be potted and placed under glass. Such is an outline of the 
general mana}i:eine<it of Tuberoses iu the open air, or in a frame. — 
Gardeners* Chronicle, 

Cantuas. — It appears there has existed some confusion relative to 
the proper names of the plants known in this country as C. dependeiis, 
buxifoliu, and biculor. Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter, introduced from 
their collector in Peru the plant they are now selling under the name 
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6f C. dependens^ and up to tbe day of tbeir commencing disposing of it 
lYiey had the sole possession of the stock. The same plant, however, has 
been called in our own country, by some persons, C. bttxifolia. For some 
time there has been a Caiitua buxifolia existing in the continental nurse- 
ries, and hence the conclusion by many was that they were one and the 
same species. It, however, now turns out that the species on the Conti- 
nent were fer to is the Cantua bicolor of our British nurseries, and is a 
very different plant from Messrs. Veitch’s very splendid species. {Editor,) 

Ten thousand French Tulips. — It was advertised that this 
number of superb Ttlips were to be seen in bloom in the nursery of 
Mr. Adams at Kensington. We saw the display, but did not observe 
a single dower worth a place in an Enslish florist’s Tulip-bed. There 
were only Roses and Byblomens, no Bizarres. All the flowers we ex- 
amined had bad, dirty bottoms. We went to the exhibition of tiiem, 
with high expectations, but got sadly disappointed. We are astonished 
that our brother florists of France should grow such indifferent flowers, 
whilst they nrght have gems of the highest character. 

The Glycine sinensis, and where it is found wild.— In the 
end of May, w^hen the Overland Mail puts these notes into your hands, 
the noble Glycine, or Wistaria chinensis, will be in full bloom at Chis- 
wick, and in many other English gardens. It was introduced, as your 
readers know, from a garden near Canton — that of a Chinese mercliant, 
named Consequa ; but it is not indigenous to the south of China, and is 
rarely seen in perfection there. Indeed, the simple fact of its being 
perfectly hardy in England shows at once that it has a more nortliern 
oriuin. 

Before the last war with China, foreigners were confined to narrow 
limits about Canton and Macao, where they had no means of knowing 
anything of the more hardy plants of the north, which they sometimes 
met with in gardens, and introduced to Europe. Now, however, we 
can prosecute our botanical researches in a country which is nearly a 
thousand miles further to the north-east, and at many other places which 
lie along that line of coast. The island of Koo^lung-sQ, for example, 
near Amoy, was taken by our troops during the war, and occupied by 
them for some years, according to treaty, until a portion of the ransom 
money was paid. It seemed to have been a place of residence to many 
of the mandarins and principal merchants in peaceful times, and boasted 
of its gardens and pretty fihh ponds. When I first saw these gardens 
they were mostly in a ruinous condition, and everywhere exhibited the 
fatal eflects of war. Many beautiful plants, however, still continued 
to gTow and scramble about over the ruined walls. Captain Hall, of 
tbe Madras army, who was stationed there for some time, was very fond 
of botany, and took great pleasure in pointing out to me all the plants 
which he met with in his rambles. I have good news for you,*’ said 
he one morning, when I met him ; come with me and I shall show 
j ou the most (dutiful plant on the island, which I have just discovered. 
It is a creeper, it produces fine long racemes of lilac flowers before it 
puts forth its leaves, and it is deliciously fmmnt.” What could it be ? 
was it new ? would it produce perfect seeds r or could young plants be 
orocured to send home? were questions which rapidly suggested them- 
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selves. It is [only the enthusiastic botanical collector who can form 
an idea of the amount of excitement and pleasure there is when one 
fancies he is oo the eve of finding* a new and beautiful fiower. Captain 
Hall led the way, and we soon reached the spot where the plant grew. 
There had been no exaggeration in his description ; there it was, 
covering an old wall, and scrambling up the branches of the adjoining 
trees ; it bore long racemes of pea-shaped flowers, and scented the sur- 
rounding air with its odours. Need I say it was the beautiful Glycine. 
But it was not found in a wild state even at Amoy, and had evidently 
been brought from more northern latitudes. 

When I reached Chusan, in latitude 80^ north, I found a remarkable 
change in the appearance of the vegetation. Tropical forms had 
entirdy disappeared, or were rarely met with. Although the summers 
were as warm, or even warmer, than they were in the south, yet the 
winters were nearly as cold as those we have in England. On this 
ground, and all over the provinces of Chekiang and Kiangnan, the 
Glycine seemed to be at home. It grew wild on every hill-side, 
scrambling about in the hedges by the footpaths, and hanging over and 
dipping its leaves and flowers into the canals and mountain streams. 

Blit by far the most beautiful eflfect is produced when it attaches 
itself to the stems and branches of other trees. This is not unfrequent 
in nature, and is often copied by the Chinese and introduced into their 
ganlens. You can scarcely imagine anything more gorgeous or beau- 
tiful than a large plant of this kind in full bloom. Its main and larger 
branches are entwined round every branch and branchlet of the tree, 
and<*from them hundreds of small ones hang down until they nearly 
touch the ground. The whole of the branches are covered with 
flower-buds, which a day or two of warm weather brings rapidly forward 
into bloom. To form an idea of the effect produced by these ihout-ands 
of long lilac racemes, you must imagine, if you can, a floral cascade, or 
a Weeping Willow covered with the flowers of the Glycine. There 
are some large specimens of this kind on the island of Chusan. One, 
in particular, was most striking. Not content with monopoli^ing one 
tree, it had scrambled over a whole clump, and formed a pretty arbour 
underneath. When I saw it last it was in full flower, and had a most 
charming appearance. 

The Chinese are fond of growing the Glycine on trellis-work, and 
forming long covered walks in the garden, or arbours and porticos in 
front of their doors. In a former letter I noticed a large specimen of 
this description in the garden of the British consulate at Shanghae. 
There is another remarkable one in the garden of a mandarin at Ningpo ; 
growing in company with it is the fine new variety introduced lately 
by the Horticultural Society of London, and published in the Journal 
of the Society. In foliage and general habit the two kinds are nearly 
alike, but the new one bears long racemes of pure white flowers. — 
Gardeners* Chronicle^ JR, F, 

[In the gaiden belonging to W. O. Hunt, Esq., of Stratford-on- 
Avon, there is a plant now (June, 1851,) w^hich has upwards of 25,000 
racemes of flowers.] 

Culture of IxOras.— They require to “be cultivated in a warm and 
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moist stove ; aOd this is hot dht^ in dtdel^ to pr6d jce tux- 

uriant growth, but itlso to prdveiit thd frdhl becoming iiifeted 

with insects, to \^hich several df Ihehi Ar6 vei^ cdmntonly subject, and 
which often cannot bd got rid of #ithbut hialcihg the plants look very 
tmsightiy and unhealthy. Pits heated with ferhienting stable-litter 
or leaves, are well-sititdd to Ihb growth of Silbh (plants as Ixora ; thb 
eonhiied and moist atmosphere endoui*a^es a ^^rbus growth, and this, 
with the vapour arising from fermenting matter, are great preventa- 
tives of the breeding of insect**. The soil may consist of about one- 
haif light loom and peat, or leaf-mould, i^ith a small (Juantity of sharp 
sand, and care taken to drain it well, and in shifting, not to overpot 
it . — J S, Boj/al Gardens of Kew. 

RhoOodendroiIj arboreum. — ^Jn a rdcent number 1 perceive a 
north countryman asks whether this Rhododendron, a native of 
Nepnil, blooms in any other part of England besides Cornwall. I 
have the pleasure to state that at Dolaurethy in Carmartlien^hire there 
Is one tree winch is nine feet high, and as much across, which has 
stood many years uniujuied, withotit any protection, and each sea^oii 
it has bloomed profusely. Tin's season it is not so profuse, but it has 
had two hutidred and thirty fine heads of its bright crimson dowers, 
which produced a splendid show . — An under Gardener, 

The Arboretum at Ipswich. — Considerable prog^ass has been 
made with this undertfiking since the commencement, a large body t)f 
men having been constantly employed laying out and planting the 
grounds, agreeably to the plans prepared by Mr. Pontey, ami the 
wliole lias been enclosed with a substantial large fencing. The brfdle- 
way leading from Fonnet*eau-street to the mill at the top of Bol.on 
diAules the enclosure into two unequal portions, wliich, from tlieir 
respective elevations, may be appropriately denominated the upper and 
lowerjgardens. The upper garden is the one which it is proposed to 
throw open to the public in the evening; the lower will be exclu- 
sively reserved for the subscribers. The entrance to the upper garden 
uill be by a gateway in the Ilenley-road, almost immediately facing 
the sire of the new Grammar School, from which a broad walk will 
conduct in a direct line to the opposite side, intersecting at both ends 
another walk, wliich, by a somewhat devious course, makes the entire 
circuit of the garden. Tlie surface has been Judiciously diversified by 
the formation of mounds, from whose summits can be obtained a suc- 
cession of delightful views of the surrounding country, including the 
beautiful river Orwell. To tho**e who desire a warmer and more shel- 
tered promenade, the lower garden will be liighly acceptable, as it is 
completely embosomed in a valley where no rude winds can scarcely 
enter. A path of moderate width also encircles this garden, on one 
side rising into a natural terrace, and on the other skirting the park 
palings. In the lowest corner of the valley a sheet of ornamental 
water is in the course of being introduced, by an extension of the lake 
on t!ie mljacent portion of the park known as the *• wildernes.^.” '1‘he 
entrance gate will be placed in Fonnereau-street, by the side of the 
bridle- way, and the path into the garden will pass under a row of fine 
old tirees. The bridle-way is pierced by two brick tunnels, at con- 
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venlehi tvhich, b^idfe gitihg Ahect comttltlbi^t!<5tt between 

the ganl'ens, afford a ready me^ns of varying the walks. Mc^t bf ttie 
plAiitliig lidi^ been accbihiifishetl, the sea«6n fbr Which haa been extremely 
favourable ; the Walks are all laid down ahd gravelled, and the mounds 
formed ; but in the upper garden none of the iurf hds yet been laid. 
When completed, the Arboretum will certainly be a great aoqiilsitioh 
to the town, and will, iio doubt, becomd A fkvouirite resort of thd 
inhabitants. 

pERfeNNiAts propagate BY Slips AND CoTTiNOS. — That ift, her- 
baceous plar)ts ; and the difference between slips and cuttirtjifi is, that 
sli|H are side pieces of aby plant drawn out, or cut bUt, with A 
roots to them. There are scores of border plants that can be increased 
iti the early part of summer from these slips, without at all injuring the 
mother plants. All they require is to be planted in some light soil, in a 
shaded place, away from tlie sun, and to be watered from time to timA 
as tlie weather tells. Cuttings of such border plants as are search 
sliould Iiave a hand-glas-^ placed o\er them, on a shady border, as With- 
out it tlie dry winds would be apt to witlier them, now that they arb a& 
fi'e.*'h and succulent as hothouse plants. — A. z. 

Wax Flowers. — Amongst the numerous specimens of artistical 
ingenuity and industry which the Great Exhibition hAs brought into 
notice, there is none more elegant or interesting than the wax Howeirs, 
of which there are seveial exhibitors. It will be readily admitted that 
mucii may be done in producing effect to the eye by the tasteful display 
of a* splendid bouquet of the>e flowers in an elegant ca'^e. Besides 
many others, those shown by Mrs. Temple are very fine, being correct 
imitations of nature. The case contains a plant of the splendid 
Amherst ia nobilis (one of the rarest plants in Europe) ; the or'chh’% 
from the roof aie Stanhopeas; the pots contain Epideiidium Stamford- 
janum, Cuttleya Pinelli, Bilbergia Morelliana, Anguloa, Cattleya 
Candida, Cymbidium eberneum, and others equally rare. The clibiber^ 
are all choice, comprising Dipladenia, Hoya campauulata. Clematis 
smilaeifolia. the splendid Gloriosa superba, and varieties of PaS'^ifiDra. 
There are uIno a few native flowers in the vases. Outside the Case arb 
two sliude" — one a hop-pole, the other a fine specimen of Biguonia. 
Other splendid specimens of Mrs. Temple's work may be seen at tlib 
!New Bazaar in Regent-street; some bouquets, in large glass cases, 
being marked as high as forty-five guineas. 

Seedling Flowsrs at the Botanical Society, Regent’s ParR. 
— We htive never seen such a display of new Pelargoniums as were 
at the Ro\al Botanical Society’s Show on the 11th inst. ; there must 
have been scores, if not hundreds. In the fancy class, whicli we do 
not judge by sucli rigid rules as the on'inary show flow'ers, there was 
an immense variety. The most remarkable were Ayres’ Advancer^ a 
fine deep colour, good form, and plenty of substance, received a cer- 
tificate, and deserved it; Advancer is a good name, lor it is better 
than Formosa. II is Gipsy Queen^ pretty, spotted, and crumply, was 
not so good ; it had some sort of distinction, called a third prize. 
Ambrose’s Superha^ a brownish-red, with rosy under petals, was verjr 
pretty, and in the present state of fancy varieties deserved a cerlificAte, 
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which was awarded. His Captivation^ which also had a certificate! did 
not deserve it; there was no compactness; it was, moreover, a dull 
colour ; and TViumphant^ which received a prize for brilliant colour, 
was loose and crumply ; however, the recommendation of the judges 
was especially for colour, which was scarlet-rose. In the show varieties, 
Exhibitor^ which is a very noble flower, with good trusses, plenty of 
substance, of better than average form, and very striking, had no mark 
of distinction, perhaps from u fancied likeness to Emily ^ but it deserved 
a certificate much more than some which had one. Ambassador^ a 
good, showy, useful variety, a little too much like some we have, was 
noticeable. Hoyle’s Van Tromp^ rich purply-lake, was very showy, 
though somewhat loosely shown. Ganymede was a good deal like 
many we pos^ss. Colonel of the Bvffs was very bright and striking. 
Magnet^ already mentioned more than once, had what was called on the 
card a first prize. Eliza^ a bright scarlety-pink, had a third prize ; 
and Herald is pretty, but crumpled. The seedlings were altogether 
striking, and in one tent, which was crowded beyond measure ; in fact, 
it was almost fighting work to get to the table. We will not guarantee 
that we saw all the awards. — G. Glenny. {Cottage Gardener.) 

Rhododendrons and Azaleas. — Mr. Hosea Waterer’s exhibition 
of Rhododendrons and Azaleas in the Horticultural Gardens at 
Chiswick is a most magnificent display of floral beauty, and the entire 
number of plants are perfectly hardy. The skill of the hybridizer has 
wrought wonders in blending the rich colour of the Indian species 
with the hardy constitution of the American, and the results are the 
numberless \arieties of tint in almost every shade from pure white to . 
the richest crimson, and from pure lilac to the richest purple, all pos- 
sessing a sufficient hardiness of constitution to withstand the winters of 
our climate. A more charming addition to a nobleman’s flower-garden 
than a collection of the be&t varieties of Rhododendrons could hardly 
be suggested, and in every place, however small, some appropriate 
situation might be found for their cultivation. Among the many mag- 
nificent sorts now in bloom in Mr. Waterer’s exhibition, the following 
are particularly worthy of notice; — Rembrandt, rosy-pink, flowers 
individually large and fine ; Rubens, rosy-pink, trusses under canvas, 
somewhat loose ; hyacinthseflorura, a small lilac-blossomed kind, quite 
a bouquet of flowers; atrosanguineum, fine crimson; densiflorum, 
plum-colour; Currieanum, large flowers, and a good trusser; Achi- 
medes, rose; Titian, glowing crimson, flowers arranged in compact 
conical heads; coeleslinnm, delicate lilac; cataubiense grandiflorum, 
lilac shaded with rose ; and Everstianum, a good old sort. The best 
white is certainly Mont Blanc. Among Azaleas, pontica princeps — 
yellow slightly suffused with orange — was by far the most conspicuous. 
Of deep-coloured kinds, A. coccinea major is excellent. 

Raising and Treatment of Seedling Narcissus. — Edward 
Leeds, Esq., having paid considerable attention to this process, the 
following is the particular treatment pursued 

T6 obtain good varieties, it is needful the previous season to plant 
the roots of some of each kind in* pots, and to bring them into the 
greenhouse in spring to flower, so as to obtain pollen of the late flower- 
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ing kinds to cross with those which otherwise would have passed away 
before these were in flower. With me, the plants always seed best in 
the open ground. When the seed vessels begin to swell, the flower 
steins should be carefully tied up and watch^ until the seeds turn 
black. I do not wait until the seed-vessel bursts, as many seeds in 
that case fall to the ground and are lost, but take them off when mature 
with a portion of the stem, which I insert in the earth in a seed-pot or 
pan provided for their reception. I place tiiein in a north aspect, and 
the seeds in due season are shed as it were naturally into the pot 
of earth. I allow the seeds to harden for a month on the surface 
before covering tliem with half an inch depth of sandy soil. The soil 
should be two-thirds pure loam, and one-third sharp sand ; the drainage 
composed of rough and turfy soil. In October, I plunge the seed- 
pots in a cold frame facing the south, and the young plants begin to 
appear in December and througliout the winter according to their kinds 
and the mildness of the weather. It is needful, in their earliest stages, 
to look well after slugs and snails. 

The seedlings should be protected fiom frosts, but should have 
abundance of air, or they will soon draw. As soon as they will stand 
exposure, plunge the pots under some sheltered wall or hedge, and they 
will form their fir^t bulbs. Let them become dry in summer, and, if 
it be a wet season, turn the pots on their sides until the time for them 
to grow again. Let tliem remain in the seed-pots, and topdress them 
with fresh loamy soil. When the bulbs are two years old, prepare, in 
an open airy situation, a bed of good loam mixed with sharp sand ; 
prepare the bed as for Tuli[)s, &c., covering the entire surface with 
sand, in which the bulbs should be embedded ; plant the roots in rows 
three inches apart, and each root one inch apart in the row. They will 
stand three years in this bed, when they may be finally lemoved into a 
fresh bed of similar soil to flower ; a few will flower the fifth } ear, but 
the greater portion not until the seventh. I do not take up the flowering 
roots oftener than every third season, but top-dress the beds every 
autumn. A little thoroughly* decayed hotbed manure, mixed with the 
surface soil, aids them to produce fine flowers, but it must be well 
decomposed or it will do harm. The beds should be well drained, the 
prepared soil at least two feet deep, and the situation sheltered from 
north and east winds, which do much damage to the flowers.” — Maga- 
zine of Botany, 

London Florad Institutions. — The Horticultural Society's 
Garden at Chiswick is annually receiving considerable improvements, 
both in the houses, grounds, and management of its contents ; and a 
visit alone will confirm the advance that has been made the last and 
present year. Facilities, too, for admission to the gardens, and a 
much less expense is now required for the payment, on being elected 
a Fellow, and subsequently, too. Therie are also improved arrange- 
ments for exhibitors at the general shows, and the fact of their 
approval by exhibitors has been testified by the productions and 
commendations of this season’s exhibitions. The collective spe- 
cimens shown this season have been much in advance of former 
years, and to this fine display, there is, this season/ the magnificent 
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one of Mr. Waterer’s Azaleas and Rhododendrons, which are still in 
bloom. 

The Soyd JBoictnic Society's Garden in the Regent's Path now 
has a plantation of Roses, Messrs. Lane, Paul, and Rivers having c^- 
tributed collections to be bloomed there, after the manner of the 
and Rhododerfdrons, each having the management of their 
own collection, and, if found necessary, they are to be shaded when in 
bloom. There is, as usual, a fine display with the Rhododendrons and 
jAkZaleas 

The Royal South London Floricultural Society's exhibitions are 
very much improved during the last two season^, and in wiiat are 
termed Jiorisfs* flowers tiiey are greatly in advance of the Horti- 
cultural and Royal Botanic exhibitions. 

The formation of the National Floricultural Society^ for testing the 
merits of hybrid flowers, <&c., is an useful acquisition, and its regula- 
tions are much preferable to any that have preceded it with which we 
have been acquainte<l. The Society has not calculated upon pitting 
everybody, and already there are fault-finders, who direct attention to 
glaring defects in certai.j flowers that have had high encomiums given 
to them ; we know of none, and think such remarks are uncalled for. 
It by no means follows, that no flower is of excellent quality because 
it has not been presented at this Society’s meeting and had such 
approval, but we think none that are of an inferior character will have 
the recommendation of the censors. 

Auriculas. — The following new seedlings are said to be of first- 
rate excellence, and ought to be in every select collection : — 

Beeston^s Apollo. — Ground colour a very rich dark, and regularly 
edged with a lively green. The proportions are remarkably correct 
and handsome. Lighthodys Richard Hiadly. — A grey-edged variety, 
the ground colour is black, and the paste good ; veiy superb. 

Polyanthus. — Wheatleys Lord John. — Flower large, very dark 
ground, rich yellow edging, and a perfect circular centre. A new and 
superb variety, deserving a place in every collcctipu of these lovely 
flowers. Beilis perennis plena. — The iievv German and Belgian va- 
rieties, comprising 130 named kinds; many of them exquisitely neat 
and handsome, are admirably adapted for edgings inside of flower beds, 
or to form an edging alone, or grown in patches in the borders, or in 
pots. If one b^ had an edging of crimson, anotiier of white, rose, 
scarlet, mottled, and other sti iking shades of colours, they would have 
a pretty effect. And their perpetual blooming increases their merit. 

Newly Broke Tulips. — When seedling Tulips bloom the first 
time, the far greater part come a self colour^ excepting the base, which 
is either yellow or white. They are said to have hroke^ when instead 
rf coming a self-colour, they come with stripes. Mr. Goldham, of 
Islington, is denominated the father of the Tulip fancy, and this season 
many of hb seedlings have broken, and several of them possess proper- 
ties of first-rate excellence, exquisitely beautiful, and most strikingly 
distinct from any others. Mr. Smithy a newly-broke seedling, was 
shown kt the Surrey Gardens. It is a Byblomen, possessing very 
good jpi!S|ierties, Another, named Princess Helena^ a Bose. 
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Erythrina crista gallii. — ^This noble blooming plant is worth 
every attention that can be given to its culture. I have seen but few 
eoltivators of it who grow it as it is capable of. There are many 
plants, which to cultivate aright require to be shifted once or more 
during the growing season, and it is necessary to pot off into a small 
sized pot at first. Now this kind of treatment with the Erythrina 
crista-galli injures it, tending to check the growth of the spikes of 
flowers, and they are thus cramped and stunted. The method I pursue 
is : I cut down the stems a little while after the bloom is over, and 
gradually withhold water, and but just keep it from dust, giving it a 
season of rest till February in a greenhouse. At this period I place it 
in a bark pit, and cause the buds to push ; I then repot it into a much 
larger pot than it grew in the previous season, and in this it blosonf. 
I give a liberal drainage, and the compost is of equal portions of good 
turfy loam, turfy peat, and well-rotted cow dung and leaf mould, with 
a liberal spi inkling of bits of eharc()al, having them well chopped 
together. JJuiing the growing period I wafer well once a-week with 
liquid manure, and the general supply is soft water from a shallow 
pond, drawn off into a tank in the stove. I have had a plant thus 
treated, which grew nine feet in one season, and half its length was 
adorned with its gorgeous flowers. The best method of increasing it 
is when the young shoots are about three inches long. I cut away all 
superfluous ones, and cut close to their origin ; such being inserted in 
equal parts of loam and silver sand, and having a gentle bottom heat, 
soon strike roots. — E, Barker^ Winster Ga'^dens, 

Nemophila maculata. — We lately saw several rows of this very 
beautiful flowering annual in great vigour^ and profusely blooming in 
the garden of Mr. Lockhart, at Parson Vgreen. The soil is a rich 
strong loam, and the seed was sown thinly in rows as early as 
February. Last year we saw atten)pts to have large beds of it in the 
Chiswick Gardens and at other places, but in consequence of haviiig 
been raLed in a higher tempeiature, as a hot-bed, &c., and afteruaids 
planted out iu the beds, it failed in every instance we saw attempted. 
Tieated, however, as our old common annuals are, and sown early, it 
flourishes admirably, and is one of the loveliest plants. We lately saw 
a star-shap(>d bed, tilled in the following manner, which had a charming 
appearance. The centre circle was filled with Scarlet Verbenas, and 
the angles of the star had alternately the N. maculata and N. insignis. 
All were in fine bloom, and had a striking effect. Mr. Beaton recom- 
mends having a bed of the two species mixed, two of the maculata to 
one of the blue insignis, and so disposed at equal distances. The mix- 
ture of the flowers, he states, has a very pretty appearance. 

Night-blowing Cereus (C. grandifloru^*). — This delightful plant, 
which has for many years past bloomed profusely here, was last evening 
quite an objf*ct of admiration. No less than seventeen fully-expanded 
blossoms were open on it at one time. The flowers, which are very 
fragrant, began to expand about six o'clock p.m., and by eight o'clock 
they were fully developed. The plant occupies a pot fourteen inches 
in diameter, and has produced annually between twenty and thirty 
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flowers for these last five yeaw. — Joseph JVickson, Gardener to 
Viacouni JUiddletOHy Godaiming, 

Ceanothusbs. — A mong the many recent introductions of hardy 
plants into our gardens, there are none perhaps more effective or better 
adapted for covering walls than the Ceanothuses. We have here 
(Osborne) fine specimens of the following, which were planted on a 
south wafi in the spring of 1848, and withstood the severity of the 
winter of 1849 without protection uninjured ; viz., C. dentatus, C. 
papillosus, C. rigidus, C. cuneatus, and C. sp. California. I beg to 
offer a few remarks on the mode of culture as practised here. 1st. 
C. dentatus : I consider this to be the most beautiful of them all ; the 
extreme neatness of its foliage, the beauty and profusion of its flowers, 
cannot fail to render it an object of univer^al admiration. Our plant, 
which is six feet nine inches in height, is now coming into bloom ; it is 
trained on the horizontal system; the extent of its branches at the 
bottom is nine feet six inches, gradually decreasing to the point of the 
main stem. After it has done flowering, we shorten back the secondary 
branches to within an inch or so of the main laterals ; this we repeat 
two or three times in the course of the season, according to the growth 
they make. It may be well to mention that the last pruning must not 
be performed too late, as on these branches we depend for the principal 
supply of flowers in the following season. This plant matured seeds 
last season, which were sown early this spring, and the plants are now 
coming through the soil. 2nd. C, papillosus : I consider tliis next in 
superiority ; it will endure similar treatment to the former, but it is 
more vigorous in its growth — a great acquisition in a wall plant. Our 
specimen, which is just coming into bloom, is nine feet in heiji>ht and 
ten feet in extent of branches at the bottom, gradually diminishing to 
the summit. Seeds of this also ripened last year, and are in the same 
stage as those just mentioned. 3rd. C. sp. from California : This is 
more vigorous in its growth than papillosus ; it produces laterals freely, 
but not secondary branches. Our plant, which is thirteen feet in 
height and eleven feet in extent of branches at the bottom, has not 
flowered with us yet. 4tli. C. rigidus : This is a charming species. Our 
plant, which is six feet nine inches in height, and in extent of branches 
eight feet six inches, has been a dense mass of bloom, the beauty of 
which is now past. It does not produce laterals so freely as the other 
species, nor does it show any disposition to produce seeds, though it has 
flowered two seasons. 5th. C. cuneatus : This has not flowered with 
us at present, consequently we cannot say much respecting it, but its 
appearance is very promising. This plant is seven feet m height and 
^ht feet in extent of branches at the bottom. In its growth it is 
similar to rigidus and sp. from California. — C. Winchester^ Osborne 
Gardens, 

Remarks on Diagrams op Carnations, iS&c.— In reply to the 
remarks of Fairplay,” which appeareil in your April Number, I have 
to request the insertion of the following in your publication 

I should not have troubled you or your readers with any explanation 
had your correspondent refrained from charging me with telling an 
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untruth ; but I feel called upon, in vindication of my chaiacter fer 
truth and honesty of purpose, to refute the calumny. 

Your correspondent proceeds to misconstrue the words of my letter, 
and accuses me of finding fault with the work in which the diagrams 
appear, which 1 most positively deny ; there is not a word about the 
merits or demerits of the work itself. I referred to the drawings and 
diagrams only. He then asserts that I have told an untruth, and states 
But I shall not quibble on straws — ^the petals are not of two different 
widths ; it is simply an untruth ; [No doubt he meant only a miscalcu- 
lation. — Editor.] but it would not alter the case.” Those are his 
words, and I beg you will print them, with the italics, precisely as in 
his own article. Now let us see who has told an untruth. 

1'ake the diagram of a perfect Carnation, as it is called. The upper 
guard petal in the plate is within a trifle (under or over) one and a half 
inches broad, at the junction with the two adjoining petals; the com- 
passes being placed on the outer edge of the diagram at the points of 
junction. Of course this would not be the broadest part of the petal, 
if it could all be seen ; but with this difficulty standing in my way, I 
can show to your readers who has told an untruth on this subject. The 
lower petal is the widest of the three other petals which imbricate and 
form the first tier ; and although there is a perceptible difference in 
applying the compasses, between this and the two other imbricating 
petals (which, by the way, is of itself a refutation of the statement of 
your correspondent), I can adbrd to select the broadest for him, and at 
the broadest part shown it is only one inch and three-eighths. Now, 
Sir, I ask you candidly, whether I committed myself by telling an 
untruth, when I stated the petals on the same tier were of two widths ? 
Observe, if the two petals could be separated from the rest, and mea- 
sured at the broadest part of each, the difference would be considerably 
more. 

' But as your correspondent has made such a repetition of the excel- 
lency of the work entitled “ I'he Properties of Flowers and Plants,” 
he will have no objection, I presume, to my referring to that work 
( particularly if he is related to the author)^ although it should be 
found to disagree with the diagrams. The author states, — “there 
should not be less than five or six rows of petals laid regularly, and the 
flower should rise and form a good bold centre or crown ; and in quan- 
tity should form half a ball.” “ The petals should be stiff and slightly 
cupped.” And yet it is now asserted that neither seven tiers, or forty- 
two petals, or more if they could be obtained, would be too many ! 
Perhaps not, if we had more “ Professors of Dressing the Carnation 
and Picotee ” than we have at present. A rosette, too, is now prefer- 
able it seems to “ half a ball verily this is like 6. 6., or Gienny 
improving upon^Glenny ! 

I had no intention of interfering with or alluding to the “ Properties 
of Flowers and Plants” in my article in the Midland Florist, nor do I 
now think 1 did. What I referred to was, the different width of petals 
on the same tier in the diagrams, which are not published in that work, 
although your correspondent intimates they have been published and 
approved many years. I have a copy of the second edition, 1847, m 
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tlie pover of which is printed “The only authorised Edition.” How 
am I to blame if the diagrams are not in this work ? but even if they 
were published ten years ago, and by the very author of that work, I 
Idill maintain they are incorrectly drawn. I think the majority of 
Oarnation growers would not only admit the correctness of my remarks 
on the diagrams generally, but also that they would agree with nm that 
the amount of colouring shown in the Carnation is insufficient, the 
white ground predominating. Here again there is a marked difference 
between the diagram of a Oarnation, and the author of “ the Properties’ ” 
idea of a perfect petal of a Carnation, published by him in the “ Annals 
of Horticulture, 1847 where the outer portions of the wliite ground 
do not rise to the top of the petal as in the diagram, consequently a 
flower composed of such petals would only show two stnpes of white, 
and three of the coloured ; or if the outside portions of the white were 
seen, they would be very narrow ; in fact they would not be seen unless 
half as much more of each tier of petals, as shown in the diagram, were 
visible ; but the diagram sliows nearly double the quantity of white. 
Now let me ask the said author which is correct, the perfect petal in 
the ‘‘Annals of Hoiticullure, 1847,’’ or the diagram in the Gar- 
deners’ Magazine of Botany, 1850?” It is of no use saying they are 
from the same “ model,” as there is a manifest difference between them ; 
and if the “model” is or is to be mechanically true, then I submit 
there should be no difference between sncli part of a petal as is 
visible when in its place in the perfect ffower, and when it is shown 
separately. 

Perhaps the aforesaid author will at the same time favour us with 
his reasons for omitting the proportions of colours fur a perfect Car- 
nation in liis “ Properties of Flowers and Plants,” and state what is 
hU present idea of perfection in that respect. I can further venture to 
say, that if it is in accordance with the diagram, it will not do for such 
youngsters as myself and many others, altJiougli we may be “ half a 
century behind in our floral knowledge aud, that your corre^poudent 
cannot find his boasted “ hundreds of better florists than I ever can be,” 
to admit that it is a correct standand ; to this I challenge him, and will 
submit to the evidence being taken by circulars adiiressed to every 
individual grower that can be found in the kingdom by some indifierent 
pe|s»on. — Senj, Vialls. Derngate^ Northampton. 

The Botamic Gabdens op Madrid and Valencia. — The garden 
at Madrid, founded in the second half of the past centuiy by Charles 
III., a king wiio was fond of the arts and sciences, is the principal 
botanical institution in Spain : it has aaain revived, after lieing almost 
entirely neglected during a long series of years, aud promises to become 
in time a garden of importance. This slate of things is not much due 
to tbe Government, which does almost nothing for the garden, though 
belonging to the Ro)al domains, nor yet to its direction, but is^owing 
to Professor Vincente Cuiaitda’s indefatigable zeal in restoring the 
establishment, without being himself a professional botanist (for he 
was fornierjy a barrister) j and be would be still better eiiableii to effect 
his object, if he had the entire direction of it. But this last is, unfor- 
tunat^y, not tbe case ; neither be nor tbe two other professors have 
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any ffiare in the direction, which belongs exclusively to the Gefe load 
del Museo nacional de Ciencias. The garden, with its botanical mu* 
s^m, forms part of the national museum just named, whose chief 
director is the celebrated zoologist, Professor Don Mariano de la Pax 
Graelle, a Catalonian ; and under whom an Emrheli gardener (Jardi- 
nefo mayor) is placed. This person, who is said to know very little 
of his profession, enjoys nevertheless a much larger salary than any of 
the three professors attached to the garden* One of these is the above* 
mentioned Don Vincente Cutanda, professor of organology and phy- 
siology, and director of the botanical museums another is Don Pascual 
Asensio, professor of agriculture and inspector of the agronomical 
branch of the botanical museum ; and the third b Don Jose Alonso y 
Quintanilla, profe>sor of descriptive botany, who conducts also botanical 
excursions, as well as exercises in determining plants. Of these three 
gentlemen the first is a tolerably good botanist, well acquainted with 
the progress and literature of the science, and, although pa^t forty years 
of age, is still full of youthful ardour and attachment to botany, and 
devoted to it from his youth from inclination. 

The botanical museum is placed under the immediate direction of 
Cutanda. It comprises, besides the agronomical branch already alluded 
to, coTisisting of a library and a collection of models, woods, cerealia, 
and fruits — the botanical library, the herbariums, and the store of 
seeds. The library, which is w^ell arranged, is seemingly complete as 
regards the older wot ks, but it is poor in more recent publications. 
The seed -store is arranged according to the Linnaean system, and has 
an especial seed-collector (semillero), who gathers the seeds in the 
garden, and diMributes them among otlier garden^ He stands under 
Cutanda, who is the director of the garden of Madrid, only as regards 
corresponding with other gardens, which are connected with it by ex- 
changing seeds, superintending generally the garden cultivation, and 
enriching it v^ith new species, but he has nothing to do with the culti- 
vation itself. The herbatiums constitute the most important portion 
of the botanical museum ; those of Cavaiiilles, Rodriguez, Nee, Cle- 
mente. part of the collections of LMrasca, Pounet, and otiiers, being 
kept there ; likewise many plants of Boi^sier and Reuter, some gathered 
by the writer of this notice, and by several of tiie pupils of the botanical 
institution. All the^e collections were l}ing in the greatest confusion 
in Rodriguez's time, so that it was utterly impossible to compare any 
plant, or examine any particular original specimen. Cutanda has made 
it a point of piimary impoitarice to introduce some order into tliis 
cliaos. after four years of constant exertion, aided by the semillero, 
Don Ftancisco Alea, a young, zealous, and clever botanist. All the 
said collections form now one general herbarium, of about 30,000 
species, arranged according to De Candolle’s method. The specimens 
of each species, in the several herbariums, are placed separately in 
sheets of paper, having a printed label with the name of the herbaritiBi 
attached ; and a detailed catalogue rentiers the search after any par- 
ticular species very easy. Cutanda is now engaged in deteriiiiiiiug all 
the species in this general herbarium, fiom first to last, because ^ere arf 
Baany plants iu it, either not at all, or wrongly named. It is likely 
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to obtain soon a very considerable addition in Lagasca’s herbarium, 
which the Government intends purchasing. One portion of this latter, 
consisting of some hundreds of packets, is in the natural -history build- 
ing ; the other, in about twenty oases, lies at the Custom-house in 
Malaga, where both have continued many years, because Lagasca’s 
heirs, who are uneducated people, caring nothing about botany, have 
declined to defray the expenses of warehousing the collections. 

The number of cultivated plants in the Madrid ganlen very little 
exceeds 5,000 species. The catalogue, published in 1 849 by the three 
professors, at their own expense, comprises 3,780 species, — that is, such 
only as they were able to determine since the death of Rodriguez, which 
took place in the summer of 1847. He had — it is impossible to guess 
for what reason — removed all the labels of the plants 1 Cutanda takes 
much pains to increase the number of plants, and is particularly anx- 
ious that the Madrid garden should cultivate all the plants of the penin- 
sula. As a member of the Comicion de la Carta geologica de Espanna 
(which chart, at present merely an accurate geognostic-botanical one 
of the province of Madrid, is to be published at the charge of the Go- 
vernment) Cutandn is obliged to undertake annual journeys, in order to 
study the vegetation of the country ; on which occasion, he is always 
ac>companied by the semillero, who collects seeds and plants for the 
garden. If this honest, zealous, and disinterested young man is long 
spared, the Madrid garden may be expected gradually to recover the 
rank it held in Cavanilles’s time. I^t year the government built a 
hot-house, which was hitherto entirely wanting. It is still more to be 
wished that a better supply of water could be obtained ; at present it 
is scarcely adequate for watering one-half of the very considerable area 
of the garden, especially in summer. 

"What is hoped for in regard to the Madrid garden, has partly been 
accomplished in that of Valencia. When tlie author visited it for the 
first time in 1844, it was only nominally a botanical garden, in which 
little more was cultivated than oranges, limes, roses, and common 
ornamental jdants; whereas it is at present in tolerable order, and 
contains more than 6,000 species. There is a pretty large glass-house, 
one-half being a caldarium, the other a tepiclariuni : in the former 
are cultivated nearly 130 species of Orchide®, and 50 of Palms ; in the 
latter, among others, a considerable number of tropical and subtropical 
Ferns. A second house is to be erected in the course of the present 
year. A number of Crassulace© and Cacte®, and similar plants of 
New Holland and the Cape, grow in the open air. The general 
number is constantly augmenting, and everything is done to cultivate 
plants of colder climates than the Valencian, means of watering, 
artificial rocks, shrubberies, &c. This sudden and advantageous change 
in the state of things is almost exclusively due to the then Rector of 
the University of Valencia, Don Francisco Carbonell. This learned, 
energetic, and wealthy gentleman, was political chief of Valencia in 
1844, and was much dreaded throughout the kingdom, on account 
of his inflexible and rather despotic procedure ; but lie made it a point, 
it seems, to restore, at any cost, the university garden. Though a 
diplomatist, and not a botanist, he interests himself actively in na- 
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tural history, especially zoology and botany. The hitherto very in- 
significant zoological museum of the university was considerably en- 
larged during his rectorship; for instance, the indigenous birds of 
Valencia, especially tlie numerous water-birds of the Albufera Sea, 
have been added, and form a very interesting collection. The director 
is Professor Don Jgnatio Vidal, who is said to be a good zoologist. 
But Carboneirs real hobby is the botanic garden. He has removed, 
somewhat arbitrarily, the old personnel^ with the exception of D. Jose 
Piscueta, Professor of Botany, who was garden-director in 1844, and 
continues so still, though, of course, only nominally ; and he has 
attached to it a clever, scientific French gardener, M. Jean Bobillard, 
a zealous young man ; and as the public funds were too insignificant to 
restore and support the garden, he has contributed large sums out of 
his own means. M. Robillard has placed him«elf in communication 
with the leading* gardens in Europe, and will be able, under the powerful 
patronage of' Carbonell, to double and treble the number of plants in a 
short time. If we take into account the excellence of the climate of 
Valencia — in which New Holland and Cape plants, as well as many 
plants of tropical countries, thrive in the open ground — the superiority 
of the soil, the abundant supply of water, the continually moist and 
never-too-hot air — it must be admitted that we have here a combination 
of all the conditions required for a grand botanic estaMishment ; and 
such the Valencia garden will become, if Carboneirs life is spared and 
his rectorship continued. I will, in conclusion, specify some of the 
rarities in the garden ; rarities, at least, as concern the individual 
specimens. The large water basin is filled with tropical aquatics, such 
as several plants of Nelumbium speciosum in full bloom at the time 
I speak of (August), and remarkable on account of tlie great size 
of the flowers and leaves. In tlie open air grow small trees of Gle- 
ditschia caspica, the stem of which is armed with compound spines a 
span long ; Parkinsoniaaculeata ; Araucaria excelsa and imbricata ; and 
a splendid specimen of Yucca fiiamentosa, with a stem eight feet high 
and nearly one foot tliick. The Parkinsonia is a layer from an old large 
tree, which was ignorantly cut down by the Canon Carrascosaj^formerly 
director of the agronomical garden, now united with the botanic garden. 
The Chamseiops humilis, which so much astonished me in 1844, is 
fortunately still in existence, and it measures nearly twenty feet in 
height. The proper “botanical school'*’ remains still a Linneeau 
arrangement, but it is intended to put it in order according to the 
natural system. May tfie Valencia garden continue its progress 
towards perfection, and serve as a praiseworthy pattern of imitation for 
all the other botanica^ establishments in Spain! — Hooker* s Journal of 
Botany, 


THE EXHIBITION OF TULIPS AT MANCHESTEE, 1851. 

BY DAHL. 

The readers of the Flobicultural Cabinet will >eni€mber that in 
the July number of last year^I gave a report of the northern exhibi- 
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tioQ, held at the Corn Exchange in this town. It was then decided 
by the Committee that the meeting for 1851 should be held at Derby. 
In the interim there has arisen a little misunderstanding between some 
of the exhibitors and the Committee, and the result has been (though 
there has been for some years on exhibition in this town,) that this 
year the show should be of greater magnitude. This meeting was 
held on Friday, May 3Cth, at the Belle Vue Gardens, a very pretty 
place of resort, about three miles out of tho town, a place very appro- 
priate for the pur|H)se. The Tulips were placed in a covered tent, 
upwards of fifty yards in length, and I am pleased to report that it was 
an imposing sight. A table fifty yards long, covered with blooms, was 
a display that only a Tulip fancier can duly appreciate. The whole 
was far superior to the grand northern gathering of the last year. 

It really is a pleasure to see that the cultivators around Manchester 
are making a rapid stride in the march of improvement, and at this 
exhibition they came out well, which, with a few exceptions, would not 
displease the most fastidious fancier^ and even those few exceptions 
appear to be more the o tinging to old associations than a wish to be 
diverse from the rules laid down in the southern parts of the country. 

The prizes were as follows : — 


One Pan, to which a pint Silver Taukard was awarded. 

Queen Charlotte. Charles XII. 

Liouis XVI. Unique. 

Polyphemus. Heroine, extra fine. 


Feathered Bizarres. 

1. Charles XII. ' | 

*2. Lord Lilford (Crompton's) 
*3. Magnum Bonum. 

*4. Sans Joe. 

5. Surpass Catafalque. 

6. Slater’s Prime Minister. 

7. Passe Perputa. 

8. Duke of Savoy. 

9. Trafalgar. 

Flamed Bizarres. ' 

1. George IV. , 

2. Polyphemus. 

3. Sans Joe. 

*4. Shakspeare. 

5. Lustre. 

6. Duke of Devonshire. 

7. Albion. I 

*8. Lord Stanley. 

9. La Cantique. ’ 


Feathered Byblomens. 

*1. Bienfait Incomparable. 

2. Balunic. 

3. Buckley’s Beauty. 

4. Incomparable Surpassant. 

5. Kossuth. 

*6. Baquet. 

7. Lincashire Hero. 

*8. Gibbon’s Seedling. 

*9. Violet Amable. 

Flamed Byblomens. 

•1. Queen Charlotte. 

*2. Hbi de Siam. 

3. Bienfait. 

4. Atlas. 

6. Incomparable. 

6. Democrat (Dixot/s). 

7. David. 

8. Violet (Walter’s). 

9. Black Baguet* 
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Flamed Bosei, 

1. Unique. 

2. Yettia. 

•3* Triumph Royal. 

4. Lady Crew. 

5. Aglaia. 

6. Compte de Yergennis. 

7. Guerrier. 

8. Lord Hill. 

9. Camillus. 

Feathered Roses. 

*1. Heroine. 

•2. Compte. 

*3. Aglaia. 

•4. Lady Crew. 

5. Wiliner’s Prince of 

Wales. 

6. Bion. 

7. Andromeda. 

8. Lidy Lilford. 

9. Duke de Bronte. 


3. Andromeda. 

4. Catherine. 

5. Jackson’s Rose. 

Byblomen Breeders. 

1. Unknown. 

2. Gibbon’s Seedling. 

3. Lady Seymour. 

4. Sancla ^phia. 

5. Bacchus. 

Bizarre Breeders. 

1. Prime Minister. 

2. Polyphemus. 

3. Masterpiece. 

4. Abdolfuiimus. 

5. Unknown. 

Selfs. 

1st. 

White Flag. 

Roi de Mine d’Or. 


Rose Breeders. 

1. Lord Derby. 

2. Lady Suffield. 

Those marked thus (* 


2nd. 

Alba Perfecta. 
Strong’s Yellow, 
were splendid blooms. 


Among the blooms exhibited was Crompton’s Lord Lilford^ a 
feathered bizarre, a northern .needling, finer this season than I have 
ever seen it before, and will become a useful and popular flower. 
Lady Lilford., a feathered rose, another northern, was conspicuous, 
and will be prized. Queen Charlotte., an old northern, and Gibbons* 
Sable Monarchy are two of the best heavy-flamed b}blomen8 that the 
north has pro<iuced. Slater’s Prime Minister is another northern gem, 
and is a new broke feathered bizarre, in the style of Walker’s King 
in its best state, but antagonistic to that flower; it is steady in 
its habit ; the only drawback in the bloom shown was that the three 
outer petals had suffered by the frost. Bienfaity Heroine, Buckley’s 
Beauty, Lord Stanley, and many others, were in fine state, and fit for 
the most fastiiiious gaze. Conspicuous in the group w'as Alexander’s 
Monarchy a fine feathered bizarre, but, owing to some little defect, it 
did not gain a prize ; it^must become a favourite. There were some 
flowers shown under wrong names, wdiich is not to be wondered at 
when it is taken into consideration that some of the exhibitors were 
poor men, but to their credit can grow a Tulip fit for competition, and 
can take a pleasure in employing their spare time over their Tulip-beds, 
instead of wasting it at the beer-shops. [Yery highly to be com- 
mended. — Editor.] Who can with pleasure join in chorus with the 
poet when he sings — 
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Not a tree, 

A plant, a leaf, a blossom, but contains 
A folio volume. We may read, and read. 

And read again, and still find something new, 
Something to please, and something to instruct.** 


ORIGIN OF SEVERAL VARIETIES OF MOSS ROSES. 

BY MR. H. SHAILBR, CHAPEL NURSERT, BATTERSEA FIELDS, LONDON. 

On the first introduction of the old red moss rose, in or about the year 
1735, it was sent over with some plants of orange trees, from the Italian 
States, to Mr. Wrench, then a nurseryman and gardener, at Broom- 
house, Fulham, the same land being now in the occupation of the 
descendants of that family, the Messrs. Fitch, extensive market gar- 
deners, &c. It remained in that family nearly twenty years, without 
being much noticed or circulated, until a nurseryman, named Grey, of 
the Fulham nursery, now Messrs. Osborn’s, brought it into note. The 
first production cf the white moss rose, which took place in the year 
1788, was from a sucker, or underground shoot. My father, Henry 
Shailer, nurserj’man, of Little Chelsea, an extensive grower of moss 
roses, perceiving it to be a lifsus naturce^ from a stool of the red moss, 
cut it oflf, and budded it on the w’hite Provence, or Rose La Blanche 
Unique. The buds flowered the following season a pale blush. He 
budded them again the next season, when the flower came much whiter. 
It was then figured in Andrew^ s Rosary^ under the name of Sbailer’s 
While Moss. He then sold it out, the first plants to Loid Kimbolton, 
then to the Marquis of Blandford, Lady de Cliffbid, the Duke of 
Gloucester, &c., at five guineas per plant. He continued to sell at that 
pi ice for three years ; he then entered into a contract with those highly 
re.«ipectable and extensive nurserymen, Messrs. Lee and Kennedy, of 
Hammersmith, they taking as many plants as he could grow for three 
years, at 20s, per plant, binding him not to sell to any one else under 
42s. per plant. After cutting down the shoots which produced tlie 
white moss, the plant threw up two weak shoots, which he budded 
from ; they flowered the second season from the buds, and that was the 
birth of the 6trij)ed moss rose, a most beautiful and delicate variety, 
but when grown very strong, apt to go back to the original parent. 
The first production of the single red moss rose, 1807, was a sport of 
nature. My father sent some plants of moss rose* to a nurseryman, 
named Essex, at Colchester, and on the receipt of a letter from that 
person, 1 went with my father to see the plant when it was in bloom. 
I took some cuttings away with me to bud, and the following autumn 
fetched the original plant to our nursery, at Little Chelsea, from whence 
we sent the first plants out, at 5s, The old scarlet moss rose, which is 
a semidouble, first flowered in 1808, on a plant given by my father to 
his brother, F. Shailer, of Cook’s Ground and Queen’s Elm, Chelsea. 
The first production of the Moss de meux was from a sport of the old 
De meux, in the neighboiirhood of Bristol, but brought into a high 
state of perfection by Messrs. Lee, of Hammersmith. The l^e-leaf 
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Moss Bose I must claim myself. It was a sport of nature. I disco* 
vered it on a Sunday afternoon, in the month of June, 1813. I sold 
the wtiole stock to Messrs. Lee, of Hammersmith. It has a delicate 
shell-like form, and is a beautiful blush ; now nearly extinct. On the 
first known pr^uction of La Blanche Unique, or the white Provence, 
it was discovered by Mr. Daniel Grimwood, nurseryman, of Little 
Chelsea. He was on a journey of business, in the county of Norfolk, 
in the month of July, 1775, when riding very leisurely along the road, 
he perceived a Hose of great whiteness, in a mill ; he alighted, and on 
close inspection, discovered it to be a Provence Bose. He then sought 
an interview with the inmate of the mill, who was an elderly female, 
and begged a flower, which was instantly given him, and in return he 
gave her a guinea. In cutting off the flower he cut three buds. He 
went to the first inn, packed it up, and sent it direct to my father, who 
was then his foreman, at his nurser}^ Little Chelsea, requesting him to 
bud U, which he did, and two of the buds grew. In the following 
autumn he went down to the same place, and, for five guineas, brought 
the whole stock away. He then made an arrangement with my father 
to propagate it, allowing him 5s\ per plant, for three y^ars. At the 
expiration of that time he sold it out, at 21s. per plant, my father’s 
share amounting to upwards of 300/. Mr. Grimwood sent the old lady 
at the mill a snperb silver tankard, &c., to the amount of 60/. The 
Shailer’s Provence, or Rosea gracilis, so named by Me>sr8. Lee, w^as 
raised from seeds of the Spirieless or Virgin’s Rose, sown by myself 
in 1799, and flowered in 1802. We raised numerous varieties from 
seed up to 1816, and generally sold them to Messrs. Lee, who sent them 
out under their own naming , — Extract from radical Gardener. 



IN THE rXiOWEE OAmXXBN. 

J ULY is proverbially a hot and dry one, it will therefore 
be highly necessary, during the continuance of dry 
weather, to admiiitster copious supplies of water. This should be done 
towards the evening of each day, because the plants have then time to 
absorb the water gradually, and appropriate such portion as contributes 
to thdr well-being. It is only in extreme cases that water should be 
given in tlie morning, because it is then so quickly exhaled front the 
soil, as well as the leaves, that its refreshing and nutrimental properties 
are almost wholly wasted Rain-water is best, or that from an exposed 
pond or tank. Where beds of plants have been repeatedly watered 
through a rose, the suiface of the soil will probably have become 
crust^ and almost impervious to iiH)i>ture; consequently they ought to 
be stirred over occasionally wiih a small fork. ‘ Continue to make up 
any deficiencies in ihe*beds. A few annuals, as Mignonette, &c., may 
now be sown to bloom in the autumn, also biennials to bloom next 
year. 

Florists’ Flowers. — Auriculas should be kept in the shade, and 
occasionally watered as ifbcessary. At tliis season of the year the 
plants are often attacked \\ith green fly, which should be reino\ed with 
a camel-hair brush, or dip the plants in a solution of tobacco-water. 
Tulips will have peifected their growth, anti should now be taken up, 
as if allowed to remain too long it invariably acts prejudicially on the 
bulb. Ranunculuses will requite to be taken up as soon as their 
foliage has become withered and dry, and the roots preset ved in bags. 
Pinks may still be piped, if not already done, as lecointnemied last 
month. Carnations di\\d Picolees: As the pods are fully formed and 
ready to open, secure them round with a ring of India-rubber, gutta- 
percha, or bass, to prevent their bursting on one side. When blown, 
they should be shaded. Never suffer the plants to flag for want of 
water. Proceed with layering. Dahlias will require thinning out 
freely as they advance in growth. In dry weather give water very 
freely, and if the plants are sprinkled overhead late in the evening with 
a fine rose or syringe, their luxuriance will be greatly promoted. Trap 
earwigs by all possible means, on the principle that prevention is better 
than cure; they will not be wanted when the blooming season comes 
on. Pelargoniums that have shed their flowers should be cut down, 
disrooted, and potted in smaller pots, keeping the plants for a week in 
a close frame, to assist them in developing their new shoots. S*>ses 
may now be budded, moist weather being best for the operation. It is 
of importance that there should be a resemblance between the bud and 
the stock as to the vigour of vegetative growthi in order to ensure a 
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successful result* If a Bose of slow development is budded on a 
rampant briar, and all the strength of the latter is turned into the para« 
sitloal stranger, health cannot be maintained, nor will a fmlj vegw* 
tating Bose submit to be impeded in its progress by a sluggMh stoek. 
Thin away surplus branches from all stocks not budded as early^as pos- 
sible, not to wait a day even, but get the branches left 9^oog and 
healthy* 

IN THE FOBOZNa FEAlIBi 

Where stove and greenhouse plants afford suitable cuttings, propa^ 
gation may still be pursued ; as, generally speaking, it can be practi^ 
with greater success in the early than in the latter part of the year. It 
should be remembered that the propagation of most plants is facilitated 
by the employment of bottom-heat anil bell-glasses. Stove plants will 
derive great advantage from a partial shading during the glare of the 
day, and will be less liable to injury from drought. Many plants that 
have made vigorous growth will require sliifting, especially such as 
Justicias, Clerodendrons, &c. Give plenty of water at the roots, 
syringe often in the evening, and keep the floors of the house and every 
part damp, to assist in maintaiuiiig a humid atmosphere; it is sur- 
prising the amount of evaporation going on at this season. Bulbs of 
Amaryllis, and other stove and greenhouse plants, can be put together 
in a pit or frame, where they will be near the glass, and where the 
influence of the sun, with a gradual diminution of water, will mature 
them. Never permitting the foliage to dag is a good criterion as to 
the quantity of moisture required, and they may be kept as near that 
state as possible. 


ZMT THE QEEEHHOTJSE, Aot 

As a free ingress of air must necessarily be permitted during fine 
weather, its rapid circulation, conjoined with active solar heat, must 
cause a rapid evaporation both from the plants and soil ; hence there 
exists a necessity, under the abo\e circumstance^, of watering and 
syringing frequently. However beneficial a screen may be during 
bright hot weather, its presence is not required while the sun is 
obscured. Encourage the growth of Azaleas and Camellias by keeping 
them comparatively close (with shade during sunshine), and supplying 
them liberally with moisture administered by the syringe. As prol^bly 
increased room will be obtained by the removal of many plants to the 
flower-beds, the space might be appropriated to the cultivation of plants 
of the commoner sort,- for an autumn display. The pits will be found 
useful for many hard-wooded greenhouse plants, impatient of too much 
heat. Propagate Boses by cuttings from those plants which have been 
forced, and place the plants in a rather shady situation, in order that 
they may have a period of rest for a few weeks. Calceolarias that have 
ceased blooming should be re-potted; cut off dead tops, place the 
plants in a situation where they can be shaded from hot sun, admitting 
it morning and evening. Seed should be sown, so as lo have tiie plants 
strong, to endure winter ; such will bloom next season, and be much more 
vigorous than plants raised from cuttings. Cinerarias also that have 
done blooming should have the tops cut off, be fumigated in a eioae 
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framei as they are often affected with green fly ; after which the plants 
should be turned out of the pots, and planted in a somewhat raised bed 
of good soil, in the garden. Sow seed now ; the young plants will 
bloom early next spring. Epacrises, Ericas, &c , now done blooming 
may be cut in, to render them bushy. The tubers of Tropaeolunis 
which have ceased blooming, and the tops withered, must be taken oui 
of the soil, or be kept in a bag, (&c., or the pot must be put aside 
where it may liave the soil kept dry till pottiug time. Greenhouse 
plants placed in the open air in pots should have frequent waterings al 
the under side of tlie foliage, to destroy or ke^p down green fly. Moss 
laid lightly between the pots keeps the roots somewhat cool, and tends 
to promote the health of the plants. Occasionally water the moss, i1 
the weather be hot and dry. 


SEEDLING PELARGONIUMS OF 1851. 

The following superb \arieties have been laised by G. W. Hoyle, E-^q. 
of Reading: — 

Remus. — Upper petals, dark clouded, margined w ith fine crimson , 
under petals bright pink, with a crimson spot in the middle of each ^ 
centre of blo^soin white. The petals are of good substance, the edge- 
even, and the flow’er q|‘ first-mte form and excellence. 

Magnet. — Upper petals dark clouded, shading off with scarlet 
crimson ; under petals bright rosy scai let, tinged at the lower part with 
violet and white ; petals of good substance, and flower of fine form 
The first prize (silver medal) wn^ awarded for this flower at the Pelar- 
gonium Fund Exhibition, Regent’s Park, June 11th. It had a first 
class certificate at the National Floricultural Society. 

Ganymede. — Upper petals dark crimson-purpie, with a narrow 
edging of rose ; lower petals, beautiful pink ; centre of flower, pure 
white. Fine substance and first-rate form. This obtained the fburtii 
prize at the Pelargonium Exhibition, and a first-class certificate at ths 
National Floricultural Society. 

Rlise. — ^Upper petals, bright rosy-scarlet, with a dark crimson blotch 
and a distinct nairow edging of rose; lower petals, bright flesh-colour ; 
and a laige white centre. Of good substance ; very showy. Obtained 
the third prize ’at the Pelargonium Exhibition ; a first-class certificate 
at the Royal Botanic, also at the National. 

Beatrice. — Upper petals very dark maroon, with a narrow edging oi 
crimson ; lower petals rosy-flesh colour, with a red spot in the ceiilie 
of each ; centre white. Very distinct and showy. 

Colonel of the Buffs. — Upper petals rich red, with a very dark 
blotch ; lower petals a bufiP-red. Distinct and showy. 

Herald. — Upper petals rich maroon-crimson, with a narrow flesh- 
coloured edging ; lower petals a pretty pale blush ; centre white; verj 
pretty. The seventh prize at the Pelargonium Exhibition. 

Chieftain. — Upper petals crimson maroon, with a rosynsoarlel 
edging ; lower peti^ pale rosy-red ; a small white centre. Certificatt 
at the National. 
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firame, as they are often affected with green fiy ; after which tlie plants 
should be turned out of the pots, and planted in a somewhat raised bed 
of good soil, in the garden. Sow seed now; the young plants will 
bloom early next spring. Epacrises, Ericas, &c , now done blooming, 
may be cut in, to render them bushy. The tubers of Tropeeolums 
which have cea^ blooming, and the tops withered, must be taken out 
of the soil, or be kept in a bag, &c., or the pot must be put aside, 
where it may liave the soil kept dry till potting time. Greenhouse 
plants placed in the open air in pots should have frequent waterings at 
the under side of the foliage, to destroy or keep down green fly. Moss 
laid lightly between the pots keeps the roots somewhat cool, and tends 
to promote the health of the plants. Occasionally water the moss, if 
the weather be hot and dry. 


SEEDLING PELARGONIUMS OF 1851. 

The following superb varieties have been raised by G. W. Hoyle, E^q., 
of Reading: — 

Remus . — Upper petals, dark clouded, margined wdth fine crimson ; 
under petals bright pink, with a crimson spot in the middle of each ; 
centre of blossom white. Tlie petals are of good substance, the edges 
even, and the flower q|* first-rate form and excellence. 

Magnet. — Upper petals dark clouded, shading off with scarlet 
crimson ; under petals bright rosy scailet, tinged at the lower part w ith 
violet and white ; petals of good substance, and flow'er of fine form. 
The first prize (silver medal) w'as aw'arded for this flower at the Pelar- 
gonium Fund Exhibition, Regent’s Park, June 11th. It had a first 
class certificate at the National Flon'cultural Society. 

Ganymede. — Upper petals dark crimson-purple, with a narrow 
edging of rose ; lower petals, beautiful pink ; centre of flower, pure 
white. Fine substance and flrst-rate form. This obtaine(i the fourth 
prize at the Pelargonium Exhibition, and a first-class certificate at the 
National Floricultural Society. 

Blise. — ^Upper petals, bright rosy-scarlet, with a dark crimson blotch, 
and a distinct narrow edging of rose ; lower petals, bright flesh-colour ; 
and a large white centre. Of good substance; very showy. Obtained 
the third prize 'at the Pelargonium Exhibition ; a first-class certificate 
at the Royal Botanic, also at the National, 

Beatrice. — Upper petals very dark maroon, with a narrow edging of 
crimson ; lower petals rosy-flesli colour, with a red spot in the centre 
of each ; centre white. Very distinct and showy. 

Colonel of the Buffs. — Upper petals rich red, with a very dark 
blotch ; lower petals a buff-red. Distinct and showy. 

Herald. — Upper petals rich maroon-crimson, with a narrow flesh- 
coloured edging ; lower petals a pretty pale blush ; centre white; very 
preitv. The seventh prize at the Pelargonium Exhibition. 

Chiefiain. — Upper petals crimson maroon, with a rosy-scarlet 
edging ; lower petals pale rosy-red ; a small white centre. Certificate 
at the National. 






PELARGONIUM— ROSEA-STRIATUM. 


T his singularly pretty variety was raised by H. C. Wise, Esq., from 
whom it was obtained by Mens. Meillez, nurseryman, of Esquermes, 
near Lille, in France. We understand the variegation in the flowers 
is constant ; from which circumstance we may expect, by hybridizing 
with others, a new section of novelties will be produced. 

It is figured in Mr. Van Houtte^s Flora, of whom, we suppose, as 
well as of Mr, Meillez, plants may be had, and it certainly deserves a 
place in all collections of fancy varieties. 

The interesting article’ by our respected correspondent “ Orion,” 
continued on page 199 of our present Number, rwiders it unnecessary 
for us here to enlai^ upon this beautiful tribe of flowers. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 


Acacia gbardis (the Ghard AcacIa). — Hiis very showy flower- 
ing species is a medium-sized shrub, with Mimosa-like foliage. The 
flowers are borne in profusion, each globe-shaped, and about half an 
inch in diameter. They are of a deep yellow colour. It is one of the 
handsomest of this charming tribe of plants, and ought to have a place 
in every greenhouse. Plants liave been shown at the Regent^tteet 
Rooms of the Horticultural Society during the present s^i, and con- 
sidered one of the most elegant. (Figur^ in mag. ^Sofony.) 


Acacia hispidissima.— A Swan River shrub, much brancbecl, and 
of dwarf habit The foliage is small. Mimosa-like. It is a most pro- 
fUse bloomer, each blossom globe-shaped, half an inch in dkmeterjjM 
a deep golden yellow. It h soflieilrhat like A. pulchdla, wt 
handsomer* than that charming wiecies. It m^ts a place 
greenhouse. (Figured in Bot. mag*^ 4568.) Amoi^ thegay nowfl* 
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Bftunmu DaBwnnn. — ^This vaj bandsome Barberrjr i« an ever- 
men, of modoate-aized growth, from three to five ftet high, biuhy. 
llie leavee are email, of a rich deep green. The flowws, borne in pro* 
fuaion, of a rich deep yellow. It is quite hardy, and well deserves a 
place in every shrubb^. 


BftouoHTONiA uiAciNA.— This pretty flowering Orcbideous plant 
is a native of the West Indies, we believe of St. Domingo. It is in 
tile collections around London. Each blossom is near two inches 
across, of a pretty lilac colour, with a yellow streak down the centre of 
the lip. It has bloomed at Mr. Rucker’s, and at Messrs. Henderson's, 
of Pine Apple-place. (Figured in Magazine of Botang.) 


Cant0a iDXiFOUA (synonyme, C. hbpendens). — A very iqilendid 
plate of this handsome, flowery, half-hardy, shrubby plant is given in 
Paxton's Flower Garden for July, illustrative of which are the fol- 
lowing particulars : — 

“ It is doubtless true that Cardua buxifolta is a variable plant, more 
or less downy, and having flowers either crimson and yeUow, as tliis is, 
or white and yellow, or, perhaps, merely yellow. All these forms may 
be expected to appear from the same batch of seeds. In fact, among 
Mr. W. ^bb’s dried specimens, no fewer than six diflerent numbers 
are occupied by the forms of the same species, viz., this C. biaeifolia. 
But the materials before us lead to the inference that other forms of the 
genus exist in temperate South America, which are specifically dbtinct 
from C. buxifolia, and from each other. 

“ In the first place we have a Peruvian plant, collected by Dombey, 
and dutributed by the Paris Her^um, under the name of ‘ C. grandi- 
flora. No. 382.’ This, which is nearly entirely smooth, has much 
shorter flowers and blunter leaves than C. buxifolia, the calyx being 
almost half as long as the corolla tube ; it is probably C. ooata. 

“ Among Bridge’s last Bolivian collection is a shrub with leaves 
and calyxes covered all over with a viscid glandular pubescence, an 
extremely narrow crimson-streaked corolla and calyx. This we pre- 
sume to be V. tomentosum. 


“ Finally, we have in the same collection a species, with flowers 
grojring singly at the end of short lateral branches, and calyxes almost 
^ as long as the tube of the yeUow corolla, and to this tlie name of 
C. untflora seems to belong. 

41 . ‘1 1“®^ plante.Cand Others) are likely to appear in our gardens, now 
that tte imputation of seeds has commenced into this country. They 

Pe«0“ have corre- 

spondenfs in Bolivia or Peru.” 


imidir ?^*F^** e ae^Iing, raised by Mr. Einghorn, 

SST? to tlw Earl of ^orw, at Twickenham. It has the habit 
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' E. <^EAHmFiOEA*EuEaA.— aDd foliage of E. gmndiflora, and 
the large flowera of a d«ep crimsm^ tipped with ‘white* Mr. l^ng* 
horn’s seedling. 

E. KiHOROBHir. — Habit and foliage of E. grandiflora. The tube 
of the flower is rather shorter, of a clear rose colour at the lowwr part, 
and paler upwards, with the tip of a pure white. Very neat and 
pretty. Mr. Kinghorn’s seedling. 

E. HrAciNTHjFLOBA CAHDiDisstMA. —Habit and foliage of £• vart* 
abilis. Corolla of a broad bell-shaped form, and of a pure white. 
Seedling of Mr. Story’s. The four are figured in Mctgazine of 

Both Mr. Kinghorn and Mr. Story have paid considerable attention 
to the improvement of this charming tribe of plants, and they have 
been amply repaid by the valuable hybrids which they have supplied 
the floial public with. There is still room fur much more to be done. 
Why may we not iiave some of the habit of E. pulchella, with bright 
crimsoB, red, or scarlet flowers, and thus increase the b^ties which 
are summer bloomers ; and similar coloured ones having the habit and 
form of E. iinpressa, campanulata, &c., and thus improve the winter 
bloomers ? Attempts to raise hybrids will be highly interesting, and 
the result satisfactory. Similar attempts with many other families of 
greenhouse plants would amply repay for every attention. 

Gjloxinia Petoiana. — handsome hybrid, raised at Somerleyton 
Hall gardens, in Suffolk. The ground is white, and the upper and 
lower parts of the throat surrounded (as in G. Fyfiana) with a rich 
crimson-like colour. Messrs. Youell and Co. obtained the stock of 
plants. 

Nymph^e rubra. The Crimson Water-Lily. — It is a stove 
aquatic from the East Indies. We recently saw it in fine bloom in the 
large aquatic house at the nursery of Messrs. Knight and Perry, 
King’s-road, Chelsea. The flowers were eight inches across, of a rich 
crimson colour, which produced a pretty contrast with the flowers of 
other kinds then in bloom in the same house. It is very showy. 
(Figured in Paxton's Flower Garden.) 

Pelargonium Golden Admiration. — One of the usually termed 
Scarlet- Geranium section. It has rich golden variegated foliage, a 
free bloomer, the flowers large, and of a brilliant scarlet 

P. Beauty op the Parterre. — Foliage green, with a very distinct 
dark horse-shoe marking. The plant is of dwarf habit, blooming 
freely. The flowers are of a bright salmon colour. Very pretty, and 
excellent for beds or pots. 

P. Bridal Bouquet. — The leaves have a green centre, surrounded 
with clear wliite ; a free bloomer, having flowers of a deep crimson- 
scarlet 

P. Punch. — Foliage green, dwarf habit, and blooms very freely. The 
flowers are of fine form, of a rich scarlet, and borne in very large heads. 
It is a charming variety for beds or pots. There are some beds of it 
in the Boyal Ga^ens of Kew, which surpass all others of its class. 

E 2 
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P. Jtot. — ^F oliage green. Flowers good form, in large heads, of a 
pretty rosy-aalmtm colour. There is a bed of it at Kew, which has a 
very pretty appearance. 

P. Peach Blossom.— The leaves are large, similarly marked to Lee’s 
Flower of the Day. A free bloomer, flowers good form, of a salmon 
colour. 

P. Command£R*£n-Chi£f. — The foliage is green, with a very pretty 
horse-shoe mark of velvet and yellowish i^. The flowers are of a rich 
orange-scarlet, good form, and produced in large heads. An excellent 
variety^ either for beds or pots, and very handsome in any situation. 
The young stems as well as flower-stalks are of a yellow-cream colour, 
almost pure transparent^ and have a very pretty appearance* 

P. Princess Alice (Ingram’s). — The foliage entire green, similar to 
Lucea-rosea. The flowers are produced in large heads, good form, and 
of a very rich rosy -pink. A very beautiful variety, the best of its 
class. It was raised in the Royal Gardens at Frogmore, near Windsor. 

P. Princess Royai.. — A neat dwarf-growing variety, blooming verv 
freely. The leaves are of a deep green, with a most distinct black 
horse-shoe mark. The flowers are of a deep crimson-scarlet. Remark- 
ably neat ; a pretty variety, either for beds or pots. 

P. Lilac Unique. — All who see the Purple Unique admire its ricli 
purple flowers, borne in such profusion. The Lilac Unique is a charm- 
ing companion to it, of a pretty lilac, with a distinct dark spot on each 
of the upper petals. The flowers of similar size to the purple variety. 
Both are admirable for beds or pots, and bloom well during winter 
ill-doors. 

P. Scarlet Defiance. — ^Foliage green ; flowers good form, of a bril- 
liant scarlet, with a white eye, produced in large heads, of a dwarf 
habit. 

P. Sir Joseph Hume. — The foliage green, and the flowers of good 
form, a rich scarlet, with white eye. Very pretty and showy. 

Pleione humilis. The Humble. (Synonym ; Epidendrum hu- 
mile, Ccelogyne humilis, Cymbidium humile.) — Dr. Buchanan Hamil- 
ton discovered this little gem in Upjier Nepal, among moss, on the 
trunk of trees. Mr. Lobb has sent it to Messrs. Veitch from the 
Khasijah Hills. It is an Alpine herbaceous plant. The flowers appear 
before the leaves. Each blossom is three inches across. Petals and 
semis narrowisb, but the lip is broad. The former are of a pale lilac 
colour, and .the latter w'hite, having at the sides a broad margin of 
yellow, dotted numerously with red spots, and the end of the lip too. 
Each flower-stem rises about two inches high. (Figured in Paxton*s 
Flower Gatden.) 

Pyxidanthera barbulata. The Bearded. (Synonyme: l)ia- 
pensia barlmlata, D.^ cuneifolia.)-— A small tufled, procumbent, creep- 
Ing, and wide-spreading shrub. It grows in the warm pine barrens” 
of New Jersey. Sir W. J. Hooker states, « Early in the month of 
May 1 was gfratified, on the arrival of the Royai mail-steamer from 
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New Taric» with tufU of this ciianuiog little phmt sent me by Mr. 
Evans, of Badnpr, Pelgwere, gathered in ISfew Jersey, and they were 
as fresh and as full of perfect flowers as if that day removed from their 
native soil.” The leaves are heath-like^ about half an inch loag. Tha 
flowers are one-petalled^ having five divisions, white ; each blossom 
nearly half an inch across, and produced so numerously as to form a 
carpet of flowers. The blossoms are red before expanding. Plants 
have been received at the Royal Gardens of Kew ; but they did not 
survive long. It is a very handsome, low, prostrate plant, and would 
be valuable for a rock-work, on which a suitable situation, either open 
or shaded, might be appropriated for it. (Figured in Mag.y 
4592 .) 


The following handsome Flowers a,re in bloom in the Rogal Gardens 

of Kew : — 

Pelargonium Diabematum : Spinii. — It is one of the fancy class^ 
which produces a very striking contrast with the richer coloured flowers. 
Its blossoms are of a bright rosy-pinky and the bed of it has a charming 
appearance. 

P. Pink Nosegay. — Foliage green, with dark horse^shoe marking. 
The flowers are produced in large heads, of a very pretty salmon-pit^. 
It makes a pretty contrast with the scarlets. 

P. Cerise Unique. — Foliage green, dwarf liabit. Flowers of a 
bright cherry colour. A very pretty variety, either in pots or beds. 

P. Le Titien. — Gyeen, with dark horse-shoe marking. The heads 
of flowers are large, and the blossoms a lively carmine. 

P. King Rufus. — Allied to the Fancy class; dwarf grower and 
profuse bloomer ; very good bedding variety. The flowers are large, 
of a rich ruby-scarlet ; very showy. 

P. Ivy-lea VED. — Beds, compactly filled, of the white and purple 
flowered varieties, have a pretty effect. Their deep-green leaves, 
covering the soil with a green carpet, adorned over head with the pretty 
flowers, are very interesting. 

P. Diadematum-rubesc^ens. — Of the Fancy Class of bedding varie- 
ties. — Plant dwarfish ; profuse bloomer ; flowers largo, of a pretty 
rosy-pink. 

Verbena Seymourii. — There are some beds of this neat variety 
which have a very pretty appearance. It is an hybrid, of the very 
cut-leaved section, such as Sulphurea, Pulchella, &c., which are very 
dwarf. The flowers are borne in profusion ; heads of medium sise, 
flowers medium size too. In their early stage are of a bright pink, but 
become white at a later period, and the heads appear pink, margined 
with white. The flowers have an Heliotrope fragrance. ' It is a very 
desirable variety for a small bed, or for an edging. 

Petunia, Shrublanp Rose. — ^This is a most beautiful irarie^ ; 
grown there in beds it produces a nice effect. The flowers are of a 
clear bright rose, with a white eye. 
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P* Devoniensis, or Beauti Supreme . — Flowers largo, of a rich 
purple-orimson. The plant is a compact grower, blooms profusely, 
and, being large, is exo^ingly showy, Beds of it have a very showy 
appearance. 

Lobelia ebinus-maxima. — This is one of the prostrate section, a 
compact grower, and a most profuse bloomer. The flowers are of a 
rich deep blue, with a white eye ; and a bed of it, compactly fllled, has 
a very striking appearance. 

L. COMPACTA. — This is of the upright-growing section, dwarf, and 
of bushy habit. The flowers are of a beautiful light blue. A very 
desirable plant. 

Fancy Pelaegoniums. — Small beds of Queen Victoria and Lady 
Flora Hastings have a pretty effect. AVhite grounds, the former 
coloured with rosy-purple, and the latter with lilac-purple upper petals. 

Pentstemon, New Species, from the Texas ^This very handsome 
species is in bloom in the open bed in the Royal Gardens, Kew. It 
has the habit of what are now denominated the Chelone section. The 
floral spikes are about a yard high, two feet of which is adorned libe- 
rally with its pretty flowers. E^h blossom has a rather wide tube, 
three-quarters of an inch long. The end (properly limb) is three- 
quarters of an inch across, slightly five-parted. The outside of the 
flower is scarlet, and the inner part a deep rose colour. It is a very 
strikingly distinct and beautiful species. 

Pentstemon, New Species from California. — Also in the open bed 
in the Royal Gardens of Kew, The flower-stems are about two feet 
high. The blossoms are rose-coloured in their early stage, but become 
a fine blue afterwards. Each blossom (tubular) is two inches long. It 
is a very handsome addition to this fine flowering tribe of plants. Both 
the above ought to have a place in every flower-garden. 

Pentstemon gigantea elegans.— A large circular bed of this 
very rich crimson flowering variety was margined with a broad belt of 
the blue Salvia patens. It produced a very singularly showy eflect, 
the contrast being striking. 

P. Saltebii. — White, edged with bright pink, very pretty. 

Abelia flokxbunda (Vessalia floribunda). — In the greenhouse, a 
plant about three feet high, is in profuse bloom. Its lovely rose- 
cok>ured trumpet-shaped flowers, each two inches long, and borne in 
clusters, renders it deserving a place in every greenhouse. It can be 
obtained cheap. It does well trained to a wire frame-work. 

PoTENTiLLA Antwebpensis. — It is a dwarf grower. The flowem 
are semi-double, and an orange colour. Being somewhat double, the 
blossoms, do not, like the single ones, close in the evening. 

P. OBANBIB.— The flowers are as large as a half-crown, firm petals, 
fine circular shape, and of a rich deep yellow colour. The plant ^rows 
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two feet high) and is a very free bloomer. A charming variety ; con« 
trasts beautiftiUy with the scarlet crimson, &c. 

Salvia AiiABiLE. — handsome plant ; the flowers in bud have the 
appearance of spikes of lavender, but when expanded the blossoms are 
a fine sky-blue, with a white eye. 

Tbse Cabnations. — We well remember in our early days being 
gratified by obtaining a plant of the crimson-flowered Tree Carnation* 
This kind was then common in the greenhouses in Yorkshire. Now, 
however, we have in this country twenty other kinds, all of which are 
very handsome, and highly merit cultivation. The following are 
offered to the public at a moderate price : — ^Attila, scarlet flake. Cas- 
sandra, rose. Gertrude, lavender, mottled with white. Incomparable, 
deep rose, striped with crimson. Jupiter, crimson. La Sermi, blush- 
white, mottled with rose. Vestatie, scarlet. Le Zephir, purple. 
Madonna, mottled rose and crimson. Nonpareil, blush-white. Pro- 
serpine, large crimson. The Baron, white, mottled with rose on the 
edge. Titus, dark crimson. Tom Pouce, blush, striped with rose. 
Union, white, striped with crimson. 

This charming class of Carnations bloom in-doors both summer and 
winter, and are beautiful ornaments. 

Self-coloured and Clove-scented Carnations. — Abbess of 
St. Clair, blush. Fireball, scarlet. Negro, dark purple. Parsee 
Bride, deep yellow. Purity, white. Queen of Denmark, rich red. 
Magnificans, rich crimson. 

Heliotropiums. — H. Bertha Frapo : the flowers are of a darker 
colour than Voltairianura. Corymbosum : the plant grows from nine 
inches to a foot high, and forms a compact bush ; the flowers are white, 
tinged with sulphur ; they are product in large corymbous heads, and 
have a most lovely appearance; they are powerfully fragrant. It 
ought to be grown in every greenhouse, room window, and flower-bed. 
All who see it fall in love with it. Bemedianum, flowers a dark blue, 
shaded with violet. Lilacina, lilac and blush, distinct and pretty. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE PELARGONIUM. 

{CotUinited from page 149.) 

BY OBION. 

In the [last article an error was made in stating that there were only 
three nurserymen about the year 1838 who were celebrated for the 
culture of Pelargoniums. It appears Messrs. Colley and Hill, of 
Hammersmith (a firm long defunct), contributed collections to the 
exhibitions, and obtained several prizes. There were also other 
growers ; but the chief part of the trade was centered in the parties 
named. 

The year 1839 was not productive of much improvement, though 
several decided novelties first appeared, among which were Ouvipt 
Twist, a small orange^scarlet flower, sent out at one ^^uinea ; the still 
much admired Jehu, at one guinea, now ranking with those tanned 
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Ikiioy Flowew ; mi tkB once celebrated jEWEes, raised bv Mr. Foster) 
and sent out at three ^neas, This was considered a ap Wdid aoqui* 
sitioii, and the densana was greater than the supply of plants ; every 
body wanted it» and a good sum of money must have been realized. 
Mr. Foster also raised his Discount, sent out at one guinea ; Glow* 
woBM, Pbima Donna, Splendibum, Sunbeast, Vesta, and Vxvin, 
all advertised at two guineas each, but none of them worthy of any 
remark now, except that Vivid was the parent of many bright flowers, 
to be alluded to hereafter. Mr. Garth^s principal flower this year was 
Joan of Aec, priced at four guineas each. Tiiis was a flne flower, 
and long continued popular, from its being a good market variety, with 
stiff petals and stout habit. His other flowers were Fanny Gabth, 
two guineas ; Maona Chabta, three guineas ; Una, three guineas, a 
nice clear light flower, and one which also became an excellent selling 
variety ; Pebpection, sent out at one guinea. To the above may be 
append^ Beatrice, three guineas, a good dark crimson ; Gauntlet 
(Gaines*), three guineas ; Lady Cablislb, one guinea, a high coloured 
variety ; Lady Boulteel, two guineas, a good stage variety ; and 
Madonna, at one guinea. It would be superfluous at the present time 
to describe every individual flower ; therefore, giving the names only 
of the principal^ but short-lived, novelties, the descriptions will be con- 
flned to those which made the most stir in their time. 

The year 1 840 saw some flowers the first time, which, indeed, caused 
a sensation. Mention Consebvative, Cobonation, Erbctum, Grand 
Duke, Victory, and Stlph to any old enthusiastic cultivator, and he 
will say, ‘‘ Ah I those flowers tempted me to lay out mv money lavishly 
indeed ;** and it is not surprising, for they were valuable gems in their 
day. Perhaps no single year saw such a step in advance before or 
since ; and the fame they and their raisers acquired stimulated others 
in eve^ part of England to enter the lists, and in 1842 we shall find 
that raisers of flowers and exhibitors became much more numerous, and 
a greater struggle for pre-eminence ensued. The flower of the 
year** was undoubtedly Conservative, raised by Mr. Garth, and 
priced at five guineas ; it was of a peculiar and (then novel) rich purple 
dot, and became the precursor of many other celebrated purple flowers, 
as Sib Robert Peel, Mebcubt, &c. The chief fault it had, for all 
flowers have their faults, was an unconquerable propensity to curl the 
pet^s backwards; otherwise for the period it ranked as a first-rate 
variety. The same celebrated grower’s Coronation, sent out at three 
g^eas, was a valuable addition ; it was about the colour of the Fr-YiNo 
Dutchman of our day, but with a fine habit, producing generally from 
ten ^ twelve hae flowers on one truss, a quality few of the present 
popular varieties possess. Bijou, Clabissa. Cobxnne, Bibnzi^ Rosea- 
BLE^ABS, and Victory, all raised by Mr. Garth, and all advertised at 
two HuioeM each, were consid«^ “staw” in their day, but do not 
call for any particular distinction, except that the last proved to be ope 
of the useful selling varieties, possessing a good habit, with stiff well 
flowers. It may be mentioned en pasnant^ that Conseb- 
VATiVB WBP the ceuse of more money being turned over than any other 
verieljr wad 9f mce. The writer remembers ope ge^lemeq 
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who w<^uld l^uxlly tdeFate any other in his garden, so atti^^hed was he 
to it) whether for the flower or the name it bore is not quite cerUun ; 
but at eny rate he did not mind paying five shillings each for two dozen 
plants, and to this day he still keeps some in his possession. Mr. 
Foster’s flowers this year were Ebbctuh, three guineas, a fine orange- 
tinted variety, very much exhibited aflerwards ; Bbidegbooh, three 
guineas, a well-contrasted variety, having light lower and dark upper 
petals, but the heavy blotch of the present day was wanting ; Firefly, 
Florence, LalYjiDoubo, and Jessica, each sent out at two guineas, 
are entirely forgotten now. Not so are the same raiser’s celebrated 
Sylph and Matilda, each of which were priced at three guineas, and 
noble flowers they were, of a beautiful rosy-flesh ground, with a small 
but distinct spot on the upper petals, and both of such fine habit and 
freedom of bloom as still to be retained in some collections to the pre- 
sent time ; indeed, nothing in the same way has since appeared to take 
their place. The same remark also applies to Bassett’s Priory Queen, 
sent out at two guineas, still grown by some, there being no other 
similar variety, its colour a light lively pink. Gaines^ Grand Duke, 
sent out at five guineas, was in much favour ; it was a heavy crimson 
flower, but of b^ form. Annette, a good white, also appeared at 
one guinea, Gaines’s Emperor at two guineas, and the same raiser’s 
Masterpiece at three ^ineas. One other variety must be mentioned, 
as it was a bright addition — Catleugh’s Orange-Boyen, sent out at 
one guinea ; this w as the nearest approach at that time to what are 
now termed scarlet flowers,” and could have only been tolerated, as 
many are now-a-days, for the intensity of colour^ as it was very faulty 
in every other respect. 


SUMMER PRUNING THE ROSE. 

BY A COUNTRY CURATE, 

Last summer I read in your Magazine the recommendation of Rosa to 
allow some shoots of last year’s production to remain uii^runed till 
spring ; and after such had pushed new shoots, two or three inches 
long, then to cut away the entire portion of the shoot of last year’s 
producing, down so as only to leave it two (or three at most) buds upon 
it. Thus by putting-in, a fresh production of new shoots is induced, 
and they furnish a display of Roses after the early ones are over, and 
the blooming season of such Roses is prolonged. This spring I adopted 
the method, and find it tq realize what was stated. This improvement 
in ^ose culture, however, suggested to my mind the propriety of 
cutting-in, upon all my early blooming Roses, some of the most 
vigorous shoots of the present (1851) year’s placing, and which 
had had flowers upon them, or otherwise, and they would most likely 
push new shoots, which would produce bloom at a later period this 
summer and autumn. I, therefore, looked over my Roses, and two or 
three of the strongest on each bush was out-in, such as had bloomed an 
inch or two below the flowers, imd those not having had flowers about 
pne-tbird w&s uut away. This waa done the middle of May, and now, 
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nine weeks after, I have a beautiful show of flowers on the secondary 
shoots induced by cutting-in, as stated. About the middle of June X 
cut back some other shoots which are pushing freely; and now 
(July 15th) I have shortened others. I feel assured that these later- 
produced shoots will furnish a display of flowers also, the first shortened 
ones doing so in so brief a period, fey this simple process flowers may 
be had from the middle of May to November upon the same Rose. 

This will be of advantage to persons not having much room to grow 
many varieties in, as well as to have an extensive blooming season of 
early summer favotirites. There are a number of most beautiful early- 
blooming climbing Roses, as the Garland, Reine de France, &c., that 
by this simple process can be had in bloom from April to the end of 
summer. 

The more the Roses bloom, the increase of rich food must be pro- 
portionately supplied b)' manure, manure water, &c. 


A SIMPLE METHOD OF DRYING AND PRESERVING 
SPECIMENS OF FLOWERS, &c. 

BY MB. H. SnLWELL, OF PINB APPLE-FLACB MUBSEBY, LONDON. 

The apparatus required is several quires of good red blotting-paper, 
divided into parcels of three or four sheets each, and cut across the 
middle so as to make them oblong. Cut several sheets up the back 
into half-sheets, and let there be twice as many half-sheets as parcels. 
Five or six boards, a little lai^er than the paper, planed smooth on 
each side ; common deal will do, but beech is better. The next thing 
is the press ; but the following will answer the same purpose. Get 
several weights, say ten to twenty pounds each, and some knitting- 
needles. 

The mode of procedure is as follows : — ^Upon one of the pieces of 
board lay a parcel of paper, and half a sheet over it ; and on this put 
the floral specimen you wish to dry. Cut off all superfluous leaves or 
branches ; and if it lias a thick woody stem, cut off a slice from the 
under side ; then carefully spread the leaves and flowers in as natural 
a position as can be, keeping any parts that would curl upwards in 
their proper places by laying the needles across them. This being 
done, place another half-sheet over the specimens, and upon it a parcel 
of the paper ; hold it down with the hand, and draw out the needles at 
the side. If you have many specimensy extend the same mode of ope- 
ration, always laying the specimens between two half-sheets ; the reason 
for which is, that the sheets may be removed altogether without being 
separated, in order that the parcels may be dried by the fire. Thus 
proceed till you have all the specimens duly placed ; then put a board 
on the iopy as at the beginning, and finally lay the weights upon the 
top board. After a day or two take oft* the weights, and carefully 
remove the half-sheets without separating them ; for if they are sepa- 
rated, the flowers are very apt to curl inwards, if not dry. Dry the 
paieeb by fire, and replace the specimens, Repeat this process in a 
day or two, aod ti^us ecMfitinue the method, 
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Of course the more succulent the specimens are, the longer period 
will be required to complete their drying process ; but when specimens 
have been in the press for a week or ten days, they may be taken out 
and arranged in the herbarium. The subject will be continued next 
month. 


THE SPOTTING ON PELARGONIUM LEAVES. 

BY MB. THOMAS OBAY, FLOWER OABDENEB, BBOOK.E HOUSE, LEYEBPOOL. 

Veuy numerous have been the complaints by Pelargonium growers 
about the injurious effects of the spot on the leaves, &c. of Pelar- 
goniums. I have a large collection of the best kinds, both in fancies 
and the other classes. I never had a single plant affected with this 
pest previous to the present season ; but procuring some of the newest 
kinds early in spring, I discovered that as soon as the leaves began to 
unfold they were frightfully affected by the spot. I directly separated 
the newly-procured plants from my previous collection, and placed 
them in a dry pit frame, where they stood elevated upon a wood lattice 
framework, so that the water dripping from the pots readily drained 
away, and the bottom of the pit being concrete, and slightly sloping, 
the extra water ran into the channel along the front, and entered the 
drain at the lowest corner. The first step was to dip the heads of the 
plants in water ; and having done so, whilst wet I dusted them well 
all over the leaves, as well as the under sides and the branches. This 
being done, I had the glass lights placed over them, but so fixed that 
they were raised a foot above the usual framework, in order not only 
to co\ er the plants, so that rain might not wash the sulphur away, but 
the space at the front and back allowed a free current of air to pass. 
The sulphur was permitted to remain for a fortnight. 1 then had the 
plants again dipped over head ; and moving them in the water for a 
time, all the sulphur was removed, and I discovered that the spotting 
was arrested ; and now the plants have a perfectly healthy appearance, 
and not a spot is to be seen. 


BANKSIAN ROSES. 

BY ALPHA. 

In some early volume of your Magazine I recollect some judicious 
remarks are made relative to the particular treatment which this class 
of Roses require, it being very different from that which other Roses 
need. As many of the present subscribers may not have read those 
particulars, I beg to state that the Banksian Rose does not produce its 
Howers on the wood of the present yeai^s growth as otlier Roses do, 
but on the wood of the previous year. 

In consequence of this particular, the g^eat object must be to obtain 
strong ivell^ripened wood of this season to supply the bloom of next 
year. The principal attention to effect this is to treat the Rose very 
similar to what is practised with the Peach-tree, as it regards its 
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summor r«»gulati(m of new ehoots by thinning away the auperflnous 
abbots, retaining only those which have bloom upon them, and a due 
proportion being left for the following year’s bloom. Towards the end 
of April hand-dress the Bose-tree, when the shoots will be about four 
inches long. Again, in July or early part of August look over the 
Rose, and stop the leads by cutting away about one-third of each ; and, 
not to have the plant crowded, cut some clean away, or so as only to 
leave about three inches to form spurs of bloom. The wood now left, 
being kept nicely open, will have a proper chanpe of ripening by the 
end of summer. The shoots will require to be duly secured to the 
wall or trellis. If this attention to its pruning in summer be duly 
observed, it requires no other pruning during winter, and a constant 
and profuse bloom may be secured every year. I have adopted the 
jdan for several years with the greatest success, the white and yellow 
blooming most profusely. 


BRIEF REMARKS. 

Royal South London Florxcultural Society’s Exhibition, 
Surrey Gardens, held June 25.— The following are the particulars 
of the awards for Pinks : — 

Amateurs Class . — Twelve best varieties. First Prize, Mr. Baker, 
of Woolwich, for Sappho, Whipper-in, Lola Montes, Narborough 
Buck, Double X, Harriet, Alpha, Ilark-forward, Criterion, Countess 
Rossi, and Mrs. Herbert. 2nd, to Mr. Halladay, of Woolwich, for 
Alfred Morrison, Lady Mildmay, Double X, Lola Montes, Lord John 
Russell, Hardstone’s William, Agitator, Harriet, Jane Sarah, Brilliant, 
Winchester Rival, and Oxonian. 3rd, to Mr. Edwards, of Wace Cot- 
t^, Holloway, for King of Purples, Lady Mildmay, Double X, 
Winchester Rival, Laura, Harriet, Oxonian, Prince Albert, Rosalind, 
Alfred Morrison, Mrs. Herbert, and Jenny Lind. Other exhibitors in 
this class were Messrs. Ellis, Ilardstone, Venables, and Willmer. — 
Nurserymen : Twenty-four varieties. First Prize to Jlr. Norman, of 
Wool\^ich, for King of Purples, Rosea elegans, Narborough Buck, 
Willmer’s Surplice, Lady Mildmay, Whipper-in, Goliah, Lola Montes, 
Rubens, Double X, Surpriser, Harriet, Brilliant, Diana, Criterion, 
A. Morrison, Laura, Morning Star, Alpha, Kate, Pickwick, Countess 
Rossi, Jenny Lind, and Melona. 2nd, Mr. Ward for Narborougli 
Buck, Lady Mildmay, Smith’s Goliah, Harriet, Hillier’s Goliah, 
William, Winchester Rival, Brilliant, Bell’s Henry, lAura, Melona, 
Morning Star, Lord W. Russell, Prince Albert, Jenny Lind, Lord J. 
Russel], Willmer’s Elizabeth, Duchess of Kent, A. Morrison, Creed’s 
pTesidetit, Alpha, and Countess Rossi. 3rd, Mr. Bragg, of Slough, in 
whose stand we remarked, in addition to the flowers mentioned above, 
John Bull, Gay Lad, Sir Robert Peel, Benjamin, Nonpareil, Edward, 
British ^oen, and Mrs* Hooper. 

Tee Gbbat Nobthbbn Tulip Show.— The exhibition was held in 
the County Hall, Derby, on 27th May 1851. The following is the 
statement of the awards 
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Fair the beat Six Reeijfied Tulips^ one of each Class. — 1. Mr. 
AdauM^ Derby ; Earl Douglas, Pilot, Washington, Princess Boyal, 
Heroine, and Geraldine. 2. Mr. Houghton, Hempshill, near Notting- 
ham ; Royal Sovereign, Cafitaln White, Britannia, QueCn Charlotte, 
Heroine, and Triomphe Boyale. 3. Mr. Charles Spencer, of ThulstoU : 
Charles X., Captain White, Unknown, Queen Ch^lotte, Heroine, ami 
Camillas. 4. Messrs. Lakin and l^n, Derby : Sovereign, Pilot, 
Eclipse, Princess Royal, Lady Middleton, and Aglaia. 5. Mr. 
Thornil^, of Heaton Noiris : Charles X., t^nzio. Incomparable, Ly- 
sander.Noir, Aglaia, and Rose Lac. 6. Mr. C. Turner, Slough: 
Polyphemus, Hamlet, Queen of the North, Primo Bien du Noir, 
Heroine, and Triomphe Royale. 7. Mr. Harpbam, Nottingham: 
Polyphemus, Captain White, seedling feathered byblmmen, Violet 
Brun, Comte de Vergennes, and Aglaia. 

Single Specimens^ in Classes. — Feathered Bizarres : 1. Royal 
Sovereign, Mr. James Parkins. 2. Polyphemus, Mr. Adams. 3. 
Catatalque, Mr. G. W. Hardy. 4. Magnum Bonum, Messrs. Lakin 
and Son. 5. Due de Savoy, Mr. Spencer. 6. Duke of Devonshire, 
Mr. Orson. 7. Trafalgar, Mr. Hudson. 8. Ulysses, Mr. Edwards. 
9. Sir Sidney Smith, Mr. G. W. Hardy. 10. Pompe Funebre, Mr. 
Thorniley. 11. Sir Sidney Smith, Mr. G. W. Hardy. 12. PoiUpe 
Funebre, Mr. Thorniley. 

Flamed Bizarres : 1 . Captain White, Mr. John Ward. 2. Pilot, 
Mr. Adams. 3. Polyphemus, Mr. Houghton. 4. Lord Milton, Mr. 
Hudson. 5. Strong’s King, Mr. Harpham. 6. Grandeur Magni- 
hque, Mr. Parkinson. 7. Marshal Soult, Mr. Turner. 8. Albion, 
Mr. Edwards. 9. Optimns, Mr. Turner. 10. Emperor of Austria, 
Mr. Houghton. 11. Sir Thomas, Mr. Marsden. 12. Duke of Cla- 
rence, Mr. Battersby. 

Feathered Byhlamens : 1 . Gibbons’s Seedling, Mr. Battersby. 2. 
Ditto, Mr. Thorniley 3. Black Baguet, Mr; Houghton. 4. Kos- 
ciusko, Mr. G. W. Hardy. 5. Lady Stanley, Mr. Heap. 6. Chel- 
laston Seedling, Mr. Parkinson. 7. Lord Gough, Mr. Nunnerley. 
8. Lord Denman, Mr. Astle. 9. Seedling, Mr. Hudson. 10. Byzan- 
tium, Mr. Edwards. 11. Sancta Sophia, Mr. Harpham. 12. lanca- 
shire Hero, Mr. Prescott. 

Flamed Byblcemens: 1. Queen Charlotte, Mr. Houghton. 2. 
Princess Royal, Mr. Allestree. 3. Primo Bien du Noir, Mr. Edwards. 
4. Lord Denman, Mr. Spencer. 5. Surpass le Grand, Mr. Parkinson. 
6. Madonna, Mr. G. W, Hardy. 7. Graml Turk, Mr. Hudson. 8. 
Surpass le Grarfd, Mr. Parkinson. 9. Incomparable Grand, Lakin 
and Son. 10. La Bien Amie, Mr. Godfrey. 11. Duchess of Suther- 
land, Mr. Page. 12. Atlas, Mr. Prescot 

Fetsthered Roses: 1. Aglaia, Mr. Haines. 2. Heroine, Mr. G. 
W. Hardy. 3. Light Baguet, Mr. Lymbery. 4. Comte de Ver- 
gennes, Mr, Himham. 5. Hero of the Nile, Mr. Hudson, 6. Lady 
Middleton, Mr. Wasnidge. 7. Napoleon, Rev, S. Creswell. 8. Agnes 
(seedling). Rev. S. Creswell. 9. Princess Sophia (Goldham), Mr. 
Thorniley. 10. Anastasia, Mr. Adams. 11. Heroine, Mr, Hough- 
ton* 12. Lady Crewe^ Mr. Marsden. 
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Ftamed Roses: 1, Triomplia Royale, Mr. G. Small. 2. Aglaia, 
Mr. T. Allestree. 8. Camilla, Rev. S. Creswell. 4. Lady Jane Grey, 
Mr. Adams. 6. Seedling (Camilla), Mr. J. Battersby. 6. Catalina, 
Mr. Turner. 7. Lady Lilford, Mr. Nunnerley. 8. Fanny Ceritd, 
Mr. Parkinson. 9. Seedling (Isis), Mr. J. &ittersby. 10. Loub 
Quarto, Mr. Parkins. 11. Vesta, Mr. Nunnerley. 12. La Van- 
dikken, Mr. Lymbery. 

For ike best Three Breeder Tulips^ one of each Class. — 1. Mr. 
Marsden, Perby : Pilot, Catherine, and Princess Royal. 2. Mr. Adams, 
Derby : Polyphemus, Lady Stanley, and Van Amburgh. 3. Mr. James 
Parkins, Derby : Pilot, Amelia, and Orleans. 4. Mr. Astle, Mel- 
bourne : Pilot, Lady Stanley, and Lord Denman. 5. Mr. Heap, Sand- 
bach : Marcus Manlius, Zillah, and Godet Parfait. 

Single Specimens^ in Classes. — Bizarre Breeders : 1. Pilot, Mr. 
Adams. 2. Gibbons’s No. 2, Mr. W. H. Hardy. 3. Polyphemus, 
Mr. G. W. Hardy. 4. Sobraon, Mr. Battersby. 5. Hamilton, Mr. 
Astle. 6. Merit, Mr. James Parkins. 7. Cossack, Mr. Battersby. 
8. Seedling, Mr. Battersby. 9. Janus, Mr. Nunnerley, jun. 

Byblamen Breeders : 1. Venus. Mr. James Parkins. 2. VanAm- 
buigh, Mr. Marsden. 3. Unknown, Mr. Adams. 4. Gibbons’s 45, 
Mr. G. W. Hardy. 5. Annot Lyle, Mr. Marsden. 6. Miss Forrest, 
Mr. Nunnerley, jun. 7. Princess Royal, Messrs. Lakin and Son. 
8. Violet le Grande, Mr. Marsden. 9. Lord Denman, Messrs. Lakin 
and Son. 

Rose Breeders : 1. Lady Stanley, Mr. Adams. 2. Lady Leicester, 
Mr. Astle. 3. Lady Stanley, Mr. Marsden. 4. Lady Jane Grey, 
Mr. Adams. 5. Breedon Gem, Mr. Battersby. 6. Lord Derby, Mr. 
Lymbery. 7. Princess Alice, Mr. G. W. Hardy. 8. Seedling, Mr. 
Ct. W. Hardy. 9. Fanny Cerito, Mr. Parkinson. 

National Floricdbtural SociETF, June 26. — ^New Seedlings. 
— First ClcLss Certificates were given to the following : — 

Pelargonium. — Optima^ from E. Foster, Esq. Upper petals dark, 
edged with fiery crimson ; lower petals deep rose, with a crimson 
blotch on each. Excellent form. — Optima^ Pink^ from Mr. Turner. 
Flower large, good round petal, smooth edge, and pure white. Well 
up, and fine form. 

Certificaie of Excellence. — Pelargonium Ariadne^ from E. Foster, 
Esq. Upper petals dark, edged with rose ; lower petals pale rose, and 
centre of flower white. — Enchantress^ from E. Foster, Esq. Upper 
petals dark, edged with rosy-pink ; lower petals light, streaked with 
pink. Flower pure white centre. — Rubens^ very much like Optima 
in colours and form, but the blotches on the lower petals are more 
distinct, and renders it more beautiful. 

Fancy Pelargoniums. — Richard Ccbden^ from Mr. Ambrose, It 
is very like Statuiski in form and habit, but a lighter flower, and will 
always be admired. It received a Recommendation. — Lady Emma^ 
from Mr. Lockner. White and rosy-lilac, large, and produced in pro- 
fusion. Very pretty. Received a Recommendation. 

Pansies. — Kossuth j from Mr. Rogers, of Uttoxeter. Eye yellow, 
surrounded with blue rays, and its ground colour of the richest black. 
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A Certificate of excelleece was awarded. — Sioandown^ from Mr. 
Turner. It has been preTiousiy noticed. A Certiiicate was awarded. 
— Pandora^ Mr. Hunt’s. An excellent variety. — ^Hunt’s Bahmda and 
Turner’s Black Diamond are defective in size. 

V^bena . — Orlando^ from Mr. Smith* A blue lilac, flowers of 
medium size. A Certificate awarded. 

Pelargonium. — Attractim^ from Mr. Turner. A bright*coloured 
variety ; likely to be useful as a showy kind for the market. 

Glomnia alba grandiflora^ from Mr. E. 6. Henderson, also G. 
grandisy very fine ; and Bscholzea alba^ a white variety. 

Meeting held on July 10. — On this occasion there was a large 
attendance, and the following flowers had awards : — 

Picotees. — Cassandra^ petals of good substance, but scolloped, 
which disfigures it so as to be worthless. — Diadem^ a large flower, 
heavy edg^ ; but its bars and spots are striking blemishes. 

Pink. — Titm^ from Mr. Edwards. A large flower, very showy. 

Gladiolus Rosamondiiy from Mr. Staines. A brilliant scarlet, with 
white ribs. Very pretty. 

Fuchsias. — Diamond. The sepals reflex very much, and fully ex- 
hibit the large corolla. A pretty addition. — L* Elegant. Tube and 
sepals white, with deep pink corolla. Not equal to some others out* 

Verbena. — National. Flowers a dull red, but a good trusser. 

Purple Rival was recommended. 

There were a number of other plants and flowers exhibited ; but tliey 
were not equal to many others previously sold out. 

Staines Houticultueal Society. — The recent exhibition of 
plants, &c., was a considerable advance upon previous ones, and highly 
creditable to all concerned. The best-grown Balsams we have seen for 
some years were exhibited; the plants were robust, in fine bloom, 
about as broad as high, and the varieties excellent. The second-best 
grown six were all alike as to variety ; and it being stated in the schedule 
six varieties^ plants of less merit as to management obtained the prize. 
Pelargoniums, Roses, collections of Greenhouse and Stove Plants, as 
well as Florists’ Flowers, were of excellent character. 

PicGTEE Seeds. — Having in the year 1847 saved more Picotee seed 
than I could conveniently sow the succeeding season, I tried the fol- 
lowing experiments, with the view of ascertaining if I could preserve 
its vitality for some years : — I dried some river-sand in an oven ; when 
cold, I mixed some of it with the seed, and filled a small phial with 
the mixture, corking it down tight, wrapped it in paper, and placed it 
in a drawer. This season I entrusted it to a friend to sow, and I un- 
derstand that he has obtained a crop of fine healthy plants. I took the 
hint from having learned, some time back, that earth raised many feet 
from the surface, on being exposed to the action of the atmosphere, 
had produced several plants of new varieties ; it therefore struck me 
that, if I could exclude the air, light, and moisture from the seed, 
it might probably retain its vitality, and I think the experiment 
has verified the correctness of my idea. — C. N. R. {Gardener^ 
Chronicle.) 

Roses.— The following Roses were budded and graftetl on the 
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Manettii stock, ia the summer of 1850 and spring of 1651 t^tandard 
of Manengo, twenty plants, budded from 15^ June 1861, from a plant 
that flowered in the greenhouse. Kot a Imd has ftiled. knd tSie plants 
are now (i6th July) two feet six inches in height, and coveted 
with bloom. Princess Clementine, buds and grafts, three feet high ; 
Moss Lanei, ditto, three feet ; ditto, Comtesse de MuHnais, four ; 
ditto, Unique de Provence, two feet ; ditto. White Bath, three feet ; 
ditto, Crested, three feet to four feeti Gdant des Batailles, buds and 
grafto, eighteen inches, and densely covered with bloom j Harrisonii 
and Persian Yellow Briar, from three to four feet $ Bourbon Dupetit 
Thouars, four feet; Louis Bonaparte, buds and grafts, thr^ feet; 
Julie Krudner, a dwarfish grower at all times ; not a plant foiled : It 
was grafted April, 1851, and is now eighteen inches high, and covered 
with bloom, together with many other kinds. — DiliuUmt and Co,^ 
Stunner Nurseries, Halstead. 

Artificiax Flowers. — “ Lucy may readily obtain instructions 
in the art of wax-flower making, for now there are many teachers ; but 
the making of the talc flowers, as shown at the Great Bxhibition, is, 
we are told, a secret. Artificial flower making is by no means so 
modern an art as you seem to consider, for in the Talmud, or Gemara, 
is this legend : — “ As Solomon sat surrounded by his court, at the foot 
of the throne stood the inquisitive Queen Sheba ; in each hand she had 
a wreath of flowers, the one composed of natural, the other of artificial 
flowers. Art, in the labour of the mimic wreath, had exquisitely emu- 
lated the lively hues and the variegated beauties of nature, so that, at 
the distance it was held by the queen for the inspection of the king, it 
was deemed impossible for him to decide, as her question imported, 
which leaf was the natural, and which the artificial. The sagacious 
Solomon seemed quite posed. Yet to be vanquished, though in a 
trifle, by a trifling woman, much irritated his pride : the son of David 
— ^he who had written treatises on the vegetable productions, * from the 
cedar to the hyssop * — to acknowledge himself outwitted by a woman, 
with shreds of paper and glazed paintings ! The honour of the mo- 
narch’s reputation for divine sagacity seemed diminished; and the 
whole Jewish court looked solemn and melancholy. At length an 
expedient presented itself to the king, and, it must be confessed, 
worthy of the great natural philosopher. Observing a cluster of bees 
hovering about a window, he commanded that it should be opened ; it 
was immediately opened, the bees rushed into the court, and imme- 
diately alighted on one of the wreaths, while not a single one fixed on 
the other. The decision was not then diflicult ; the learned rabbins 
shook their beards in rapture, and the baffled Sheba had one more 
reason to be astonished at the wisdom of Solomon.” This would make 
a pretty poetical tale. It would 3 rield an elegant description and a 
pleasing moral — ^that the bee only rests on the natural beauties, and 
never fixes on the painted flowers^ however inimitably the colours taay 
be laid on. — D^Isra^i^s Curiosities tf LUerature. 

LovB OF FLOw«ft8.~The love of fiowen seems a naturally Implanted 
passion, without any alloy or debasing object as a motive. The cottage 
has its Pink^ its Bose, its Polyanthus; the villas its Geranium, its 
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Dahlia, and its Clematis. We cherish them in youth, we admire them 
in declining days ; but perhaps it is the early flowers of spring that 
always bring with them the greatest degree of pleasure ; and our affec- 
tions seem immediately to expand at the sight of the first opening 
blossom under the sunny wall or sheltered bank, however humble its 
race may be. In the long and sombre months of winter, our love of 
nature, like the buds of vegetation, seems closed and torpid ; but^ like 
them, it unfolds and reanimates with the opening year, and we welcome 
our long-lost associates with a cordiality that no other season can excite, 
as friends in a foreign clime. The Violet of autunm is greeted with 
none of the love] with which we hail the Violet of spring ; it is un- 
seasonable ; perhaps it brings with it rather a thought of melancholy 
than of joy ; we view it with curiosity, not affection ; and thus the late 
is not like the early Rose. It is not intrinsic beauty or splendour that 
so charms us, for the fair maids of spring cannot compete with the 
grander matrons of tlie advanced year; they would be unheeded, 
perhaps lost, in the rosy bowers of summer and of autumn ; no, it is 
our first meeting with a long-lost friend, the reviving glow of a natural 
affection, that so warms us at this season. To maturity they give plea- 
sure, as a harbinger of the renewal of life, a signal of awakening nature, 
or of a higher promise. To youth, they are expanding beings, opening 
years, hilarity and joy. There is not a prettier emblem of spring than 
an infant sporting in the sunny field, with its oder basket wreathed 
with Butter-cups, Orchises, and Daisies. With summer flowers we 
seem to live as wdth our neighbours, in harmony and good-will ; but 
spring flowers we cherish as private friendships. — Journal of a 
Naturalist. 

New Tbees. — I t may be interesting to the lovers of fine evergreen 
trees to hear that his Royal Highness Prince Albert planted the largest 
saleable plant in England, of the Chilian Arbor-vitse (Libocedrus 
Chilensis), in tlie gardens here, to commemorate his first visit to 
Shrubland Park ; that this noble evergreen tree attains the height of 
from 60 to 100 feet on the Andes of Chili ; and that, although it has 
been known to botanists for some time, from the accounts of travellers 
and dried specimens, and also with Libocedrus tetragona, as the cele- 
brated Alerce of Cliili, so much valued for the excellence of its timber, 
it was only last season that the first seeds of it were procured in quan- 
tity by Mr. Low, nurseryman, at Clapton, near London — ^the only 
importer of it — and that through the exertions of a once Suffolk 
gardener, Mr. Thomas Bridges, to whose memory Sir W. Hooker dedi- 
cated the genus Bridgesia. It thus turns out, singularly enough, that 
the first plant from these seeds should be planted in Mr. Bridges’ native 
county ; and that, too, by the most distinguished patron of science in 
this or in any other country. Mr. Bridges advises t^t this splendid tree 
should be planted over a dry bottom, and I can vouch for that condition 
having been fulfilled here to the letter. He also advises that very 
young plants of it, should be slightly protected for the first winter or 
two, and, of course, we shall attend to ^his instructions. But Dr. 
Lindley and Sir W. Hooker agree in considering it as hardy as the 
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Araucaria imbricata from the same country. Dr* Lindley, writing on 
tiiit and the other Chilian SpnioC) Libooedrus tetragona, says of them, 
** No doubt th^ are aibong the finest Conifers in the world.” 

After planting the Chilian Libooedar under the royal standard, 
which waved over our heads from the summit of the Albert Tower, a 
recent pile erected from the designs of Mr. Barry, his Royal Highness 
opened a conversation on the recent divisions into which the Conifers 
have been arranged by Endlicher and other botanists, and evinced such 
a thorough knowledge of the different sections as surprised even an old 
gardener, to say nothing of the workman-like manner in which he 
handled the silver-mounted spade in the act of planting this fine tree, a 
bii^;raphy of which had been prepared for his perusal. It turned out 
that his Royal Highness had little need of such aid respecting any of 
the recently-introduced trees to this country. A gentleman present 
having expressed a wish that his Royal Highness might live to see the 
tree he had planted rear its head as high as the top of the fiag-staff close 
by, he immediately instanced, in reply, the rapid growth of several 
species of Cypresses, and, among the rest, an avenue of Cypress near 
the city of Mexico, where some of the trees have attained the enormous 
height of nearly 300 feet. Altogether his Royal Highness remarks, 
conversation, and questions about our craft have put some of us here 
to the blush ; and 1 only wish that I could say or write in the same 
strain, so as to induce our rising race of gardeners to study, more than 
they usually do, the geography of the plants they cultivate, and also 
their botanical arrangement, according to the best authors. Depend 
upon it a young gardener has only put his foot on the first step of the 
ladder when he has received his gold medal for a collection of well- 
grown specimens. — D* JBeaton, {Cottage Gardener.) 

Victoria House foe Water Plants, in the Nursery of Messrs. 
Knight and Perry, King’s-road, Chelsea. — This structure has been 
noticed in a former number; and on calling to see the plants of 
Victmria regia we were much delighted with the large handsome house, 
and more so with the plants growing and blooming so admirably in the 
large tank. It contained not only plants of the Victoria regia, but 
fine healthy specimens of the following : — 

Nymphee mbra.' — ^The flowers are eight inches across, of a rich 
crimson^ having a tinge of purple. The leaves, too, are very singu- 
larly dark coloured. It is exceedingly handsome, and very showy. 

Jv. odprata , — ^The flowers are six inches across, white, with a large 
yellow centre of stamens, and delightfully fragrant. 

numma.— -Flowers six inches across, white, with a centre of 
yrSHkow stamens. 

N. fmcraniha.'^YlowetB four inches across, white, with a centre of 
pale inlpliur stamens. 

N* dtwilafts.^Flowers eight inches across, white, with a centre of 

yellonr staiaeiis. 

N* two inches across, white, with yellow centre. 

Them were in perfect health, and blooming beautifully. 

An eioellent plant^grower recently visited Hearn. Knight and 
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P«nry’«; i^od he observest in a eommunication sent to the 
Chronicle : On entering the Yictoria^bonflei and seeing the plant in 
bloom, ^ 

I cannot help stating that I felt rather disappcnnted on first seeing 
the flower of the Victoria, after the marvellous display made by its 
foliage. Such a leaf seemed to promise much ; and measuring the 
bloom by the proportion that Nymphea flowers bear to their leaves, one 
might have reasonably expect^ the Victoria to produce a flower as 
large as the top of a bushel basket ; and if it had l^n rich in colour, 
in addition to this large suse, it would have been still more desirable ; 
however, with all its beauties and all its shortcomings, it is fiUr indeed i 
but its ephemeral life extends only to a day ; the morrow dawns only 
upon its decline, its work is finished, and the foot-prints ot decay are 
stealing over its loveliness. In colour, too, it suffers by comparison 
with aquatics of less pretensions, for 1 ne^ only refer to one well- 
known genus, the Nymphseas — plants of the easiest culture, where 
there is room and warmth afforded them — to show that the tanks erected 
for the Victoria may be greatly enriched by a margin of Nymphceas. 
A square yard or two of space is all that they require ; in fragrance 
they are not to be surpassed ; in colour, some are of the purest white, 
others are of the fairest shades of blue, whilst one or two are crimson. 

On visiting the new Victoria-house at Messrs. Knight and Perry^s 
the other day, I was handsomely rewarded, after the many long 
miles I had travelled to see the ^ lions of London,* with a sight of by 
far the loveliest flower I had ever set ray eyes upon. It grew in a 
corner of the tank, and might be twenty-five feet from where I stood ; 
it was a Nymphsca, with a flower about as long as my band, possessing 
the colour of Le Geant des Batailles Kose, and, like all other plants or 
flowers that grow upon the brink of still water, or that float upon its 
bosom, it was reflected in the ^ liquid element,’ and consequently counted 
double ; therefore, if any one is at all disappointed, as I confess I was, 
in the flower of the Victoria regia, let him try a verge of Nymphseas, 
and he will not go unrewarded. I would also just hint to the I^ndon 
sight-seer, that a cab-hire of half-a-crown to Chdsea will not be thrown 
away in a visit to the nursery in question, where this beautiful plant is 
in bloom ; and before I take leave of this subject, I would beg to 
remark that, as the Victoria Lily has raised the tanks to a dign^ed 
standing, as compared with what they were, the same dignity ought to 
be observed in the plants that are made to associate with this queenly 
flower. 

The Nympheas are worthy of a place in every large tank ; and 
those who can ^d Nelumbiums, will find that these three gmiera, well 
cprown, will form such a selection as cannot be excelled by any aquatics 
in oulUvation. 

** I was led to this remark by seeing in cme place the gouty legs of 
Pontederia cra88ipes,<aiid the light foliage of Limnocharis HunaboIdtBv 
floating under the heavy batteri^ of the Victoria, which seemed ready 
to swamp them with the next leaf that it unfurled.’’ — Alex. 

St. Mary*s Churchy June 26. — [Three thousand five hundred pounds 
have boon voted by Parliament, to be expmided in the section oi Am 
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AQt^ABiim in the Bml Oardens, Kew, where we shall have water 
planifi in perfection.-— Edxtob.1 

MiBseBs. Weeks aed Co/s Ncbsery, Eivo’s-boad.— We recently 
visited this nursery^ and were informed that the Victoria regia, Boyal 
Water Lily, has been fully exposed in the open pond, night and day, 
fbr the last three weeks. It is growing and flowering most satis&c- 
torily, the total numW of blossoms it has produced being sixteen. 
The leaves are four feet across, and perfectly healthy ; but as vet they 
have exhibited little inclination to form rims ; their whole surmce pre- 
fers laying quite flat upon the water. A new leaf developes itself 
about every fourth day, and a flower every third day ; the appearance 
of the plant would in^cate a likelihood of its blooming for some con- 
siderable time yet to come. The water in the basin is kept at between 
80^ and 90^, and the boiler from which this heat is deriv^ also warms 
flve houses and two pits of moderate size. About two dozen gold fish 
were introduced into the pond some short time ago, and they have since 
multiplied so abundantly, that the water literdly swarms with their 
young, which all present the fine colour of their parents. Indeed so 
well do they succeed and breed in the warm water, that Mr. Weeks is 
of opinion they will ultimately almost pay the cost of heating it. We 
need hardly mention that this experiment points out another purpose to 
which waste steam might be employed both profitably and for pleasure. 
It is the Thames v af er in which the plant is growing at Chelsea ; and 
we understand that it is the intention at present to widen the pond next 
year, and plant in it the various other kinds of tender Water Lilies. 
It may be worth notice, that the overflowings of this tank are collected 
into a cistern, from which tepid water can at all times be had for the 
purpose of watering plants with. 

JACKETS. — During a trip in France this month I saw in a garden at 
Fontenay aux Eoses seven different sorts of Rockets, all of them dis- 
tinct iu habit, and very beautiful, viz., White, giant, growing five to 
six feet high, with immense spikes of flowers. White, medium size, 
usually cultivated in England, height about two feet. White, dwarf, 
also usual here, not more than one foot. Purple, about two feet high, 
an abundant bloomer, very double and showy, the colour of a dark 
purple candy tuft. Crimson, two feet high, rich and attractive, but the 
spikes not so large as the purple. Rose or Peach, same as we have in 
our gardens, but grown finer, probably owing to the climate. Yellow, 
very double and more compact in form, eighteen inches : this last, 1 
think, was not a Rocket, but a double-flowering Erysinum. I could 
have had slips of the above, as the owner was a market-gardener ; but 
my route prevented, as it then lay into the south of France. — S. P. 
JRuskmere. 

On the Mode of making Baskets fob Obchideous Plants, anb 
THE BEST Wood for that fubfose. — Blocks or baskets are most 
suitable for true air-plants, such as Vandas, &ccolabtums, Aerides, 
Angnecums, Phalaeuopsis, &c, ; when plant^ in baskets or on blocks 
they send out their roots much stronger into the air, and suck up the 
moisture ; whereas, if their roots are covered too much, they are very 
apt to rot. Various materials are used for forming baskets ; some are 
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made of cop^r wire, urbioh is very durable, but I prefer those made of 
wood, though they do not last so long. They look better, and are more 
suitable for the roots of the plants to cling to. The best kind of wood 
is maple, or hazel, and the best baskets those of a square shape. The 
wood should be cut into lengths according to the size of basket required, 
but do not make them too large : there are two objections to this— one 
is, that they take up much space ; the other, tliat the plants do not 
require much room. After the wood is cut into proper lengths, the 
pieces should be bored within one inch from th^ ends, taking care to 
have all the holes bored the same distance ; there should be four lengths 
of copper wire, one for each corner ; the wire should be put through 
each piece of wood, and brought up to form the handle for suspending 
the plants from the roofing. Iron wire should never be used in making 
baskets, for it is probably injurious to the plants. The best kinds of 
wood for blocks are acacia, apple, pear, plum, or cork, if it can be 
obtained. The wood should be cut into lengths, according to the sizes 
required. Get some nails, and drive one at each end, with some copper 
wire to form the handle ; wind the wire round each nail, and have the 
handle about ten indies high. Small copper nails are the best by 
which to fasten the plants on the blocks. — fV. Williams. 

The Horticultural Society’s Exhibition, held at Chiswick 
July 19th, 1851. — The day was excessively wet, but in defiance of the 
pelting rain 9,350 visitors attended. There was an unprecedenterl 
variety of specimens shown, but not one too many ; the display of 
flovvers and fruits was truly noble, and an inspection of the whole would 
have amply repaid for a journey from the most remote parts of this 
kingdom. We have not space at present to admit of more remarks, 
but to give the lists of the superb Carnatiotis and Picotees shown. 
They were exhibited in potSy with cardsy and mth admirable effect. 

Amateurs, — Best Twelve Varieties of CarnationSy in pots : Open 
class; 1st prize to C. P. Lochner, Esq., Warwick House, Paddington, 
for President, Ariel, Sarah Payne, Paul Pry, Squire Trow, Lady Ely, 
Edgar, Caliban, Lord Eancliffe, Count Pauline, William the Fourth, 
and Prince Albert; 2nd, to J. W. Newhall, Esq., Woolwich, for 
William the Fourth, Mercutio, Great Northern, Twyford’s Perfection, 
Brooks’s Flora’s Garland, Lord Eancliffe, Lydia, Henry Kirke White, 
Eaiubow, Queen Victoria, Gameboy, and President ; 3rd, Mr. Nor- 
man, Woolwich, for Holliday’s Thomas Hewlett, Willmer’s Middlesex 
Hero, May’s Duncan, Brook’s Flora’s Garland, Count Pauline, Queen 
Victoria, Prince Albert, Beauty of Woodhouse, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
(iueen Victoria, Willmer’s Telemachus, and Lord R^cliffe. Extra 
prize to Mr. Bragg, Slough, for Queen Victoria, Squire Trow, True 
Briton, Earl Grey, Sarah Payne, Brook’s Flora’s Garland, Earl 
Spencer, Duncan, Count Pauline, Hotspur, Prince de Nassau, and 
Prince of Wales. Extra prize to Mr. Willmer, for Duke of Welling- 
ton, Kay’s Majestic, Duke of York, Earl Spencer, Hero of Middlesex, 
Squire Trow, Holmes’s Count Pauline, Halfkcre’s No. 32, Lord Mor- 
peth, Willmer’s Conquering Hero, Willmer’s Defiance, and Willmer s 

Endymion. ^ ^ t n 

Picotees in pots.^^lst prize to C. P. Lochner, Esq., for Isabella, 
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BoodiDd, Lady Harriet Mora, Lord Keiaon, Yenua, Leader, Portia, 
Amethyst, Ann Pa^ Lady Dacre, Mrs, Harnard, and Begina; 
2nd, to J. W. Newhall, Esq., for Lady Alice Feel, D<^well*s Alfred, 
Isabella, Lord Nekon, Miss Bosa, Gem, Mrs. Bevaiu Mrs. Norman, 
Venus, Proconsol, L^er, and Jessica; 3rd, to Mr. Norman, for 
Queen Victoria, Dodwell’s Alfred, Cox’s l^na, Bobinson’s Elizabeth, 
Mrs. Nornum, Headley’s Venus, Leader, Garrett’s £ing, Mrs. .Bar* 
nard, Marris’s Prince of Wales, Norman’s James II., and Norman’s 
Lord Nelson. Extra prize to Mr. Bragg, for L’Elegant, Mrs. Nor* 
man, Mrs. Bevan, L^er, Mrs. Buckland, Lord Nelson, Begina, 
Enchantress, Amethyst, Lmiy Chesterfield, and two others. Extra 
prize to Mr. Willmer, for Prince Albert, Giddin’s Teaser, L’ElegMt, 
Emperor Bony, Miss Browning, Masterpiece, Leader, Lady Smith, 
Willmer’s 270, May’s Sebastian, Willmer’s Prince Boyal, and 
Ophelia. 

Yellow Pieotees in pots, exhibited .by Mr. Norman : — Charles X., 
Bomulus, Queoi Victoria, Hoyle’s Mount Etna, M^’s Fairy, and Bar* 
raud’s Euphemia. By Mr. Willmer, collection of Yellow Fiootees, 
cut blooms, 20 varieties, as follows: Topaz, Fairy, Countess of Ash* 
burnham, George HI., Queen Victoria, Willmer’s Goldfinder, 
Claries X., La Petit Thomas, May’s Malvolio, Willmer’s Goldfinder, 
Willmer’s Romulus, Willmer’s No. 318, La Petit Beine, L’Empereur, 
Willmer’s Queen, Willmer’s No. 282, Braggs’s Princess Alice, Queen, 
La Sapene, Prince Albert, William Catleugb. 

Watebiko Peants in pots.*— Simple as this seems, nothing in the 
culture of such plants is more important or requires so judicious manage- 
ment and experience than watering a plant when it wants it, and passing 
over it when it does not require it. TIte rule has often been given 
and explained, “ water a plant tlwroughly when it needs it that is, 
let the moisture reach every fibrous root, then wait patiently till your 
services are again necessary, and give a similar supply. Where the 
soil is fine and the roots are delicate fibrous ones, always use a fine 
rose, or a small-sized spout, that allows the water to pass away gently, 
so as to prevent the surfoce being tom up. The finer the soil and the 
finer the fibrous roots, the more indispensible is this attention requisite. 
For larger strong kinds of plants, which have stronger roots, a coarser 
soil should be given, and in such cases a coarser rose to the watering 
can be used, or the water may be poured out of the spout without 
rose { but to prevent the soil being broken op and hollows be made at 
the surface, a small piece of tile or an oyster shell may be placed, upon 
which the water may be poured, and from which it will properly spread 
equally over the soil.— A Practical PUmt Grower, 




setting in, and are well prepared to stand the effects of winter without 
injury ; but before it is proceeded with to any material extent, it is 
as well that a proper arrangement should be made as to what number 
of plants are required in another season. Examine the effects of 
colours ; investigate their combinations and contrasts, so as to*improve 
and vaiy the arrangement another season. To keep up the interest of 
a garden, especially if planted on the grouping system, requires some 
considerable skill and forethought, to vary the scene in each succeeding 
year, so as to prevent the arrangement becoming monotonous. Thus 
if warm colours prevail to any material extent this season, it would be 
as well to introduce a majority of cold colours next season, and to edge 
each bed of the latter with its complimentary warm colour. Inde^, 
the system of edging beds with contrasting colours imparts a highly 
interesting feature, especially to such as may be distributed over the 
lawn without any methodical arrangements. 

Fix)rist8* Flowers. — Aurictdas^ or Polyanthus: seedlings that 
have hitherto been kept in pans or boxes may now be potted singly in 
small pots ; such as were potted earlier w ill, perhaps, require shifting 
into a larger size. Plants which were potted in May should have the 
sur&ce-soil stirred occasionally. Carnations and Pirotees : the prin* 
cipal operation this month will be the layering, which should be pro- 
cc^ed with, and completed as soon as possible. Water over head 
with a fine rosed pot as often as necessary. Pinks : some florists Ia}er 
tlie strongest shoots, and pipe the second crop of weaker ones, con* 
tending that these last root much more freely. Be that as it may, 
whether pipings or layers, those intended for next year’s blooming are 
better planted out now, or at least as soon as they are foirly rooted. 
The b^s should be made of well- decomposed dung, sound loam, and 
leaf-soil, equal parts ; in foct, they ought to be rich, as there is little 
danger of the Pink discolouring. The reason why we i»efor planting 
at this time is that the plants get well established, stand the winter 
better, and lace much more correctly than when the planting season is 
deferied. The surplus stock may be put out on store beds. A second 
crop of pipings may be put in, where it is desirous to increase the 
stock. Cinerarias : as the plants which have been turned out into the 
open border throw up suckers, they should be carefully removed, 
potted Into small pots, and placed in a cool shady frame until sufii- 
Sently established. Sow seed in a light rich soil, and pot off the plants 
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as soon as they have attained sufficient size. Dahlicts : continued care 
will be necessary in thinning out laterals as they appear, and securing 
such as are left against being broken by wind. Lighten up the soil 
around the plants with a fork, carefully avoiding injury to the young 
fibres. Towards [the middle of the month add a layer, one or two 
inches deep, of cow*dung around the plants ; avoiding such application, 
liowever, to all those with large or coarse flowers. Tidip$: off-sets 
should he planted towards the end of the month. The bed should, 
therefore, be prepared, and consist of river-sand and fresh loam in equal 
portions ; plant the young bulbs from two to three inches deep, and let 
the surface of the bed gently slope from the middle. Hollyhocks : 
where increase is desired, as soon as the flowers fade, the stems should 
be cut down, and the surrounding surface of the soil stirred up, adding 
thereon a little well-decayed manure ; this will induce them to shoot 
up vigorously, and afford a numerous division ; or they may be in- 
creased by cuttings. See articles in last volume. Pelarg<miums : if 
the plants cut down last month are not already potted, they should be 
done at once ; some of the cuttings, too, which were potted early, may 
require another shift. Seed should be sown in pots of light rich soil. 
Hose budding should be completed as early as possible. Pansies: 
continue to propagate, and save seed from the best varieties. Chry^ 
santheniums should be re-potted into larger pots for blooming, using a 
rich soil, and giving an abundant supply of water. 

m THE 0BHENHOtrS£, COLE FBAME, 4io. 

Light is now more titan usually important to elaborate and con- 
solidate the juices before the winter arrives ; for unless every meanii is 
taken to accomplish this, we may expect failures during the next 
winter among our tender and more valuable exotics. To protect them 
from rain, and to expose them to light, should now more than ever be 
our earnest study, in regard to choice specimens, especially those which 
have been recently shifted, and which are in vigorous growth. Almost 
all the soft-wooded stove-plants that can be grown into large specimens 
by one or two seasons' growth, like Pelargoniums, may be conveniently 
treated like that popular tribe; cut them back after they are done 
flowering ; keep them dry for a week or ten days, and then shake them 
out of the mould ; shorten their large roots, and pot them in light rich 
compost in a small pot, as their roots can be got into. Where a laige 
conservatory is to be kept g^ all the year round, this class of stove- 
plants is by far the most useml to cultivate, as you can always winter 
them in little room ; whereas fine woody plants will soon get too large, 
and take some years before they aro fit to appear in a good conserva- 
tory. ^ Another great advantage is, that as soon as you get these plants 
established in the new pots, they will only require to be kept in that 
condition through the winter, and therefore will not require more than 
of heat for three or four months. 

Greenhou^ and frames, while they remain empty, should be 
thbroughiv cleansed, repaired, whiteffashed, and painted. Cleanliness 
is not only essential to their appearance and preservation, but to keep 
the plants in a healthy condition. 






1. BERBERIS DARWINII. 

T his very handsome Evebgbeen Bbbbbbbt has been introduced 
into this country by Messrs. Veitch. Their collector, Mr. Lobb, 
found it in South Chili. It was first discovered by Mr. Darwin, and 
subsequently by Mr. Bridges, Mr. Lobb, and others. It forms a htishy 
shriib^ growing from three to five feet high, and proves to be quite 
hardy. It is a free-growing plant, and fiouri^es out-doors in Messrs. 
Veitch’s nursery. The leaves are about three^uarters of an inch long, 
of a dark glossy green, and produced copiously. The racemes of 
flowers are borne in abundance, and their footstalks are beautifully 
tinged with red, which contrast very prettily with the blossoms. It is 
considered to be the best hardy evergreen shrub which has been 
imported into this country for many years. It merits a place in every 
shrubbery. We are informed it succeeds well in a greenhouse, and 
blooms most charmingly in pots in spring. We saw a fine plant of it 
in a pot, recently exhibited by Messrs. Veitch, which was in profuse 
bloom. 

2. ESCALLONIA MACRANTHA. 

A handsome habdt bvebgbesn bushy subub, growing from four 
to six feet high. It was introduced by Messrs. Veitch from Chili. 
When out of bloom it resembles a smallish-leaved Arbutus. It grows 
freely either as a bush or trained a^inst a wall, blooming from May 
to the end of summer, and does best in dry situations. It is a valuable 
acquisition, and deserves a place in every collection of hardy shrubs. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

JEsCULUS HiPPOCASTANUH PLOBB-PLENO. DoUBLE-riX>WBEED 

Hobse Chestnut.*— This handsome variety is but little known. It is 
Von. XIX. No. 67.— jy.S. 
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vevf ornamental, vigorous as a common sort. The p^icle of flowers is 
equally so, and they are as double as those of the best Hyacinths, of a pale 
blush, with a deeper^coloured centre. It well merits a place wherever 
it can be admitted. Plants have been imported from the Continent. 

AlLAMANBA NERIIFOLIA. OltEANOEB-LEAVED.— MesSrS. LuCOmbo 
and Pince obtained this magniflcent species from the Continent. Tt 
forms a handsome erect evergreen shrub, and the original plant is now 
but three feet high. It commenced blooming when but half this 
height, and the first panicle or cluster of flowers consisted of thirty 
blossoms. The panicles are terminal. It blooms freely when treatea 
as a pot plant, and trained round a framework. A mixture of light 
loam and leaf-mould, witli a good drainage, suits it, and, when grow- 
ing, it requires a liberal supply of water. It grows and blooms freely. 
The flower is between fnnnd and bell shape, the tube being wide, an 
inch long, and the expanded five-parted limb is nearly three inches 
across, of a deep golden -yellow, elegantly streaked with orange. It is 
one of the finest hot-house plants, taking up little room, and producing 
an elegant display. It ought to be in every stove, and it probably 
would succeed well in a warmish greenhouse. (Figpired in SoL Mag,^ 
4594.) 

Arbutus mollis. Soft-leaved. — A handsome evergreen shtuhy 
or perhaps tree^ a native of Mexico, which flourishes in a warm green- 
house, but is tolerably hardy. The leaves are leathery, of the form of 
our old Arbutus of the shrubbery. The flowers are borne in a ter- 
minal panicle, each branching raceme of blossoms being about three 
inches long, and each raceme bearing from fifleen to twenty blossoms. 
Each blossom is about the size and form of the common Arbutus, white 
or greenish-rose colour. A very neat shrub, well deserving to be in 
our collections. Mr. Van Houtte sent the plant into this country, and 
no doubt can supply it. (Figured in Bot, Mag,j 4595.) 

Berberis umbellata. .(Synonyme, B. gracilis; B. angulosa.) — 
This very pretty hardy species of Berberry forms a bush about four feet 
high. It is an evergreen, whose leaves are about half an inch broad 
and two inches long, borne in clusters of five or six together. The 
flowers are yellow, produced in drooping racemes, each liaving about 
twelve blossoms. It is a good plant for the back of a rock work or 
bank. When done blooming, its profusion of purple berries render it 
a pretty object for a long period. It is a ^native of the Himalayan 
Mountains ; well deserving a place in the shrubbery. 

Cathcartia villosa. — ^In the roceht travels of Dr. Hooker he 
found this handsome plant in Sikkim-IIimalaya, and named it, in com- 
pliment to J. F. Cathcart, Esq., late Judge of Tirrhoot. who devoted 
his time to the illustration of the botany of that neightouthood, and 
superintended the execution, by native artists, of upwuds of seven hun- 
dred folio coloured plates of Himalayan plants. The present plant is 
of the Poppy tribe. It is a perennial rooted plant, and has bloomed 
in an aiiy frame, In pots, in the Boyal Gardens of Kew. The flower- 
stem is nearlv eighteen inches high. Each flower Is alxnit two inches 
across, of a rich yellow colour, its numerous brown aatheri contrasting 
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with the petals has a very interesting and beautiful appearance. The 
leaves are vine-shaped, three inches across. (Figured in BoU Mag,^ 
4596.) 

Clematis azubea gigantea Litloni. — This variety was exhibited 
at the floral exhibition held at Bordeaux. It is an hybrid^ nused by 
M. Lulon, gardener at Liboume* It is much mperior to any other 
Clematis, both in its size and blue colour* A silver medal was awarded 
to M. Lulon. 

Dbutzia gbacilis. — A native of Japan, but quite as hardy as D. 
scabra. It forms a shrub in its native country, six to eight feet high. 
It blooms very profusely. The plants which are in the nurseries of 
this country are but about two feet high, and even such bloom freely. 
The flowers are borne in terminal panicles along the sides of the 
branches. Each blossom is half an inch across, and about twenty of 
them in each panicle, and of a pure white. It is a charming deciduous 
shrub, and merits a place in every shrubbery. (Figured in Magazine 
of Botany.) 

Labichea diversifolia. — This very pretty greenhouse shrubby 
plant is from the Swan River colony, where it was found by Preiss in 
rocky places near the Canning River, in the Darling range, on the 
west side of New Holland. Mr. Glendinning, nurseryman, of Turn- 
ham Green, had a plant in bloom last spring. The leaves are narrow, 
an inch long, sharp pointed, and the plant has a very neat appearance. 
The flowers belong to the Pea tribe, and in form like those of the 
yellow-flowered Cassia, Each blossom is about three-quarters of an 
inch across, of a rich bright yellow colour, and red anthers, which pro- 
duce a pretty contrast. The plant blooms very freely, and the blos- 
soms are produced on the side shoots, from four to six on each raceme. 
It is very pretty, and well merits a place in the greenhouse. (Figured 
in Paxton's Plotver Garden.) 

Leucothoe nerifolia. Oleander-leaved. (Synonyme, An- 
dromeda neriifolia; A. crassifolia.) — It was first found in tropical 
Brazil by Sellow, and afterwards by Mr. Gardner. It is a moderate- 
sized shrub, with leathery, oblong, evergreen leaves, about three inches 
long. The flowers are produced in racemes, each proceeding from the 
axil of the leaf, and having about twelve blossoms. The flowers are 
very fleshy, and nearly oval shaped, like some of the Ericas or Andro- 
medas in form, of a rich scarlet, with a white limb. The stems of the 
raceme and flower-stalk are of a red colour. The entire plant is ex- 
ceedingly neat, pretty, and showy. The genus in appearance is much 
like the Androtnedas, and thrives in light peat soil, well drained. The 
present species should be placed in a cool shady house, or pit, especially 
during summer, for when exposed to full sun the plant is injured. It 
is in the nursery of Mr. Cunningham at Comeley Bank, Eciinburgh, 
and it merits a place in every greenhouse or pit-frame. (Figured in 
Bot. Mag.y 4593.) 

Pelargonium Conderti. — A variety, having double flowers, was 
presented at the floral exhibition recently held at Bordeaux, in France; 
they afe of a pretty delicate rose colour, not having any blotch. 

t2 
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MeRsnu Lawson, of Edinburgh, exhibited at the recent Caledonian 
Horticultural show a dcnthl&Ji^ered Pelargonium, and a variety, of 
Erica Witmoreana having double flowers. 

Primula Sikrimensis. — ^Dr. Hooker sent seeds of this Primrose to 
the Boyal Gkirdens of Kew, where the plant bloomed the last spring. 
It is stated to be the pride of all the Alpine Primulas, inhabits wet 
boggy places, at elevations from twelve to seventeen thousand feet, 
covering acres with a yellow carpet in May and June. The flower 
stem rises from one to two feet high, erect, bearing an umbel of golden- 
yellow flowers, about seven blossoms in each. The flower is about an 
inch across. It is, perhaps, the tallest Primrose in cultivation. 
(Figured in BoL Mag,^ 4597.) 

SiPHOCAMPYLus AMJENU9. — From South America, and which is cul- 
tivated by M. Van Houtte. The plant is half-shrubby branching, 
having dark green leaves of the medium size. The flowers are pro- 
duced in long terminal racemes, similar to the smaller-growing Lobelias, 
of a pretty orange-red colour, and the anthers form a yellow centre. 
Each blossom is about an inch long, and the five-parted end is, when 
expanded, about the same across. It is a very singular and handsome 
species, well deserving a place in the stove. 

Spirea Douglassi. — Douglas discovered this fine species in North 
America, on the plains of Oregon. It is a charming hardy shrub of 
moderate growth, and a very free bloomer. The flowers are produced 
in a dense, terminal j^nicle, from four to six inches long, of a deep 
ro^ colour. The termination of the head of flowers is not in a narrow 
point, but has a round end. It is a very handsome shrub, and deserves 
a place in every shrubbery. 

Thyrsacanthus lilacinus. (Synonyme, Justicia lilacina.)— A 
stove shrub, from South America, which grows freely, blooms pro- 
fusely and very ornamental throughout winter. (Figured in Paxtoris 
Flower Garden.) 

Trichopilia coccinea. (Synonyme, T. marginata.)— A beautiful 
stove Orchideous Epiphyte, from Central America. Sepals and petals 
narrow, nearly four inches long, buff tinged with red. The large wide 
tube of the labellum is white outside, and a rich deep carmine inside. 
Each blossom is about seven inches across. It has recently bloomed 
in the stove in the Horticultural Society’s garden at Chiswick. (Figured 
in PaxtmCs Flower Garden,) 


THE PROGRESS OF THE PELARGONIUM. 
(^Continued from page 201.) 

BY ORION. 

There appears to have been a very dull season following the brilliant 
one (1840), lately described, for very few novelties appeared during 
tbe year 1841f and nothing of flrst-rate or lasting character. Mr. 
Foster’s Life Guarhsmait was, perhaps, the principal, and though 
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mtich cracked*up at the time, yet was by no means one of the best of 
this gentleman’s flowers. His Beauty was a great novelty, being one 
of the first flowers having deep veins (with occasionally a blotch) on 
all the lower petals. These flowers have always been more or less 
popular, and, with Occellatum of the present day, has nearly attained 
perfection. The same raiser’s Nymph was a flower remarkable for the 
purity of the throat, a quality which had hitherto been rare. Buby, a 
very dark flower, a great improvement on Jewess, and Prince 
Albert, complete the list. All the above of Mr. Foster’s were sent 
out at two guineas, except Nymph, which was priced at three guineas. 
Mr. Garth’s flowers were Bridesmaid, Britannia, Comte de Paris, 
a very high-coloured orange flower, Corona, and Duenna, which were 
all advertised at two guineas. A few other flowers of this year do not 
call for any attention, and are only mentioned to render the list com- 
plete ; among them were Gaines’s Incomparable, Little Wonder, 
and Prince Albert; two raised by Catleugh, and named Lord 
Mayor and Lady Mayoress ; Mabel, Cressida, Arabella, and 
Gem of the West, raised by a Mr. Nairn, which was a model as 
regards form, though the colours were not striking. The whole of 
these were also advertised at two guineas ; but, as stated before, the 
season was productive of little improvement as compared with the great 
step in advance attained during the year 1840. About this time the 
system of exhibiting seedlings for prizes came into vogue. Of the 
varieties sent out in 1841, only four obtained any reward at the show 
of 1840, which were Nymph, Beauty, Comte de Paris, and Brides- 
maid : so that this would afford a good proof that the year 1 840 saw 
but little improvement or novelty. As stated in the last article, the 
brilliant success attending the season of 1840 caused many exhibitors 
and seedling raisers to redouble their exertions ; and accordingly we 
find that in the season 1842, now about to be described, an immense 
number of novelties and good flowers made their first appearance, seven 
of which were rewarded as seedlings the previous year. They are dis- 
tinguished by an (^) prefixed to their names, as will be the case with ail 
varieties (hereafter named) which have been rewarded at a?jy of the 
London exhibitions. * Rising Sun (Gaines) was the most celebrated 
flow^er of the year, and was priced at five guineas ; it was of the form 
of the same raiser’s King, and much in the same way, but of a bright 
light orange-scarlet colour. The same grower also raised and sent out 
Amaranth and ♦Captivation at two guineas; and Duchess of 
Kent and ♦Caroline at three guineas. Mr. Foster’s flowers were 
♦Prince of Waterloo, a striking high-coloured flower, sent out at 
two guineas ; Jessie, at three guineas ; Amulet, a small but very 
bright flower, one guinea ; Augusta, two guineas ; Bertha, which 
was, perhaps, an improvement on the same raiser’s Nymph, one guinea; 
CoMUS, in the way of Beauty, but darker, two guineas ; Gipsey, two 
guineas ; Jew, Rhoda, and Selina, thirty shillings each ; also Medora, 
two guineas : this last variety was very novel in colour, and was the 
forerunner of many otliers in the same style, as, for instance, Leonora, 
Cleopatra, and others. Mr. Garth’s flowers were Queen of Fairies, 
at three guineas ; Queen of Beauties, Douglas, Kvadne, Evelyn, 
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Flash (figured In the Cabinet at the time), Jubilbb, TouENAitBNT) 
Wonder, and Witch, all at two guineas; the last named was an 
acquisition, a white with deep plum»ooloured spots, and veined, the 
beginning of a class now very much improved, and at present repre- 
sented by ViRQiN Queen, Village Maid, &c. Three other splendid 
and first-rate varieties also appeared, viz., Camilla, a very useful 
white ; Fair Maid of Devon, a showy pink ; and Glory of Jersey, 
all priced at three guineas. Mr. Lumsden also had his Madeline, a 
very free blooming crimson variety, much grown even now, and 
Cerito, each priced at two guineas. Kinghorn’s Grand Monarch 
was also sent out at this time at two guineas, and was a good selling 
flower ; Lady Cotton Sheppard, one guinea ; Priory Kino, two 
guineas ; and Vanguard, three guineas, must suifice to complete this 
already extended list for this year. 

From the above brief summary it will be seen that another great 
st^ was made in the onward movement, and served in some respect to 
compensate for the slow progress of the preceding season. Four only 
of them are marked as having prizes, the other three not being sent out 
until the following year. The grand improvement aimed at about this 
time, and with go^ success, was to produce stiff Jiowers^ which did 
not curve hack; and many of the varieties named above iar exceeded 
all that had been produced before in this highly necessary quality. The 
year 1843 must be reserved for the next number. 


CULTIVATION OF ACACIAS. 

BT HORTULANUS, OF K£W, SUBBET. 

It has been with pleasure I have noticed in the last three volumes of 
your Magazine numerous descriptive particulars of the lovely family of 
Acacias which are in the Royal Gardens of Kew, and which, during 
the blooming season, are not only beautifully gay with their profusion of 
yellow flowers of various hues, but the very large greenhouse is filled 
with a delightful perfume. The far greater number of them bloom 
from February to June; but there are a few which bloom from July 
to February. 

The plants are interestingly pretty even when out of bloom. They 
flower, too, when small, with one or two exceptions, and are easily 
kept, by pruning, pinching off the leads, &c., to any desired size ; and 
such plants bloom in proportionate profusion, as do the larger ones. 
Every greenhouse ought to have a selection of them ; they are easy of 
cultivation and increase, and, growing quickly, soon become charming 
ornaments ; and, what is acceptable, too. Acacias may be procured at 
the nurseries at a very cheap rate, and, once obtained, are easily kept. 
They are alike suited for the conservatory and greenhouse ; and the 
fitmily contains species suited to any height, from one foot to fifty ftet 
or more* 

When grown in pots, the more robust should have a less rich soil 
than the others, vtiich checks the luxuriance, but does mi render them 
less proliferous in flowers. All require a good degree of pot-room, to 
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be wdl drained^ and flourish in equal parts of rich loam, sandy peat, 
and well«rotted leaf* mould ; the latter to be withheld from such fu it is 
desired should not grow robust. The compost should not be sifted, but 
broken by the hand. In the growing season they require a liberal 
supply of water ; but when the new wood is become firm, then a less 
quantity will only be necessary. The plants must be repotted as soon 
as the bloom declines ; then the new wood begins to push which is to 
bear the next season’s flowers ; so that repotdng just wiien about to 
push shoots, the new wood gets strengthened to bloom satisfactorily 
the following year. 

Many of the kinds produce seed, and this provides a ready means of 
increase. If ripe seed is obtained by the end of August, sow it imme* 
diately in pots ; and previously to doing so soak it in warm water, say 
120°, and let them be in the water several hours before sowing, and 
the pot be placed in moist heat in preference. To increase them by 
cuttings, let the new shoots become just firm, or what is termed half 
ripe ; then cut the portions close under a bud, and insert them in sand. 

The following species are the most handsome, and merit a place in 
every collection : — 

A. LiNEATA. — Flower heads are rather small, a rich deep yellow, in 
vast profusion ; the leaves are narrow, an inch long. This is particu- 
larly handsome, and ought to be in every greenhouse. 

A. CELUSTBiFOLiA. — Flowers pretty sulphur, and in very dense 
panicles 5 leaves glaucous, two inches long. 

A. PROMiNENs. — Flowers a bright yellow, borne in profusion ; leaf 
narrow, an inch and a-half long. 

A, GKAVEOLENS. — Flowcrs nearly white ; the leaves two inches and 
a-half long. 

A. soPHOBJE. — The flowers are produced in large branching heads, 
pale yellow, in profusion ; leaves broad, lance-shaped, three inches long. 
A fine species. 

A. VEBTiciJLLATA. — Flowers a light yellow, and in profusion ; leaves 
an inch and a-half long. Very handsome. 

A. liONGiFOLiA. — Flowers a light yellow, the spikes being erect ; 
th€^ branches are literally full: leaves lance-shaped. It is a very 
beautiful species. 

A. HYBBiDA. — Flowers a light yellow, globular. Pretty. 

A. PBiEMORSA. — Flowers a pale yellow ; a profuse bloomer. 

A. PULCHELLA. — Flowers deep golden Iwdls, very profuse ; Mimosa- 
like foliage. A very beautiful species. 

A. TBiNBBVATA. — ^Flowers a pale yellow, delicate and pretty ; the 
leaves are narrow and an inch long. It is a handsome bushy plant. 

A. PECiPiENS. — Flowers sulphur colour; the leaves are of a tri- 
angular form, half an inch across. The plant forms a neat bush. 

A. ROTUNDiFOLiA. — The leaves are circular, a quarter of an inch 
across. It is a very neat bushy plant, the flowers are a bright yellow 
colour, and product in profusion, and beautiful. 

A. VESTiTA. — The leaves are half an inch long. It is a very neat 
bushy plant. The flowers are borne in large branching spikes, and 
along thent blossoms are produced In short racmes of ten or twdve 
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in each; they are a pretty light yellow colour. It is a handsome 
qpecies, 

A. FRJEMORSA, — ^Tho leaves are short, and the plant forms a pretty 
bush, blooming very profusely ; flowers a rich yellow. Very pretty, 

A. BENTiFEBA.-- The leaves are four inches long, very narrow ; it 
forms a neat branching bush. The flowers are a rich deep yellow 
colour, and the globular heads lai^ It is a very beautiful species. 

A. ovATA. — The leaves are ovai-shaped, half an inch across ; it is a 
very neat bushy plant. The flowers are produced in long spikes, and 
are a rich yellow colour. It is a very lovdy species. 

A. UPTOBEURA. — ^Leaves like a thinly-foUaged Pinus, about three 
inches long. The flowers are a deep yellow. It is singularly pretty. 

A. FUBESCEirs. — Neat small foliage; and the rich yellow globe 
flowers, borne in drooping panicles, are very handsome. 

A. DECURRENS. — Deep yellow, in large branching panicles. Very 
showy. 

A. SQUAMATA. — The foliage is small, and the branch^ are drooping, 
bearing a vast profusion of deep golden-coloured flowers. It is a very 
interesting and handsome species. 

A. Eiceana. — Small Pinus-like leaves. The flowers are borne in 
cone-shaped heads, profusely, of a pale yellow colour. A very neat 
species. 

A. UNDUEEFOLXA.— Flowers a rich yellow ; singular foliage. Pretty. 

A. EANCiFOixA, — Pretty lance-shaped leaves, and bright yellow 
globe flowers. 


THE ATMOSPHERE OF PLANT-HOUSES, viz., STOVES, &c. 

BT [fBORISTA. 

This subject not having been noticed in your Magazine, and being one 
in which all cultivators of in-door plants are specially connected with, 
I am induced to transmit the following particulars upon the same for 
insertion in an early number : — 

Some idea may be formed of the prodigiously increased drain upon 
the functions of a plant, arising from an increase of dryness in the air, 
from the following consideration. If we suppose the amount of its 
perspiration, in a given time, to be 57 grains, the temperature of the 
air being and the dew-point 70, or the saturation of the air being 
849, the amount would be increased to 120 grains in the same time, if 
the dew-point were to remain stationary, and the temperature were to 
rise to 80^ ; or, in other words, if the saturation of the air were to flill 
to 720. 

Besides this power of transpiration, the leaves of vegetables exercise 
also an absorbent function, which must be no less disarranged bv anjf 
deficiency of moisture. Some plants derive the greatest portion of 
their nutriment from the vaporous atmosphere^ and all are more or less 
dependent upon the same source. The Nepenthes distillatoria (Pitcher 
plant) lays op a store of water in the cup formed at the end of its 
leaves, which is probably secreted from the air, and applied to the 
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exigendies of the ^lant when exposed to drought ; and the quaudty 
which is known to vary in the hothouse is no doubt connected with the 
state of moisture of the atmosphere. 

These considerations must be sufficient, I imagine, to place in a 
strong light the necessity of a strict attention to the atmosphere of 
vapour in our artificial climates, and to enforce as absolute an imitation 
as possible of the example of nature. The means of effecting this is 
the next object of our inquiry. 

Tropical plants in stoves require to be watered at the root with 
great caution ; and it is impossible that a sufficient supply of moisture 
can be kept up from this source alone. There can, however, be no 
difficulty in keeping the floor of the house and flues constantly wet ; 
and an atmosphere of great elasticity may thus be maintained in a way 
perfectly analogous to natural process. Where steam is employed as 
the means of communicating heat, an occasional injection of it into the 
air may also be had recourse to ; but this method would require much 
attention on the part of the superintendent, whereas the first cannot 
easily be carried to excess. 

It is true that damp air, or floating moisture of long continuance, 
would also be detrimental to the health of the plants, for it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the process of transpiration should proceed ; but 
there is no danger that the high temperature of the hothouse should 
ever attain the point of saturation by spontaneous evaporation. The 
temperature of the external air will always keep down the force of the 
vapour ; for as in the natural atmosphere the dew-point at the sur&ce 
of the earth is regulated by the cold of the upper regions, so in a house 
the point of deposition is governed by the temperature of the glass with 
which it is in contact. In a well-ventilated hothouse, by watering the 
floor in summer we may bring the dew-point within four or five degrees 
of the temperature of the air, and the glass will be perfectly free firom 
moisture ; by closing the ventilators we shall probably raise the heat 
ten or fifteen degrees, but the degree of saturation will remain nearly 
the same, and a copious dew will quickly form upon the glass, and will 
shortly run down in streams. A process of distillation is thus esta- 
blished, which, prevents the vapour from attaining the full elasticity of 
the temperature. 

The action is beneficial within certain limits, and at particular seasons 
of the year ; but when the external air is very cold, or radiation pro- 
ceeds very rapidly, it may becmne excessive and prejudicial. It is a 
well-known fiact, but one which, I believe, has never yet been properly 
explained, that by attempting to keep up in a hothouse the same degree 
of heat at night as during the day^ the plants become scorched. IVom 
what has been premised, it will be evident that this is owing to the low 
temperature of the glass, and the consequent low dew-point in the 
house, which occasions a degree of dryness which quickly exhausts the 
juices. 

Much of this evil might be prevented by such simple and cheap 
means as an external covering of mats or canvass. 

The beat of the glass of a hothouse at night does not probably exceed 
the mean cff the external and internal air ; and taking these at 80° and 
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40% 20^ of drynesg are kept up in the interior, or a degree of saturation 
not exceeding 528^. To this, in a clear night, we may add at least 
6^ for the efi^ts of radiation, to which the glass is particularly exposed, 
which would reduce the saturation to 434^, and this is a degree of 
drought which must be nearly destructive. It will be allowed that the 
case which I have selected is by no means extreme, and it is one which 
is liable to occur even in the summer months. Now, by an external 
covering of mats, &c., the effects of radiation would be at once annihi- 
lated, and a thin stratum of air would be kept in contact with the glass, 
which would become warmed, and consequently tend to prevent the 
dissipation of the heat. But no means would of course be so effective 
as double glass, including a stratum of air ; indeed, such a precaution 
in winter seems almost essential to any great degree of perfection in 
this branch of horticulture. When it is considered that a temperature 
at night of 20^ is no very unfrequent occurrence in this country, the 
saturation of the air may, upon such occasions, fall to 120', and such 
an evil can only at present be guarded against by diminishing the 
interior heat in proportion. 

By materially lowering the temperature, we communicate a check 
which is totally inconsistent with the welfare of tropical vegetation, 
The chill which is instantaneously communicated to the glass by a fall 
of rain or snow, and the consequent evaporation from its surface, must 
also precipitate the internal vapour, and dry the included air to a very 
considerable amount, and the effect should be closely watched. I do 
not conceive that the diminution of light wliich would be occasioned 
by the double panes would be sufficient to occasion any serious objec- 
tion to the plan. The difference would not probably amount to as 
much as that between hothouses with wooden rafters and lights, and 
those constructed with iron bars. It might also possibly occasion a 
gpwter expansion of the foliage ; for it is known that in houses with a 
northern aspect the leaves grow to a larger size than in houses which 
front the south. Nature thus makes an effort to counteract the defi- 
ciency of light by increasing the surface upon which it is destined 
to act. 

The present method of ventilating hothouses is also objectionable, 
upon the same principles which 1 have been endeavouring to explain. 
A communication is at once opened with the external air, while the 
hot and vaporous atmosphere is allowed to escape at the roof ; the con- 
sequence is, that the dry external air rushes in with considerable 
velocity, and, becoming heated in its course, rapidly abstracts the 
moisture from the pots and foliage. This is the more dangerous, inas- 
much as it acts witfi a rapidity proportioned in a very high degree to 
its motion. 1 would suggest, as a matter of easy experiment, whether 
great benefit might not arise from wanning the air to a certain extent, 
and making it traverse a wet surface before it is allowed to enter the 
house. 

There is one practice universally adopted by gardeners, which is 
confirmatory of these theoretical speculations, namely, that of planting 
tendet cuttings of plants in a hot-bed, and covering them with a double 
glass. Expmfeiice has shown them that many kinds will not sueeeed 
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under any other treatment. The end of this is obviously to preeerve a 
saturated atmosphere; and it affords a parallel case to that of Dr. 
Wells, of the anticipation of theory by practice. * 

The effect of keeping the floor of the hothouse continually wet has 
been already tried, and the plants have grown with unprecedented 
vigour ; indeed their luxuriance must strike the most superficial ob** 
server in such houses in the Eoyal Gardens of Kew. 

To the human feelings the impression of an atmosphere so saturated 
with moisture is very different from one heated to the same degree 
without this precaution ; and any one coming out of a house heat^ in 
the common way into one well charged with vapour cannot fail to be 
struck with the difference. Those who are used to hot climates have 
declai'ed that the feel and smell of the latter exactly assimilate to those 
of the tropical regions. 

But there is a danger attending the very success of this experiment, 
which cannot be too carefully guarded against. The trial has been 
made in the summer months, when tlie temperature of the external air 
has not been low, nor the change from day to night very great. In 
proportion to the luxuriance of the vegetation will be the danger of 
any sudden check ; and it is much to be i^red that, unless proper pre- 
cautions are adopted, the cold long nights of winter may produce irre- 
parable mischief. 

I am aware that an objection attaches to the plan of double glass on 
account of the increased expense ; but I think that this may appear 
greater at first sight than it may afterwards be found to be in practice, 
especially now that glass is so very cheap. 

The principles which I have been endeavouring to illustrate should 
be, doubtless, extended to the pinery and melon-frame ; in the latter 
of which a saturated atmosphere might be maintained by shallow pans 
of water. An increase in the size of the fruit might be anticipated 
from this treatment, without that loss of flavour which would attend 
the communication of water to the roots of the plants, 

I have but few additional observations to offer upon the artificial 
climate of a greenhouse. The remarks uhich have been made upon 
the atmosphere of the hothouse are applicable to it, though not to the 
same extent. The plants which are subject to this culture seldom 
require an artificial temperature greater than 45° or 50°, and few of 
them would receive injury from a temperature so low as 35 . When 
in the house they are effectually sheltered from the effects of direct 
radiation, which cannot take pl^e through glass ; but the glass it^lf 
nuliates very freely, and thus communicates a chill to the air, wluch 
might effectually be prevented by rolling mats. With this precaution, 
fire would be but rarely wanted in a good situation to communicate 
warmth; but in this di^p climate it may be required to dissipate 
moisture. The state of the air should be as carefully watched with 
this view as where a high temperature is necessary to guard against the 
contrary extreme. Free transpiration, as I have before remarked, is 
necessary to the healthy progress of vegetation ; and when any mouldi- 
neis or damp appears upon the plants, the temperature of m 
should be moderately raised, and tree ventilation allowed. When the 
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pots, in the prop^ season, are moved into the open air, it would con- 
tribute greatly to their health, and preserve them from the effects of 
too gr&tt evaporation, to imbed them well in moss or litter. As a sub- 
stitute for this precaution, the plants are generally exposed to a northern 
or eastern aspect, where the influence of the sun but rarely reaches 
them, but which would be very beneficial if their roots were properly 
protected. The advantage of such a protection may be seen when the 
pots are plunged into the soil — a method which communicates the 
greatest luxuriance to the plants, but unfits them to resume their 
winter stations. 


ON MANURES. 

BT ▲ FBACrmONER. 

Makubes which stand next to the mineral mixtures of sandy clay and 
chalk are potash and carbon, which may be obtained in a mass, cheaply 
and readily, by digging a hole, paving the bottom, and by putting into 
it all weeds and refuse vegetables, and occasionally a layer of quick- 
lime, refuse water from the house, particularly soapsuds (which contain 
potash), chamber-lye, refuse from the pigs, cows, slop-pail, &c. ; these 
will in a few months be so decomposed and enriciied by the aid of 
the lime, that a mass of potash and carbon will bo obtained, and these 
are the origin and basis of all vegetables. 

An accumulated mass of manure should never be allowed to have the 
liquor run away from it, for its very essence is potash (a piece of wood 
can have its potash washed out by continual running). All dung- 
heaps, therefore, should have an earth under them of a different nature 
to the soil which they are intended for as a dressing ; for example, if 
we desire to enrich a heavy clay soil, we must have sand or road- 
scrapings, and a little lime, if it can be procured, laid under each 
dung-heap ; and if we desire to enrich a sandy loam, we must lay chalk 
and marl, or chalk aud clay, under our dung-heaps. For the husbandry 
of manures and their increase, let all animals be kept with a sand or 
other earth under their litter at all times, to soak up the moisture ; a 
turf might be lined over the stable, cow-house, or pig- sty, and removed 
every week, and thus would a great accumulation of vegetable stimulus 
be obtained, and this, indeed, would be a husbandman-like process, a 
gathering of gold. 

Stable Dungs^ which ferment, should be buried in the ground as 
early as possible after coming from the horses, for every gas or steam 
which passes from it fermenting is a loss of its nutritive substance, for 
111! manures are but a concentrated mass of gases ; air and water, or 
their component parts, are the bases of all manures which have 
vegetable origins. 

Sugar Scum is a favourite manure for those lands where there is a 
waai of chalky matter, p^icularly on the sands, previously to a crop 
^ tv^ps ; but this scum is principally composed of lime : and a better 
article can be obtained from pouided chalk that has soaked up the 
juices from a dong»hilI. 
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Soap Ashes are composed of lime (converted again into chalk) and 
soda. This is a good and lasting dressing on a dry sandy soil. 

Rough Potash^ from saltpetre works, is the best of all dressbgs ; it 
is the vegetable itself concentrated in a state ready to enter at once 
into the fibres of young roots of plants when aided by water. 

Limey when thrown over land, is quickly converted again into chalk 
by imbibing from the air that acid which had been driven off by fire : 
hence chalk is as good if put on the land in the winter, because the 
frost, acting on the water in it, expands and crumbles the article to pieces. 

Salt is a soda in union with an acid, and acts on land in the same 
manner as many other manures, by holding moisture for the service of 
vegetation ; but the article of common salt does not enter so much into 
the composition of land vegetables as the salt of potash, that is, salt- 
petre, or vegetable alkali, as it is called. 

Cheap efficacious Manure . — Raise a platform of earth on the head- 
land of a field, eight inches high, and of any width and length, accord- 
ing to the quantity wanted. On the first stratum of earth lay a thin 
stratum of lime from the kiln ; dissolve or slake this with salt brine 
from the rose of a watering pot ; add immediately another layer eight 
inches thick of earth, then lime and brine as before, carrying it to any 
convenient height. In a week it should be turned over, carefully 
broken and mixed, so that the mass may be thoroughly incorporated. 
This compost has been used in Ireland, has doubled the crops of potatoes 
and cabbages, and is superior to stable dung. 

Gypsum is a dressing used with a variety of effects on different lands, 
and fbr different purposes ; it is a lime in union with sulphur, being a 
refuse from plaster-makers. Those crops which are cut green take up 
gypsum, which constitutes a part of their substance, such as sainfoin, 
clover, lucern, peas, tares, and such like crops. To these this mineral 
dre'ising will be good ; but it is injurious on a chalky land, and when 
animal and vegetable manures are easily obtained it is not worth using, 
for they yield a sufficiency of gypsum to the soil. Sir H. Davy con- 
sidered that an acre of tares took up several pounds of gypsum. 

Bone Dust is now a very favourite dressing for turnips, and, indeed, 
many other crops ; it is principally composed of lime and phosphorus, 
which readily enter into the composition of grain and all grasses. A 
portion of lime and phosphorus is also found in all milk, and goes to 
form the bones of young animals w'hich suck ; the staler the milk, the 
less phosphorate of lime is there in it. This bone-dressing for land is 
a very expensive article, and should be cautiously used. Coal-ashes, 
especially if laid under dung-heaps, are an excellent dressing for clays, 
by opening and enriching the soil, and, like soot, impart a carbon or 
charcoal to the soil, of which all clays are deficient. 

In all these manures we find lime an active principle, except in the 
salt dresdngs. Lime imbibes carbon, which is the woody principle, 
and also holds moisture for the service of vegetation. If we cannot 
procure large quantities of these manures, we must entice air and water 
to the roots of plants by every means in our power ; and this may be 
done with the greatest frcility by repeated movlngs of the sur&ce, a 
hoeing beipg equal to a shower of nun. 
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WATERING FLOWER GARDENS. 

BT AK AXATEDB. 

The soil of my flower garden is a very sandy loam, upon a deep gravelly 
substratum. From this circumstanee I aitf^Kimpelled to water all tlm 
flower-beds dcuring dry weather. 1 am aware of objectors to this 
practice stating that such application does much more harm than good. 
This might be true to some eatent. If the sur&ce only was just moi». 
tened. Such watering will enoouragei perhaps, the pushing of a few 
fibrous roots into the moist surface soil, which a day or two of hot sun 
wfll destroy ; and whilst this system is going on, the plant, being dry 
below, is gradually dying. Now my plan has b^n, during the last two 
months, to have the surface loosened three or four inches deep by 
hoeing, and leaving without being raked, and this uneven open surface 
admitted the water applied to sink below. I had the surface thus dis- 
turbed ODce a- week. The gutta-percha tubing being advertised in this 
Magazine, 1 purchased a suflicient length at a trlflingcost; and having 
a pond of soft water situated a few yards higher than my garden-ground, 
I laid one end of the tubing in the pond (one hundr^ yards off from 
the garden), and having the other end in my garden, I could move it 
quite readily to every part, and thus with ease 1 gave the beds sufficient 
to sink through the entire soil on each occasion. This enabled the 
roots to supply the foliage with what is lost by perspiration, and 
necessary for sustaining the proper vitality thereof. I repeated the 
watering once a-week, and the plants are in robust health and profuse 
bloom. The piping is easily unrolled over the ground, and when done 
with, readily coiled up. A tank of water, being higher thM the ground 
to be watered, will, of course, afford a supply, if there be not the ad- 
vantage of a pond or other reservoir. The essentials in having the 
plants healthy in dry seasons are, having the surface of the border 
deeply loosened, and left in a rough -surfa^ state; and when water is 
requisite, let it sink as deep as the general portion of the roots do. 


BRIEF REMARKS. 

Foem or THE Floweb op a CALCEOLARiA.-^In my recent read- 
ings and visits to Floricultural Exhibitions I find some difference exists 
as to what is the best form of the Calceolaria ; and at two of the shows 
I recently attended near London a considerable disturbance arose with 
two exhibitors of these flowers, the decision of the judges being unsatis- 
fimtory to one of the parties. The best specimen to which the judra 
awarded the first prize had flowers of the middle tise, good circular 
outline, free from indentations (or hollows) at the edge ; and whilst the 
back part of the flower was nearly flat, the front was well swelled out, 
and the throat of the blossom was Almost hidden. 

The second best specimen had tniieh larger flowers than the former, 
somewhat longer than broad, and the outline free from indentation $ 
but iks front was not so ftdl as the flowers of the former. Both varie- 
ties had a rich deep yellow ground, and beautifully blotched in the &ce. 
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I should be glad if some connoisseur of this lovely tribe of flowers 
would give me his opinion of the best properties of a flower — what 
would generally be approved of as a model to aim at, and decide by. 

Glenny, on the properties of the Calceolaria, states: The individual 
flower depends entirely on the form of the purse (pouch of some per- 
sons) ; it should be a perfect round hollow ball ; the orifice or calyx 
cannot be too small, nor the flower too large.” By this 1 am informed 
I am to understand that the flower is to be a j^fect globe, I am 
aware some of the very old kinds, as the annual C. pinnata, and one or 
two of the old bedding varieties, which have flowers about the sire of a 
pea, have globe-shap^ flowers ; but of the general class of show Cal- 
ceolarias, I never saw or heard of one being a globe shaped. I think, 
too, that the perfect globe would not be so handsome as the flower that 
has a perfect circular outline of face, and the front about half of half 
a globe shape, in which form its markings is much better seen than it 
could be if a flower was a globe. Such a standard as 1 suggest I re- 
spectfully submit as a standard. — An Old Grower of Calceolarias, 

On Tussilago fraorans (Heliotrope-scented). — I do not know 
any border plant that is a greater favourite with the ladies than this 
beautiful Heliotrope-scented flower, either growing in pots, or as a cut 
flower ; and to insure a regular or ample supply of flowering plants, it 
is only requisite to prepare a steep bank facing the south, and sloping 
to an angle of about 45^. About the middle of June fill it with plants 
six inches apart, and cover the surface of the bank with at least six 
inches of ordinary garden-mould. No further attention Is necessary 
till the end of October, when it will be observed that almost every 
flower has formed a bold-swelling flower-bud, from which a sufficient 
supply either for the greenhouse or the market may be potted oif. By 
keeping part in a cold frame, a succession may be retarded, and thus a 
supply obtained till the end of March, when the season will furnish an 
ample stock of other flowering plants to take its place. The plantation 
made in June will continue to furnish plenty of flowering plants the 
second year after planting, but should 1^ afterwards renewed, as the 
flowering plants become weaker and far fewer in number afrer the soil 
is exhaust^ by bearing a succession of the same sort of crop. A few 
leaves thrown over the bank will protect many of the flowers in ordi- 
nary winters, and retard their flowering till the banning of spring. 

On Yeast as a Manure. — ^Having seen the most surprising effects 
from refuse barm or yeast, diluted with water, and distributed over 
grass lands, I am induced to call the attention of some of your cor- 
respondents more particularly to its use, where it can be readily 
obtained, as it seems to be the most powerful manure we have for new 
grass lands, applied early in the spring ; and for plants generally re- 
quiring a rich compost it is highly beneficial, given in a very diluted 
state. Composts for Boses, Uraniums, Dahlias, are greatly 
improved by the addition of a small quantity of putrid yeast in a fluid 
state. It acts as a powerful exciter to the whole mass of vegetable 
matter ; the results arising from the fermentation and decomposition of 
which, and their eflbcts in stimulating vegetation, are well known*-^ 
Clerirusi 
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DsanTROTiKa Wra>8 upon Walks. — ^Among the (^ecU of horti- 
cultural interest at the Industrial Exbibidon (Class No. 253) is 
a machine for destroying weeds, moss, lichens, Ac., on gravel-walks, 
court-yards, invented by Mr. Fleming, of Trentham. This 
machine may be described as a large wrought-iron boiler, fitted upon 
wheels, with a fire-place in the centre for the purpose of heating the 
water to a boiling temperature. Connected with ^e boiler is a spring 
valve and delivery pipe, similar to those used upon common watering- 
carts, through which boiling salt-water is delive^ in a continuous and 
gentle shower, the salt being mixed in the proportion of two pounds to 
each gallon of water. This, at Trentham, is found to be very effectual, 
and the expense of the application a mere fraction, compart with the 
expense of hand-weeding. The contrivance is ingenious ; but if tlie 
liquid be applied very hot and strong, where there is grass, box, thrift, 
or similar ^ging, some care will required to prevent its being 
injured. A small ridge of sand, or any similar article, formed all 
along the side of the edging, will prevent the water coming into direct 
contact with the plants. A small ridge is easily made by having a 
simple machine, similar to what is used by the &rmer to sow one row 
at a time of turnip seed, or scatter bone-dust in the row, Ac. A good- 
sized box of sand or other material thus run alo^ would serve for a 
considerable distance, and be very readily done. — 2; i?. 

Rules for Exhibitors and Judges at Horticultural Meet- 
ings. — During the spring of 1851 1 entered to my first situation as 
gardener in Yorkshire. A very respectable Horticultural Society’s 
exhibition recently took place in the neighbourhood of the place I 
reside at. Having but lately come, and not taking any articles to 
exhibit, 1 was supposed to be so far disinterested ; and one of the three 
previously select^ judges not being at liberty to fulfil his engagement, 
I was solicited to supply the vacancy thus occasioned. In the course 
of our inspection we had under consideration eighteen collections of 
Pelargoniums, which included the General Class as well as the Fancy 
Class. Here a difficulty arose to myself relative to the proper decision 
to be given upon some collections shown. The following are the 
particulars 

Prizes were offered for the best twelve Pelargoniums (of the large 
flowering class) and for the best eight of the Fancy Class. Of the 
former there were two collections of rather old varieties; but they 
were admirably grown and in excellent bloom, and large specimens. 
There were two other collections, much smaller plants, tolenbly well 
bloomed, and the varieties shown were of much bkter form than those 
of the older kinds. The difficulty was as follows : The pots in which 
the plants were grown were of the same size. The collections of older 
varieties were one year older than the new kinds, and the plants were 
in consequence larger and bettmr bloomed. But, as before observed, 
the varieties of new kinds had much superior-formed flowers. The 
wocdli^ of the schedule statbg only the best twelve and the best 
e^ht toought me into this dilemma — ^Did the best ’’ apply to the 
managemeni of the plants, as being the be$t plants and beti bloomed ? 
or did it refer to good managed plants (but inferior to the larger ones 
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mentioned), of newer and superior formed flowers ? It appeared to 
me that it would be best to give a prize for the beH^managed speci- 
mens, and another prize for the best makagbd of the best various in 
form of flowers. 

It is very probable I may be called to sustain such an oflSce again, 
and 1 should be glad to have the suggestions of some older in the ^ce 
than myself, that 1 may be enabled to stand with the majority in future, 
for my two colleagues outvoted me on this occasion, and persisted in 
the old course, to the dissatisfaction of the exhibitors in both classes of 
Pelargoniums. I am satisfied that the schedules ought to be more 
definitely arranged, so that not only may the judges have correct rules 
to go by, but that losing exhibitors may be directed to properly- 
defined regulations iu the schedules of that particular exhibition, I 
hope for advice in the next number of your Magazine. — Junius, 

Great Northern Tulip Show. — In our last number we inserted 
the particulars of the winning Tulips, &c. Mr. Wood, who was one 
of the judges, notices the following varieties in .the Midland Florist as 
being very superb specimens : — 

Feathered Royal Sovereign (synonymes, Charles X., 

PlatofF), a very fine variety. Earl Douglas, a short pure cup and 
perfect feather. Polyphemus : few can touch this magnificent variety 
when in good character. Duke of Devonshire should be grown in 
every collection. Surpass Catafalque, large and good ; a safe variety. 
Sir Sidney Smith and Ulysses are very desirable varieties ; and Due de 
Savoy, excellent of its kind. 

Flamed Bizarres, — Captain White, especially distinguishable; its 
specimens were first-rate. Pilot : its form and purity is undeniable, 
but sometimes has too heavy a flame. Polyphemus (flamed), fine cup, 
rich and dark marking : its stout and leather-like petals render it a 
perfect model. Hamlet, in the same way as the last. Strong's King, 
not with sufficient feather in conjunction with flame ^ is still very beau- 
tiful. Marshal Soult and Optimus w ere very pretty ; also Grandeur 
Magnifique (or flamed Catafalque), good in form, and rich in colour 
and marking. 

Feather^ Byllcemens, — Lancashire Hero, splendidly marked. 
Eclipse, a pretty feathered flower. Queen of the North, delicate and 
beautifully clean. Maid of Orleans, a very nice flower. Lord Denman 
was feathered^ though its usual character is flame ; one of the most 
beautiful marking flowers grown, rather too narrow at the base. Lord 
Gough and Byzantium are very attractive varieties. Kosciusko is a 
chaste and beautiful varieU'. 

Flamed Byblamens, — Queen Charlotte asserted her supremacy, and 
will beat any other of its class. Princess Royal, a fine pure and bold 
flower, with many good qualities. Violet Brun, perfection in the way 
of purity and marking, form beyond the average. La Bien Amie has 
purity and good marking. 

Rose Class, — Lac (<r«e) ; sometimes Guerrier is known as Lac in 
some localities. The true is a splendidly marked flower, flame and 
feather, colour very pleasing, and the white as pure as driven snow. 
Heroine {ox feathered Triomphe Boyale), a very saie flower, a splei^id 

VoL. XXX. No. ^ 
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DMntOTZNG Wbsds upon Walks. — ^Aounog the ol^ts of herd- 
cultuxal interest at the Industrial Exhibition (Class Dl«) No. 253) is 
a naohine for destroying weeds, moss, lichens, Ac., on grave^walks, 
court-yards, Ac.^ invent by Mr. Fleming, of Trentham. This 
machine may be described as a large wrought-iron boiler, fitted upon 
wheds, with a fire-place in the centre for the purpose of heating the 
water to a boiling temperature* Connected with the boiler is a spring 
valve and delivery pipe, similar to those used upon common watering- 
carts, through which boiling salt-water is delivered in a continuous and 
gentle shower, the salt being mixed in the proportion of two pounds to 
each gallon of water. This, at Trentham, is found to be very efiectual, 
and the expense of the application a mere fraction, compart with the 
expense of hand-weeding. The contrivance is ingenious ; but if the 
liquid be applied very hot and strong, where there is grass, box, thrift, 
or similar ^ging, some care will required to prevent its being 
injured. A small ridfl^ of sand, or any similar article, formed all 
along the side of the e^ng, will prevent the water coming into direct 
contact with the plants. A small ridge is easily made by having a 
simple machine, similar to what is used by the fiirmer to sow one row 
at a time of turnip seed, or scatter bone-dust in the row, Ac. A good- 
sized box of sand or other material thus run along would serve for a 
considerable distance, and be very readily done. — T. S. 

Rules for Exhibitors aki> Judges at Horticultural Meet- 
ings. — During the spring of 1851 1 entered to my first situation as 
gardener in Yorkshire. A very respectable Horticultural Society's 
exhibition recently took place in the neighbourhood of the place I 
resident. Having but lately come, and not taking any articles to 
exhibit, 1 was supposed to be so fiu* disinterested ; and one of the three 
previously selectki judges not being at liberty to fulfil his engagement, 
I was solicited to supply the vacancy thus occasioned. In the course 
of our inspection we had under consideration eighteen collections of 
Pelargoniums, which included the General Class as well as the Fancy 
Class. Here a difficulty arose to myself relative to the proper decision 
to be given upon some collections shown. The following are the 
particulars > 

Prizes were offered for the best twelve Pelargoniums (of the large 
flowering class) and for the best eight of the Fancy Class. Of the 
form^ there were two collections of rather old varieties ; but they 
were admirably grown and in excellent bloom, and large specimens* 
There were two other collections, much smaller plants, tolerably well 
bloomed, and the varieties shown were of much better form than those 
of the older kinds. The difficulty was as follows : The pots in which 
the plants were grown were of the same size. The collections of older 
varieties were one year older than the new kinds, and the plants were 
in oonaequence larger and better bloomed. But, as before observed, 
the varieties of new kinds bad much superior-formed flowers. The 
wording of the schedule stating mdy the best twelve and the best 
eight toonght me into this dilmma — ^Did the best applv to the 
mamxgemeni of the plants, as being the bai plants and beat bloomed ? 
or did it refer to good managed plants (but inferior to the larger ones 
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mentioned)) of newer and superior formed flowers? It appeared to 
me that it would be best to give a prize for the hesUmanaged sped* 
mens, and another prize for the best mabaobb of the hesi varieties in 
form of flowers. 

It is very probable I may be called to sustain such an office again, 
and I should be glad to have the suggestions of some older in the office 
than myself, that I may be enabled to stand with the majority in future, 
for my two colleagues outvoted me on this occasion, and persisted in 
the old course, to the dissatisfaction of the exhibitors in both classes of 
Pelargoniums. I am satisfied that the schedules ought to be more 
definitely arranged, so that not only may the judges have correct rules 
to go by, but that losing exhibitors may be directed to properly > 
defined regulations in the schedules of that particular exhibition. I 
hope for advice in the next number of your Magazine. — Junius. 

Gbeat Northern Tulip Show. — ^In our last number we inserted 
the particulars of the winning Tulips, &c. Mr. Wood, who was one 
of the judges, notices the following varieties in .the Midland Florist as 
being very superb specimens : — 

Feathered Royal Sovereign (synonymes, Charles X., 

Platoff), a very fine variety. Earl Douglas, a short pure cup mid 
perfect feather. Polyphemus : few can touch this magnificent variety 
when in good character. Duke of Devonshire should be grown in 
every collection. Surpass Catafalque, large and good ; a safe variety. 
Sir Sidney Smith and Ulysses are very desirable varieties ; and Due de 
Savoy, excellent of its kind. 

Flatned Bizarres. — Captain White, especially distinguishable ; its 
specimens were first-rate. Pilot : its form and purity is undeniable, 
but sometimes has too heavy a flame. Polyphemus (flamed), fine cup, 
rich and dark marking : its stout and leather-like petals render it a 
perfect model. Hamlet, in the same way as the last. Strong's King, 
not with sufficient feather in conjunction with flame^ is still very beau- 
tiful. Marshal Soult and Optimus were very pretty ; also Grandeur 
Magnifique (or flamed Catafalque), good in form, and rich in colour 
and marking. 

FeoAhered Byhloemens, — Lancashire Hero, splendidly marked. 
Eclipse, a pretty feathered flower. Queen of the North, delicate and 
beautifully clean. Maid of Orleans, a very nice flower. Lord Denman 
was feathered^ though its usual character is flame : one of the most 
beautiful marking flowers grown, rather too narrow at the base. Lord 
Gough and Byzantium are very attractive varieties. Kosciusko is a 
chaste and beautiful varie^'. 

Flamed Byblcemens. — Queen Charlotte asserted her supremacy, and 
will beat any other of its class. Princess Royal, a fine pure and bold 
flower, with many good qualities. Violet Brun, perfection in the way 
of purity and marking, form beyond the average. La Bieu Amie has 
purity and good marking. 

Rose Class, — Lac {true) ; sometimes Guerrier is known as Lac in 
some localities. The true is a splendidly marked flower, flame and 
feather^ colour very pleasing, and the white as pure as driven snow. 
Heroine (or feathetid Triomphe Royale), a very safe flower, a splendid 
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varifttji and a doaen of it ought to be in every bed* Aglai, feathered, 
a most desirable variety, beat Heroine. Napoleon, beautiful feather, 
pure and excellent, a formidable rival* 

Flamed Boses ^ — Triomphe Royale, a splendid flower. Aglai, equally 
so. Camilla, very pretty. La Vandikken, Fanny Cerito, and Vesta, 
aU^. 

Breeder Tulips. — Pilot, excellent in form and purity. Princess 
excellent and pure. Catharine, very superb. 

Bcvelties ., — Blue ]^I1, feathered Bybloemen, very pretty. Magnet, 
fathered Bizarre, very neat and attractive. Van Amburg, flamed 
Bybloemen, when true in character, is a splendid flower ; it is apt to 
have a yellow-tinged base. Sir Thomas, flamed Bizarre, very attrac- 
tive, but unfortunately stained. 

At this show some flowers had lost some of their anthers. All such 
blooms were disqualified, however excellent in other respects. 

Vauxhaix Gardens, London. — Another interesting show of 
flowers, fruits, &c., was held on Wednesday evening, the 20th of 
August. The collections of miscellaneous plants were numerous, and 
of Dahlias there were twenty-one stands, exhibited by amateur growers, 
and eight stands by nurserymen. The blooms were, for this early 
season, in very good condition. Amongst the varieties exhibited that 
were sent out last spring, we noticed the following in good condition : 
— Nil Desperandum, scarlet, full and large ; Roundhead, salmon ; 
Summit of Perfection, purple ; Sir C. Napier, vivid scarlet ; Admiral, 
lilac ; Nepaulese Prince, maroon ; Mr. Herbert, orange ; Gem of the 
Grove, purple; Model, bronze; Leda, orange; Queen of Dahlias, 
pale lilac ; Mrs. Hansa^, yellow, tipped with white ; Elegantissiraa, 
white and bluish purple ; and Pretty Polly, red and white. The fol- 
lowing old but favourite sorts were shown in good order : — Duke of 
Wellington, Mr. and Mrs. Seldon, Fearless, Essex Triumph, Richard 
Cobden, Scarlet Gem, Privateer, Princess Radziville, Shylock, Black 
Prince, Nonpareil, and Queen of Lilacs. Among the Hollyhocks 
were good blooms of Charles Baron, Comet, Rosy Queen, Magnum 
Bonum, Aurantia, Enchantress, Charles Turner (seedling), Susanna, 
l^r D. Wedderbum, Model of Perfection, Lord Willoughby d’Eresby, 
Venosa rubra, Nobellissima, Prince Albert, Delicaia, Standard of Per- 
fection, Rosea Alba, Rosea grandiflora, Elegans, I^lipse, Sulphurea 
^rfecta. Premier, Beauty of Haverhill, Bella Donna, Lady Clark, 
Bessy Bell, General Bern, Queen of Whites, Andrucana, Queen, 
Obscura, Napoleon, Caroline, Pitho, Subrano, Waldren Gem, Mount 
Etna, Mulber^ Superb, Formosa, Bicolor, President, Queen of Lilacs, 
Snowflake, Princess Alice, Watford Surprise, and Coiispicua. Fuchsias 
consisted of — Bark Varieties : Eppsii, Exoniensis, Serratifolia, Orion, 
Prince Albert, Orestes, Inaccessible, Sir J. FalstafiT, Don Giovanni, 
l^gni^nt. Exquisite, Kossuth, Sir R. Peel. Corallina, Dr, Smith, 
Splendida, Clapton Hero, and Nonpareil. — Light Kinds : Fair Rosa- 
mond, Duchess de Bordeaux, Pearl of England, Queen Elizabeth, One 
in the Ring, Diana, Dr. Jephson, Globosa alba grandiflora, Napoleon, 
Purity, and Gem of the West. 

Superb Flowering Plants in Bloom in the Rotal Gardens 
AT Kew.— the Open Borders,— TriUma uvariat Several large 
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pknis are in fine bloom. One hae forty-four spikes of flowen, the stem 
of each about four feet high^ and the spikes from six to ten inches long. 
Each blossom is tube-shaped, two inches long, and the stem is very 
thickly set with them dl round. In their early stage they are of a 
light scarlet, but change to a rich yellow, the contrast being very 
pretty. The plants continue in bloom most of the summer, and are 
exce^ingly ornamental, well deserving a place in every dower garden. 

Tritoma media is al^ very showy, the spikes of flowers being half 
a yard long, and the blossoms about three inches, red, tipped with 
yellow. Very pretty. 

Pentstemon elegans. — ^The blossoms are an inch and a-half long, of 
a pretty rose colour, produced in profusion. Plant half a yard high. ^ 

P. digitalis^ — Blossoms wide tube-shaped, an inch and a-half long, 
white, produced in profusion, are very pretty, contrasting nicely with 
the rich-coloured ones. 

P. hirsutus. — Wide tube-shaped, an inch and a-half long, blue, with 
a white five-parted end. Neat and pretty. 

P. Themisteru — Tube wide, an inch and half long, light pink. A 
medium-sized plant, but very neat. 

Pyrethrum Parthenium^ plena* — ^Plant grows about a foot high, and 
blooms in vast profusion, each blossom being very double, an inch across, 
of a snow white. 1 1 is the best white-hhssomed plant we have seen for a bed. 

Lantana delicatissima* — ^This is a very neat bedding plant, grows 
about a foot high ; the heads of flowers are an inch and a-half across, 
lil&, with a white eye. The centre of a bed is composed of this, and 
surrounded with the dwarfer L. Sellowiij the blossoms of which are 
darker. The plants require to be placed close enough to become a 
compact mass, and then forms a beautiful neat bed. 

Zauchneria califomica. — There is a bed of it in most profuse bloom, 
one foot to eighteen inches high, the light orange-scarlet flowers being 
very showy. To keep the plants erect, it is necessary to have from the 
first sticks about nine inches high pricked closely among the plants ; 
this will keep them upright, and the flowers show well. 

The following Pelargoniums are excellent bedding varieties, which 
we have seen proved, being free bloomers, and not having too much 
leaf. They are such as our readers may fiiUy depend upon for fine 
display of bloom. We give them thus early, that persons desirous of 
having such for beds next year may now procure bushy plants from 
which cuttings may immediately be taken, and a stock of young plants 
be provided this autumn : — 

P. diadematum ruhrum, — ^The flowers are large, in fine trusses, of a 
showy rosy-crimson, tinged with purple. They stand out well above 
the foliage. An admirable variety. 

P* variegatum, — Leaves of a deep green, with a broad margin of 
creamy-white, edge rather deeply cut. The flowers are of a bright 
red, petals narrow ; but the numerous trusses of flowers, well elevated 
above the leaves, render it very showy. 

P* Annette* — White, tinged with lilac, and the upper petals having 
a deep-red spot. The foliage is much curled, and has a powerful 
lemon seeut. It is a profuse bloomer, an exc^ent bedding variety, 
and grows about a foot high. 
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P, gmndiflcfum . — A fency variety, white ground, with large clouded 
blotch on upper petals, and a band of crimson across the lower ones. 
The flower is of good form, large as Statiiski, and profuse bloomer. 
An excellent bedding one. A foot high. 

P. Unique^ var. Hlctcina^—The purple ifnique is now a great 
favourite, and this very neat lilac variety will be equally so. It is in 
all respects much like the former kind, except the colour of the flowers. 
Both varieties ought to be in every flower-garden, as well as in every 
greenhouse, where they prove to be valuable for blooming freely during 
winter and the early part of spring. 

P, lucidum. — Leaves a rich green, with a lighter centre, and very 
glossy. The plant grows about a foot high, blooms very profusely, 
rising well above the leaves. The petals are narrow, but being of a 
rich bright red they produce a fine show. 

P. peltatum {Pink Ivy-leaved ). — This is a very pretty variety, 
blooming very freely, and the flowers stand well above the foliage, of 
a beautiful pink colour, and are borne in profusion. Most of our 
readers know the old white-flowered Ivy-leaved ; that kind is often 
grown ii beds ; but there is too large a proportion of leaves to the 
flowei*s, that it has not a nice eflect. The foliage of the Pink is not so 
large ^ and the flowers are more abundant. It is a good variety for a 
bed. There is a light purple variety, too, which is a good one for 
bedding, of similar habit to the Pink, and well worth possessing. 

P. Lady Mary Fox . — This is one of the general class of Pelar- 
goniums. Flowers about two inches across, good shape, scarlet, and 
the upper petals have a dark spot on each. It blooms freely, is of 
medium growth, and a good bedding variety. 

P, Sidonia . — ^By some this pretty variety is placed among the 
Fancies. The flowers are two inches across, flesh-coloured, shaded with 
bright pink. The upper petals have a dark spot, and the lower ones a 
rosy-red spot. It is of medium growth, blooms very freely, and a 
pretty bedding variety, 

P. Moore* s Victory . — This old variety has always been admired . The 
foliage is very prettily divided and curled. The flowers are about 
three parts of an inch across, of the richest deep scarlet colour, with a 
black spot on each of the upper petals. If grown in a bed where the 
soil is not very rich, it blooms freely ; but in all cases it is a very neat 
handsome variety, well worth possessing. 

P. Nimrod . — The plant is the most like the old Daveyanum of any 
we have seen. The flowers are borne very freely, each blossom about 
two inches across, of a rich scarlet crimson. A good bedding \^riety. 

P. Nutans : TJ^ Nodding . — The plant grows from six to nine 
inches high, and the shoots have a decumbent tendency, rendering it 
very suitable to grow at the side of a vase or raised bed, <&c. The 
flowers are an inch across, of a rich red, and the upper petals have a 
black i^t on each. 

P. ooccinea . — The plant g^ows compact, a foot high, and blooms 
veiy freely, of a rich scarlet colour, each blossom being an inch across. 
It is an excellent bedding variety. 

P. Lady Bicers.—A fancy variety ; ^ows about a foot high, and 
blooms very freely. Each flower is two inches across, having a white 
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ground, and a broad band of rosy-pink across the upper petals. . An 
excellent bedding variety. 

P. C^ise Unique (of the so-called Scarlet Geranium Class). — ^We 
noticed it this last month, and, in addition, have to recommend it as an 
excellent bedding one. The leaves have a light*green centre, with a 
brown horse-shoe mark, edged off with dark green. The flowers are 
large, fine form, of a rich cherry-scarlet colour. Of medium growth. 

P. Jf^y , — ^Large flowers, fine form, pretty salmon-scarlet, producing 
a beautiful effect in a bed. Punchy with its magnificent trusses, of 
large fine-formed rich scarlet flowers, is an excellent bedding one. Tom 
Thumb and Compactum : we need say no more than each are excellent. 

jP. Flower of the Day. — This popular variety, with its green leaves, 
edged broadly with white, is a tolerably free bloomer ; the flowers of 
good size and form, of a salmon-scarlet colour ; does very well in a 
small bed. The plants should be of good size before turning out, and 
then they do not run into too much foliage, the old wood pushing less 
vigorous shoots, but a freer supply of flowers. Messrs. Lee having 
specimens of a large as well as small size out in the open ground, we 
perceive the above result. 

P. Golden Chain and Golden Chain superhum. — These are liand- 
some in a bed, even without a flower. Like the Flower of the Day^ 
the plants should be of good size before turning out, so that they have 
one or two years’ old wood ; and the shoots from such not being too 
vigorous, bloom more freely than young robust ones. 

Fuchsias. — There is a large bed of mixed light and dark flowered 
varieties ; but thus arranged they have not a good effect : each section 
ought to be in separate beds, or grown as single bushes, remote from 
each other, in which manner they display themselves the best. 

In the greenhouse the following superior varieties were in bloom ; — 

F. Dia^m de Flora. — Tube an inch and half long, white. Sepals 
flesh colour, with a green tip. Corolla rosy-crimson, which is well 
shown, as the sepals reflex back, so that when the blossom is expanded 
it is three inches and a-half across. A fine variety. 

F. Prince Arthur (NicoFs). — Tube an inch and a-half long, stout, 
white. Sepals white, reflexing well. Corolla large, of a rich rosy- 
crjBiW)n. A very superior variety; ought to be one of every collection. 

F. General Oudinot. — Tube long, rose colour. Sepals rose, tipped 
with green. Corolla large, a rich crimson-red. When the flower is 
fully expanded it is four inches across. Very showy. 

F. Don Giovanni. — Tube and sepals of a bright scarlet colour, the 
latter reflexing well, and fully exhibits the rich violet-coloured corolla. 

F. splendens. — The flower is only of medium size. Tube and sepals 
of a very bright scarlet, the sepals reflexing very much, fully exhibiting 
its fine blue corolla. It is exceedingly pretty. 

F. serratifolia multijlora. — The flowers are smaller sized than tlie 
original species, but of similar colours, viz., tube rosy-pink, with gi^u 
sepals ; corolla orange. It is a free bloomer^ and well worth growing, 
either in-doors or the open bed, 

F. stHata (Storey’s).— -The flower is of medium size ; tube and sepals 
red ; corolla crimson, beautifully striped with rich purple. The sepals 
reflexing well, the striped corolla is fully exhibited. 
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' F* flow^ ia of go^ abe ; tabe and aepab pale 
yellow ; corolla scarlet. The contrast is striking and handscnne. A 
free bloomer. 

4Sb^i^/o«««s,~Numbers of plants in pots in the greenhouse and pit- 
frames were in nice bloom, such as new yellow ; lilac, veined iidth 
black ; bronae, beautifully veined with gold ; white, vein^ with black ; 
white, with yellow veins ; blue, with light veins. This pretty tribe 
well merits a place as summer ornaments fbr the greeidiouse. 

Nerium spectabilis de The plant blooms profusely. The 

flowers are single, of a pretty peach colour. 

N. fannosum. — profuse bloomer. The flowers are single, white, 
and the centre streak^ with red. 

N. Joan of Arc, — ^Flowers single, white, with a pale sulphur centre. 

N. lutescens , — Single ; petals narrow, p^e yellow. 

Fuchsia corymbifiora cdba , — ^Very large plants of this pretty variety 
are in fine bloom. The tube and sepals white, with rich crimson 
corolla. Some of the racemes were al^ut two feet long. It requires 
to be grown in-doors, and where it can have partial shade, in order to 
have the tube and sepals pure white. With such attention it will 
bloom true. 

Botevardia leiantha , — ^The flowers are of a bright scarlet, very 
distinct from any other of the genus 

Microsperma Barionoides.^K pretty new hardy annual, whose 
flowers very much resemble those of the old dwarf-spreading St. John’s 
Wort of the gardens. Each flower is three inches across, bright yellow, 
and, with its numerous thread-like filaments, has a very interesting ap- 
pearance. The plant spreads freely, and blooms abundantly. 

Brachycoma iberidifolia. — The blue, lilac, and white flowering 
varieties were in beautiful bloom in the greenhouse. Their pretty 
Aster^like flowers, in such profusion, render them very ornamental. 
Now is the time (September) to sow seed in pots, and raise young 
plants before winter, in order to bloom fine next season. 

Justida carnea. — ^This is one of the prettiest plants in the stove and 
gpreenhouse. Its fine heads of beautiful flesh-coloured flowers are very 
ornamental, bushy plants having a dozen or more heads of bloom. It 
is a charming plant, blooming, too, almost all the year. 

Sanvatillia procumbem, — This low-spreading annual is employed 
as an edging, a foot broad, round some circular beds of other flowers. 
It blooms very freely ; each blossom an inch and a-half across, yellow, 
with a black disk. It is very neat and pretty, growing a few inches 
high, and blooms all the summer. It would do well around a raised 
bed, or to hang over the edge of a vase. 

Impatiens ^eherrinms , — The flowers are of a similar form to Bal- 
samita latifolia, an inch and a-half across, lilac, with a rosy-purple 
centre. The plant is more robust than this species; grows two to 
three feet high. It is in stove; but no doubt would do equally well in 
summer in the greenhouse. It is very pretty. 

(Enothera prostrata.— is a pretty plant for an edging to a bed 
of other flowers. It grows four to six inches high, and blooms ym 
freely ; its pretty yellow flowers in abundance render it very ahowy* ft 
blooms all the summer season.^ 



nr THE ^FLOWER 0jUtDSir. 

A NNUAL flower seeds, as Clarkia, CoUinsia, Schizan- ^ ,, 
thus, Ten-week Stock, &c., now sown in small pots, ^ 
well drained, and kept in a cool frame, or a spare comer in a cool 
greenhouse, through winter, will be suitable for turning out in the 
open borders at the end of March or in April. Such plants bloom 
early and flne ; they are early ornaments for the flower garden ; and 
as they decline, the spring-sown plants are coming into bloom. Seeds 
of many kinds, now sown in the open border^ generally survive the 
winter, and bloom vigorously early the next season. Carnations : the 
layers should be taken off, severing them at a joint as near the root as 
possible. Only a few of the bottom leaves should be trimmed oflT to 
admit the compost to settle closely around the stem, and that no leaves 
may rot inside the soil, and be likely to damage the main stem. The 
compost in which to pot them must not be rich, or the plants will be 
likely to grow too vigorous, and become what florists term too gross. 
Equal portions of year-old turfy loam and leaf-mould, with a small 
proportion of sand mixed therein, is rich 'enough, and of a dryish 
texture, and the plants keep healthy in it if otherwise duly attended to. 
They must have a liberal drainage : over the broken pot, &c., spread a 
portion of moss or turfy loam, in order to prevent the compost settling 
amongst the bits of pots, and to allow a free passage for the water 
draining away. The compost must not be sifted, but chopped, and in 
its rough state. In potting, place two layers in each pot. When 
potted, put them in a cool frame for about ten days, keeping the lights 
closed, and shaded from mid-day sun ; this contributes to an immediate 
striking root afresh s afterwards they may be fully exposed in a shel- 
tered spot, having a thick floor of coal-ashes or boards to place the pots 
upon, in order to prevent worms entering. Pinks : beds of them may 
still be made, and the earlier the more successful : dig into the bed 
four inches in thickness of old manure ; do it a week or so before plant- 
ing, and plant as early in the month as you can. Pansies : b^s of 
them should be made for next spring bloom. Pot some of all the best 
kinds in small pots, to be placed in a cool frame during winter. If the 
sowing of the seeds of biennials, as Scabious, Canterbury Bell, Brompton 
and Queen Stocks, &c., has been neglected, they should be attended to as 
early as possible. Verbenas : runners should be potted in small pots, a 
third filled with potsherds, and the rest with good loamy soil, placing 
them in a close cool frame for ten days, shading from mid-day sun ; after 
which gradually expose them to open air. Attention to them should 
be imn^iate. Bulbs, as Hyacinths, &c., are now to be had, and the 
sooner they are potted the more vigorous they will bloom. Chinese 
Primroses should be encouraged for winter blooming. If mildew 
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aj^ears on any plants^ dust them with sulphur immediately. Camellias 
may be grafted ; the operation may be performed with the greatest 
success by pursuing the method the French call grciffe en placage^** 
which is merdy inserting that portion of wood that includes a bud and 
leaf cut longitudinally into a corresponding cleft Jn the stock. The 

f rafted subjects should be plunged in bottom heat, and kept covered 
»r at least a month. JSases may still be budded Nail to the wall 
young shoots of Banksian Boses. Cut clean away those not wanted. 
Prqpimre beds of Sweet Violets. Boses for forcing too. Collect seedb 
as they ripen. 

ZN THE GB3BEKHOUSE, GOLD TEAME, 

Cuttings of nearly all plants may be successfully struck yet ; but the 
earlier they are put in the better. Towards the end of the month take 
in the tenderer greenhouse plants; but the house should be white- 
washed, &c., previously if required. Bepot Chrysanthemums^ if the 
pots they are iu be full of roots ; give manure water once a-week. See 
on culture the articles in early numbers of ihis year. Cinerarias : pot 
oft singly the oftsets, also seedlings. Seed may still be sown, but as early 
as possible, in order to have the plants strong enough to pot oft before 
winter. Cuttings of bedding plants should be put in directly. Pot off 
singly rooted cuttings of Pelargoniums^ &c. Cuttings of Tea Roses^ 
China, Bourbofiy &c., soon strike root at this period. See last number 
for remarks upon insertion, &c. 

A SIMPLE METHOD OF DBYING AND PEESEEVING 
SPECIMENS OF FLOWEBS. 

BY MR. H. SnLWELL, OF PINE APPLE-PLACE NURSERY, LONDON. 

( Continued from page 203 .) 

To do this it is necessary to have some common writing-paper cut into 
half-sheets, a large camel-hair pencil uith the handle pointed, and the 
following mixture : — One ounce of gum-tragacanth, one ounce of gum- 
arabic, and one ounce of brown sugar. Mix the gum-tragacanth, and 
then add the other ingredients, adding wRter till it is of the consistence 
of cream. If a small piece of camphor is added, it will keep the 
mixture from fermenting, and prevent insects from destroying the 
specimens. ^ 

Having got a sufficient number of specimens belonging to the same 
order, whether of the natural or Linncean system (I gre^y p^-efer the 
natural arrangement), to fill a page u itiiout crowdittt lay one on its 
fece, and dipping the hair-pencil in the prepared mx^re, it 

over the whole of the back part of the specimen, then lay it ou half 
a she^ of the writing-paper, and press it down.' p4ce the other speci- 
mens in a similar manner till the page is properly filled ; tlien cover it 
with a sheet of paper, and place it under the press for a fqw minutes, 
in order to keep the specimens down till the gum mixture is dry. After 
being taken out of the press, write at of the page the name of 

the ordeTf and the situation (country) where discovered, as well mi the 
date when found, under each req)ective specimen. 
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1. PENTSTEMON WRIGHTII. 


T his very beautiful, strikingly distinct Pentstemon was discovered 
by Dr. Wright in Texas, in South America. It is a perennial, 
growing freely, the flower-stems rising two to three feet high, and 
blooms profusely. Seeds of it were sent to the Roj^al Gardens of Kew, 
and plants have been in bloom all the summer in the open ground or 
pots, and are still flowering. The branching panicled spikes of flowers 
are from one to two feet long. The leaves are of a very pale colour. 
The plant appears to thrive in the open ground ; but it is not yet 
proved at Kew whether it will endure the severity of winter without 
injury. Probably it may require a slight protection, similar to the 
Chelone barbatum, or Pentstemon speciosa. It will be easily increased, 
and a few plants may be preserved in a pit or frame, or some other 
sheltered place. It is a most charming species, and ought to be grown 
in every flower-garden. 

2. PENTSTEMON CYANANTHUS. 

Tills, too, is a beautiful flowering perennial plant, which was intro* 
duced into this country by Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co., of Exeter. 
It is a native of the neighbourhood of Platte River, in the Rocky Moun- 
tains, in South America. Mr. Burke obtained se^s from thence ; and 
Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co. thus became possessed of the lovely 
species. The flower-stems rise from half a-yard to two feet high, and 
bloom in profusion. It is about as hardy as the P. Wfightii^ and well 
merits a situation in every flower-garden. Some of tin Pentstemons are 
liable to be aflected by mildew. The best remedy is to dust the plants 
over and under the leaves with sulphur. Both the species we now figure 
flourish in compost of light loam, sandy peat, and leaf-mould, in equal 
proportions, with a sprinkling of bits of charcoal. 

The Pentstemon family are very interesting, and many of the kinds 
VoL. XIX. No. 68.— iV.S'. 
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are i^oeedingly gay ; the whole are valuable plants for a flower-garden, 
An ^tire eoUeetioii b well worth^^possessing, and eaay be prodttr^ at a 
law{Hrice. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Acacia soMBtczNA. — A very handsome species from New Holland. 
It Ibrnis a small bush, the leaves an inch and half long, and half an 
incii broad. The flowers are in balls, half an inch through, of a bright 
ri^ yellow colour. Like numerous other beautiful species, this 
deserves a place in every greenhouse or conservatory. 

Aphellandha ckistata. — ^This is a fine hothouse plant. The 
flowers are produced in large terminal branching panicled heads, of a 
(Mrilliant orange-scarlet. Each blossom is two to three inches long, in 
flMrm like^those of the long tubed-shaped Justicias. It is in fine bloom 
at Messii. Lee’s, of Hammersmith. 

Calceolabia alba. — ^This very handsome half-shrubby species is 
but little known. It forms a pretty bush, about a foot to eighteen 
inches high. The foliage is very neat, narrow, about one-eighth of an 
inch broad, and from one to two inches long, produced in abundance, 
so as to clothe the branches. The flowers are borne in large terminal 
panirles^ each blossom being nearly half an inch through, and globe-^ 
shaped. The plant is a profuse bloomer, and whether grown in pots 
or beds is a valuable acquisition for the greenhouse or flower-garden. 
We have found it succeed admirably in both instances. 

Calceolabia Vivid.— This is a shrubby variety, very beautiful for 
bedding. It is of medium growth, and the flowers are borne in large 
broad heads. Each blossom is nearly an inch long, crimson, with a 
light yellow cap (as the florists term it). It is remarkably pretty, and 
admirably suited for a bed. If purchased now, a stock might be struck 
Ubs season for planting out next spring. 

C. SULPHUREA-SPLENDIDA. — This is a half-shrubby variety, of 
medium growth, but a most profuse bloomer. The flowers are of a 
deep sulphur, good size, and in large panicled heads. 

C. Hablequin. — A shrubby variety, of medium growth, but a pro 
fuse bloomer. The flowers are of a smallish size. The upper side of 
a deep orange ; the lower side dark crimson, and singularly pretty. 

Campanula pumila plena. — Most of our readers know the little 
blue qpecies of Camp^ula ; the one we now notice hBs double blossoms^ 
and is very pretty either in beds, edging, vases, or pots. We find it 
thrive alike in each situation. 

Oantua buxii^lia (C. dependem of FeitcA).See Figure in our 
Number for June. This is one of the most beautiful flower- 
ing plants which has of late years been introduced into this country. 
It will form one of the handsomest ornaments, either gprown singly in 
pots or beds, and will constitute one of the most charming bedding 
plants. Toung pknts should be obtained now, in order to be grown 
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into good^ased well-ripened specimens for turning out next spring. 
The plant grows freely, and is easily preserved through winter in a 
cool frame or in the greenhouse. Every garden, greenhouse, and room- 
window ought to be adorned with it. 

Ceanothus cunbatus. — ^An evergreen shrubby plant from Cali- 
fornia. The flowers are produced in umbels, white ; it does not blossom 
as freely as our older imported species, C. uzureus and others. 

CoLLiNSEA MULTICOEOB (Mant-coix>ur£d}. — ^Messrs. Veitch, of 
Exeter, have introduced this beautiful annual from California. Like 
(7. bicoloTy it grows from one foot to half a yard high, and produces its 
gay flowers in vast profusion. It is much handsomer than the latter- 
named species, on account of the rich purple tint of its long floral leaves, 
and the pretty marking of the flowers. The middle boat-shaped lobe 
of the lower lip is a rich crimson, lower lip lilac, and upper lip lilac 
with a white spot in the middle, and beautifully spotted with blood 
colour. Each blossom is an inch across. It merits a place in every 
flower-garden. (Figured in Paxton^s Flower Garden,) 

CHEtsoBACTRON HooKERii. — An Asphodel US- looking plant, which 
is a native of New Zealand, where it grows in large clumps in boggy 
places, and is said to cover the plain with a sheet of yellow when in 
bloom. The flower scape ribcs two to three feet high, bearing at the 
top a loose raceme (several inches long) of golden-yellow flowers. 
Each blossom (six petals) is about three parts of an inch across. It 
has been kept in winter in a cool frame in the lioyal Gardens of Kew, 
where it has recently bloomed. (Figured in Bot, Mag,^ 4602.) 

Dendrobium clavatum. — Thomas Denne, Esq., of Hythe, in 
Kent, recently obtained tliis very handsome flowering species from 
Assam, and it bloomed in the stove the present summer. The flowers 
are borne in close heads of five in each, and each blossom is about two 
inches across when expanded, of a rich orange-yellow colour, with a 
double blotch of deep brown. It is a valuable acquisition, and deserves 
a place in every collection. 

Dendrobium albosanguineum. — A stove Orchidaea, which has 
been introduced into this country by Messrs. Veitch. Their collector, 
Mr. Lobb, found it in open forests near the Atran River, in Moulmein. 
The flowers are produced in terminal spikes, of five or six in each 
raceme. A separate blossom is about three inches across. The ground 
is a creamy-white, with two large blood-coloured spots at tlie base of 
the petals. The plant is stout, erect growing, and showy when in 
bloom. (Figured in Paxton's Flower Garden,) 

Erysimum Abkansanum. — This new species is in the Horticultural 
Society’s garden,' and it is stated to grow three feet high, and to be 
more beautiful than the fine orange-flowered E. Peroffskianum. 

Fuchsia Expansion. — Tube and petals white, and corolla a bright 
rose colour, thick and stout, and an abundant bloomer. 

P. GEOBOSA MAGNiFiCA. — Sepals very broad and of a rich erimson % 
corolla purple, shaded with rose up the middle. Each blossom is aU 
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iooh and a*half across. A very superb variety and free bloomer ; it 
ought to be in every collection. 

F. VoLTiOEUE. — ^'fube and sepals crimson, well reflexed; corolla 
dark purple. Very superior flower. 

F. Clapton Hero. — Tube and sepals crimson ; corolla very dark, 
A large and very superb flower. 

F. Mazeppa. — Tube rosy-orange ; sepals bronzy-orange ; corolla 
vermilion-scarlet. Strikingly handttome, and a free bloomer. 

F. Resplendant. — Tube and sepals a shining crimson ; tube sliort, 
and sepals well reflexed ; corolla rosy-purple. Very distinct and 
pretty, 

F. Sedonia.-— Tube and sepals blush-white, with deep green tips ; 
corolla rosy-purple. A very handsome variety. 

F. Madame Sontag. — Tube, short, waxy white ; sepals waxy 
white, much reflexed, fully exposing the corolla, which is a rosy- 
crimson, with a white bottom. A pretty and stout flower. 

Gatllardia picta tricolor. — This is a very beautiful variety. 
The flowers are about two inches and a-balf across. Tiie centre of 
anthers yellow, surrounded with rosy crimson, which is also surrounded 
with a circle of white, and the ends of the petals are of a bright sulphur. 
Very handsome. In Mr. Van Houtte*s collection. 

Grevillea lavendulacea. — A neat greenhouse shrub, introduced 
by Messrs. Henderson, of the Pine-apple Nursery, Edgeware-road, 
from the Swan River colony. The flowers are borne in terminal tufts, 
each half an inch loi^, with long filaments, of a pretty rose colour. 
(Figured in May. of Sot ) 

Helcia sanguinolenta. — An orchid epiphyte, discovered by Hart- 
weg in Peru, and is in the orchid stove at the Horticultural Society’s 
Garden at Chiswick. It is of small stature, but each blossom is nearly 
two inches across, of a greenish colour, banded across with brown, and 
the lip white, with crimson veins. Neat and pretty. 

Lysimacuia CANDIDA.—- We have several pretty ye//oM7-flowered 
species in our flower-gardens ; but this is a tt;/«7e-flowered one, obtained 
from China. It is a profuse bloomer, the flower* stems rising a foot 
high, and the flowers are borne in close terminal racemes. It merits a 
pl^e in every flower-garden, and may probably prove an useful bed- 
ding plant. 

' Nymfhjsa elegans. — ^This very pretty Water Lily was discovered 
by Dr. Wright in New Mexico, who sent seeds to the Royal Gardens 
of Kew, where it has bloomed the present summer in what is known as 
the Victoria Water-Lily House. Each flower is about four inches 
across, having twelve to fourteen petals, of a yellowish-white, tinged 
towards the points with purplish-blue, and a centre of rich yellow 
stamens. (Figured in Sot. May., 4604.) 

Pedicularis HOLLIS. — ^An herbaceous hardy perennial, which grows 
about a £>ot high, the stems terminating in spikes of flowers, of a^deep 
purple ^colour. F^cb flower is 'about half an inch long^ and the^open 
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inouth about the same across. This species was discovered by Dr. 
Hooker on the high mountains of Sikkim Himalaya, and has bloomed 
this season in the Boyal Gardens of Kew. (Figured in Bot Mag,^ 
4599.) 

Pelabgonium Mountain op Light. — This is another pretty variety 
of what are commonly termed Variegated-leaved Geraniums.” It is 
somewhat in the style of Flower of the Day, but superior to it. The 
leaves have a leaf-shaped pale green mark in the centre, surrounded 
with a broad white belt. The surface of the leaf is much, “ but very 
prettily,” crumpled or “ waved.” The leaves of the Flower of the 
Day fall back from the centre to the edge; but in the 'present variety 
they are of better substance, and spread out firmly. The flowers are 
of a deep scarlet, each blossom about an inch across. It blooms freely. 
Messrs. Lee, of Hammersmith Nursery, have the entire stock. 

P. Beauty of the Parterre. — The leaves are green* with a lighter 
centre, surrounded with a horse-shoe of darker colour. It is a profuse 
bloomer, of dwarf habit. The flowers are of a bright salmon colour. 
It is a charming variety, either for pots or bedding. 

P. Bridal Bouquet, — The leaves have a leaf mark of deep green, 
with a broad white belt. The plant is a free bloomer. The flowers are 
of a deep crimson-scarlet. It is a beautiful variety. Mr. Henderson, of 
Wellington Nursery, St. John’s Wood, raised this and the two follow- 
ing varieties : — 

P. Peach Blossom.— The leaves are large, and marked like Flower 
of the Day, The flowers are of a salmon colour, good form, It is a free 
bloomer. 

P. Golden Admiration. — Centre of leaves pale green, with a broad 
belt of a yellotoish-cream colour. It is a free bloomer, and the large 
trusses of bright scarlet flowers stand up well above the foliage. A 
fine variety. 

Philadelphus satsumi. — This pretty Syringa Is a native of Japan, 
and is a hardy deciduous compact bushy shrub. The flowers are pro- 
duced in pairs at the ends of the shoots ; they are white, and each about 
an inch and a-half across. It is an acquisition for the shrubbery, and 
may be bad at the London nurseries. 

Physochlaina grandiflora. — Lieut. Strachey collected this plant 
on the plains of Thibet, at an elevation of fifteen thousand feet abovje 
the level of the sea. It is like an Hyoscyamus, a hardy herbaceous 
perennial, the flower-stalks terminating in a large panicle of flowers. 
Each blossom, bell-shaped, is an inch long, and nearly as much across 
the mouth, of a yellow-green colour. (Figured in Bot. Mag., 4600 .) 

Salvia gesnerafloha. — Several of the periodicals have recently 
contained this fine flowering species. We notice this in order again lo 
record that it is one of the finest autumn and winter ornaments for the 
greenhouse. The brilliant light scarlet flowers, borne in profusion, in 
large terminal panicles, are very sho^vy, and render it deserving a pl^ce 
wherever it can be grown. 
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SaxiVIA 6PECIOSA. — This speciss is of medium habits and blooms very 
freelyt The flowers are of the richest scarlet^ and exceedingly pretty. 
It blooms during the autumn and winter months, and is the more valu- 
able on that account. It deserves to be in every greenhouse. 

Saroopooium Lobbii, vab. Henshalli. — A stove orchid epi- 
phyte. It was imported from Java by Messrs. Bollisson, of Tooting 
Nursery. The flower-stems are each about six inches high, bearing a 
solitary flower, which is three inches across. All the blossom is of a 
ydlowish-bufF, with the sepals streaked with brownish»purple. (Figured 
in Mag, of Bot.) 

Spirea laxiplora. — A dwarfish bushy shrub from Nepal, quite 
hardy, and the flowers are produced in terminal spreading panicled 
heads, white. Its dwarf habit and free-flowering character render it 
valuable for the front of a border of shrubs. 


At Messrs. Veitch^s. 

SAXE-GoTHiE coNSPicuA. — This beautiful evergreen tree, from the 
mountains of Patagonia, has somewhat the appearance of the Yew. It 
has been planted In the open ground for several years, and proves as 
hardy as the Araucaria. 

Fitz Rota Patagonica. — This fine coniferous tree has also some- 
what the appearance of the Tew, and having drooping branches. 

Libbocedras tetbagonus. — It has the aspect of the Arbor Vitm. 

Fagus obliqua. — An evergreen Beech from Patagonia. 

Castanea chbysophyela. — ^An evergreen Chestnut from California. 

Laubus aromaticus. — An evergreen from Chili, whose leaves are 
more fragrant than those of the Bay -tree. • 

Myrtus Ugni. — ^A Myrtle from^Chili, bearing a large purple fruit. 

Despontaines spinosa. — An evergreen resembling a Holly-bush, 
and produces beautiful scarlet Honeysuckle-Viko flowers. 

Bebbebis Darwinii, — This we recently figured. It forms a hand- 
some bush, and its shining evergreen foliage is exceedingly neat. 

Escallonia P-®ppigeana. — Bearing white flowers. A native of 
Peru. 

TnoPiEOT.Tm speciosum, — ^A number of these pretty scarlet flowering 
plants are planted and trained to a norM-aspected wall, and which bloom 
very freely, and have a handsome appearance. It endures the winter 
qn the north side of the wall without injury, but will not thrive when 
exposed to the sun . — Oardeneri Chronicle. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE PELARGONIUM. 
{^Continued from page 222.) 

BY omoB. 

It was about this period when Mr. Rendle, of Plymouth, flrst intro- 
duced A new and very superior method of advertising and sending 
out ” new Pelargoniums, and which eventually quite superseded the 
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old mjf described at pi^e 149 ; this was purchasing the raiser’s best 
seedlings^ and advertising them inunediately after the termination of 
the exhifadtion season, with prices moderate in comparison with those of 
previous years ; and this plan was found to answer so well, that very 
soon it became general, and it remained only for Mr. Beck to show 
that one (guinea was a sufficient sum for any variety, unless it possessed 
a peculiar and novel character, and then one guinea and a-half was his 
outside limit. Mr. Lyne, of Comviall, made a very successful begin- 
ning in 1843, by raising (or first advertising) his justly celebrated 
Duke of Cornwall, priced at three guineas, which very speedily 
became the “ flower of the day.” It is a noble flower, with a fine large 
trussing habit, and, in my opinion, only now gives place to the same 
growers Forget we not, a flower of after-years* production. *Lori> 
Ebbington and ^Princess Royal, each at two guineas, and Sunrise 
at three guineas, all contributed to prove that Mr. Lyne had realized 
great success, though in the first year only of his “ coming out.” Mr. 
Foster’s star this year was *Sir Robert Peel, a nice stout flower, in 
colour similar to Conservative, but perhaps not so deep. Favorite 
was a light pink variety, much given to sporting ;** these two were 
each priced at three guineas, and the following of Mr. Foster’s raising 
were each two guineas: Luna, *Nestob (a large flower), Rosetta 
SUTERBA, and Satphire. Mr. Garth’s best flowers were, Unit, 
Queen Philippa, each two guineas; Wizard and ♦Constellation 
at three guineas. None of these call for any particular notice. Mr. 
Gaines had ♦Amulet, Duchess op Sutherland, and Orange Per- 
fection, each at three guineas ; Lady Sale, Prince op Wales, and 
Princess Royal, at two guineas. A good white variety, Lumsden’s 
Sarah, also appeared ; but this, like all the whites hitherto out, pos- 
sessed the invariable plum-coloured veins. Bassett’s Glory op the 
West, sent out at two guineas, was much admired, as was Blackford’s 
Thunderer at the same price ; the latter was a large coarse-veined 
pink flower. Queen of Bourbons, a novel pink flower, long thrown 
out, with Belle of Ware, Comte d’Oesay, Impebialis, and some 
others, each at two guineas, were, perhaps, worthy of notice in their 
day, but must be passed over in the present hasty glance. Though a 
few good flowers appeared, this was by no means a successful season 
compared with some others, and, therefore, let another year’s produc- 
tions be reviewed. Eighteen hundred and forty-four saw the first hatch 
of Mr. Beck’s flowers, and his productions from the first assumed that 
importance they have so long and greatly deserved. The names were 
Black Prince, British Queen, ♦Cleopatra, ♦Leonora, ♦Evening 
Star, Meteor, ♦Susanna, and others, all sent out by Messrs. Lucombe 
and Pince, of Exeter, at moderate prices, varying from seven shillings 
and sixpence to one guinea : they were mostly d^k flowers, of quite a 
diflTerent vein to any that had previously appeared. The same nursery- 
men also sent out a flower of some notoriety, Pluto (raised by Mr. 
Thurtell), also at one guinea. This most likely was the parent of all 
the dark flowers hereafter raised with such velvety blotches as shown ^ 
Mount Etna, Crusader, &c., and was then a good acquisition, in 
point of colour chiefly* Three large coarse flowers, all very similar, 
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were sent out this year — ^Ivanhos, Dbutb, and Fbablxss : size must 
have been their only recommendation. Mr. Cock, the eminent cul- 
tivator/^ of Chiswick, also had his Ctbus Supebb, Euss Sauvaoe, 
and Maid op Hokoub, moderately priced at, one guinea. Mr. Foster's 
flowers were Constellation, Conplagbation (very bright coloured, 
though small, and perhaps the parent of the Pbince op Obange style 
of flower), and Hybla, also a bright flower (much in the way of 
Ebectum) : the above were priced at two guineas, and the following 
at one guinea : Fulchellum, a nice purple, *Lady Yilliers, *Lokd 
Chancellor, and The Pet. A large coarse flower, Bainbbiooe’s 
Begum, deserves notice, but was too much veined for the price adver- 
tised, viz., two guineas. Mr. Gaines’s flowers were Eleqans nova, 
three guineas, of very loose habit; Cotherstone, Egbert a small 
dark crimson, both at two guineas ; King of Beauties, three guineas ; 
and Princess Alice, one guinea, a dull white, with the everlasting” 
jp/i^;9»-coloured spots. Mr. Garth did not produce much this year: his 
Queen Philippa, at two guineas, Byron and Plantagenet, each at 
one guinea, and Black Dwarf, at half a guinea, were but of small 
notoriety. Ackbar, sent out at three guineas, became a good exhi- 
bition flower ; but the raiser is unknown. Lyne’s Celestial %vas a 
flower of much novelty ; and the same raiser’s Princess Alice was 
also a selling flower ; they were both advertised at two guineas. Mr, 
Catleugh sent some flowers out this year under his name ; they were 
Mulberry, Victoria, and Tipula, each at one guinea. A good 
rich dark flower, named Mogul, also flrst appeared, and divided public 
favours with Pluto, which it much resembles ; it had this diflerence, 
the price was treble, being three guineas, though the quality was not 
superior. It will be found that after this, with few exceptions, prices 
became more uniform ; indeed, a large sale was commanded at a guinea 
or even a guinea and a-half. Few amateurs, or even nurserymen, would 
support the old-fashioned system of high prices ; so it eventually be- 
came quite general. 

We have now arrived at an important epoch in our progress. The 
appearance of a new amateur with an entirely fresh stock gave quite an 
impulse to the Pelargonium trade ; and that he was successful, both as 
an exhibitor and seedling raiser, may be seen on glancing over the 
reports of the grand exhibitions. 

Kote.— Those marked C) received prizes at Chiswick, &c., as 
seedlings. 


PROPAGATING SHRUBBY CALCEOLARIAS. 

by C. M., BEBK8. 

Shrubby 'Calceolarias, which, without due care, often damp-ofl* in cold 
pits or frames during winter months, may be easily raised and preserved 
by putting in cuttings in October in garden-mould, mixed with a good 
supply of road or river sand, and covering them with a hand-glass. 
For a few weeks they will require to be shaded from mid-day sun, and 
protoction when frost is severe ; but the glass may be kept closed all 
the ^nter, and without other care they will make strong plants for 
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bedding out the following season. This simple plan having answered 
so well, 1 "am induced to give it publicity, hoping also to encourage 
other connoisseurs thus to publish the result of successful experiments. 


ADAPTATION OP PELAEGONIUMS FOR TRAINING 
AGAINST A WALL, &c. 

What are commonly termed ** Scarlet Geraniums ** are now so greatly 
improved in quantity and quality as to have become one of the most 
popular flowering plants for adorning the conservatory, greenhouse, 
dwelling-house window, and flower-garden. So very generally are 
they cultivated, and so strikingly ornamental for the greater jiart of the 
year, that we may exclaim, “ What should we do if bereft of them ?” 
The vacuum occasioned could not be equally well filled up. During 
the last and present year we have paid particular attention to this 
charming tribe of plants, by taking notes of all improved varieties that 
came under our notice, and have recorded them in the successive Num- 
bers of the FiiOBiCDLTURAL CABINET. By tlie improvements efiected 
we now possess varieties of very diminutive growth, progressing onwards 
successively to gigantic stature, all profuse in bloom, and in colours, 
varying from white up to the richest hues of scarlets and crimson, many 
of them, too, diffusing an agreeable perfume. General observation 
affords proof of their adaptation as ornaments for the habitations above 
stated. Some varieties, however, are better suited to particular pur- 
poses than others are, some of which we shall particularize. 

Four years back we had the designing of grounds, flower-gardens, 
&c., connected with a new mansion, which had a broad stone terrace 
along the south, east, and west fronts. The front wall of the terrace 
was five feet high, and the face of it was formed into recesses of six feet 
long, between each of which there was a projecting portion extending 
six inches beyond the recess front of the wall, and two feet broad. 
Such was the continuous arrangement from end to end. A border for 
flowering plants was formed along the front of the terrace, three feet 
wide and two feet deep, there being six inches of rough materials, as 
brick-bats, stones, &c., laid over the bottom to compose a drainage, and 
the rest filled up with good turfy loam, which had been prepared in 
heaps a year previous. 

In order to have plants trained against the wall, a neat wire frame- 
work was fixed ; and early in April as many Pelargoniums, of the 
scarlet flowering section, were planted in every recess as was required 
to fully cover the space during the season. The varieties planted were 
the strong growing, so as to reach the height of the wall in due course ; 
and in arrangement the adjoining kinds were as different in colours as 
we could obtain, selecting those which produced the best contrast. 
The projecting portions between the recesses were planted with the 
most showy and abundant flowering Petunias, Maurandias, Heliotro- 
piums, Double Nasturtiums, Tropseolum tricoloruiu, peutaphyllum, 
and canariense; Passiflora caenilea, Luphospermum maculatum and 
Cliftonii ; Thunbergias, white, yellow, and buff, each with dark eye ; 
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Cl^natis Sieboldii and azurea grandifloru, This kind of planting 
had been determined two years previously ; and strong plants Imd been 
provided of nearly all required. When in full bloom the whole, 
and every particukr portion, had a most handsome appearance. The 
various plants against the projections produced a pretjfy contrast and 
variety, and gave relief from any sameness in colour, l^he border was 
additionally filled with the best of herbaceous plants, greenhouse plants 
that bloomed freely out of pots, and the prettiest annuals. Care was 
taken not to have any robust plants, but neat, showy, and fragrant. 
The following season the whole was occupied in a similar manner, with 
some improvements in new flowers ; and though we have not seen it 
since that time, we doubt not but additional improvements yearly occur. 

Vases filled with suitable plants were plac<^ along the coping stone 
of the terrace wall, that being eight inches higher than the interior 
pavement. Each projection in the face of the wall formed part of a 
pillar, and upon each of these pillars a vase was placed. Of course 
some cost and trouble was incurred in those matters ; but the beauty 
and fragrance very amply repaid in enjoyment for those particulars. 

What was accomplished in such an extended scale may in principle 
be realized in proportion in a lesser one. Where there is not a wall 
to train against, a wood fence may be constructed to answer every pur- 
pose, and at a small expense too. We have seen several of such erected 
for the sole purpose of training Chrysanthemums to ; and in order to 
protect the flowers from frost, a thin canvas cover was fixed on a roller, 
and the plants were covered every evening. Such a provision might 
be given to the Geranium wall, and thus prolong the period of 
blooming. 

We have not a list of the Geraniums which w'ere trained a^inst the 
terrace wall, but the following we can strongly recommend for such 
purpose; they are vigorous growers and free bloomers, and com- 
prise all the shades of colours, as well as much variety in the marking 
of the leaves : — 

Pbincbss Alice (Conway’s). — The leaves are green, without mark- 
ing. The flowers are a vermilion colour, with a striking white eye. 
Flower of good form. 

Fine Queen (Barker’s). — Leaves green. Flowers rich scarlet, full 
size, fine form, and in very large trusses. 

Chebby Cheek. — ^Leaves green. Flowers of a rosy-peach colour, 
good form, and in fine heads. Very pretty. 

Iveby’s Scablet. — Leaves deep green, with a verg dark horse-shoe 
marking. Flowers rich scarlet, ai^ of good form. 

Vivid.— L eaves green. Flowers light scarlet, large and showy. 

VoLUNTEEB. — L^ves green. Flowers bright scarlet, with a small 
white eye. Pretty. 

Globe compactum. — ^Leaves green, with horse-shoe mark* Flowers 
in large trusses, standing erect b^ond the foliage. Gk>od form. 

OoMTJicmu suFEBB. — Leaves green, hors^ahoe mark* Flowers 
light scarlet, large trusses. 

Lady Eaghael Bussell. — ^Leaves green. F}owei» rich scarlet, 
irith white eye, good form. Pretty. 
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Captain Dablet.— H feaves green, with slight horse-shoe mark* 
Flowers of a pretty salmon-scarlet, go^ form, and fine trusses. 

Bbobipton HsEC.^Leaves green. Flowers of a deep scarlet-red. 

Commandeb-xn-Ghiep. — Flowers orange-scarlet, fine form, and 
large trusses. Very pretty. 

Botalist.— -Leaves when young have a horse-shoe mark, which dis- 
appears as the leaves advance, and they become wholly green. Flowers 
large, a brilliant scarlet, and white eye, in fine trusses. 

Shbubland supebb. — Leaves green. Flowers rich scarlet, good 
form, in fine trusses. 

Fink Nosegay. — Leaves green. Flowers of a striking pink colour ; 
the blossoms are not of superb form, but very dbtinctly pretty. 

C£BiSE-UNi(in£.— -Leaves green, with a lighter centre. Flowers of 
a pretty cherry colour, good form. 

FiiOWEB OF THE Day. — Centre of leaves light green, with a creamy- 
white belt. Flowers light scarlet. Very distinct and pretty. 

PiNK-FLOWEBED IvY-EBAP. — Leaves a rich green. Flowers a 
pretty pink, not of superb form, but neat. 

White-flowered Ivy- leaf. — Leaves green. Flowers white, with 
slight crimson marks. 

Purple-flowered Unique. — Leaves very pretty, of a rich green. 
Flowers of a beautiful rich purple. Handsome. 

Lilac-flowered Unique. — The only difference from the above ib 
the colour of its fiowers. 

Obiflamme. — Leaves green. Flowers a brilliant scarlet, with a 
very distinct white eye, and fine form. 

Gem of Scarlets. — Leaves green, with a dark horse-shoe mark. 
Flowers deep scarlet, with small white eye ; compact trusses of bloom. 

All the above are well adapted for training, and can be procured at 
a very reasonable cost. They are valuable, too, for the conservatory 
or greenhouse. 

The border in front of a terrace, or otijer wall, fence, &c., might be 
planted with the various dwarf-growing Geraniums, which now com- 
prise so many distinct coloured flowers and foliage. Placed in the 
most distinct contrast with the colours of those trained, they would 
have a pretty appearance ; and some being of very tiny growth, would 
form a very pretty edging where desirable. 

Also, instead of pknting a different class of plants against the pro- 
jecting parts, as Maurandias, &c., Geraniums of strikingly different 
colours from those growing on either side could be appropriated witli 
effect, aud would produce a more gay appearance. 


BRIEF REMARKS. 

The Seedling Pelargonium Exhibition. — ^In drawing your at- 
tention to the result of the recent exhibition at the Regent's Park, I 
tun sorry to say a true and correct description of the fiowers exhibited 
there has not yet appeared ; and I think your readers would be mudi 
obliged if you gave a short desoription of those which “ were not 
placed/’ as well as those which had prizes awarded them. It seems 
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that our old friend Beck is pronounced beaten at last, for out of the 
seven prizes awarded, only one of his flowers was considered deserviDg*, 
and that only a sixth. But in my opinion Beck is as good as any of 
them now ; his seedlings do not shine as such ; they are most admired 
when on the exhibition tables as dozens; and it would gratify me and 
many others were any spirited cultivator to exhibit, say six of Beck's 
best with six of Hoyle's b^t, six of Foster's, or six of any other raisers, 
to decide which are the best, take them all in all or it might be 
done by having a sweepstakes for the best six, as was done with Dahlias 
a year or two since. — An Admirer of Mr, Beck^ but not of the Florut, 

MaETiNGS OP Societies.'— National Flobicultukal, August 7. 
— Mr. C. P. Lochner in the chair. A first class certificate was awarded 
to a variegated scarlet Pelargonium, named Mountain of Light, from 
Messrs. Lee, of Hammersmith. Several plants of it were shown, all 
dwarf and bushy. The foliage is beautifully variegated, the truss good, 
and the flowers bright scarlet. Mr. Costar's Picotee, called Christabel, 
received a Certificate. Mr. Holland had a promising heavy purple 
variety, named Countess of Wilton. Mr. Edwards sent collections of 
Carnations, Picotees, and Dahlias. Messrs. Henderson, Phlox Mayii, 
the tall purple Lobelia, called Aurora, and the pretty Gloxinia tricolor. 
Hollyhocks in spikes. Carnations, Picotees, and Dahlias came from Mr. 
Bragg, of Slough; a Hollyhock, called Purple Perfection, from Mr. 
Laing, of Twickenham ; and a nice exhibition of Marygolds from 
Mr. Barnes. These constituted the principal subjects exhibited on tins 
occasion. 

National Cabnation and Picotee Societt, August 4.— The 
first meeting of this new society took place at Slough. There a' as 
great competition, and the blooms were large and well coloured. Car- 
nations {Amateurs) : 1. Mr. M. May, Sonning. 2, Mr. J. Edwards, 
Holloway. 3. Mr, Newhall, Woolwich. — Picotees x 1. Rev, A. Mat- 
thews, Weston-on-the-Green. 2. Mr. M. May. 3. Mr. Lochner, 
Paddington. — Carnations {Open Classes') x 1. Mr. Turner, Slougln 
2. Mr. Bragg, Slough. 3. Mr. Willmer, Sunbury. — Picotees x 1 . Mr. 
C. Turner. 2. Mr. Bragg. 3. Rev. A. Matthews. — Yellow-ground 
Picotees x 1 . Mr. Bragg. 2. Mr. Turner. 3. Mr. Hoyle, Reading. 
4. Mr. Willmer. Several Seedlings received Certificates. We have 
thought it better to give the names of the most conspicuous flowers 
exhibited in each class, than to give the entire lists ; and in doing this 
we have included some new varieties of Carnations. In Scarlet Bizarre, 
Admiral Curzon, Lord Lewisham, Lord Ranclifle, and Bolingbroke 
were in good order. Crimson Bizarres were very numerous and good. 
Lord Milton, Duncan, Jenny Lind, Owen Glendower, Black Diamond, 
Puxley’s Queen, and Queen of Tiuinps were in excellent condition, as 
were also Puxley’s Favourite and General Monk, the latter having the 
best white in this class, and otherwise good. In Pink Bizarres, May's 
Falconbridge stands high, being large and well marked. The old but 
&vourite flower, Puxley’s Prince Albert, was very fine, and bad but 
few equals. Sarah Payne, Twyford Perfection, and Henry Kirke 
White were also shown. In Purple Flakes, B^uty of Woodhouse, 
Premier, Squire Trow, Poins, and Perfection were the favourites. 
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Scarlet Flakes were represented by Cradley Pet, Simpson’s Queen, 
Puxley ’s Standard, and Africauus. Of Rose Flakes^ Puxley’s Princess 
Royal, Flora’s Garland, May’s Ariel, Poor Tom, Lorenzo, Antonia, 
and Wood’s Haidee were the best. — Picotees : These advance towards 
perfection much faster than Carnations do. Foremost in the heavy 
red-edged class was Mrs. Norman, a full-sized variety, of first-rate pro- 
^rties, fully maintaining the opinion given of it last season ; Prince of 
Wales, King Janies, Hogarth, and two of Mr. Fellowes’s seedlinj^s were 
good ; also an intermediate variety, between red and rose. Costar’s 
Christabel is a neat pleasing flower, of good properties, without the 
slightest bar. Light red : Youell’s Gem, Duchess of Sutherland, Miss 
Ilolbeck, and Dod well’s Mary ; the latter is good in size, and very 
evenly marked. Heavy purple: Dodwell’s Alfred, Lord Nelson, 
Portia, Lady H. Moore, Prince Arthur, Viola, and Duke of Rutland, 
the latter a fine constant flower, were in the best possible order. In 
light-edged purple, Matthew’s seedling was the best; it is a superb 
flower. In this numerous class the following were good : Ophelia, 
Ganymede, Willoughby, Circe, Jupiter, Juliet, and Fellowes’s seed- 
ling ’51. Heavy rose and scarlet, the most attractive class of all, "was 
represented by Venus, Green’s Queen, Princess Royal, Marris’s Victoria 
Regina, a bright fine flower, and Marris’s Grace Darling, a flower 
similar to Princess Royal, but wider in the petal; Unexpected is a 
medium-sized neat variety ; and Jeannette has a fine petal, but is rather 
thin. Light-edged rose : Mrs. Barnard, as usual, stood at the head of 
tiiis class ; and Countess Howe is a pleasing bright variety. — The meet- 
ing for 1852 will be held, we believe, at Norwich. 

Derby Carnation and Picotee Show, held in the Town Hall, 
August 6. — This society is celebrated for showing the best kinds, and 
the finest blooms of any in the country. The following are the parti- 
culars of the present exhibition : — 

Carnations, — The best Six Flowers in each Class, — Scarlet Bi- 
zarres: 1. Admiral Curzon, Mr. Dodwell. 2. Ditto, ditto. 3. Ditto, 
ditto. 4. Ditto, ditto. 5. Ditto, Mr. Buswell. 6. Ditto, Mr. Dodwell. 

Crimson Bizarres: 1. Lord Milton, Mr. Dodwell. 2. Duncan, 
ditto. 3. Queen Victoria, ditto. 4. Ditto, ditto. 5. Owen Glen- 
dower, ditto. 6 . Duncan, Mr. Adams. 

Pink and Purple Bizarres i 1. Princess, Mr. Dodwell. 2. Ditto, 
ditto. 3. Twyford Perfection, ditto. 4. Lady of the Lake, ditto. 
5. Seedling, ditto. 6 . Sarah Payne, Mr. Adams. 

Purple JFlakes: 1. Earl Spencer, Mr. Dodwell. 2. Squire Mey- 
nell, Mr. Buswell. 3. Premier, Mr. Dodwell. 4. Ditto, ditto. 5. 
Beauty of Wood house, ditto. 6 . Premier, ditto. 

Scarlet Flakes: 1. Firebrand, Mr, Dodwell. 2. Ditto, ditto. 3. 
Hero of Middlesex, ditto. 4. Firebrand, ditto. 5. Ditto, ditto, d. 
Africanus, Mr. Adams. 

Rose Flakes: 1. Lady Ely, Mr. Dodwell. 2. Ariel, ditto. 3. Lovely 
Ann, Mr. Adams. 4. Lorenzo, Mr. Dodwell. 5. Unknown, ditto. 
G. Lorenzo, ditto. 

Picotees,— The Best Six Flowers in each Class,— Heavy -edged 
Red: L Prince of Wales, Mr. DodweU. 2. Elizabeth (Robinson),. 
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ditto. 8. Ditto, ditto. 4. Ditto, ditto. 5, Prince of Wales, Mr. 
Parkinson. 6. Lady Dartmouth, Mr. Dodwell. 

Light^^dgedRed: 1. Gem, Mr. Dodwell. 2. Mary, ditto. 8. Ditto, 
ditto. 4. Seedling (Mrs. Wood), Mr. Merry weather. 5. Ditto (70), 
Mr. Dodwell. 6. Gem, ditto. 

Heavy-edged Purple : 1. Alfred (Dodwell), Mr. Dodwell. 2. Ditto, 
ditto. 3. Ditto, ditto. 4. Duke of Rutland (Hollyoake), ditto. 5. 
Alfred (Dodwell), ditto. 6. Duke of Rutland (Hollyoake), ditto. 

Light-edged Purple t 1. Juliet, Mr. Dodwell. 2. Seedling (Lady 
Franklin), Mr. Merryweather. 3. Enchantress, Mr. Dodwell. 4. 
Lorina, Mr. Bayley. 5. Delicata, Mr. Dodwell. 6. Ditto, ditto. 

Heavy-edged Rose: 1. Princess Royal, Mr. Bus well. 2. Queen, 
Mr. Dodwell. 3. Venus, ditto. 4. Miss Rosa, ditto. 5. Venus, 
ditto. 6. Queen, Mr. Bayley. 

Light-edged Rose: 1. Mrs. Barnard, Mr. Dodwell. 2. Ditto, Mr 
Buswell. 3. Ditto, Mr. Dodwell. 4. Ditto, ditto. 5. Ditto, Mr. 
Bayley. 6. Sophia, Mr. Buswell. 

Besides the above, there were five Prizes given for the best twelve 
Carnations of any class, and the best six also. For Picotees, too, there 
were five Prizes for the best twelve, and the best six of any class. 
These collections contained superb flowers of all the best kinds. The 
following were very fine 

Carnations — Scarlet Bizarres: Admiral Curzon, True Briton, 
Broughton’s Sir R. Peel, Elliott’s Duke of Sutherland, and Lord 
Rancliffe. 

Crimson Bizarres: Lord Milton, Duncan, Owen Glendower, Gla- 
diator, Dodw'ell’s Othello, Puxley’s Jenny Lind, and General Monk, 
most beautiful. 

Pink and Purple Bizarres : Sarah Payne, Princess, Lady of the 
Lake, and Twyford Perfection. This is a pretty class of flowers. 

Purple Flakes : Squire Trow, Squire Meynell, Premier, Beauty of 
Wood house, and Lord Byron. 

Rose Flakes : Flora’s Garland, Lady Ely, Ariel, Lorenzo, May’s 
King John (a first-rate seedling), Lovely Ann, and Madame Sontag, a 
most superb flower in all respects. 

Scarlet Flakes : Justice Shallow, Hero of Middlesex, Lydia, Cradley 
Pet, and William the Fourth. 

Picotees. — Scarlet or Rose-edged: Headley’s Venus, Marris’s Vic- 
toria Regina (a superb kind), Marris’s Grace Darling, Miss Rosa, 
Princess Royal, Green’s Queen Victoria, and Mrs. Barnard ; this was 
very fine. 

Purple-edged : In heavy edges Dodwell’s Alfred was pre-eminent ; 
Hollyoake’s Duke of Rutland, very superb, which in a full centre sur- 
passes Alfred. In light edges May’s Ophelia is especially beautiful in 
all respects ; also May’s Juliet is a superb flower. 

Red edges : Heavy edge. May’s Sebastian, a fine variety ; Marris’s 
Prince of Wales, very fine ; Lady Dartmouth, very pret^j and Robin- 
son’s Elizabeth, very large and strikingly showy; Fellow’s Julia 
Rom^i a fine flower, a sealing not yet sent out 

Some odier superb varieties of Carnations and Picotees were fine, 
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but at that particular day were not in prime condition. Our readers 
^11, however, see what varieties may be selected for exhibiting ; and 
it is with a view to assist in this matter we insert the above particulars. 

Hoeucultubal Society, September 2,«--Mes8r8. Lane^ of Great 
Berkhampstead, produced two small imported Stanhopeas, and an ex- 
ample of Warczewicz's Achimenes Margarettse, a new kind, with just 
sufficient flowers on it to show what a fine thing it might become under 
good cultivation. The blosscnns are pure white, and approach in size 
those of longiflora. Mr. E, G. Henderson, of the Wellington, road 
Nursery, sent young plants of .^hmea fulgens and the new sort called 
M, miniata discolor ; Gesnera zebrina, ai^ an improved variety of it 
named splendens ; Yriesia splendens, with a gay spike of scarlet bracts 
at least a foot in length ; Clitoria braziliensis ; and the scarlet Isotoma 
trifiora. Mrs. Summersby, ^^ardener to Major Martyn, had a plant of 
Azalea fulgens scarcely an inch high, with three large flowers on it. 
This was obtained by taking off the flowering point from an old plant, 
and striking it ; and it was stated that the blooms were larger and finer 
on the cutting than on the parent. Mr. Flenjing, gardener to the 
Duke of Sutherland, at Trentham, communicated an old Queen Pine- 
apple, weighing seven pounds. It was an exceedingly handsome fruit, 
but hardly sufficiently ripe. A Knightian Medal was awarded it. 
From Mr. Turnbull, gardener to the Duke of Marlborough, at Blen- 
heim, came some Noblesse Peaches, one of which weighed very nearly 
eleven ounces. They had, we believe, been ripened under glass. A 
Certificate of Merit was awarded them. Some Kaspberries were fur- 
nished by Messrs. Lane, of a sort known at Great Berkhampstead by 
the name of Victoria. The fruit shown was gathered from canes which 
were reported to have been in bearing from the beginning of the season 
until the present time. 

Royal South London Floricultural, September 3. — The fifth 
and last exhibition this season took place on this occasion, and was 
nothing behind its predecessors in attractiveness. The show of Dahlias 
was as usual immense in number. Collections of Cut Roses were pro- 
duced in high character for freshness and fragrance. In Mr. Paul’s 
group, which was first, were Therese Margot, Etcndard de Marengo, 
Pius IX., Angeline Boccella, Comte de Mon tali vet, Julia dc Fonta- 
nelle, Jean of Arc, Comte Bobrinsky, Oplirie, Chereau. Mr. Francis 
sent Cloth of Gold, Elise Sauvage, Princess de Modena, Leveson 
Gower, Augustine Mouchelet, Gonda, Maria de Beaux, Geant des 
Battailles, and Vicomtesse de Gazes. Hollyhocks, both in spikes and 
detached blooms, contributed largely to the general efifect, and were 
greatly admired. Among the sorts were Aurantia, Rosy Queen, Rosa- 
mond, Elegans, Sulphurea perfecta, Spectabilis, Magnum Boniim, 
Delicata improved, Surprise, Coccinea, Rosea grandiflora, Bella Donna. 
Mr. C. Baron, Model of Perfection, Enchantress, Walden Gem, No- 
blissiina, Sulphurea perfecta, Sir W. de Eresby, Standard of Perfection, 
Susannah, and Sir D. Widdeburn, the last four being Scotch varieties. 
— Verbenas : 1st. Macrantha, De^ce, Laura, St. Margarets, Surprise, 
Model of Perfection, Voltigeur, King, Heroine, Exquisita, Wonder, 
Vergrets, British Queen, Reine Hortense, Lady of the Lake, Figaro, 
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Iphigene, Perfume, Aspasia, Minerva^ Desdemona^ Shylock, and 
Othello. Second dozen were St. Margaret, British Queen, Beine Hor- 
tense, White Perfection, Voltigeur, Lady of the Lake, Exquisite, 
Enchantress, Kinon de PEnolos, Laura, and Pochye.«— : Of 
private collections there were 5 twenty*fours, 17 twelves, 6 six fancies, 
and 5 six new sorts. Dealers: 11 twenty-fours, and 6 twelve fancies. 
To these must be added several for extra Prizes, together with many 
seedlings, three only of which, however, received Certificates, viz., 
Laura Lavington, Attraction, and Dr. Franipton. Ajnateurs^ 24: 
1st Prize, J. Edwards, Esq., with Sir C. Napier, Whale’s Elizabeth, 
Summit of Perfection, Negro, Fearless, Mr. Psdmer, Begino, Snow- 
tiake, Grenadier, Mr. Herbert, Duke of Cambridge, Duke of Welling- 
ton, Queen of Lilacs, John Edwards, Yellow Standard, Jullien, Thames 
Bank Hero, Earl of Clarendon, Cobden, Admiral, Miss Herbert, Bound- 
head, General Fauchier, and Baltic. 2nd, Mr. Weedon, Hillingdon, 
with Beeswing, Mr. Edwards, Mr. Seldon, Earl of Clarendon, Coccinea, 
Anticipation, Toison d'Or, Shylock, Magnificent, Bathouia, Scarlet 
Gem, Elizal^th, Bouiidhead, Bichai^ Cobden, Duke of Cambridge, 
Sir F. Bathurst, Admiral, Model, Seraph, Grenadier, Negro, Jullien, 
and Psyche. 3rd, Mr. Hopkins, Brentford. 4th, Mr. White, Chelms- 
ford. Twelve Blooms: 1st Prize, Mr. J. Bobinson, Pimlico, with 
Queen of Lilacs, Mrs. Seldon, Thames Bank Hero, Lady St. Maur, 
Earl of Clarendon, Mr. Seldon, Duke of Wellington, Cobden, Fearless, 
Essex Triumph, Sir C. Napier, and Sir F. Bathurst. 2nd, Mr. Black, 
gardener to E. Foster, Esq., Clewer, with Leda, Model, Barmaid, 
Black Prince, Duke of Wellington, Queen of the East, Essex Triumph, 
Mr. Seldon, Mrs. Seldon, Earl of Clarendon, Sir C. Napier, and 
Cobden. 3rd, Mr. James, Stoke Newington, with Earl of Clarendon, 
Mw. Bacon, Duke of Wellington, Negro, Mr. Seldon, Sylph, Sir F. 
Bathurst, Admiral, Summit of Perfection, Hon. Mrs. Ashley, Essex 
Purple, and Sir C. Napier. 4th, Mrs. Mosley, Maida-hill. 6 th, Mr. 
Bennett, Dulwich. 6th, Mr. Allen, Shacklewell, 7th, Mr. Kirk- 
patrick, Camberwell. 8th, Mr. Harris. Fancy Varieties^ six Blooms r 
1st Prize, Mr. Black, with Empereur de Maroc, Baphael, Princess- 
Louisa, Jenny Lind, Mrs. Hansard, and Pretty Polly. 2nd, Mr. Ed- 
vards, with Mrs. Hansard, Rachael, Pretty Polly, Jenny Lind, Lady 
Grenville, and Elizabeth. 3rd, Mr. Pope, with Highland Chief, Tri- 
omphe de Magdeburgh, Jenny Lind, Mrs. Hansard, Beizende von 
Elsthal. New Flowers : 1st Prize, Mr. Black, with Model, Leda, Bar- 
maid, Roundhead, Sir C. Napier, and Nepaulese Prince. 2nd, Mr. 
James, with Nil Desperandura, Napoleon, Jullien, Roundhead, Admiral 
Napier, and Nepaulese Prince. 3rd, Mr. Bobinson, with Regina, Nil 
Desperandum, Roundhead, Sir C, Napier, Duke of Rothesay, and Ne- 
paulese Prince. Nurserymen^ 24 Varieties : 1st Prize, C. Turner, with 
Cobden, Barmaid, Model, El Dorado, Princess Badzivill, Beeswing,. 
Queen of Lilacs, Mr. Seldon, Fearless, Thames Bank Hero, Magnificent,. 
Black Prince, Earl of Clarendon, Gem, Nepaulese Prince, Duke of 
Cambridge, Sir C. Napier, Mr. Herbert, Duke of Wellington, Blancli- 
fleur, Princess Louisa, £ss» Triumph, Mrs. Seldon, and Sir F. Bathurst. 
2od, Mr. Keynes, with £1 Dorad6, Queen of Lilacs, Duke of Welling^- 
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ton, Seraph, Magnificent, Mrs* Seldon, Earl of Clarendon, General 
F^cher, Sir P, Bathurst, Yelloar Superb, Essex Triumph, Gem, Bees- 
wing, Miss Chaplin, Fearless, Snowflake, Mr. Seldon, Nonpareil, 
Madame Gouberts, Mr. Herbert, Princess Badziville, Frederick Jerome, 
Sir Robert Peel, and Negro. 3rd, Mr. Barnes, with Magniflcent, 
Princess Louisa, R. Cobden, Fearless, Grenadier, Earl of Clarendon, 
Ambassador, General Faucher, Mr. Seldon, Mr. Palmer, Fame, Miss 
Chaplin, Seraph, Yellow Superb, Negro, Duke of Wellington, Queen 
of the East, Summit of Perfection, George Glenny, Uranus, Mrs. 
Williams, Thames Bank Hero, Charles Turner, and Sir F. Bathurst. 
4th, Mr. Bragg. 5th, Mr. Drummond. 6th, Mr. Legg. Nursery- 
men^ twelve Fancies : 1st Prize, C. Turner, with Empereur de Maroc, 
Rachael, Elizabeth, Mrs. Willis, Pretty Polly, Mrs. Hansard, Lady 
Grenville, Jeannette, Mrs. Labouchere, Jenny Lind, Gasparino, and 
Floral Beauty. 2nd, Mr. Keynes, with Princess Charlotte, Comic, 
Lady Grenville, Conspicua, Mrs. Hansard, Madame Wachy, Striata 
perfecta, Empereur de Maroc, Rainbow, Admiration, Jenny Lind, and 
Flying Dutchman. In class showing, seedlings, the best Dahlia was 
Dr. Frampton (Rawlings) ; the best fancy, Laura Lavington (Keynes); 
the best Fuchsia, Nil Desperandum ; the best Hollyhock, King of Roses 
(Bragg); the best Verbena, National; 2nd, Koh-i-noor ; 3rd, Orlando. 

Gladioluses. — This lovely tribe of flowers are great favourites of 
mine ; and I was much pleased to see the descriptive particulars of 
many new varieties in the last year’s volume of your Magazine. This 
year, however, I have not observed any notice of other new ones ; and 
being much pleased with a very select collection of well-grown beautiful 
varieties which were shown at the Horticultural Society’s last exhibi- 
tion, held in the Chiswick Gardens, I send the names and description 
of eacli, with a hope it may be of use to persons desirous of improving 
their collections of tins beautiful flower : — 

Rex Ruhrorum^ well-expanded dark crimson. 

PrincepSy large waxy blush, handsomely striped. 

Spectabile^ light rose, shaded pink. 

Candida^ blush, shaded rose. 

Punctata^ lilac, curiously spotted. 

Pidcherrima^ bright pink, white stripe. 

Sir Robert Peel^ lilac, with rose stripe. 

Elegans^ fine rose, with distinct white stripe. 

Albus^ French white, striped. 

Conspicua^ very rich salmon, novel. 

Striata, warm pink, striped and shaded. 

The above, I was informed, are early-blooming varieties, and the 
following are of the habit of G. ramosas, and have much larger and 
more brilliant colours ; most of them are new hybrids : — 

Insignia^ a well-known deep rosy-crimson flower. 

Robin Hood^ rich rose, white stripe. 

Fanny Elaler^ fine rose, handsomely striped. 

Rising Sun^ glowing orange-scarlet. 

Ahd el Kader^ very bright scarlet, white stripe. 

VoL. xjx. No. 58.— N.(8. 
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Van H^am /ssart, light pink, with a <ieep crimson stripe, 
very distinct 

Zord John Russell^ scarlet, white and riolet feathered. 

Prinew Sophia^ light ro^, crimson and white stripe. 

Wilhetminusy deep criinson-scarlet. 

JBeeswingy orange.scarlet, white stripe. — An Ardent Admirer* 

C/HtNBSB PnisrBOSBs. — Plants that are to bloom through winter 
should not be allowed to flower in autumn, pinch off all that appear 
prior to the beginning of September. Guano water, given once or twice 
a*week, greatly improves the size of the blossoms, and the coloured 
ones b^ome of much deeper hue. It is one of the most chaiming 
winter flowering plants. 

Cafe Jasmine. — Will any of yodr correspondents be kind enough 
to inform me in what manner I ought to treat a plant of double Cape 
Jasmine, which 1 purchased in Covent-Garden Market a short time 
since, and which seems to require treatment it does not receive, as it 
has lost its leaves, and looks in a very mournful condition. The person 
of whom I bought it told me it would do in an ordinary sitting-room ; 
but this I do not find to be the case. — Flora. 

To DESTBOY THE WiBEWOEM. — A subscribcr would be glad to 
know the best method of destroying the wireworm, which has made 
dreadful ravages among the Carnations in her garden. — [Several liquids 
will kill the wireworm on being poured upon them ; but they would 
destroy the plant too if poured upon it. "the wireworm is very 
fond of carrot, turnip, or oil-cake ; and if slices of any of them or all 
be just buried under the soil around the plant, the insect will be found 
attached to or cased in the baits, and then are easily taken away and 
destroyed. The baits should be examined morning and evening, and 
again buried, &c. A short attention will soon extirpate the race. — 
Editor.] 

Fleming’s Salting Machine. — Observing remarks in recent Num- 
bers of your Magazine on the use of the above-named machine upon 
walks, 1 beg to state that I have had one in operation for the last 
month, and have found it of the greatest utility. It is a most admirable 
machine, and I am delighted with the satisfactory results upon about 
five acres of gravel roads and walks. The cost of keeping the above 
in a decent manner of cleanliness, per annum^ has been upwards of 
thirty pounds ; and I am confident that by using this machine, and 
salting as directed, I can keep the five acres, of roads and walks in the 
best possible conditionyfree from moss or weedsy for less than ten pounds. 
1 b^ to recommend it to all concerned.—.^ Midland County Nohle^ 
mans Gardener. 

Anemones. — An article on this handsome tribe of flowers was in- 
serted in the volume of your Magazine for 1850, but nothing was said 
about the lovely single flowered, which are so interestingly beautiful as 
border flowers. By sowing seeds in pots in Februaiy, and turning them 
out entire as soon as strong enough into the borders, then a sowing in 
the borders where I intend them to bloom in April, June, aiid the end of 
August, I have a succession of bloom Bine months out of the year. Those 
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seeds sown in J une are covered over by means of a tile ; it keeps the soil 
damp till the plants are up, and yet admits a cuitent of air to pa^ 
through. Their great variety in colours and continued succession of 
flowers very amply repay for the little attention recruired. I do not 
take up my tubers, but leave them in the ground trotn year to year. 
During winter some usually perish j but' saVing my own seed, I have 
only to scatter a little in the borders, &c., and 1 uways secure a supply. 
As spring flowers, from March to May, none can equal them for orna- 
ment, especially when to be seen from a dwelling-room. — Clerictis, 
Tecoma JASMiNOinES. — This is one of the most beautiful flowering 
climbing plants ; and seeing in a recent Number of the Cabinet a 
correspondent complains she could not get this plant to bloom freely, 
and solicits information relative to its management, so as to succe^ 
satisfactorily, — I, therefore, observe that, having several strong plants, 
I turned two into the open ground against a south-aspected wall in the 
spring of last year. The plants were well furnished with spurred 
shoots, which are obtained by pinching off the leads of side shoots; 
they are the productive flowering shoots the second season. Now my 
plants bloomed freely in 1850; but this year (1851) they began to 
bloom in May, and have continued to the present time, and are the 
admiration of all who have seen them. — C7. P. B, 

The CiiOTH of Gold Rose. — I have seen several stands of Roses at 
some of the different exhibitions of the season, and I have also searched 
your reports of the same ; but nowhere could I see or find mention of 
the above variety, to my thinking, the “ Queen of Roses.” How is 
this ? Is there greater difficulty in its culture, or is there only a par- 
ticular soil that suits it? Having heard of parties who have found 
difficulty in flowering it, I thought I would just furnish you with the 
history of a magnificent specimen of it growing in this neighbourhood. 
The second week in June I visited the gardens of T. B. Western, £^q., 
of Felix Hall, and was there shown by his gardener, Mr. Bowie, a tree 
of it covering ten feet of ground, upon which we counted one hundred 
and fifty blossoms then open and opening, some of them measuring 
four inches over, an inch and a-half in the cup, and beautifully perfect 
in shape ; many of the blossoms, just opening, were the siae of hens* eggs. 
Last week I saw the same tree, and counted eighty -six blooms then 
upon it, with the prospect of many more for the after-part of Ae season. 
It has made shoots of this year s wood from five to six feet in length ; 
it is growing in a** moderately heavy loam ; but I learned that formerly 
there was an old asparagus bed near where tliis tree now stands, and I 
concluded that it was this that has made it what it is in four years, 
proving that it is richness of soil that it requires to make it wccessful ; 
and I am sure, could rose-growlers have seen this specimen in the per- 
fection in wliich I saw it, instead of its being generally discarded from 
our lists, no one would think his collection complete without the Cloth 
of Gold. — i?. 72. W..Kehedon, {Gardeners^ Chranicie.) 

Wardian Glass Cases. — I should be very much obliged if you, or 
any of the subsciibers to the Flobicultubal Cabiket, would write 
some account of the proper management of plants in Ward’s cases. I 
have lately had one given me, and am very anxious to make it useful 
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to Strike cuttiogs in ; and I also wish to try and preserve plants in it 
during the winter* The zinc trav having no drainage at the bottom, 
the mould in it becomes extremely wet ; and I (as well as two other 
ladies who liave lately purchased Wardian cases) should be very glad if 
any of your correspondents would give a few practical hints or informa- 
tion as to the management of phints in them. I have a little book, 
published by Mr. Ward some years ago ; but it gives very little in- 
formation to a gardener. I want to know if they are always made 
without any escape for the rain, which will come in when they are 
placed in a garden in the summer ; and also if they are placed in a 
balcony open to the south, how one is to avoid the mould becoming 
saturated with rain in the winter. Any hints will be most acceptable 
to me ; and as I have taken in the Floricultcjral Cabinet from 
the very first of its being issued, I shall hope to see some information 
in one of the Numbers very soon, as I always read them with great 
interest. — Victiana. 

(We applied to N. B. Ward, Esq., for information, who very 
obligingly forwarded the following. — Editor.) 

To answer your correspondent’s inquiries in full would require much 
more time than I can now possibly spare. I am about to publish a 
new edition of a little work ‘On the Growth of Plants in Closed 
Cases,’ ill which it is my intention to satisfy, if possible, the gardener 
as well as the botanist. There are, however, one or two points in your 
correspondent’s letter which I have much pleasure in attending to. 
She mentions the mould becoming too wet in consequence of the admis- 
sion of rain, and the want of drainage. Both these causes are defects 
in the construction of the cases, which should in all cases be made suf- 
ficiently tight to prevent the ingress of water from without or its egress 
from within ; and there should invariably be an escape for any super- 
fluous water from the bottom of the case ; and this is the more requisite, 
as, although there may not be too much moisture in the first instance, 
it is requisite sometimes to give a little additional water, or to pour 
lime-water through the mould to destroy slugs, &c. The other essenr 
tied points are to imitate as closely as possible the natural conditions of 
the plants with respect to the amount of heat, light, moisture, and 
peric^ of rest which the plants may respectively require, and which 
are very variable in plants from diflerent regions and localities. Much 
may be done in a small case by a little management. Thus — Cactuses 
and Ferns can be grown together, by intervention of a little arch in 
rock-work, built up in the centre of the case, where it is obvious that 
the plants in the top of the arch will have double the amount of light 
and half the quantity of water which the plants in the bottom obtain. 
A small case of thU kind may be seen in the north transept of the 
Great Exhibition. I regret that time will not allow me to answer 
more ful^ at present. — iV. B, Ward. Clapham Rise.'* 

New SxEDDiNa Dahlias. — The following have been shown at the 
recent meetings held in or around London, and received certificates or 
commendations from the judges 

Dr. JFrampton . — In the way of Princess Eadziville, with superior 
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properties. It is a medium-sized flower^ light ground, edged and 
mottled with lilac*purple. Well up in the centre, good petal and 
outline, 

^ Laura LavingUm. — X dark salmon-brown, with white tip ; medium 
size ; good average form, and centre well up. 

Triumphant^^X ruby-red, medium size, good outline and centre. 

Miss Creed.- — Pale yellow, with white tip. Very pretty. 

Miss Ward. — ^Lemon-yellow, with white tip. Said to be an im- 
provement on Mrs. Hansard. 

Wonderful. — Amber, streaked with purplish-pink. Good form. 

George Villiers. — Dark ruby, of good properties in outline, petal, 
and centre. 

Morning Star. — Deep orange-scarlet ; large. 

Una. — A large white flower. 

Phantom. — A bright orange and buflP, well up, deep, and good 
outline. 

Miss Matthetos. — Scarlet, with white tip. Good in all particulars. 

Sir P. Thesiger. — A good-formed lilac flower, of medium size. 

Flora M^Ivor. — A rosy-purple, with white tip. 

John Davis. — ^A good-formed crimson, after the style of Richard 
Cobden. 

Sarah. — Mottled lake and white. 

Malvinia. — Mottled purple and lake ; large flower. 

Heliotropium Leaves affected with large Black Spots. — 
I liave several plants in the greenhouse, whose leaves are rendered most 
unsightly with large black blotches. If some reader will inform me of 
a remedy and preventative for the future I shall be greatly obliged. — 
A Clergyman's Daughter. [We have known this to arise from the 
under side of the leaves bring aflected with mildew. The remedy is, 
dust the under side with sulphur. The bite, too, of insects produces 
dark spots. And we have noticed in hot leather that, owing to the 
rugged surface of the leaves, water will lodge in the hollows wliere the 
suriace is flat, and when watered over head during hot sun it becomes 
heated, and the parts are scalded. Water over head in the evening, or 
quite early in the morning. — Editor.] 

Artificial Rock Work. — Among the numerous natural embel- 
lislunents which are so abundantly scattered over the face of this 
country, and the natural facilities afforded for beautifying the private 
pleasure ground of the wealthy proprietor, there are but few instances 
where these natuial facilities have been advantageously turned to account 
in artiflcial decoration. 

Rockwork may sometimes be placed in the proximity of glass struc- 
tures, and even in flower-gardens, with good effect, when these are of a 
gothic or rustic character ; but here the rockwork must have none c<f 
tiie savage wildness of nature about it, and consequently nothing of the 
impressive picturesqueness of natural rocks. It should be rendered 
conformable to the objects around it, and appearing to be placed there 
for the purpose of cultivating those plants that succeed beat among 
rocks, or for showing the natural habits of plants that grow naturally 
among rocks, or those that produce a better effect when planted on 
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them. In these casas the rooks should be more artistically and taste- 
fully arranged. It should be clearly shown, by their arrangement and 
accompaniments, that no attempt is made to imitate Nature, but rather 
a proper place Ibr displaying and cultivating the plants that are grown 
upon them. 

Rockeries of this kind depend for their interest and beauty more on 
the disposition of the plants than on any influence possessed by them- 
selves ; and therefore they should never be allow^ to become liare, 
otherwise they dwindle down to meaningless conceits. They ought 
also to be formed of choice materials, as specimens of rare minerals, 
metallic ores, rich conglomerates, stalagmites, fossils, scoria, fine speci- 
mens of crystallography and vitrification, forming a kind of cabinet, 
which excites the attention of the spectator, and afiPords interest and 
gratification to the more curious examiner, and tending also to divest 
the rockery of any incongruity which might arise from its being out of 
place. 

It may likewise be observed, that rockeries should always be in 
detached groups, and, whether large or small, should never present 
straight lines or flat surfaces. The more irregular the arrangement, 
the more striking the effect produced. It should also be so situated as 
to be partly shaded and overhung by pendulous trees, to screen it from 
the glare of sunshine ; it should always be rather cool, and, if possible, 
shut in by itself by shrubbery, and, if possible also, should be accom- 
panied by a jet d'eau or basin of water, or both. 

To attempt giving rules for the arrangement of rockeries is useless, 
as their forms entirely depend upon the taste of the builder ; and in 
this kind of work, more than any other branch of ornamental garden- 
ing, will the taste of the builder be brought out ; and here also will be 
perceived the difference between those who have studied from nature, 
and those who have no vivid conceptions of natural beauty. It may 
here be observed, howev^!^ that the whole design should be diversified 
in its outlines, in its heights, and in its general forms. No two parts 
should bear tlie slightest resemblance to each other, and the greater the 
irregularity, the more interesting the effect. — Dowding^s American 
Horticulturist, 

Leonotis leonurus (Lion’s Tail). — This is one of the finest green^ 
house plants grown^ and deserves to be in every one. 1 have had a 
plant in bloom the past summer for several months, which, with its 
noble spikes of splendid orange-scarlet flowers, formed a brilliant object. 
J had it in my collection since 1836; bui with the usual treatment of 
greenhouse plants I could not bloom it. I resolved to adopt another 
method, and I therefore had a one-year old plant shifted into a pot a 
foot in diameter, in a rich loamy soil, not sifted, well drained; I 
placed it in a forcing pot heated by hot water, and having a brisk and 
moist temperature it grew rapidly ; and having a free supply of water, 
absorbing much, it pr^uced fifteen vigorous spikes of bloom, and when 
just expanding 1 had it removed to the greenhouse, where it continued 
to bloom till November* The pliyit can be procured at the nurseries 
for a trifling summand it deserves a place in eve^ greenhouse collection* 
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H ollyhocks . — Now make new plantations of these 
noble flowers. Auriculas and Polyanthuses, Car- 
nations, Pinks, &c., should be placed in their winter quarters, in a dry, 
sunny, sheltered spot, but, at the same time, where a free circulation 
of air can be admitted on alt proper occasions. The surface soil must 
be loosened, and a slight sprinkling of fresh compost be spread over it. 
Any plants out in the open beds, as Lobelias, &c., should be taken up 
and potted for winter preservation in pits, frames, &c. Chrysanthe- 
mums grown in the open ground, and required for blooming in-doors, 
should be taken up as entire as possible, and be potted with due care ; 
they will bloom fine. All tender kinds of plants, as Scarlet Geraniums, 
Verbenas, in fact every kind requiring winter protection, should be 
housed immediately ; it is bad policy to put off a single day longer. 
Already we have had strong frost, which has injured the tender things 
ill some places. [Our Dahlias were most severely damaged by frost 
on September 1st and 2nd. — Editob.] All plants like light ; place 
them as near to the glass as convenience will allow, the farthest off the 
worst. Tender Roses, grown out of doors, should have protection ovtr 
the roots, &c., or be taken up and housed. Prepare the Tulip-bed. 

Dahlias. — Let the crown of the roots be covered, heaping a few 
inches deep of soil around the stems. Bed|||||f Pansies may be made. 
Shrubs of all kinds should be planted. RosarYiow planted soon push 
NEW BOOTS, and become well established before winter ; the soil being 
somewhat warm, excites the roots immediately. Pansies may still be 
planted in beds ; also Pinks. 

Shrubs, &c., fob forcing, foe Winter Bloom.— Such as are to 
bloom early should be gradually prepared, potted immediately, if re^ 
quired, and by the middle of the month introduce such as are desired 
to bloom by Christmas into tlie house or pit. The kinds which are 
well deserving such attention are Roses, Honeysuckles, Jasmines, 
Azaleas, Kalmias, Persian Lilacs, Andromeflas, Caniations, Pinks (of 
which Anne Boleyii is the best). Rhododendrons, Rhodora, Deutzias, 
Ribes, Spirea pnmifolia, Mezereum, Gardenias, Cupheas, Heliotrope'* 
(the new blue is fine), Scarlet Pelargoniums, Cactus, Eranthenunns, 
Justicias, Salvia, Gesnerias, Corraeas, Chinese Primrose, Aconites, 
Mignonette, Primroses, Cinerarias, Stocks, Persian Iris, Crocus, Cy* 
clamens, Sweet Violets, Hyacinths, Lily of the Valley, &c. Seeds of 
many annuals should now be sown in the border, and others in pots; 
such will bloom early next spring. Brachycoma, Schizanthus retusus 
and Hookerii, Rhodanthe, and Salpiglo^is, seeds now sown, plants 
potted off when strong enough, will bloom vigorous next spring. 
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If the stock is not housed it ought to be done immediately, and much 
judicious attention is necessary in properly placing a mixed collection 
of plants. Care must be taken so that one plant may receive something 
like its proper treatment without interfering materially with the well- 
being of its neighbours ; and whilst the tender ones must be placed in 
thel^t part for protection from cold wind, &c., as Folygalas, Pimelcas, 
Leschenaultias, Aphelexis, Boroneas, Gompholobioms, and Diosmas, 
are injured by being placed where there is a current of wind. Let 
each plant have all the space possible, and the robust large-leaved kinds, 
and the very slender delicate sorts, should be kept as separate as can 
be arranged, so as to allow a due circulation of air. Be careful that 
the pots, &c., be perfectly clean before arranged for their winter situa- 
tion. !^pot Cinerarias, &c. Let Camellias which are to bloom early 
be placed in a wanner situation, also any Chinese or Indian Azaleas, 
so that they may be gradually advancing. In watering the stock of 
plants, let it be done in the early part of the day, so that any excess 
may he dried up before evening, and damps be avoided, otherwise 
mouldiness will ensue. Thin away the flower-buds of Chrysanthemums ; 
water occasionally with liquid manure. Calceolarias strike root freely ; 
now pot off seedlings to bloom next season. 

Pelabooniums. — The plants headed down some weeks back, now 
have pushed shoots an inch or two long ; these should be thinned pro- 
perly. The plants must be repotted in order to have the roots well 
established before wdnter. Shake off the soil, and shorten some of the 
long roots, so that young fibres be promoted, which is essential to tlie 
vigour of next bloom. Have a free drainage in the pots. If a com- 
post, such as is recommended by Mr. Cock in a former Number, is not 
possessed, then take turfy loam well chopped up, with an equal portion 
of sandy peat and well-|fl|tted leaf-mould, and half the quantity of well- 
rotted dung. Give airlMhe plants in the day time, and be careful not 
to give over-much water at the roots, for if saturated they will be in- 
jured. Toung struck plants should have the tops pinched off to cause 
the production of side shoots, to render them bushy for next season. 
Bepot some of the Scablet Gkbaniums (so called) to bloom during 
the autumn and winter ; they are charming ornaments. So with the 
new Tree Carnations^ of which there are near twenty varieties. 


VICTORIA' REGIA. 

We a^tn called at Mr. Weeks’' Nursery to see this fine plant in the 
open-air bason. It was in most robust health, having nine large leaves, 
but which do not turn up at the edges, as is the case when grown in 
high temperature. There were, too, sixteen flowers, expanded or un- 
expended. The one in bloom was fifteen inches across, being larger 
tlian any we have seen either at Kew or Syon House* 






1. FUCHSIA PRINCE ARTHUR (Nicolls). 

2. FUCHSIA GLOBOSA 1MAGNIPICA (KiBberley’s). 


F uchsia, so named in honour of a celebrated German botanist, 
Leonard Fdchs. The first plant of this genus^ which was dis- 
covered in Chile, and introduced into England, was jp. cx>ccinea, in 
the year 1788. The pretty growth of the plant, and the graceful 
manner in which its elegant flowers were produced, contributed to 
render it, at that period, quite a wonder in the floral world, and plants 
were sold by the first Mr. James Lee, of Hammersmith Nursery, at 
twenty pounds each. It was then cultivated as a stove plant. Writing 
upon this valuable and beautiful flowering plant, the learned Mr. Martyn, 
then Professor of Botany at Cambridge, states, “ The scarlet Fuchsia 
is a plant of very peculiar beauty, producing its charming rich pendant 
blossoms during most part of the year. The petals in the centre of the 
flower are especially deserving of notice, they somewhat resemble a 
small roll of the richest purple*coloured riband. It is a most elegant 
plant for the drawing-room or study.” 

In 1796 anothet sphcies was discovered in Chile, and introduced into 
England, viz., F. lyOiqipes (Box Thom like). It is not so showy as 
its predecessor, but forms a neat shrub, the flowers being a bright rose- 
colour. It is scarce at the present day, but is a very pretty plant for 
the greenhouse, and deserves a place in every one. 

It does not appear that any attempts were made to obtain hybrid 
seedlings from the above two species, and the next introductions were, 
after a lapse of twenty-seven years, viz., in 1823, F. gracilis and 
F. MACR 08 TEM 0 N, both obtained from Chile. The following year, 
1824, F. ARBOBESCENU, EXcoRTXCATA, and TENELLA, Were added to 
the previous ones ; they too were ft*om Chile. The above kinds having 
been received, and some bearing seed freely, seedlings were raised, and 
in 1826 sevend beautiful varieties bloomed, and plants were eagerly 
VoL. XIX. No. 69.— Al-S. ® 
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souglit after and purchased at high prices.^ This success indu^ 
numerous growers to commence raising seedlings, and each followiM 
season, from that time, improved varieties have come forth. The skill 
of hybridiiers has succeeded in obtaining large^aized flowers, haviD|^ 
pure iohite tube and sepals, with crimson, rose, blue, and lilac 
The finest of this section is the one we now figure, FBfiMSN Abthub. 
It grows freely, blooms abundantlv, and its large f laieTbeautiful flowers 
have a striking appearance. It highly nutft t s B place in every collec- 
tion of Fuchsias. 

The globe-flowered section if B very interesting one, and the variety 
we now figure, Gix)bo8A WAOnifica, is far superior to any other we 
have seen. The l^oasoms are very large^ and when fully blown, the 
rich-coloured corolla is well exposed to view. The plant is of good 
strong hstbit and blooms very freely. It grows erect two or three feet 
h%ii ill one season, and is an admirable Variety for a flower-bed, vase, 
or pot culture. It has a nice effect when this variety is grown in the 
middle portion of a bed, and then surrounded with dwarf-growing 
kinds, the contrast being very pretty. It merits a place in every 
collection. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Aerides roseum.— a fine orchid, producing a raceme of rosy-pink 
flowers, about a foot long ; leaves light-green, thick and fleshy, nine 
inches long. The specimen from which the figure was taken is in the 
splendid collection of Messrs. Loddiges. (Figured in Paxton* s Flower 
Garden^ plate 60.) 

BaowALLiA Jamesonii. — This plant (which we figured a short 
time back), although it is generally considered a shy bloomer. Hector 
Munro, Esq., of Druid’s Stoke, near Bristol, has succeeded in flower- 
ing profusely in the greenhouse last June. In the summer season it 
grows freely against a south wall, but in winter it requires a warm 
greenhouse or moderate stove. (Figured in Bot. Mag,^ 4605.) 

Brown-®a ariza.— a splendid stove-plant, is a native of the pro- 
vince of Bogota, in South America, fjx)m whence it wm sent by 
Mr. Hartweg. It forms a tree of thirty to forty feet in height. The 
flowers are of a clear red, each about an inch and a half across, some- 
what resembling in shape the Pyrus Japonica; they are produc^ in 
large drooping heads, which have a noble appearance. It requires a 
moist stove and is best propagated by the seeds. (Figured in Paxton* s 
Flower Garden^ plate 69.) 

Camftosema rubicundum, — A fine stove-climber, with racemes of 
scarlet-red flowers, much like a Laburnum in shape ; each flower is 
about an inch long, and the raceme about a foot in length. It is a 
native of South Brazil, from whence it was leceived at the Royal 
i^tanic Gardens at Kew, ’where it has lately flowered in the Palm 
stove. It has been for a long time cultivated in Germany, under the 
name^ of Kennedy a splendens. (Figured in Bot, 4608.) 
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Dsx.PNtNXUil Wheblebii.— 'A variety of 2>. ipecioium^ with a 
dense spike of bright-blue flowers, about a foot lon^ each ^wer an 
inch across. It was raised from seed saved from X), speciosumj by 
Mr, Wheeler, of Warminster ; it will be an acqubition to the flower-* 
garden, (Figured in of Botany.) 

Efibbndeuh vebbucosum. — ^T his beautifiil orchid was introduced 
from Mexico by Messrs, Loddiges, and a flne specimen of it flowered 
in July last, at the Boyal Botanic Gardens at Kew; each flower is 
about four inches across, sepals and petals rosy-lilac, narrow* Lip of 
the same colour, with a yellow stripe up the centre, (Fig. in Bot^ 
Mag.^ 4606.) 

Fuchsia, Gbbat WbsBeen. — ^An hybrid, raised between F^fulgens 
and Beauty of Leeds. It is a pale-flowered one, of very lai^ size. 
It was raised by Mr, Patterson, gardener to Baroness Wenman, of 
Thame Park. 

F. Unique. — Tube and sepals a deep red. Corolla a deep violet- 
purple. Flower two and a-half inches long and shows the corolla 
well. Very fine. 

F. loNEA. — Tube and sepals a bright red, and corolla a violet- 
purple. Flower two and a half inches long, showing the corolla well. 
Very fine. 

F. SpLENDiDA.-^Tube and sepals bright-red. jCorolla bright-blue. 
Tube short. Beflexes well, an inch and a-half across. Very pretty. 

F. Multiplex. — ^Tube and sepals bright-crimson, well reflexed. 
Corolla deep-purple and very double, resembling a double-violet. 

The above have rich dark-coloured corollas, contrasting very dis- 
tinctly with the tube and sepals. They exhibit the corolla to view 
much better than the F. Coeallina, and merit a place in every 
collection. 

F. SERBATTi FOLIA MULTIFLOEA. — ^The handsome flowering species 
most of our readers know, the present variety is a good acquisition. 
The flowers are a little less than the former, the tube two inches long, 
of a pretty rosy-lilac colour, and the corolla a light orange. The plant 
blooms much more freely than the original species. It merits a place 
in every collection. Both kinds bloom during autumn and winter, and 
form handsome ornaments fur the greenhouse or sitting-room. They 
blossom, too, at any other part of the year, when potted and otherwise 
treated to promote it at various times. 

Galeandra Devoniana. — One of the most rare and finest of the 
South American orchids. It was first discovered by Schomburgk, on 
the river Bio Negro, and lately Mr. Spruce met with it in the same 
place, and he forwarded a Ward’s case to the Boyal Botanic Gardens 
at Kew, which contained flowering specimens. It grows five to six 
feet high, and in patches from ten to twelve feet round. The flowers 
are produced in a tall stem, each blossom about four inches across ; 
sepals and petals purple and green ; lips nearly white, tipped and varied 
with purple, (Figured in BoU Mag.^ 4610.) 

z 2 
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OtoBUCAHTH^ ofiiiOEiBtliO&A. — A «iicculetit ftnnuftl, ititr6diiced 
from the Gape of Good Hope^ growing almost three inches high and 
flowering reafy &eely, each flower about half an inch acrom, star** 
shaped, deep blood colouri with bright yellow edges, atid when the 
flower gets older it turns a deep blood Colour. It requires to be Sown 
in pots in the greenhouse, and at the latter of May it may be 
turned out into the open bordem. (Figured in JBot* Mag^^ 4607.) 

HoirA CniiiifoiAirA. — A stove-climbing plant, which also forms an 
erect bush, having short heart-shaped parchment-like leaves. The 
flowers are product in rather small-sized umbels, of a greenish yellow^ 
with a purple corona in the centre of each blossom. Messrs* Veitch 
introduced it to their establishment, where it has bloomed. 

Ipomjea oblongata.— This species was discovered growing in a 
Vallqr of the BuffiJo Biver, near King William’s Town, British 
Kaffimria, by Captain Booper, who sent some of the roots to the 
Bev. Thomas Booper, of Wick Hill, near Brighton. It is a half- 
hardy species, flowering best in a cool frame ; it throws out long trail- 
ing stems and produces rosy-purple flowers, about three to four inches 
across, the roots are somewhat clubbed, in masses. It flowered with 
Mr. Booper from May to September, and produced flowers at almost 
every leaf-joint. (Figured in Mag. of JBo^.) 

Lioustbum japonicum. — This is somewhat like the Chinese Privet, 
L. lucidum, but forms a more compact dwarfer bush, and the panicles 
of white flowers are rather thinner. It is a neat hardy evergreen 
shrub and an acquisition to our shrubberies. It was introduced by 
Dr. Siebold. 

Lilium Loddigesianum*— -W as received by the Horticultural 
Society from the Imperial Gardens, Nikita, in the Crimea, and also 
from Dr. Fischer, of St. Petersbuig, under the name of Z. monadel^ 
phum. It is a clear yellow with small spots, and in form it resembles 
the tumcap Lilies. It is quite hardy and deserves cultivation. 
(Figured in Paxton's Fhwer Garden, plate 58.) 

Liuum siNicuH. — A greenhouse bulbous plant from China. The 
flower-stems rise about a foot high, each blossom is of the turncap 
shaped, two inches across, of a deep rich scarlet colour. They are 
produced in terminal heads of three blossoms. It is a very neat, 
dwarf, handsome plant, which was introduced by the Horticultural 
Society some time back, and recently by Standish and Noble, of 
Bagshot. 

Nabcissus.— Three seedling varieties, raised by E. Leeds, Esq., of 
Manchester ; two varieties are whitish, with orange cups, and the third 
is pule yellow, with a long deep orange cup. (Figured in Mag. Bot.) 

Pblabgonium Gbacb Dabling (Sheppard’s). — Of the fancy class. 
Upper petals dark -clouded, edged with orange-scarlet. Lower ones 
orange-crimsorn Very distinct and handsome. 

P. Pue^lb Stanbabb (Poster’s).— Upper petals of a dark-clouded 
yelvirt-purple> with a lighter margin. iLower ones a rich purple. This 
IS m Suable acquisition, such a coloured variety being most desirable. 
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P. Shtiock (Fostei*'s).~tJpper petals black, edged ^th crimBon« 
Juower ones a rich purple. A very striking flowar. 

Bhododendbon Championjb. — A new species by Captain Cham- 
pion, growing abundantly among the rocks, in a ravine at Fort 
Victoria, Hong Kong, who sent drawings of it to Sir W. J. Hooker. 
It is a shrub growing about seven feet high, leaves dark-green above 
and rusty colour beneath ; flowers are of a oeautiful bright flesh colour 
and white shaded. It will, no doubt, be an acquisition. Captain 
Champion, in his botanical excursions, also discovert the following: — 
Azalea indica var, phcenieea^ common in the ravines near HongKoqg; 
it flowers early in the spring, and in March it is most beautiful. 
A. squqmata is still more common, it produces a few flowers easily in 
winter, and when the fogs and humid atmosphere set in, about 
February and March, they burst into luxuriant bloom ; the masses of 
lilac flowers at a distance look well, but the shrub being destitute of 
leaves, does not look so well on near approach. A. myrtifolia, a shrub 
growing four to five feet high, the leaves bright green, flowers pure 
white, campanulate when in bud, but when expanded one and a half 
inches across, with the three lower segments spotted with dark violet. 
Enkyanthm reticulatus^ a handsome shrub, when the branches are 
detached from the plant the blossoms continue fresh for a very long 
period placed in water. It is much used in China for ornamenting the 
dwelling-houses. 

SAXE-GoTHasA coNSPicuA. — A new hardy evergreen coniferous 
tree, introduced by Messrs, Veitch and Son, who received it from their 
collector, Mr. Lobb, It was discovered growing on the mountains of 
Patagonia, forming a fine tree about thirty feet in height ; it has been 
growing out in the open air at Exeter four years without having any 
shelter, 

SiPHOCAMPYLUS AMAiNUS. — A native of Central America, from 
whence it was received amongst a collection of orchidea sent by 
M, Ghiesbrecht to the gardens of the King of the Belgians at Lacken, 
and has been sent to Messrs. Knight and Perry by Monsieur Louis 
V. Houtte, of Ghent. It bloom^ in November last at the Exotic 
Nursery, Chelsea. It is a half-shrubby stove plant, about one foot 
high ; flowers produced in a spike, rich scarlet-r^, distinct and hand- 
some species. (Figured in Mag, Bot,) 

Spibjea callosa, introduced from the north of China, by Messrs* 
Standish and Noble $ flowers bright rose, produced in branch^ cymtes; 
very pretty. 


Plants now in bloom aJt the Royal Gardens of Kew, 

Geoegxana Cebvantbs. — This new Dahlia is in bloom in the open 
flower bed. It forms a treedihfi branching plants five feet high, ao4 
its branches extend as much across. The blossoms are single, four 
inches acroasi of a deep-orange colour. Although the plant has 
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been thinned of any of ite branches, it does not, like the Dahlia in 
general, grow into confusion when left unpruned, but its growth is that 
of a small tree^like plant properly balanc^ with branches. 

Beotia ScBRSBEBE.— This is a fine border plant, apparently annual, 
growing six feet high, with numerous branches, and each dioot termi- 
nating with a rich orange-coloured fiower, about three inches across, 
very similar in appearance to a single orange-coloured Marigold. 
These are produced numerously, and the branching head being four 
feet across, it has a very ornamental appearance, and is a valuable ac- 
quisition to the autumnal fiowers of the garden. 

Aster NOViB Anglia. — ^This is one of the prettiest, its profusion 
of silk -like purple blossoms producing a nice appearance. The A. novje 
Anglia rosea is still more beautiful, similar in form, but of a fine 
rose colour. ^ They merit a place in every flower-garden. We have a 
descriptive list of the best kinds, which we shall insert in our next 
Number. These gay autumn ornaments are not grown equal to 
their merits, as well as some of the Solidagos, Budbeckias, <&c. A 
description of which will also be g^ven, to assist our readers to a selec- 
tion of such desirable ornaments. 

In the Greenhouse. 

Salvia bicoix>b.>— A stiff* close-growing neat bush, three feet high. 
The leaves are small, and the flowers are borne in large branching, 
terminal panicles ; they are of a sky-blue colour, the lower broad lip 
having a large tip of white. 

Bgellia ciLiATA.“It8 small heath-like foliage, and the profusion of 
large flowers, render it veiy ornamental. Each blossom is somewhat 
like in form to the blue spring Gentian, but about one-third the size, of 
a light-blue, having a black ring around the inside of the flower, near 
its margin. When properly grown it is very beautiful, and deserves to 
be in every greenhouse. 

Begonia mabitima. — This handsome species, of dwarfish growth 
(two feet high), with its numerous large, rich pink blossoms, is 
exceedingly ornamental, and likely to be so during the entire winter 
months. 

Indigofeba juncea. Bush-leaved. — It is a stiff-branching 
upright-growing plant, three feet high. The flowers are pea-shap^, 
one-third of an inch across, produced numerously in branching spikes, 
of a pretty rosy-lilac colour, and have a pretty appearance. It bears 
pruning-in, and can be bloomed freely any size desired. 

Mubaltia stipulacba. — This genus was separated from the well- 
known PoLYGALA. The plant grows erect, two or three feet, branch- 
ing, small, stiff*, heath-like foliage. The flowers are pea-form^, small, 
bright-purple, with a white keel, and produced numerously in long 
qukes. Very neat and pretty. 

Baubea rubioides.— — a neat-gp*owing plant, having small oblong 
leaves, and blooms freely. Each blossom, of eight petals, which 
nearly fill up a circle an inch across, are of a pretty light-pink colour. 

B^deletia speciosa major.— Its rich red blossoms with a golden 
qpe, produced in teiminal cyroous heads, are very ornamental. J^h 
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blossom is half an inch across. It merits a place in overy greenhouse 
OP stove. 

Crowea saligna. — A neat-growing, small wiilow-like leaved 
shrub. The flowers have each four petals, and the blossom about an 
inch and a-half across, of a pretty lilac-pink colour. 

Malva triloba. — ^This neat-growing shrubby Mallow flowers 
freely. Each blossom, of five petals, an inch across, is white, with a 
pale pink spot at the middle. 

Chilodia 8CUTELLARIOIDES. — neat bushy dwarf shrub, with 
Heath-like foliage. It blooms profusely, the flowers being Mimulus- 
shaped, half an inch long, of a pretty lilac-purple colour. It deserves 
a place in every greenhouse. 

Trachymene liivEABis. — ^A dwarf bushy plant, having small 
narrow leaves. The flowers are small, white, produced in corymbous 
terminal heads, each head about an inch and a-half across. The plant 
blooms freely, and the pretty heads of blossoms remind us of a diminu- 
tive head of the flowers of our Elder- tree. 

Acacia platyphylla. — ^A, ovalifolia, A. olivifolia, and A. undu- 
Iffifolia, are in beautiful bloom, their rich yellow globe-shaped fragrant 
flowers being pleasingly ornamental. Numerous other kinds are show- 
ing bloom in profusion, which will beautify the greenhouse throughout 
the winter and spring months. This family of plants deserves to be 
more generally grown, and every greenhouse ought to contain a selec- 
tion. 

Bbachycoma iBERiDiFOLiA. — Some pots of this beautiful annual 
are in fine bloom, their numerous Michaelmas Aster-like flowers of 
blue, lilac, white, purple, &c., are exceedingly pretty and ornamental, 
and make a fine autumn display. 

Chorizema cordata, C. varium, and several of the beautiful 
Correas, were in bloom, eacli being pretty. The latter tribe of plants 
is one of the finest for winter and spring bloom. Easy of cultivation 
and profuse in flowering render them very valuable. 

In ike Stove. 

Gloxinia maculata. — ^This noble flowering species is grown in a 
pan six inches deep and sixteen across. In such a pan there were nine 
flowering stems, each producing from twelve to fourteen blossoms. 
The flowers are large, of a pretty French- lilac colour, with a dark 
blotch inside. It is a fine plant for the stove. 

Begonia fuchsioides.— Its fine scarlet blossoms are now becoming 
very ornamental, also those of the Gesneea zebrina, Ixora 
cocciNEA, CuiRiTii MooNii, and Angelona grandiflora, its long 
spikes of light-blue flowers are very pretty. 

The purple and the white-flowered Menziesas are now very pretty 
in the beds of shrubs, a few circular beds are filled with them, and the 
centres being raised, the effect is now exceedingly pretty. These inter- 
esting Heath-like plants and flowers ought to be grown in every shrub 
border or bed. They bloom profusely, and may be purchased at a 
small cost. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE ARRANGEMENT AND 
MANAGEMENT OF PLANTS GROWN IN WARDIAN 
CASES. 

BY MR. WILLIAM CBITT7, FLORIST, OF STAMFOBD^HILL, XfSAB LOHDON. 

The remark occurring in the course of the observations upon Wardian 
Cases, in your last Number of the Floriculturax Cabinet, that 
much may be done in a small Case by a little management,” is 
exempliBed in the multitude of instances in which collections of plants 
are so successfully cultivated in them. The diihculty appears to be 
with the possessors of these cases, as with the possessors of laiger means, 
to repress a de.'^ire to grow everything in them. Hence we very often 
find the most perfect incongruity in the arrangement of them ; plants 
of large and vigorous growth overrunning and obscuring those of 
humbler and more fragile habit. For instance, in a Case containing 
Ferns it is not unusual to see such gems as Asplenium septentrionale, 
A. fontanum, Cryptogramma crispa. Lycopodium alpina, &c., overrun 
and destroyed by such comparatively ungainly plants as Scolopendrium 
ofiicinarum, Aspidium, Felix femiria, &c. Whereas, the situation of the 
Case being favourable, these smaller things would display themselves to 
much greater advantage if the whole area were appropriated to them 
by a judicious arrangement of the surfime of the mould. And very 
often, in addition to the large plants above mentioned. Lycopodium 
stoloniferum, L. denticulatum, and L. purpureum, will be found inter* 
twining themselves with everything in the Case, and by their rapid 
and exuberant growth speedily filling up the Case, and creating an 
excess of moisture which is often injurious in its effects upon some of 
the smaller and more delicate things. The amount of gratification to 
be derived from this mode of cultivating plants will be commensurate 
with the degree of success realized, therefore, in the construction of the 
Ca^^es, regard must be had to the habits of the kinds it is intended to 
grow. If it is intended to have a collection of the small plants first 
mentioned above (I confine my remarks to Ferns, for the sake of 
simplicity, the same observations will apply to other classes of plants), a 
small Case, ten inches in height, with a fiat glass top, would be 
sufficiently high, the area laid out in miniature rock-work^ and the 
plants inserted in it judiciously would produce a most pleasing efifect. 
It would add greatly to the charm of such an arrangement to have 
suspended in diminitive rustic pots or baskets, from some wires inserted 
in the top, plants of some of the neater- growing Lycopodiums, as they 
harmonize better with the foliage of the Ferns than Cactuses, Sedunis, 
Stapelias, and other similar things very often associated with them. 
Lycopodium denticulatum, L. stdoniferum, and L. purpureum, pro* 
duce the most pleasing efiect, when snffered to run wild in a glass by 
themselves. And in order to their full development, and an effective 
display of their noble fronds, the larger Ferns will require ample room. 
But in penning the above remarks i have quite gone .astray from the 
object 1 propo^ to myself when I sat down, which was, to remark on 
the composition of the soil I have fdund Che most useful in the culture 
of plants in these Cases. These I must reserve for the next*Number» 
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THE PROGEBSS OF THE PELARGONIUM, 

( Continued from page 248.) 

BY OBION. 

1845. Wb are now very close upon modem times, and as most of the 
varieties about to be named are still in cultivation, and many, indeed, 
likely to be popular for some years yet to come, it is presum^ that a 
brief enumeration of the names and the prices will be of sufficient pur- 
pose to bring this series of notes to a conclusion. 

It was stated in the last article, Mr. Beck first appeared with his 
productions in the year 1844, in like manner we have now to announce 
that another very celebrated raiser first made his dibut the season after- 
wards, and when Champion, Titds, Pompey, and Sabah- Jane, are 
mentioned as among the first of this gentleman’s long series of popular 
seedlings, it will be easily guessed that the renown^ Mr. Hoyle, then 
of Guernsey, but now of B^ing, is the fresh champion in our lists,’* 
and right glad are we that he was induced to take up so interesting a 
pursuit. Mr. Miller, of Bamsgate, was the party selected to let them 
out” this year, but various were the parties who afterwards aspired to 
this honour. The prices of them were, Pompey and *Titus respec- 
tively 63^. ; Champion, 42s. ; and Sarah-Jane only 21s., though it 
turned out the most popular, and it is the writer’s opinion that it was 
the best model for shape which had then appear^. Mr. Foster’s 
fiowers were Nabob, ^Pheeon, ^Dr. Lindley, *Miss Peel, *Duke of 
Devonshire, Rosetta, each at 42s., and Magician, ^Psyche, *Bobus- 
tum, ^Sultana, the Cld, and Shield of Achilles, each at 21#. Mr. 
Lyne’s Confidence, Imogene, King of Saxony, and Sappho, were 
each priced moderately at 21#., while a variety raised and sent out by 
Gaines, ^Duchess of Leinster, still figured at 63#. Thurtell's Othello, 
Silverlock’s Chance, * Cock’s Hector, Medora, and White Surrey, were 
respectively advertised at 21#. Sultana, and Chandler’s Celestial (the 
latter novel, with a very pure throat), commanded a good sale by only 
being priced at 10#. 6d. Garth’s Magog, his only flower of this year, 
at 42#., will suffice to complete the list. To pass on to another season, 
the year 1846 will be found to have been productive of much novelty, 
and another step in the onward march accomplished by dint of much 
perseverance. 

To commence with the ‘‘ flower of the season,” which undoubtedly 
was *Deury’8 Pearl, sent out by Catleugh, at three guineas, and 
considering that this highly-popular flower was the first pure white^ 
without the heretofore invariable plum veins or spotSy it was not dear 
at the price. One thing may be mentioned to prove the superiority of 
this flower, that it was exhibited more times than any other flower, 
during the year 1850, as may be seen on reference to page 316 of last 
year’s volume. Mr. Hoyle’s fiowers were Chimborazi, three guineas 
'(which undoubtedly was tlie direct parent of Mount Etna, and other 
crimson beauties), Alice, Augusta, Duke of Orleans, Gipsy 
Maid (a little gem, but of very bad habit), Josephus, and Lord 
Morpeth, all priced at one guinea. Mr. Beck’s Desdemona was a 
jgreat acquisition, and being the first flower of ^t description became 
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very popular, it was sent out at one guinea, as were also the same 
raiser’s *ABA.B£i&a, ^B£lix>na, ^Isabella (a pretty strawberry- 
coloured flower), *J0NO, Marc Antony, ^'^Mustbe, Othello, 
♦Rosy Circle, and ♦Sunset 5 Zenobia and Margaretta were only 
half-a-guinea. Although so numerous they were generally good, as may 
be judged by so many gaining a seedling prize. Having mentioned 
the two new raisers^ lots, Mr. Foster’s Ardeus and ♦Orion, each 
priced at three guineas, are next worthy of notice, and the latter parti- 
cularly 80 , from the large and continued popularity it so long main- 
tained, being driven out of the field by no less important a flower than 
Foquett’s Magnificent, but matters must not be anticipated. Mr. 
Foster’s other flowers were Duke of Hamilton, one guinea ; Queen 
P oMARE, three guines ; and Sapphire, two guineas. A good white 
Camilla alba, from Gaines’s, at one guinea, divided attention with 
Pearl, but could not approach it for quality^ the plum-spot was, 
however, more decided, “ that is less vein^ the same grower’s Miss 
Holford, at two guineas, and Grandis, one guinea, must be named, 
as also Mr. Garth’s only flower of the year, Comus, at one guinea. 
Mr. Lyne kept up his reputation with three flowers, Hesperus and 
Marmion, each a guinea and a-half, and Merry Monarch, one 
guinea ; the two first long continued popular, Marmion perhaps from 
its amazing freedom of bloom. To this list one only need be added, 
Mr. Cock’s Milo, advertised at two guineas. To comment on the 
progress of the year, it will be seen that, besides form and colouring, 
other properties are brought forward, and habit, freedom of bloom, with 
constancy, begin to exert a great influence on the improvements now 
being rapidly advanced. To illustrate these remarks, Orion can be 
instanced as a specimen of good habit ^ Marmion for freedom in 
flowering, and Mustek, or Rosy Circle, may be cit^ as good 
examples of constancy. 

To the year 1847 attention must now be turned, and it will be found 
that a great stride was again made in an onward direction. Mr. Lynes’s 
Forget-me-not must 1^ first on our list, and it may be said of it, that 
it is second to none, even at the present time, to take it for every 
useful property ; it was sent out, as were all this celebrated raiser’s 
productions, by Mr. Bendle, of Plymouth, and only priced at thirty 
shillings. The same raiser’s Firefly also at thirty shillings (small 
but pretty), and the Peri at one guinea, were also sent out this year. 
Mr. Foster’s flowers were Ariel, three guineas ; Armada, ♦Paragon, 
and ♦Painted Lady, each at two guineas ; also Pericles, at thirty 
shillings. Painted Lady was, perhaps, one of the first flowers possessing 
a very pure white centre, making this style of flower so attractive. 
Mr. 3ec\i had a famous lot this year, among them ♦Aurora, at 
two guineas, stands conspicuous; ♦Bacchus, ♦Competitor, ♦Hebe’s 
Lip, and Sirius, at one guinea and a-half ; and ♦Resplendent, 
one^guinea. Two of what are now termed Trade-flowers were also 
sent out by Mr. Beck, Blanche (a good white, but very apt to curl), 
and Gigantic (indeed a noble large flower), each at fifteen shillings. 
Mr. Hoyle’s ♦Mount Etna must be mentioned as one among the 
most notorious of this gentleman’s raising, it was priced at the low sum 
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of one guinea ; his ^Heibo and ^Subset, a guinea and a-half, and 
*IsABEiJLA, one guinea. Stewart’s C 14 ABA, at two guineas, was a nice 
higfa*coloured flower, but did not get into the large cultivation its 
merits deserved, perhaps from the raiser not being sufliciently known. 
Mabt Queen of Scots and Fbincess Olga were each raised and 
sent out by Mr. Gaines, at two guineas. Mr. Garth’s flowers were 
Coup be Soleil, Empebob, Hebcules, Mabs, Sultan, and 
Negbess, each two guineas ; the latter has proved itself one of the 
most popular exhibition flowers, being stout, of good habit, and a free 
bloomer. Eubeka and Queen of Tbumps, though priced at three 
guineas, were not of so much importance as Mr. Garth’s other flowers. 
Mr. Caileugh had a pair this season, Agrippina, at two guineas, and 
Bachael-Superb, one guinea, the latter being a silvery-white with 
nicely-blotched plum-violet upper petals. 


BRIEF REMARKS. 

Striking Cuttings op Stove and Greenhouse Plants in Burnt 
Clay. — Three years ago I was advised to try this kind of material ; 
and having done so with the greatest success, 1 can most confidently 
recommend it to the readers of your Magazine. My collection com- 
prises nearly all the best of stove and greenhouse plants. Burnt clay 
possesses the property of absorbing ammonia from the atmosphere^ 
which affords a constant and regular stimulus to the cuttings, and 
enables them very quickly to send out the radical fibres. I strike a 
great number of the cuttings from single eyes ; that is, cut it through 
horizontally close under the bud, leave the leaf entire, and cut oflT the 
shoot about an inch above the bud. I plunge the pots one-third deep 
in a slight tan-bed. 1 do not lose five in a hundred cuttings so treated. 
— A Country Curate, 

On the Wire-worm. — Having seen many inquiries respecting the 
manner in which the wire-worm might be destroyed, induces me to send 
you my method of treatment for their destruction. For nearly two or 
three seasons I had nearly all my Dahlia plants destroyed by those 
destructive pests, the wire-worm. After having tried various experi- 
ments, that of burnt earth succeeded entirely to my satisfaction, not 
having a plant the following season injured. Thinking this might 
prove beneficial to numbers of your readers, if you think it worth 
insertion it is at your service. The burnt earth may be made by burn- 
ing the refuse of the garden in dry weather. 

Botanic Garden, Vienna. — We are informed that a fine specimen 
of Faulowiiia imperial is now in flower here. The tree is about thirty 
feet high, and has at least four hundred flower spikes, upon each of 
which can be counted from fifteen to forty flowers. It is truly a ma^ 
nificent object. If we could succeed to get a large tree to flower in 
England, this fine plant would redeem its character. The flowers 
quite perfume the surrounding neighbourhood. At Vienna, during 
the winter of 1849-50, the specimen which is now in flower endured a 
cold of 24^^ Reaumur, or 20^ below zero of Fahrenheit. Last winter 



WM v«ry mildf and th«re vm no spring thore, which was of course 
very favourable to the development of the flowerst 

Ss£m<i»o F44>wnite* — Ob^rving the award of a Ceiitihcate the other 
day by the IS^ational Floricultural Society to Mr« Paul for Seedling 
Boses,^’ and having heard Mr, Paul state openk that he bought these 
Boses in Fiance last summer, I wish to ask the Committee if the above 
award is to form a precedent, and if it will be allowed as such in a case 
as follows : — A makes a journey into Devonshire, and finds a seedling 
Bose in the garden of B, which he, A, purchases, propagates, and ex- 
hibits in the neighbourhood of London, Now, according to our pre- 
sent floricultural code, with the above as a precedent, A can take a 
prise for it as a seedling by affixing his name to it, as in this instance 
Mr. Paul has done. 1 do not by any means wish to impugn Mr. Paufs 
right to do so ; I only wish ta know the law upon the subject. I re- 
member that when Lucombe and Pince bought the Rosa Devonlensis 
of the raiser, they named it, but did not call it “ Devouiensis (Pince’s).’* 
Such an addition would have implied that they raised it from seed, 
instead of what is called buying the stock.” Taking this view of the 
question, Mr* Paul should have exhibited his Roses simply as Queen 
Victoria, Robert Burns, and Prince Albert, without the addition of 

Paul's.” A few words on this point from the officials of the National 
Floricultural Society in your columns will be of great interest to many 
growers, as many florists buy seedlings of amateurs. Mr. Foster, 1 
think, sells his Pelargoniums, but has his name retained as the raiser. 
-^Inquirer* ( Gardeners^ Chronicle,) 

Axlamandas. — At the last exhibition at Chiswick I observed some 
beautiful plants of Allamanda, which, in my opinion, would have looked 
much more handsome if they had been left to take their natural shape, 
instead of being twisted and bundled together round sticks or wire trel- 
lises, as they were on that occasion, and which 1 believe is the common 
way of growing them. Surely the Allamanda is neither a creeper nor 
a climb^, and why should it be made to exhibit the character of these ? 
1 have at this time plants of A* cathartica, from three to six feet high, 
full of flower, and one stick in the centre is all I use for the tallest one. 
My plants were started into growth in the beginning of March, on a 
gentle bottom heat, after being cut back to the last joint, and potted in 
a mixture of loam, peat, and sand, using a double quantity of loam to 
that of peat. All the eyes were allowed to burst $ and when the young 
shoots were about six inches long, they were thinned out according to 
the strength of the plant, always retaining the strongest ; the plants 
were kept in bottom beat as near the glass as possible, and allow^ but 
little pot-room until they showed the first flowers, when they were re- 
moved mto larger pots placed in a cooler house, without bottom heat, 
and exposed to as much light and air as possible# I know of no stove 
plants that repay attention better than AUamandas, for if well attended 
to with water, they will continue to produce abundance of flowers 
from the beginning of June to the end of September.-^ 1V. 8, {Gar- 
deners* Chronicle,) 

SxitirJSD PjiHSixfl . — We have recently had a dozen varieties sent us* 
Xhe dowers are not only beautiful in stripes, but of very good form, 
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lome of ibem quit« ^ual to our best of the usual class. No doubt but 
there will be annual adrauces to perfection in form in this new and 
very interesting section. They will prove a valuable addition to this 
lovely fitmily tn flowers^ similar to what has been realised by the addi<^ 
tion of thefi»ney doss of Dahlias to those we previously possemd. 

TnANseLANTtira EvBEGaEsws.^My experience in this branch of 
gardening for the last twelve months has caui^ me to alter my opinitm 
of the best time in the year for performing the workt Whether 1 am 
wrong or not* there can be no harm in telling my tale, in order that 
gardeners may test the subject, or, at any rate, to open the question 
once more, and to try experiments on it^ and record them. Among 
reading gardeners the question about the best time for transplanting 
large evergreens has been settled for some years, August and September 
being the two best months* Last year I pushed the whole month of 
July into the scales, as being quite as good, if not better, than Sep- 
tember for this work. Putting off the work to November, as was the 
fashion not long ago, is certainly not the best way to succeed. The 
large box bushes 1 planted last June, under a fierce hot sun and a long 
drought, have done as well as any one could wish ; not a sprig of them 
has died, and they are now growing as well as can be. In July and 
August following we removed very few things; but from last Sep- 
tember to the end of this last May we had to move some almost 
every week, as the alterations going on in the garden suggested ; a 
“ second thought ” caused the removal, this spring, of some large speci- 
mens that were only transplanted last autumn, and, as luck would have 
it, these plants happened to be of different families, there being hardly 
two of a kind which had to be thus dealt with the second time; it 
was from these that I took up my new notion of the best time for 
transplanting evergreens, and the history of one specimen will show my 
reason and meaning. 

About the end of last October we removed an evergreen Cypress 
(Cypressus semper virens). It was a fine plant, above twenty years 
old, and more than that number of feet in perpendicular height ; but 
having had two leaders near the top, the opportunity was taken advan- 
tage of to reduce it to one leader, and the shortest being the best formed 
one, the longest was cut off, which reduced the height of the plant two 
or three fbet. This Cypress, like all the rest of them in tl^ garden, 
never ceased to grow the whole winter ; and no one could see now, 
from any indication, that it had been removed these ten years : but it 
was transplanted twice since last autumn, first in October and again in 
April, and both times with horse power ; but all this time it had not 
formed One single new root, nor made the least effort to heal over the 
ends of any damaged roots. I confess that, under the circumstances, I 
could hardly believe all this if I had not seen it, — a fast-growing ever- 
green removed in the autumn, and kept on growing through the mild^t 
winter any one can remember, and still, up to the very end of April, 
not having made the least effort to increase or repair its roots. This 
led me to examine the roots of several kinds of evergreens all over <|ie 
garden — ^those that were not transplanted as well as those that were— 
and fimm the whole I have come to this conclusion, that everg monM 
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i& the whole year, if the winter is very mild, is the best month for senes 
PARTiccLAB PZAiTC to be removed, and that I, and the whole of us, 
were quite wrong in supposing the autumn, or any particular time, to 
be the best time for alt evergreens to be removed. ' We might just as 
well have broached a new doctrine about potting every plant we grow, 
bulbs, orchids, and all, in one month, as to assert that one particular 
month in the autumn, or spring, or summer is the best time for all 
evergremis to be moved ; but let us have more observations than mine 
recoiled on the subject. — 2>* Beaton. {^CoUage Gardener.) 

British Association for the Advancement of Science. — On 
the Theory ot the Formation of Wood and the Descent of the Sap in 
Plants^ by br. Lankester. — ^The author drew attention to the theory 
of the formation of wood in plants, and objected to the view that the 
leaves form the wood, on the ground that the ligneous, like all other 
tissues, were the result of the growth of cells which were not formed in 
the leaves, but in all parts of the plant. Wood was formed in all parts 
of the plant where elongated cells were generated, quite independently 
of leaves, or the formation of leaves ; as in the lower part of the cut 
wounds of the stems of plants, in the portions of trunks left when trees 
weie cut down, in the abortive brai^hes femted in the bark of such 
tnm as the Elm and the Cedar, and in other parts of the vegetable 
structure. He also objected to the theory of the formation of the 
ligneous or any other secretion, which might be subsequently appro- 
priated by the cells, in the leaves alone. He maintained that all the 
facts brought forward to support the theory of the descent of the sap 
might be explained on the known fact of the ready permeability of the 
tissues of the plant. He related the details of experiments performed 
on the species of Spurge, in which the fluid was found to exude from 
the stem and branches in these plants just in proportion of the quantity 
of fluid contained in the plant above or below the section made, and 
not in obedience to any law of the descent of the sap. The cells of 
plants were nourbhed in two ways : first, by the sap containing car- 
bonic acid, ammonia, and other substances ; and, secondly, by materials, 
as sugar, gum, &c., formed in the cells. These latter were not formed 
solely in the leaves, but In all cells. He regarded the leaves as organs 
by which the water of the sap was got rid of, and by this means a 
further supply of sap from the earth and atmosphere was insured. The 
way in which the demand for sap was insured might be imitated by a 
common sponge, on the upper surface of which evaporation went on, 
and the lower surface, being in contact with water, would always supply 
this fluid, as a demand for it was created by the evaporation above. 
This phenomenon had been attributed to a specific vitality ; but it was 
unphilosophical to speak of vitality as a force, when it could not be 
demonstrated to exist, and especially when physical forces were capable 
of explaining the phenomenon. 

Professor Henslow said that he agreed with the views of Dr. Lan- 
kester with regard to the theory of the formation of wood proposed by 
Dupetit Thouars, He thought it was evident that whatever was the 
function of the leaf, it did not send down the woody fibres which 
formed the trunk and branches of exogenous trees. The tracing the 
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llbreB up to the leaf did not prove their origin there. With 
regard to the descent of the sap, he did not agree with the author of tlie 
paper, who, he thought, took too physical a view of the function of the 
plant. The leaves were not mere organs of evaporation. They per* 
formed the function of exhalation, which was independent of heat, and 
depended on the vitality of the plant. He believed that the leaves did 
effect a certain change in the juices brought to them, which changed 
matter was again taken back into the system of the plant, and there 
being taken up by the cells, produced the results which were found in 
the deposit of lignine and the other secreted matters of plants. — ^Mr. 
Huxley quoted the instance of the rapid growth and great quantity of 
wood formed by the various kinds of Lianes of tropical forests as in- 
stances in favour of the formation of wood independently of the leaves. 
These plants had all of them a remarkably small number of leaves.-— 
Professor Asa Gray believed that the theory of the formation of wood, 
as held by Du Hamel, Dupetit Thouars, and others, was no longer 
tenable. The formation of vessels from cells could be easily observed, 
and in exogenous plants there was no vacant space between the wood 
and the bark for the woody fibres to be sent down through. Even in 
the spring of the year, when the sap was passing most rapidly between 
the wood and the bark, the organic connexion was complete. Whether 
matter was elaborated in the leaves and sent down into the plant he 
was not prepared to say, but further experiments were desirable. — Dr. 
Fowler quoted some experiments which he thought proved that the 
materials of the growth of the plant were not prepared in the leaves.— 
Dr. Lankester replied, and stated that at present it appeared to him 
that the statement of the preparatmn of gum or any other secretion in 
the plant which was found subsequently in any other part of the plant, 
was an assumption that required proof. The practice of looking for 
analogies between the vegetable and animal kingdoms has led to the 
adoption of theories in vegetable physiology which were quite incon- 
sistent with the simplicity of the structure of plants. In order to 
advance the science of vegetable physiology, we must fix our attention 
on the functions of the cell, and discharge all theories which were not 
con^tible with our knowledge of its functions. 

HoRTicuiiTURAL Society’s Rooms, Rkgent Street, October 7. — 
Messrs. Weeks sent a bloom of the Royal Water Lily (Victoria regia), 
a bud of Nymphsea cserulea, and a flower and a leaf of N. dentata, 
from the open heated pond in their nursery, in which such plants liave 
been found to grow and flower successfully. The leaf of N. dentata 
was certainly as large and fine as it could well be in the best-managed 
stove aquarium. It was stated that the Victoria had produced fifty 
blooms in the course of the past summer, and that the plant was still 
unprotected. A Banksian Medal was awarded. — I. Anderson, Esq., 
of Maryfield, near Edinburgh, sent a cut specimen of a seedling 
Veronica, which, although pretty, was inferior in beauty to V. Ander- 
sonii, a charming hybrid, raised by the same gentleman. Mr. Frost, 
gardener to E. L. Betts, Esq., of Preston Hall, Aylesford, furnish^ a 
seedling Begonia, obtained by crossing B. cinnabarina with B. nitida* 
The result is a freer-flowering plant than B. cinnabarina, with even 
higher-coloured flowers than those of that fine kind, while the foliage 



If veiT seturiy the fame ff that of Nitida* A Certificate of Merit wai 
awarM it. — ^Mr. Kennedy, of Covent Garden, sent a narrow-leairecl 
variety of Seohpendriam ofBcmale fwm Yorkabire. — ^Mr, Stark, of 
Edinburgh, eent a new purple and lilac-flowered Linatla, called 
Arabida, which looked as if it would make a good rock plant. It was 
raised from Portuguese seeds, collected by Dr. Welwitzsck, in 1849.—* 
Messrs. Jackson, of Kingston, sent half a-dozen nicely-blossomed 
plants of Odontoglossum grande, which had been flower^ in a cool 
house. It was mentioned that this is one of the hardiest of exotic 
orchids, and that it has been even bloomed out of doors, during summer, 
under the shade of a Laurel bush. — Mr. Macintosh, Nurseryman, 
Maida Yale, Edgeware Road, received a Certificate of Merit for a very 
large and fine shrubby specimen of common Mignonette. This was a 
single plant, pricked out in a small state into a pot last autumn, and 
shiAed on till it had attained its present size. It was remarked that 
Mig nonette is not an annual, as many imagine it to be ; but that it 
will become a woody shrub, and last for years, provided it is well 
managed, and kept free from frost and damp. The garden also flir- 
nished a large yellow Gourd, weighing 136^ lbs.; specimens of a 
yellow-striped Mushroom-shaped Squash, and a French Sulphurator. 
The g^eat merit of the latter is its simplicity and cheapness. It 
consists of a tin-box for holding the sulphur, placed on the upper side 
of the pipe of a pair of common bellows. The sulphur gets into the 
pipe through small holes made for the purpose in the bottom of the 
box, and in order that no stoppage may take place, a small hammer- 
head attached at the end of a slight steel spring is fixed on the under- 
side of the bellows, a gentle tap Aom whioh, now and then, keeps up a 
continuous fall of sulphur into the pipe. These appliances, which may 
be attached to a pair of bellows for little more than sixpence, answer 
every purpose for which they are intended, equally as well as a more 
expensive machine. 

Heatihg Gbeenhottses, &c. — ^Mr. Michael M‘Sherry, of 3, James- 
street, Limerick, Ireland, exhibited in the Crystal Palace, Hyde Park, 
a Model Apparatus, stated to be very effective. The following 
description is given of it : — ‘‘ To be made of boiler plate-iron, with a 
metal front, for heating by circulation of air. The flame and smoke 
from the furnace pass under the stove to the extreme end, and then rise 
at the two sides, return to the front, and get over the top to the 
chimney, where they do not escape until they pass all round the stove 
and beat every part of it. The air of the house to be heated is drawn in 
brick flues under the floor to the under compartments of the stove, passes 
in them to the extreme ends, then rises to the upper divisions, and 
finally flows back into the house over a water-tank. In addition to 
this, there is a hot-air box on each side of the fire, through which 
external air is circulated, as well as through hollow fire-bars, discharg- 
ing the great body of heat (which they usually absorb) into the house, 
and rendering it available for bottom heat. The stove is to be set in 
brickwork, and as the outside of it is as hot as any part, much addi- 
tional heat will be obtained by leaving a space of two inches between 
the stove and brickwork, they bringing external air to act on the two 
kides, and pass into the hoiise.^ 
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Cantva MTEmma . — A correspondent writes that in July be pro- 
cured two plants, one was placed in a stove and the other in a ^een- 

The former grew the fastest for a-montb, and then the foliage 
tamed yellow, this was caused by the attack of the red spider^ the plant 
was dusted over and under with sulphur, and the enemy was destroyed, 
still the plant has not yet recovered the disaster. The plant placed in 
a cool greenhouse has grown well, and has continu^ in excellent 
health. It is quite evident the plant will not thrive in the stove, but 
must be kept in a cool, dry greenhouse, or pit-frame, &c., if grown in 
pots, and in summer others will flourish in the open ground. 

Peevention of Weeds on Walks, &c. — An asphalte composed 
of sand, lime rubbish, cinder ashes, and gas- tar, has been found to 
answer satisfactory, no weeds will grow upon it. It appears that 
the remedy is in the gas-tar, it being a foe to vegetable life. These 
materials do not appear at the surfece very agreeable, but if half 
an inch of gas-tar be spread over the surface of the substratum of a 
walk and upon it be laid a coat of gravel two inches thick, the unsight- 
liness of the former is avoided, and a neat gravel surface, freed from 
weeds, will be secured. Dr. Lindley states, in the Gardeners^ Chro-> 
nicle, that he had had some walks coated with gas- tar, thick enough 
to cover the moss, but it was found that the gas- tar became sticky 
as soon as it was warmed by sunshine, or even in dry weather. The 
application, however, stopped the growth of weeds effectually, and the 
piece of walk so treated nine months back is now as bare as when 
first done. Subsequently an extensive path in the shrubbery had been 
painted over with hot gas-tar, and when a few yards was done sand was 
sifted upon the walk and a roller drawn over it. Thus treated, the 
walk w'as firm, dry, and hard, and neither weeds or moss have since 
grown upon it, nor is there any trace of the walk having been tarred, 
the surface lias the appearance of any other gravel walk. 


MISCELLANEOUS SECTION. 

Review. — Observations on the Culture of Roses in Pots. By William 
Paul. Second edition, pp. 43. London, Piper. 

It contains practical remarks on the subjects of potting and preparing 
the plants, pruning, training, forcing, and retarding them for winter 
bloom ; and has lists of varieties adapted for all purposes and seasons ; 
also advice on budding, grafting, and choice of stocks, &c. That it is 
very useful the following extracts will confirm ; — 

“ The soil in which Roses succeed well, and that generally used 
here, is, two parts of stiff turfy loam, broken up, but not sifl^, two 
parts manure (road-gatherings laid by for a season, or the remains of a 
hot-bed, not too far decomposed), and one part burnt earth. This 
compost should be thrown up in a heap in autumn, and turned t^o or 
three times during winter, and a little newly-slaked lime scattered 
throughout to destroy worms and grubs. This is the soil us^ for the 
mass ; but for the delicate varieties (Chinese, &c.) it may be improved 
by the addition of one part leaf-mould, or well-pulverised manure.” 
Voi. xw. No. i9.-N.S. 2 A 
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“Since the first edition of this little work was pennsd, Yellow Eoses 
have become a special branch of culture. Separate prizes have been 
offered for them by the London Horticultund and Royal Botanic 
Societies. But what are Yellow Boses P This question provoked some 
discussion in the pages of the ‘ GarSeners* Journal * last year, through 
the withholding of a prize by the Royal Botanic Society. To prevent any 
misconception at future exhibitions, that Society has named the varieties 
considered eligible for competition. Let us reproduce them here 

Yellow Banksise. Narcisse (Tea-scented). 

Single Yellow (Austrian). Smitheii or Smith's Yellow (ditto). 

Williams’s Double Yellow (ditto). Pauline Plantier (ditto). 
Hariisonii (ditto). Queen Victoria or Princesse Ade- 

Persian Yellow (ditto). laide (ditto). 

Old Double Yellow (Sulphurea). Vicomtesse de Cazes (ditto). 

Cloth of Gold (Noisette). Jaune, or Yellow China (ditto). 

Solfaterre (ditto). Sulphurea superba (ditto). 

Le Pactole (ditto). 

“ We proceed to analyse this group. The first on the list — the 
Yellow Banksiae — is a pretty enough Rose, with small flowers produced 
in clusters. It may be grown well in a soil composed of equal parts of 
loam, peat, and leaf-mould. It requires but little pruning ; the mere 
tips of the shoots may be taken off. Spiral training is recommended as 
the most suitable. The succeeding five varieties are nearly allied in 
nature, and may be grown in a soil similar to the last. Manure is here 
positively objectionable ; but the addition of sand, unless the peat or 
loam be sandy, will prove advantageous. Very little pruning is neces- 
sary : some of the shoots may be cut out entirely ; the others have their 
mere ends taken off. If grown on their own roots, they may be trained 
as globular or columnar bushes ; if ctowu on stems, ^e branches may 
be drawn downwards in the form of a Weeping Rose. The two next 
in order — Cloth of Gold and Solfaterre — are of vigorous growth, pro- 
ducing large flowers of great beauty. Both are shy bloomers, especially 
the former. The same soil as recommended for Pot-Roses in general 
may be used for these varieties. Little pruning is necessary, and spiral 
training is recommended. Seven out of the remaining eight varieties 
belong to the Tea-scented, and the whole require a rich soil and close 
pruning. The most advantageous systems of training are the round 
bush or the pyramid. Were this group to be viewed critically, it might 
be said they are not all ‘ purely yellow.’ It might also be said there 
are kinds excluded which have as just a right to the appellation of 
* yellow ’ as they. But when it is considered that the declension from 
yellow to white and buff is so gradual that it is scarcely possible to fix 
the line of demarcation, and that a list of sixteen vcirieties is given from 
which to select six, these points of criticism are hardly tenable. If 
none others are allowed to be exhibited, or none whose flowers are less 
yellow when brought to the exhibition tables than those of the sixteen 
above enumerated, the practical utility of the arrangement will soon 
become apparent." 

“ On forcing the Bose . — Roses required for forcing will succeed 
tolerably well if potted early in the preceding autumn. It is, however, 
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obvious that, by being potted a twelvemonth previously, they become 
thoroughly established, and are better enabled to support an accderated 
growth and premature development of bloom.” 

' ** Ihreing^house.^A span<*roofed house, with a longer roof toward 
^6 south, Is, perhaps, the best style of building. Heating by hot water, 
in its various modes of application, is generally acknowledgcMi to be 
preferable to the old flue system, and in no instance is it more so than 
fbr forcing Boses ; nevertheless th^ will flower well in houses heated 
with flues. Amott’s stove, which is used by some, is found to answer 
exceedingly well. 

Every precaution should be taken against mildew. If the weather 
be cloudy and wet, a brisk heat should maintained, that we may not 
have a cold damp atmosphere. The application of sulphur is a well- 
known remedy, dusted on the leaves, while wet, from a dredging-box ; 
and by admitting abundance of air, and at the same time applying fire- 
heat, should the house be damp, to establish a free circulation among 
the plants, its progress will certainly be arrested.” 

Ripening the Wood^ — It is important, with regard to Boses in- 
tended for forcing, that the wood be well ripened early in autumn ; and 
to efibct this end they should be placed in a sunny and airy situation 
during summer, and should not have too free a supply of water when 
completing their growth. So soon as they have done growing, the 
shoots may be thinned out, the shortening-in of the shoots beifg de- 
ferred till the plants are conveyed into the forcing-house.” 

Homing the P/an^.— It is advisable to keep the plants as close 
to the glass as possible ; and if a gentle hottom^heat can be secured, so 
much the better. When the buds begin to swell, the heat may be 
steadily increased till we reach 60° to 80° by day, and the night tem- 
perature should never be lower than 40° ; a difference of 15° or 2QP 
between the day and night temperature proving beneficial.” 

Watering. ^T)i\nng their growth the plants should be freely 
watered ; occasionally with guano-water, about the temperature of the 
house ; or, if worms work in the pots, lime-water is an efficieut remedy.” 

** Sgringing.'^ln bright weatWthe plants should be freely syringed 
morning and evening ; in dull weather very lightly, and once only ; 
soot-water may be u^ here with good effect.” 

To obtain Boses late in the year Mr. Paul selects the autumnal class, 
pinches off all early-shown buds, but after the first of September allows 
all that appear to remain, and by which process he has gathered many 
beautiful Boses on Christmas-day. The varieties he recommends are 
such kinds as produce a great quantity of flowers, and open freely. 
Bourbons: Armosa, Queen, and Phoenix. NoiseUes: Fellenberg and 
Euphrosyne. Chinese : White, Fabvier, and Burdon,” &c. 

The work has our hearty commendation, and all readers will find it 
useful. 

Balfour* s Phyto^^ Theology. Published by Johnson and Hunter. 

8vo., 240 pages. 

This is an admirable little neat publication, containing much that is 
highly interesting and useful, and those of our readers who have to 
examine and study the works of God, especially as display^ in pl^ 
and flowers, may have a rich treat in the perusal of the book. We 
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strongly recommend it to all our readers. The fbllowing extraet on 
the human clock ** will ccmvey somewhat of its interesttng style 
^^The flowering of plants takes place at different periods of the 
year, and thus a calendar of the seasons may be constructecL . Bj 
cd>8erving the exact time when plants in the same garden flower in di^ 
fl^rent years, an indication will be given of the nature of the season. 
The Mezereon and Snowdrop, Hepatica, and Winter Aconite, put 
jforth their flowers in February in this country, the Primrose and 
Crocus in March, the Cowslip and Daflbdil in April, the great mass of 
plants in May and June, many in July, Aug^t, and September, the 
Meadow Safih>n and Strawberry tree in October and November, and 
the Christmas Rose in December. Besides annual periods, some flowers 
exhibit diurnal periods of expansion and closing* On this principle 
Xiinneeus constructed what he called a floral clock, in which each hour 
was marked by the opening of some flower. . . • Richter, in his 

remarks on Linnmus’ floral clock, contrasts it with the periodical occu* 
pation of man at different hours of the day. ‘ I believe,* he says, ^ the 
flower-clock of Linnaeus, in Upsal {Horologium Florce)^ whose wheels 
are the sun and earth, and whose index-figures are flowers, of which 
one always awakens and opens later than another, was what secretly 
suggested my conception of the human clock. I formerly occupied 
two chambers in Schreeraw, in the middle of the market-place ; from 
the front room I overlooked the whole market-place and the royal 
buildings, and from the back one the botanical garden. Whoever now 
dwells in these two rooms possesses an excellent harmony, arranged to 
his hand, between the flo\%cr-clock in the garden, and the human-clock 
in the market-place. At three o’clock in the morning the Yellow 
Meadow Goatsbeard opens ; and brides awake, and the stable-boy 
begins to rattle and feed the horses beneath the lodger. At four 
o’clock the little Hawk weed awakes, choristers going to the cathedral, 
who are clocks with chimes, and the bakers. At five, Ikitchen- maids, 
dairy-maids, and Butter-cups awake. At six, the Sow-thistle and 
cocl^. At seven o’clock many of the ladies* -maids are awake in the 
I^lace, the Chicory in my botanical garden, and some tradesmen. At 
eight o’clock all the colleges awake, and the little yellow Mouse-ear. 
At nine o’clock the female nobility already begin to stir — the Mari- 
gold, and even many young ladies who have come from the country on 
a visit, begin to look out of their windows. Between ten and eleven 
o’clock the court ladies and the whole staff of lords of the bedchamber, 
the green Colewort and the Alpine Dandelion, and the reader of the 
princess, rouse themselves out of their morning’s sleep ; and the whole 
palace, considering that the morning sun gleams so brightly to-day 
from the lofty sky through the coloured silk curtains, curtails a little 
of its slumber. At twelve o’clock the prince, at one his wife and Car- 
nation, have their eyes open in their flower-vase. What awakes late 
in the afternoon at four o’clock is only the red Hawk weed and the 
night watchmen as cuckoo-clock, and these two only tell the time as 
evening clocks and moon-clocks. From the hot eyes of the unfortunate 
man who, like the Jalap plant {Mirahilia Jalapa\ first opens them at 
five o’dlockj yre will turn our own in pity aside. It is a rich man who 
has taken Uie Jnlap, and who only exchanges the fever-fancies of being 
griped with hot pincers for waking gripes. 1 could never know when 
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it was two o’clock, because at that time, together with a thousand other 
stout gentlemen, and with the yellow Mouse-ear, I always asleep ; 
but at three o’clock in the afternoon, and at three in the morning, I 
awoke as regularly as though 1 was a repeater. Thus we morhds may 
be a flower«^ock Ibr higher beings, when our dower-leaves close upon 
our last bed ; or saiul-cl^ks, when the sand of our life is so run down 
that it is renewed in the other world ; or picture-clocks, because, when 
our death-bell here below strikes and rings, our image steps forth from 
its case into the next world. On each event of the kind, when seventy 
years of human life have passed away, they may perhi^ say, ^ What I 
another hour already gone ! how the time flies I ’ 

The closing of flowers also follows a periodical law. Most flowers 
dose during darkness. Some close even in dayjight. Thus the Salsafy 
shuts up its head of flowers about mid-day, and the Chicory about four 
in the afternoon. Many flowers are affected by the nature of the day 
as regards moisture, dryness, cloudiness, or clearness. In cloudy and 
rainy weather, the flowers of the Scarlet Pimpernel, called Poor-man’s 
Weather-glass, remain closed. So also do the heads of flowers of the 
Daisy, Dandelion, and other composite plants. By this means the 
essential organs of the flower are protect^ from injury. The direc- 
tion of the flowers of some plants seems to be influence by the sun’s 
rays ; and the name Girasole, or Sunflower, was given, from an impres- 
sion that the heads of flowers inclined towards the part of the heavens 
where the sun was shining. This does not, however, appear to be the 
case with the Sunflower, as grown in this country. 

“ The diurnal periods in flowering are alluded to by the poet in tlie 
following lines : — 

^ In every copse and sheltered del], 

Unveiled to the observant eye, 

Are fidthful monitors who tell, 

How pass the hours and seasons by. 

** * The green-robed children of the spring 
Will mark the periods as they pass. 

Mingle with leaves Time’s feathered wing, 

And bind with flowers his silent glass. 

* See Hieracium’s various tribes 

Of plumy fruit and radiant flowers, 

The course of time their blooms describe, 

And wake and sleep appointed hours. 

* Broad o’er its imbricated cup 

The Goatsbeard spreads its purple rays, 

But shuts its cautious florets up. 

Retiring from the noontide blaze. 

‘ On upland shores the shepherd marks ' 

The hour when, os the dial true, 

Cichorium to the lowering lark 
Lifts her soft eyes serenely blue. 

^ Thus, in each flower and simple bell 
That ill our path betrodden lie, 

Are sweet remembrancers, who tell 

How fast the winged moments fly 1 ’ ” x* 




kinds of alterations and improvements, where such is desirable, will 
now require attention. « Proceed with all despatch to plant shrubs,' 
herbaceous plants, dbc., to enable each to become established before 
spring. Amongst other out-door occupations, are pruning a variety of 
things, supporting and protecting them at the same time, as may be 
deemed necessary. In the protection of tender things, the principles 
demanding attention are few and simple. A comparative degree of 
dryness is .the first g^eat essential, whether in the atmosphere or the 
soil. In a frame or pit, this amount of dryness cannot be guaranteed 
without, motion in the air ; and this, of course, in the absence of fire- 
heat, must be accomplished by a very free ventilation at every fitting 
opportunity, remembering that a small amount of frost is, in TOnenJ, 
less prejudicial than an cuscumuJUUion of damp^ which will rapidly tend 
to a kind of mortification in the system of the plant. The same atmo- 
spheric conditions are to be obtained out of doors, as far as attention 
can secure them ; thus, half-hardy plants against trellises or detached, 
if covered with a mat and stufir<^ closely with hay inside, will be in 
danger of perishing of what we may for the present term suffocation ; 
the same specimen will always run through a long winter better with 
the mat alone, more especially if the collar is well protected by some 
dry and porous material, and, above all, the root well top-dressed with 
sawdust or ashes, or perhaps the two blended. As to comparative dry- 
ness of the soil, that must be accomplished principally by the most 
perfect drainage ; this is, indeed, the great desideratum with plants of 
tender habits ; indeed, without it, other appliances are seldom satisfac- 
tory. Mounds of new sawdust, or dry leaves, raised around the stem, 
with a considerable body over the soil as :&r as the root ranges, will be 
found of immense benefit, as retaining the ground-heat, which we 
believe ascends in a progressive way up the stem, to alleviate the 
efiTects of very severe weather. Standard and dwarf Roses of tender 
character will soon need protection. Finish directly the planting of 
all btdbs and Ranunculus, Ac., which are intended to be put in before 
winter ; a little sand round each 'will assist in preserving them from 
wet. Also plant out in a sheltered situation Brompton or Queen 
Stocks, so they may be protected in winter, and reserved for planting 
out in spring. Tubers of Salvia patens, Ac., should be kept dry. 
Plants of spring flowers, as Hepaticas, Primroses, Polyanthuses, 
Auriculas, Wallflowers, bulbs, Ac., should now be planted near the 
dwelling-house. 

FjloboM* Flowxxs. — AurictUa$ and PolymdhvMeB still require 
well looking after. A free circulation of air amcmgst the pots be 
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given by raising the frame a few inches from the^ound. 7\ilips 
should plant^ as the fiist o|^ortunities offer. The readiest and 
most regular way is to plant them on the surface of the bed unfilled to 
within four inches of the destined surface. Seven strings are then 
stretched lengthways at equal distances^ and secured by nails at each 
end of the bed ; when the bulbs are planted a short line crosses these, 
and a bulb is placed at each section ; the small line is then removed the 
requisite distance, and another row put in. When the bed is planted, 
the strings are removed, and four inches of soil placed over the roots 
very carefully, so that none are displaced. Hyadnihs should, if not 
already done, be potted or glassed immediately. For blooming in 
glasses, use rain or river-watevy adding to each pint a tea-spoonful of 
Cole’s chemical preparation in powder, which will be found greatly to 
inof^ase their luxuriance ; hll up the glasses With this liquid until it 
will iWf touch the bottom of the bulb i place them in total darkness, 
and change the solution about once a fortnight ; in doing this, hold the 
bulb in its place, and pour out the contents, filling up again as before. 
In a few weeks, the roots having advanced considerably, they may be 
removed to a window or other light situation. Pansies' straggling 
shoots may now be cut closely, leaving a joint above the ground, and 
hoops should be placed over the choicest beds, that protection may be 
g^ven in the event of sudden frost. Carnations will require all the air 
and exposure possible in damp weather, avoiding continuous wet ; when 
plants appear mildewed, sprinkle a little sulphur over and under. 
PtnAF— occasionally stir between the rows of plants. Dahlias should 
be taken up, advantage being taken of fine days; secure the labels 
firmly. Chrysanthemums should be placed where they can be fireely 
ventilated, as they ought not to be kept close or warm, or they would 
soon become drawn and be attacked by insects. 

XN THE GBEEKHOUSE, OOU> FBAME, 4bo. 

The proverbial dulness and dampness of the external atmosphere 
generally prevailing during this month is sufficient to induce more than 
the ordinary amount of care and attention. Plants of a succulent 
nature are liable to suffer as much from damp as from frost. Venti- 
lation on all favourable opportunities is therefore highly necessary, 
closing the sashes early in the afternoon when a clear sky indicates 
frost ; this precaution will often prevent the necessity of making fires 
in these houses. Give water sparingly, especially to plants which are 
impatient of wet, such as Calceolarias. Pelargoniums, and what are 
called Scarlet Geraniums, such as have been in beds and newly potted, 
should be kept nearly dry till they strike root afresh. For want of this 
care vast numbers are destroyed. 

IK THE FOEOINa FIT OE STOWE. 

A!! hsrdv and half-hardy plants brought in for forcing should have 
a temperature at first of froul 50^ to 60°, to be increased up to 76° 
when more advanced ; but as many plants will not bear such heat, and 
others will not do much good without a high temperature, there should 
be two distinct pits, or divisions at least, for this purpose. The double 
Eoman Narcissus is the first of the forced bulbs, and where thqr have 
been potted early in August they will now stand 60° of heat, and will 
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be in flower by the end of this month. Cyclamens that have' made 
good roots will stand forcing for a short time, and will soon throw up 
their blooms ; but, like bulbs of all sorts, they a^.liyurod by forcing 
bejbre their ro<^ are made. 

Introduce Boses, Lilacs, Violets, Lilies of the Valley, and other 
plants, to bring them early into blomn* Chinese PrimroMs, sown last 
spring, should be encouraged, that they may blossom about Christmas, 
These are extremely subject to suffer from damp ; they ought, conse- 
quently, to occupy a dry and airy situation during winter. 


HOLLYHOCKS. 

The florists in Scotland have recently paid considerable attentkm to 
the improvement of these noble flowers, and have raised some fine 
varieties. The following twelve are selected by a celebrated grower 
(Mr. Downie) as the best : — Susanna, shaded white ; General Bern, vivid 
scarlet ; Napoleon, shaded lilac ; Captain Peat, light pui^b-rose ; 
William, purplish-maroon; Spectabilis, fine rosy-peach; Illuminator, 
deep crinison ; Professor Syme, deep rosy-purple ; Lord Willoughby 
d'Eresby ; Sir David Wedderbum, dark chocolate ; Nova Scotia, dark 
maroon ; Mesmeriser, nearly black. These varieties may be obtained 
of the nurserymen and florists in Scotland, and are deserving a place in 
every collection. 


CARNATIONS AND PICOTEES, 

It may assist purchasers of these charming flowers in giving a list of 
some of the most superb varieties in each class, as taken on inspecting 
the most celebrated collections during the past summer. That they 
are excellent may be fully relied upon. 

Scarlet Bizarres : Admiral Curzon, Splendid, Lamartine, Emperor, 
Howard, Bolinbroke, Bardolph. 

Crimson Bizarres: Duncan, Owen Glendower, Queen Victoria, 
Lord Milton, Prince Albert, Jenny Lind. 

Pink Bizarres: Falconbridge, South London, Princess, Kirke 
White, Sarah Payne, 

Purple Flakes : Premier, Squire Trow, Poins, Perfection, Mayor of 
Oldham, Sqmre Meynell. 

Scarlet Flakes: Cradley Pet, Splendour, Justice Shallow, Simp- 
Bon^s Victoria, Firebrand. 

Bose Flakes: Ariel, Lorenzo, Flora’s Garland, Princess Royalj 
Antonio, Borneo, Madame Sontag. 

PxcoTEES. — Heavy Bed: Mrs. Norman, Prince of Wales, Hogarth, 
Julia Bomano, Mary, Elizabeth. 

Light Bed: Alued, Duke of Butknd (superb). Prince Arthur, 
liord Nelson, King of Purples. 

Lighl Purple: Ophelia. 

Heavy Bose: Victoria Begina, Grace DarHng, Princess Boyai, 
Unexpected, Venus, Jeannette, Green’s Queen. 

Lighi Bose: Mrs. Barnard, Countess Howe, and Nina. 







GLOXINIAS. — Marie Van Houtte, Dr. Lindley> and Mr. 

Hoooerveen. 


M r. Van Houttb, nurseryman, of Ghent, has paid considerable 
attention to the cultivation of this lovely tribe of free blooming 
plants, and possesses an unequalled collection. A vast number of 
seedlins^s have been raised in his establishment, from which the very 
best have been selected, and sent out recently. Mr. V. Houtte has 
more than one hundred of the best kinds, among which are the three 
varieties we now figure. They are of fine form good substance, and 
very distinct from any others we have seen. They merit a place in 
every collection ; and some of this charming family of plants should 
be grown wherever practicable. 

l^ising seedling flowers with a view to obtain varieties of superior 
form and distinct in colours from any previous kinds is a most interest- 
ing and pleasing process. The following method of raising seedling 
Gloxinias has l^n very successfully practised ; and as some of our 
readers may be desirous to assist in improving this beauiiful tribe of 
dowers, we give the particulars : — 

Principally impregnate the flowers which are produced at the early 
period of the year, and thus well-ripened seed will be obtained in 
summer, and the advantage secured of sowing it as soon as ripe, and 
the young plants will form tubers that season, which will endure the 
rest ” of winter, and a year is gained by it When the seed is sown 
as soon as ripe, it more certainly vegetates than when it is retained till 
the following spring. Sow the se^ in flat pan-pots. Have a free 
drainage, use a tui^-chopped sandy-peat soil, the surface made even, 
and a quarter of an inch of silver sand spread over it, upon which 
scatter the seed, pressing it gently into the sand, and sprinkling over it 
just as much sand as will cover it out of sight. Place the seed-pot in 
a hot-bed frame, covering it over with a piece or bell glass, and the 
VoL. XIX. No. CO.— A.S. . 2 b 
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plants will soon appear. When they are strong enough, pot the plantl^ 
into small pots, in a compost of sandy peat, light loam, and old rotim 
cow-dong in equal parts. When potted, replace them in the hot-bed 
firame. About October gradually withhold water, and place the *pots 
< in the shed, or cool part of the greenhouse, so as to preserve them from 
frost. As soon as signs of returning growth are seen the second 
season, pot the tubers, and treat them similar to older plants. 

Such kinds as prove fine and distinct should be increased. Scoop 
Cut a leaf, with tlie bud at its base, from the parent stem or trunk ; 
Insert it in white sand or sandy peat, pegging it securely down with 
hooked pegs, and it will soon take root ; by due attention none will 
&il. 

When a leaf, with its btid^ cannot be obtained, pursue the following 
method : — Fill a pot with sandy peat, to about an inch from the rim, 
tmon which spread half an inch of white sand, settle it with water, take 
the leaf and cut through the strong ribs, at the under side, in a few 
places, and then spread it flat upon the sand, the rib side to the sand, 
and secure it down flat by means of pegs or pebbles, but have a peg to 
secure down the stalk. Place the pot in a hot-bed frame, or similar 
situation, where it can have bottom heat, cover with a bell-glass, and 
from the sides of the cuts tubers will be produced. This method suc- 
ceeds well ; but a larger tuber is sooner formed when the leaf bud is 
attached, as by the first described process. 

BjW)OMrNO Plants. — Early in February take one-fourth of the 
tubers, pot them in the following compost : equal parts of loam, leaf- 
mould, sandy peat, and old rotten cow-dung, with a few bits of pots or 
charcoal mix^ therein ; have it in a rotigh state and a free drainage. 
Place them in a hot-bed frame or bark bed, and duly attend to their 
future culture. Repot when required ; but do not disturb the ball of 
roots and soil. At the end of six weeks or two months pot another 
portion of the tubers, and thus again in succession, and plants may be 
had in bloom nearly all the year. When the plants have done flower- 
ing, gradually withhold water, to give the tubers a season of rest. 
Have each successive portion of tubers kept separate, marking them 
with number one, two, <&c.,and the plants will, by regular yearly 'treat- 
ment, become liabituated to bloom satisfactorily at the desired period. 
This chkrming tribe of plants will amply repay for any attention, and 
during the period of flowering can be kept in a warm sitting-room, if 
desired. Nearly all the kinds may be procured at the nurseries very 
cheap. 

GROOM’S DR. HORNER TULIP. 

This very superb Bizarre Tulip is a seedling raised and broke by 
Mr. Groom, florist, of Clapham Rise, near London, and the price 
attaahed to it in his catalogue is one hundred guineas. This is a large 
sum ; but so celebrated a cultivator would not afl&x such a price to it 
did not the flower, of its class, possess very superior properties to any 
predecessor. 

The Tulip, it is said, was first introduced into England from Turkey, 
and was named Tulipa from the resemblance of its corolla to the 
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eastem head-dress^ called Tulipam^ or turban t and hence our name 
of Tulip* Moore alludes to the rimilarity of the Ikdip to the turhcen 
in his «‘LaIlah Rookh:*’— 

“ What ttiumph crowds the rich divan to^lay 
With turban^ dhtdL^s^ of every hue and race, 

Bowim before that veiled and awful face, 

Like Tulip-bedsii^f difibfent shape and dyes, 

Bending beneath th* invisible west wind*s sighs.** 

The Tulip flower, so much admired in the eastern parts of the world 
on account of its splendour and variety, has, from time immemorial, 
been made the emblem by which a young Persian makes a declaration 
of lore. Chardin tells us, fthat when these young turbaned swains 
present a Tulip to their mistress, it is their intention to convey to her 
the idea that, like this flower, they have countenance all on Are, and a 
heart reduced to a live coal. 

The Turks regard this flower with so much delight, that a feast of 
Tulips is celebrated annually in the grand seignor’s seraglio* Vases 
of the purest crystal, fllled with the gayest Tulips^ are scattered over 
the scene, like the stars which look down upon them for number ; gal- 
leries, amphitheatres, and pagodas are erected, and covered with lights 
that form garlands of emeralds, sapphires, rubies, and diamonds, 
entwined with lights that present to the imagination the sparkling of 
every jewel which nacture has produced or art polished ; ishowers of 
rose-water refresh the air, and the very tapers shed the most exquisite 
odours : the banks are covered with carpets, whose colours are as vivid 
as the clouds which surround the sun ; pyramids of cooling fruits meet 
the eye at every turn, whilst innumerable birds of song, whose golden 
cages are suspended by strings of pearl, seem to mistake the scene for 
the arrival of Phoebus, and, being awoke by the delights of the feast, 
mix their warbling with the melodious sounds of the instruments, 
which seem touciied by invisible musicians* In the centre of the 
seraglio a splendid pavilion shades the Sultan, who carelessly reposes 
on the skins of the most costly and curious animals, with all the J^^obles 
of his court in their richest robes and shawls, seated at his feet to behold 
the winding dances of the lovely women of his court, in all the luxu- 
rious display of their light and sparkling attir^ and who sometimes 
encircle and at others glide around the vases of Tulips, whose beauty 
they celebrate in song and action. 

We are not able to discover any mention of the Tulip in the works 
of Pliny, which induces us to think that it is not an indigenous plant 
of the Levant^ but that it was introduced from Persia and other eastern 
parts in later days ; and that it has since so naturalized itself as to 
appear like an indigenous plant, for the climate allows the Tulip to 
propagate itself by seed in the neighbourhood of the Levant, and it is 
not extraordinary to And it growing wild, as it does, in the vicinity of 
Constantinople. 

In 1554 Auger Gislen Busbequius, being at the Porte as ambas- 
sador from the emperor of Germany, sent s^s and bulbs of the Tulip 
to Vienna, and in his letter states, the Turks charged a high price 

2 B 2 
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for these flowers,” which would not have been the case had they been 
mwing^ wild in tliat country. Bmheguius^ going to France, left his 
IHilip bulbs under the care of Clusius, the celebrated botanist of Arras, 
whO| thinking them old and withered, committed them to the rubbish- 
heap ; but to his astonishment they produced a great variety of flowers. 
Clusius afterward gave more than a hundred of the bulbs to an apothe- 
cary at Vienna to be preserved in sugar, as is done with the roots of 
the Orchis, in order to ascertain whether they had not* the same pro- 
perties. In 1562, a merchant of Antwerp had a cargo of Tulip bulbs ; 
and taking them fbr a sort of onion, ordered some to be roasted under 
embers, and ate them with oil and vinegar like common onious ; the 
rest he set in the garden among the cabbages. 

It is related that a sailor having taken some goods to a Dutch mer- 
chant, had a herring given him for breakfast ; but seeing what he 
supposed a kind of onions lying on the counter, the tar took up a 
handful and ate with his dried fish, this sauce being of immense value. 

Conrad Gesner, who has been denominated the Pliny of Germany, 
tells us that he first saw the Tulip in the year 1559, in the garden of 
John Henry Harwart, at Augsburg. Gesner had it jfiguredy and pub- 
lished observations upon it iu his works ; and in consequence the 
common Tulip has very properly been named Tulipa Gesneriana, 

Gerard fixes the intr^uction of the Tulip into England in 1577 ; 
and it was cultivated in his garden and those of his friends. Master 
Garth and Master James Garret. He states, We have one of great 
beautie, and very much desired of all, with white flowers, dasht on the 
back side with a light wash of watchet <coIour. There is also another 
of a snow white colour, the edges slightly washt over with a little of 
what we call blush colour. We have another like the former, saving 
that this flower is of a straw colour.” 

During the sixteenth century the rage for flowers, especially the 
Tulip, was carried to great excess in Holland and France, and the 
growth and sale of Tulips became a trade of *iniportance, and finally 
became a gambling system. In 1636, the spirit of floral gambling was 
carried to such excess at Haarlem, that during three years it yielded to 
that city a sum of ten millions sterling. Betting to a ruinous amount 
was often made respecting the eventual superiority of promising seed- 
ling bulbs, and for possessions of breeders of high merit, from which 
fine seedlings might be expected. A beautiful Tulip, named Vicekoy, 
was sold for the following articles: — Four fat oxen, twelve fat sheep, 
eight fat swine, two lasts of wheat, four lasts of rye, two hogsheads of 
wiue, four tons of beer, two tons of butter, one thousand pounds of 
cheese, one complete bed, one suit of clothes, and one silver beaker : 
the value of which was 460/. Soon after another was sold, named 
Semper Augustus, for 816/., a beautiful new carriage, and two horses 
with harness. Another of this variety was sold for 2,520/. Soon 
afterwards another superior flower was introduced to notice, and pur- 
chased for twelve acres of land and 5,000/. When a bidder could not 
be found to offer a sum equal to the supposed merits of a fine flower of 
this latter recorded varietyt it was then disposed of by lottery or raffle. 
We 9 re told of a person who possessed a very fine Tulip ; but finding 
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there was a second bulb of the same nature in Haarlem^ he repaired to 
that place, and after having purchased it at an enormous price, placed 
it on a flagstone, and pounded it to a mummy with his foot, exclaiming 
with exultation, Now my Tulip is uni<|ue.” In another instance a 
Dutch gentleman having an income of 11,000/. per annum* purchased 
Tulips to such an extent, that, in less than one year, by his floral gam- 
bling, he reduced himself to beggary. This led the Dutch Govern- 
ment at length to issue a proclamation to suppress this ruinous course. 

In Paris the prices given were nearly as extravagant as in Germany, 
but did not require the interposition of Government. The greatest 
rage for Tulips in England was from the middle of the seventeenth 
century (1650) to nearly the middle of the eighteenth ; but it was 
carried on with more caution and moderation than in the continental 
countries, though as much as 500/. each was the price of some of the 
finest flowers. About 1740 an extensive taste for botany commenced, 
and the procuring of new exotic plants, as well as hardy shrubs, 
herbaceous plants, <&c., from foreign countries was eagerly pursued. 
This led to a decline of the Tulip mania. Still, however, the taste for 
its cultivation is very extensive, both in our own country and Holland, 
and for flowers of superior merits the cultivators in England far exceed 
those of any other country ; and we believe Mr. Groom possesses the 
most extensive collection of superb varieties of any Tulip-grower. One 
bed, which comprises his best varieties, usually contains 2,000 Tulips, 
besides which he has an immense quantity. All admirers of this 
beautiful tribe of flowers should visit his establishment when his stock 
is in bloom. 

Several excellent articles on the culture of Tulips have already ap- 
peared in this Magazine. We refer our readers to the part,* rather 
than insert particulars here. The Tulip we now figure, Dr. Horner, 
is what is termed a light feathered bizarre, having a slender beam 
down the centre of each petal, of excellent form and pure colour.*' 

Seedlings, generally, when they first bloom, are without stripes or 
markings, a yellow or white bottom, and all the upright portion of the 
petals are self-coloured, a brown, red, rose, purple, scarlet, &c. In 
this state most continue for several years without variegation, and are 
termed BaEEDERS.t Eventually they break (as it is termed) into 
stripes, and they take their stand accoiding to the merit of tlieir re- 
spective properties. They are usually divided into four classes ; Ruses, 
which have tchite grounds, with various shades of red ; Bizarbes, 
which have yellow giounds, with any dark colour for tlieir markings; 
and Byblomens, wiiich have tvhite grounds, with lilac, black, and 
purple for their markings ; and Tric olors are those that have three 
or more colours iiitei mixed. These are not allowed as show flowers. 


* See Volume for 1850, by Dabl. 

t During these years most of the breeders produce an increase, and the young 
bulbs being taken from the parent one, plantc*d annually, &c. by the time that the 
flower of the parent bulb hieaftSy there is a number of its progeny*. Ihese young 
breeder bulbs are sometimes offered for sale, prior to the original bulb having 
broke. Perbons desirous of purchasing such may generally be supplied by the 
Tulip growers in the trade. 
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The dii^osition of the darker oolouro upon the white or yellow 
grounds are again made the distinguishing characteristics to bring the 
Sowers into sections, and are termed, Ist, darned; 2nd, feathered; 
and, 3rd, flamed and feathered on the same flower. The flam^ is a 
direct stripe or blotch up the centre of each petal. The feather is flne 
streaks on the edges of each petal. They are f^in termed light or 
heavy feather or flame, according to broad or narrow portion of the 
deeper colours. A flower having an unbroken feather, toithout any 
ftame^ is a true feathered flower. And a writer in tlie Midland 
Florist ” says, ‘‘ Why should not a flamed flower be correct, indeed 
only correct^ when it is without any feather f It has been the custom 
to term flowers flamed when they had that peculiar marking up the 
centre, and with or without a feathered edge/’ But the writer adds, 
Why should not a flamed flower be correct, indeed only correct, 
without any feather He sugge^^ts further that those flowers which 

have feather and flame be identified as a distinct section, so that in 
future the distinction should be, Ist, feathered ; 2nd, flamed ; drd, 
flamed and feathered. This suggestion is precisely what our respected 
correspondent Dahl states, in his Letter No. 1, on Tulips, whicii is 
given at page 15, January Number, 1850, was tlie system in use at that 
time. Certainly it ought to be the standing universal rule in all ex- 
hibitions of this lovely tribe of flowers. Tlie confu.Jon and disputing 
that has long existed on this latter particular has induced us to give at 
length the remarks on the distinctions, hoping such disputations will 
not occur in future to interrupt the harmony which at all times ought 
to exist with florists, and especially so at their festive exhibitions. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

ABELtA RUPESTRis. — A Small deciduous Spreading shrub, with white 
flowers about half an inch long, and somewhat like the Honeysuckle. 
It is a native of the Chamoo Hills, in China, where it is found growing 
amongst the rocks. It is a pretty greenhouse plant, growing ^and 
flow'ering freely. It is sweet-scon ted, and keeps in flower for a length 
of time. — {Paxton*s Flower Garden^ No. 400.) 

Abaucabia Cookii. — This is a large growing greenhouse species, 
a native of New Caledonia, in the Soutli Pacific, a plant of which is 
in the Horticultural Society’s Garden at Chiswick. It has somewhat 
the appearance of A, excelsa^ but more compact when old, and less 
stiff and more graceful wdien young. There are large forests of it in 
New Caledonia, and Captain Cook, the navigator, makes mention of the 
first plant of it in his account of New Caledonia, as having an elevation 
like a tower ; this still stands, and is in a flourishing condition. Its 
appearance now is exactly that of a well-proportioned factory chimney 
of great height. 

Capsicum cebeolum. — Introduced by Mr. Lobb, from the west 
coast of South America, to the establishment of Messrs. Yeitch and 
Son, of Exeter. It is a half-shrubby greenhouse plant, with bright 
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yellow eonical fruif^ which oontrasti well with the lively green foliage ; 
and its fruiting during the summer and autumn renders it a very 
desirable plant for the greenhouse. — (^Paxton's Flower Garden^ 
No. 402.) 

CENTBOSOLmiA PiCTA. — A Creeping succulent stove plant, with 
handsome painted and blotched foliage, flowers nearly white, about two 
inches long, tubular. It was introduced by Mr. Spruce from the banks 
of the river Amazon, in the tropical part of South America, who sent 
it to the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew. — (Figured in Bot, Mag,^ 
4611.) 

CoTOKEASTEB THPMiPOLiA. — A pretty little evergreen prostrate 
shrub, about half the size of C. microphylla, with red fruit, very suit- 
able for rock work. Introduced to France from Gossaire Than, in 
Nepal . — (^PaxtorCs Fhwer Garden, No. 405.) 

Dendbobium Gibsoni. — I ntroduced by Mr. Gibbs from India to 
the Duke of Devonshire's establishment at Chatsworth, where it 
flowered last September. The flowers are produced in a pendant 
raceme ; each blossom is about an inch and a half across, of a rich 
apricot-yellow, with a purple blotch on tlie lip. One of the finest of 
the yellow species. — (^Paxton^s Flower Garden, No. 406.) 

Fitz-Roya Patagonica. — A splendid hardy coniferous tree, intro- 
duced first by Captain Robert Fitz-Roy, of Her Majesty's ship Beagle, 
and since it has been ocnt by 3Ir. Lobb from Patagonia to Messrs. 
Veiich's nursery, where it is now growing in the open ground. The 
twigs are covered with small scaly leaves, about a quarter of an inch 
long, bright green. It produces cones (of a greenish-yellow colour) 
abundantly from very young plants. — (Figured in BoU Mag,, 4616.) 

Lapagebia bosea. — We figured this most beautiful flowering plant 
in our Magazine for 1850. Its blooming this season has more tlian 
realized all that was stated relative to it. It is a large climbing plant, 
and in its native country, Chili, it scrambles over bushes in the woods, 
producing a profusion of its large bell-shaped (as large as a Tulip) 
brilliant rosy-red, speckled with white, blossoms. It flourishes in the 
conservatory or greenhouse, having free root room. Mr. Lobb, 
Messrs. Veitch’s collector, states, that ‘‘ the climate of Chili is much 
like that of Cornwall, in England. Frost often occurs in winter, but 
is of short duration. Summer is also wet and cold, the thermometer 
seldom rising beyond sixty-five degrees ; but although frost is not so 
severe, the south winds are very cutting, and I am inclined to think 
that, if anything be required, it will be sheltered situations for those 
that inhabit low grounds near the sea.” 

Mimosa ubuguensis. — T he Hon, W. F, Strangways obtained this 
pretty flowering shrub from Buenos Ayres, It is about as hardy as the 
general mass of New Holland Acacias. It has been in the Horti- 
cultural Society’s garden at Chiswick for several years, where it blooms 
freely in the open borders during summer and autumn, and is very 
ornamental. The flowers are in size and form very like those of the 
Humhle-plant, and of brick-red Colour. Its blossoms, in contrast with 
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its finely divided shining delicate foliage, have a very pretty effect. 
It is nearly a hardy shrub, and ought to ne tried in every likely garden 
or ground. 

Pjlatyoodon chinense. — ^Mr. Fortune brought this handsome 
(Campanula) flowering plant from Chamoo, iu China. Dr. Lindley 
observes, “ At first we took it for a mere variety of Platycodon grandi- 
flora (Campanula grandiflora of some), originally from Siberia, This 
latter species has usually but one flower at the end of the stem, or at 
most two ; on the contrary the P. chinense always has a long raceme^ 
and will sometimes have branches. It is the finest herbaceous plant 
Mr. Fortune sent from China to the Horticultural Society. It is 
nearly hardy, but in cold situations requires to be kept in a cold frame 
in winter. The flower stems rise from two to three feet high, bearing 
a profusion of flowers. Each blossom is two inches across, of a deep 
blue colour. The leaves are green above, but of a silvery hue beneath, 
oval shaped, finely serrated. It deserves a place in every flower border. 
There is a semi-double white variety, figured in the Journal of the 
Horticultural Society, 

PoTENTiiXA AMBiouA. Thbee TOOTHED. — Dr. Hooker found this 
pretty species growing at Sikkim-Himalaya, in woods at an elevation 
of from 12,000 to 13,000 feet above the level of tlie sea. From a 
woody perennial root numerous stems diverge around, and they rise 
from six to twelve inches high, frequently of a purple colour, but the 
leaves are green. The contrast Is pretty, more especially so when the 
rich yellow flowers are full blown, each being an inch across. It is a 
free growing plant, increasing rapidly, rooting like some of the creeping 
Yerl^nas. It blooms all the summer and up to late In autumn. It is 
in the Royal Gardens of Kew, and deserves a place in every flower 
garden, either as a border ornament in patches, edging for a b^, or on 
a rock work. (Figured in Bot, Mag.^ 4613.) 

Pbimui^a involucbata. — A native of Northern-India, a hardy 
perennial herbaceous plant. The flower-scape rises from six to nine 
inches high, bearing three or four white blossoms, each being abouf*an 
inch across, fragrant. It is a desirable plant for rockwork, not too 
much exposed to sun. It blooms in the open border about March, but 
earlier if kept in a cool greenhouse, or pit frame : it is in the Chiswick 
Garden. A very pretty addition to this lovely tribe of early flowers. — 
{Journal of Horticultural Society,) 

SriLSROSTEMA FBoriNquuM. — Dr. Hooker found this handsome 
somewhat climbing shrub growing at from 7,000 to 9,000 feet in 
Sikkim-Himalaya. It is a much branching, twiggy plant, its leaves 
being inuch like the common Syringa for size and form, but quite 
smooth. It is fragrant, and the natives eat the fruit, which consists of 
many berries, which, when ripe, resembles a long bunch of red cur- 
rants. The flowers have fine petals, nearly an inch across, of a pale 
yellow colour. It flourishes in the palm stove at the Royal Gardens 
of Kew, but will succeed in a warm gr^bouse. — (Figured in Magazine 
of Boianyy 4614.) 
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VAoaNnrM Bolltssoniz. Bollisson’s Whortlebebbt.— Messrs* 
Bolli>sons’ collector discovered this handsome flowerings plant growing 
on the lava of the silent volcanoes’’ of Java, on the highest land in 
the island. It is a neat evergreen shrub, growing two feet high, 
numerously branched. Each leaf is about the size and form of our 
coininon shrubby box. The flowers are produced in shoit terminal 
racemes, the blossoms drooping, the tube of each being about half an 
inch long, and tapering to the end, similar to some of the Cape heaths 
of the ventricose varieties, and of a rich scarlet colour. It is a valuable 
acquisition. Requires to be grown in the greenhouse, but in summer 
may be placed out doors, in a somewhat shady place. — (Figured in 
jBot, Mag,, 4612.) 


Showy Plants now in bloom, 

Epacbis albida compacta. — The flowers are pure white, bell- 
shaped, an inch long. A very handsome variety, and deserves to be 
in every greenhouse. 

Epacbis limatds. — The tube is an inch long, a bright pink, wilh 
the end a pure white. The contrast is exceedingly beautiful. It ought 
to be ill every greenhouse. 

Epacbis sanguinea. — Tube an inch long, of a deep blood-red. It 
is very handsome, and its deep rich colour renders it highly ornamental. 
It should be in every collection. 

Epacbis campanulata rubra. — The flowers are bell-shaped, half 
an inch long, a pretty rosy-red colour. 

Epacbis campanulata rosea. — The flowers are bell-shaped, half 
an inch long, and of a beautiful delicate rose colour. It ought to be 
in every greenhouse. 

Epacbis nivea. — Flowers bell-shaped, half an inch long, white. 
Neat and pretty. 

Epacris miniata. — Tube one inch long, a light scarlet, with the 
end pure white. 

Epacbis hvacinthiflora. — Tube wide, nearly an inch long, a 
beautiful bright blush colour. Very handsome. 

Epacris alba compacta. — Tube about three-quarters of an inch 
long, widish, a pure white. Very beautiful, and borne in profusion. 

Epacris onosmaflora. — Flower bell-shaped, near half an inc^ 
long, white tinged with green. The plant is of stiff growing habit. 

Epacris obtusifolia. — Leaves short and stiff. Flowers broad, 
mouth funnel form, white, with a rose tinge. 

Epacbis impbessa. — Tube three parts of an inch long, and a bright 
flesh colour. Very pretty, 

BossiiBA viRGATA. — Leaves small and neat. The pretty pea-formed 
flowers are yellow, with a bright crimson eye-like centre. It blooms 
in profusion, and deserves to in every greenhouse. 

Many of the lovely Acacias are coming into bloom, and will be beau- 
tiful and fragrant for several months. The following are particularly 
handsome, and highly merit a place in every greenhouse or con- 
servatory : — 
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Aoacia TBnrEBTATA«'***-The leaves are narrow and an inch long* 
It is a handsome bushy plant. Flowers a pale yellowi delicate and pretty. 

Acacia BOTC7NDiFOi4iA.*--Tlie leaves are circular^ a quarter of an 
inch across. It is a very neat bushy plant, the dowers are a bright 
yellow colour, and produced in profusion. It is very neat and beautiful. 

Acacia vestita, — The leaves are half an inch long. It is a very 
neat bushy plant. The flowers are borne in large brandling spikes, 
and along them the blossoms are produced in short racemes of ten or 
twelve in each. They are a pretty light yellow colour. It is a hand- 
some species. 

Acacia fr^smorsa.' — The leaves are short, and the plant forms a 
pretty bush, blooming very profusely, flowers a rich yellow. Very pretty. 

Acacia lixeata. — The leaves are near an inch long, narrow. The 
plant is bushy and neat. The flowers are produced in profusion, and 
of a rich golden yellow colour. It is exceedingly handsome. 

Acacia dentifera, — The leaves are four inches long, very narrow. 
It forms a neat branching bush. The flowers are a rich deep yellow 
colour, and the globular heads large. It is a very beautiful species. 

Acacia ovata. — The leaves are oval-shaped, half an inch across. 
It is a very neat bushy plant. The flowers are ])roduced in long spikes, 
and are a rich yellow colour. It is a very haudsonfie species. 

Acacia leptoreuba, — Leaves like a thinly foliaged Piims, about 
three inches long. The flowers are a deep j ello w. It is singularly pret ty . 

PoiNSETTiA puix^HERRiMA. — The leaves are something in the shape 
of the Tulip-tree, of a dark green, pretty. The end of each main shoot 
terminates in a crown of large rich crimson leaves (bracts) and are 
exceedingly ornamental, enduring through winter. Two or three 
placed among a collection of other plants have a fine effect. It may 
be easily brought into bloom in a hot-bed frame, warm pit, or stove, 
and then be taken into the greenliouse, or sitting-room, to display its 
splendour. 

Euphorbia Jacquinifix)ra. — We have on former occasions noticed 
this very beautiful flowering plant, its long racemes of rich orange- 
scarlet flowers, each about the size of a fburpenny piece, produce a 
charming appearance. It may be treated the same as the Poinsetfla 
above noticed. Both plants ought to be in every collection of autumn 
and winter blooming plants, and may be had cheap at the nurseries. 
Double White and lied Chinese Primroses are fine things for autumn 
and winter; every greenhouse, or sitting-room, should have them. 
They are cheap too. 

Erica mammosa. — The flowers are an inch long, red; E. niammosa 
superba, orange-scarlet ; and E. mammosa pallida, rosy -pink and white. 
These bloom freely in autumn and winter, and well woith a place in 
the greenhouse. 

Erica caffra. — Small white flowers, sweet, produced most pro- 
fusely. E. gracilis, bright purple, small flowers, but borne in profusion. 
These ai^ excellent autumn and winter bloomers, appearing one mass 
of flowei% they are much admired, and valuable for ornamenting an 
entrance FOom ; persons who engage to supply flowering plants for the 
year, as.ttiany almut London do, nnd these plants very useful. They 
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are cheap. £, LinnaBoides superba is now a moet beautiful omameiiti 
white and rosy-purple. 

Minima Cheysanthemoms. — We have previously stated that this 
new class of Ghrysantheinums bloom best the second seasdn. The 
plants which were struck in the summer of 1850, and have been 
encouraged in growth this season, are now around London in fine 
bloom ; they are exceedingly handsome, some of them very like the 
best and neatest of the Double Daisies. Every greenhouse and sittings 
room ought to have some. 

The following flowers are now exhibited in bouquets, or single cut 
specimens, we give the list that our readers may know that such showy 
flowers can now be brought into bloom, and nearly all the kinds may 
be had in bloom through winter and spring : — 

Gesnera zebrina, Bignonia venusta, Double Red and Double White 
Chinese Primroses, the Single also. Coronilla glauca, Correea speoiosa, 
Acacia armata, Gombretum grandiflorum, Ginerareas, Camellias, Cactus 
truncatus, Amaryllis Johnsonii, Luculia gratissima, Lantana miniata, 
mixta, and crocea. Various scarlet Geraniums, Azalea indica, the 
white and several others ; the handsome Euphorbia Jacquinidora, 
Erica cadPra, Linnseoides, gracilis, and the mammosa alba, maminosa 
rosea, Double Violets, Fuchsias, Rondoletia speciosa major, Mignonette, 
Nerium Oleander, Gardenia radicans, Hemimeris, Plumbago rosea, 
Torenia asiatica, Achiiaenes picta. Chrysanthemums in profusion. 
Three kinds of Heliotropes, Sweet Cyclamens, Roses, Tea scented ; 
Lily of tlie Valley, Begonias, Salvia speciosa, oppositifolia, gesneriflora, 
and Cuphea platycentra. 


THE HYACINTH.” 

“ Hyacinth, with sapphire bell, 

Curling backward.” 

“ Some deep empurpled , 

Some as the Rubin laughing sweetly red, 

« Some like fair Emerandes not yet well ripened.” 

Had the oriental Hyacinth been disregarded by the poet^, it could not 
have failed claiming our notice and admiration by its extrepie delicacy 
of colouring, elegance of form, and delightful fragrance, wh-eh fits it 
alike for the garden of choicest plants, or the vase of odorous flowers. 
Hence, no wonder that Phoebus became enamoured witii its beauty, 
and Zephyrs sighed to enjoy its sweet breath ; that our artists should 
invent glasses for the bulbs, and our fair countrywomen should foster 
them with such care in their saloons. 

The Hyacinth may be considered as supreme amongst the flowers of 
the spring as the Rose is amongst those of the summer, and its charms 
have rendered it a successful rival to the Tulip even in the hearts of 
the Dutch florists. It is a native of the Levant, and grows abundantly 
about Aleppo and Bagdat, where it flowers natuially in February. 
Lepechin found it in Russia, not only with purple corollas, but with 
yellow flowers also. These beautiful flowers appear to have been 
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common in our garclens prior to 1597, as Gerard does not mention them 
as being rare in his time ; but observes, These kinds of Jacints have 
been brought from beyond the seas, some out of one countrey, and 
some out of others, especially from the east countries, whereof tiiey 
tooke their names Orientalist^ 

It is probable that these bulbs and many seeds of eastern plants were 
brought to this country during the early part of the reign of Ebzabeth, 
as we find that about the year 1561 she enabled Anthonie Jenkinson 
and others to visit Persia on a trading speculation in raw silk, dec., and 
in which they eventually succeeded ; and Monsieur de Thou remarks, 
that this company of the Englii^h also obtained the exclusive privilege 
of importing all manner of foreign commodities into Russia, and by 
this support they were encouraged to visit the several provinces of the 
east more carefully than other nations could do. 

The cultivation of Hyacinths receives more attention, and is in higher 
estimation with Dutch florists at present, than that of Tulips. The 
Hyacinth is certainly a very superior kind of flower to the Tulip ; but 
we presume that the great attention given to it by the Dutch is owing 
to the increased demand from London and Paris, where the roots are 
sent in large quantities, and wdiere, from our own observations, we con- 
clude that nearly three-fourths of the bulbs that are imported are lost 
through carelessness after they have once flowered, particularly those 
that are grown in glasses. 

It is calculated that more than a hundred English acres are occupied 
for rearing bulbous plants, principally Hyacinths, near the village of 
Overveen, in the neighbourhood of Haarlem, where the best growers 
keep about 50,000 bulbs as breeders, and these florists now enumerate 
upwards of 2,000 varieties of the Hyacinth. The list of one florist at 
Haarlem enumerates more than 800 kinds of double-flowered Hyacinths, 
besides about 400 varieties of the single kind. 

Peter Voerhelm was one of the earliest cultivators of the Double 
Hyacinti), which was about the beginning of the last century. Pre- 
viously to his time the single kind only had been piopagated. This 
flori>t named his first Double Hyacinth Mary ; but tlie kind is now lost, 
and his third double flower was called tlie King of Gieat Britain, and 
this is now the oldest Double Hyacinth known, a single bulb of which 
used to bring the price of a thousand florins, or one hundred pounds 
sterling; and about seventy years back t\io hundred pounds was no 
uncommon price for a single bulb of a favouiite Hyacinth. At present 
about ten pounds is the general price given for the finest bulbs, and 
from one to ten sliillings for the varied sorts; what are called the 
common mixtures are sold from one to two pounds a hundred. 

The criterion of a fine Double Hyacinth consists in its stem being 
strong, tall, and erect, garnislied with numerous and large bells, each 
supported by a short and strong peduncle, or footstalk, in a horizontal 
position, so that the whole may have a compact pyramidical form, with 
the upper flower perfectly erect. The flowers should be large, ami 
perfectly double : that is, well filled with broad bold petals, appearing 
rather Convex than flat or hollow. The floweis should occupy about 
oue-half the length of the stem. The colours should be clear and 
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bright, whether plain yellow, red, blue, or white, or variously inter* 
mixed and diversified in the eye, which is thought to give additional 
lustre and elegance to the Hyacinth. Strong bright colours are in 
greater request, and bear a higher price than such as are pale. Under 
bad treatment good Hyacinths will degenerate in two or three years ; 
but in Holland they have been preserved perfect for nearly a century ♦ 

Everybody knows that the bulb of the common onion is exhausted 
by its fiower stem, and that when it has performed its oviparous duties, 
as ordained by Nature, there are no remains of the bulb left. Not so 
with the Hyacinth ; there Nature works in a more complicated manner, 
for whilst the stem is sent out of the earth to form its seed, the bulb is 
forming a new germ or bud within the next coat or circle of the lamina ; 
and thus, whilst the flower stem is exhausting the old germ or heart of 
the bulb, a regeneration is taking filace within the body for the suc- 
ceeding year ; nor is this all, for as the Hyacinth possesses a viviparous 
nature also, it throws off perfect plants from its side beneath the earth. 

Who can look into these mysterious works of Nature without having 
his mind enlightened, and his admiration increased towards the Omni- 
potent Being, 

■ — ■ ■ ' ■ Whose sun exalts 

Whose breath perfumes, and whose pencil paints 

The Hyacinth.'* 

Some varieties of the Hyacinth do not so readily throw oflT young bulbs 
as others, but require all the nourishment to form their flowers, and 
support the seed vessels. In this case a simple expedient is resorted 
to, if the variety be scarce and valuable. The base of the bulb is 
slightly cut or notched in three or four places, which hinders the plant 
from exhausting itself in the production of a flower stem, and at the 
same time induces a tendency in the bulb to throw out off-sets at the 
wounded places, and tliese off-.<ets soon become independent plants, with 
all the character of the parent bulb. 

To raise Hyacinths from seed is doubly desirous, as it increases the 
quantity and also the variety of this admired flower. Plants that have 
a strong and straight stem, and a regular and well-formed pyramid of 
bells that are semi-double, should be selected for seed. They should 
not be gathered till they have become perfectly black and ripe, at 
which time the pericarpium will appear yellow on the outside, and will 
begin to open. The stem, with which the seed is connected, is then to 
be cut off, and placed in a dry airy situation, but not in the sun, where 
it may remain until the time of sowing, which is either about the end 
of October or the beginning of March. The seeds should be sown in 
pots or boxes filled with compost, as will be described. The seeds 
should be as regularly sown as possible, and then covered with the 
compost about half an inch thick. These pots or boxes should be 
placed in a warm situation for the winter. They will never require 
water or other attention, excepting to keep the boxes free from weeds 
and the 1‘rost. At the approach of the second winter an additional 
stratum of about half an inch of the compost must be spread over the 
pots or boxes, and about the middle of July in the third year the bulbs 
may be taken up, dried, and treated in the same manner as old bulbs 
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or off itli* SoM of tto bidbs mj be expected to fiower in tlie fourth 
yeer, and othem in the fifth and sixth, according to their strength* 
The Dutch florists consider it a successful sowing if they procure four 
or six good varieties out of each thousand bulbs so raised. Maddock 
says we must be content if we find one flower in five hundred deserving 
a name or place in a curious collection ; but for ourselves we should 
prefer seeing the four hundred and ninety-nine common varieties 
flowering at one time on our parterre, than a single plant of the most 
curious variety ; not b^t that we would wish them all to be of the best 
kinds if possible, but in Hyacinths, as in Violets, we covet quantity, 
both to gratify the sight and the smell. Those for the house, or that 
are intended to be sheltered by awnings, should be of the most curious 
kinds, whilst those of least attractions may form clumps in the open 
borders, but where they are in some degree screened by shrubs or taller 
plants. 

Off-sets will bloom the second year, and tolerably strong the third, if 
properly treated. They may be planted soon after they are taken from 
the old bulbs, and it is desirable to form a separate bed for these young 
bulbs, and which should be in an open part of the garden that is screened 
from the north and eastern winds. The bed should be a few inches 
above the common level of the garden, so that superfluous moisture may 
run off, and for this end it is advised that the beds be formed of a 
rounding or convex shape. The bulbs should be covered about two 
inches deep with the compost. 

The compost most esteemed at Haarlem for growing Hyacinths con- 
sists of pure white sand, rotted leaves of trees, fine peat earth, and a 
small proportion of thoroughly rotted cow-dung, and this prepared soil 
is renewed annually after the bulbs are lifted in summer. The com- 
post in which they grew is removed to the depth of about nine inches, 
and the sub soil is digged over ; a new layer of compost of equal depth 
is afterwards introduced ; and in this the choice bulbs are again planted 
in the autumn. The comport in which the Hyacinths grew descends 
the following year, first to the Tulips, and then to the Narcissus, &c,, 
so as to give them all a regular change of soil, adding more cow-dung 
or more sand to the compost, as the nature of the succeeding plants 
may require, 

From the middle of October to the middle of November is the best 
time for placing the Hyacinths* bulbs in tlie ground, for when planted 
earlier they appear above the ground in the middle of winter ; and if 
neglected later, the bulbs will be weakened by their natural tendency 
to vegetate. The bulbs may be placed from six to nine inches apart, 
and it is advisable to place a small quantity of sand beneath each bulb, 
to prevent the earth adhering too closely to them. 

It is the practice to plant Hyacinths alternately on the beds accord- 
ing to their colours ; but when they are planted in the flower-garden, 
or on the projecting borders of tlie shrubbery, they will be found to 
have a much better effect when clumps are formed of distinct colours. 

The principal Hyacinth-growers in Holland take up their bulbs 
about a month after bloom, or as soon as the plants begin to appear 
yellow and decayed. They then cut off the stem and the foliage close 
to the bulb, or within about half au inch of it, but leave the fibrous 
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roots attaoliod to the bulb $ the bulbs are then placed on the same beds 
on their sides, with the points tow’^ards the north. They are then 
covered with dry earth or sand, about half an inch thicks in the 
of a ridge or cone ; and in this state they are left to dry or ripen gra- 
dually for about three weeks. They are then taken up, and their 
fibres gently rubbed off, after which they are laid in a dry room for a 
few days, and then cleared from soil or loose decayed coats, &c., and 
their otT-sets separated. The bulbs are then placed in shallow drawers^ 
where the air can circulate around them Some persons place them 
witii tiie base of the bulb upwards ; but the most material thing is to 
keep them from damp, and place them where there is a free circulation, 
as on a lattice shelf, or in open wicker-baskets, with little sticks across 
to separate each layer of bulbs ; and these baskets may be suspended to 
the ceiling to keep them from vermin. 

It has been ascertained that the Hyacinth will grow and flower in 
the water without sending out fibrous roots. In the year 1787, M. le 
Marquis de Goiiffier exhibited to the Royal Society of Agriculture in 
Paris a glass, with the bulb of a Hyacinth turned the base upwards ; 
in this state it sent down a stem and leaves into the water, but the bulb 
did not send out roots upw'ards; the leaves were very green, but the 
petals of the flowers, whicli should have been blue, were of a discoloured 
white. This experiment proves liow much the foliage of plants has the 
power to assist in their growth, since they can even subsist without the 
aid of the root. 

I have subjoined a descriptive list of a few of the best in each class, 
suited equally well both cultivated in glasses or pots : — 


Six Double Red. 
Bouquet royal, large rose, carmine 
eye. 

Grootvorst, very large rose. 

Lady Grafton, large striped car- 
mine, green tips. 

Lord Duncan, large rich pink. 
Lord Wellington, largest rose. 
Waterloo, deep carmine. 

Six Double Blue. 
Admiral of the blue, dedj) blue. 
Due de Normandie, blue, purple 
stripe. 

Helicon, rich blue, extra fine. 
Laurens Koster, violet, dark mottle. 
Othello, splendid black. 

Pasquin, light blue, dark eye. 

Six Double White. 

A la Mode, white, violet eye. 
Anna Maria, white, purple eye. 
Bride of Abydos, pure white. 
Comtesse de Hollaude, white, fine 
^e. 


Six Single Red. 
Henrietta Wilhelmina, rose, white 
stripes. 

La Dame du Lac, shaded rose. 

Le Franc de Berkhey, splendid 
rosy pink. 

Princess Royal, deep rose. 

Queen Victoria, rich crimson* 
Temple of Apollo, rich flesh. 

Six Single Blue. 
Bonaparte, light blue, dark shade. 
Francois, deep blue, white eye. 

La Grande Vedette, larg^ pearl 
blue. 

Nimrod, large bright light blue. 
Tubal Cain, rich dark indigo. 
William the First, large black. 

Six Single White. 
Duchess of Kent, French white. 
Hercules, French white. 

Madame de I'alleyrand, pure 
white. 

Vainqueur, pure white. 
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Don Gratuit, white, primrose eye. 

Triomphe Blandina, wax-like 
white, carmine eye. 

Six Doctble Yellow. 

Emperor of China, rich primrose. 

Grand Monarque, pink eye. 

La Belle Chinoise, new and 
splendid yellow. 

La Belle Souffrde, large primrose. 

La Favorite, orange. 

La Grandeur, large citron, red 
eye. 


Reine de Hollande, large white, 
very fine. 

Voltaire, large wax-like white. 

Six Single Yellow. 

Golden Branch, large truss. 

Heroine, rich primrose. 

Lord Brougham, fine chamois 
colour. 

Prince d'Orange, fine yellow. 

Sterne, very large citron. 

Victor Hugo, extra rich yellow, 
new. 


THE PROGRESS OF THE PELARGONIUM. 

{^Continued from page 275.) 

BV ORION. 

Having now reached the year 1848, a period so little removed from 
us, it would have been better, perhaps, to pause Iiere, leaving it for 
some future time to take up the “ continu^ progress,” for such it 
evidently will be while we have so many gentlemen striving so earnestly 
to reach perfection ; but in order to make the present series as com- 
plete as possible, a few notes up to the year 1851, so eventful for every- 
thing, may prove the best conclusion to these, perhaps rather too finely 
drawn out, remarks. 1848, then, gave us Beck's best batch (taking 
them “ all in all ”), *Centukion, ♦Cavalier, ♦Cruenta, Gustavus, 
*Guli£LMa, and Rosamond, each at a guinea and a-balf, Cassandra, 
and ♦Honora, one guinea ; also two ‘‘ trade flowers ” again, Blanche 
and Gbandiflora, each at fifteen shillings, all contributed to make tiiese 
flowers the rage,” so much so that we shall find for once Mr. Foster 
was compelled to hide his diminished head.” Mr. Lyiie this year 
first introduced the celebrated Queen of Song, or rather of light Pelar* 
gonium$^ Jenny Lind, at two guineas; also Mebcuky and Stab of 
THE West, each at a guinea and a-half. Mr. Gaines’s ♦Salamander, 
at two guineas, proved to be a good acqaisitiou atnong the iiigh-coloured 
flowers. Obiflamme, at one guinea, in tl^ same way, never attained 
the same popularity. Mr. Miller, of Ramsgate, made some stir in the 
floricultural world with some grand novelties,” which, had they at 
all resembled the plates published of them, would inde^ have been 
“sought after;” but Flora's Flag, Distinctds, Rosa Mdndi, 
Scarlet Defiance, ♦Queen of Kent, and some others, did not give 
that satisfaction to purchasers which their painted resemblances (?) had 
led purchasers to expect; and as no more appeared from the same 
source, it may be supposed that they did not “ go down ;” and yet ther 
did go down^ for they have never appeared on the “ exhibition tables ” 
since. Blacx Prince, raised by a Mr. Folley, and sent out by Mr. 
Reddle with Mr. Lyne's flowers, was well worthy the moderate sum of 
half a guinea ; it was a beautiful flower, but its being of under size 
told against its getting much into cultivation. Mr. Foster's ^flowers 
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this season were Bertha, Cxabinba, Marian, at one guinea ; Ltr- 
CRETiA and Orpheus, each at two guineas, comprising little of any 
note. This gentleman seems about this time to have rested from his 
labours,” perhaps taking breath to accomplish a greater stride,” as he 
has since done, but changing gardeners may have had somewhat to do 
with the apparent mediocrity of flowers rais^ by him about this period. 
Anacreon, Cunarb, Nitidum, Phcebus, and Pictum, all at one 
guinea each, owed their origin to Mr. Garth; but these, like Mr. 
Foster’s flowers, all ‘‘ paled their fires,” contrasted with Mr. Beck’s and 
Mr. Lyne’s new strain of this rapidly increasing popular flower. Mr. 
Cock had one, Melpomene, at one guinea.. A nice bright variety, 
named Mrs. Brock, also at one guinea, was first sent out. Mr. Hoyle, 
it seems, made a stand this year, but only to come out the following 
season with renewed vigour. Mr. Beck having now fairly entered 
the lists,” it is only doing him justice to state that his flowers generally 
possessed “ stoutness of petal,” one quality which ought never to be 
dispensed with ; “ good growing habits,” very desirable to exhibitors ; 
“ freedom of bloom and, lastly, a general constancy,” that is, few, 
if any, “ sporting.” 

To resume progress : as just stated, Mr. Hoyle made up ” a 
formidable array of celebrated names in 1849. * Crusader, at two 

guineas, heads the list ; and who that has grown this beautiful variety 
will not agree in saying, What a pity it is such a fine flower should 
pos'sess such a weak ‘ running habit ?* ” in consequence of which it 
never has been an exhibition flower, but its popularity is still great. 
Abd-el-Kader, Belle op the Village, ^President, Rolla, 
^Sparkler, and Terpsichore, each at one guinea, are all beautiful 
things in general. Sparkler, however, proved to be a “ racer,” being 
always given to sporting,” The same raiser’s Flamingo, Pro- 
metheus, and ^Superlative, with some others, at fifteen shillings, go 
towards making-up a good long dozen. Topping’s * Brilliant must 
here be mentioned as being exhibited successfully many times ; it soon 
became the ragcy and, as a fine large scarlet flower, it stands at present 
unrivalled ; the price was two guineas, which did not prevent its getting 
into pretty general cultivation ; but it was soon discovered that, noble 
flower as it is, it would never be what is termed suitable for exhibition 
purposes, being, like Crusader and some others, of “uneven habit,” 
A good dark variety, named Elegans, at one guinea, quite a novelty 
indeed, and another very dark flower, Rebecca, at half a guinea, both 
raised by Mr. Topping, with the beautiful Virgin Queen (sent out 
by Mr. Rendle at thirty shillings), all coming from the “ west of 
England,” showed that there were many “ good men and true ” render- 
ing much service to that progress here undertaken to chronicle. Mr. 
Story sent out, througli Mr. Beck, his pair of Mont Blancs, *No. 1 
and No. 2, for a guinea and a-half. No. 1 was the best, but has failed 
to displace “ Pear/,” perhaps from its having a bad habit. Mr. Beck’s 
own flowers this year were, *Delicatissimum (very beautiful, but, 
alas, with a bad weak habit), Emilia, Princess, Refulgent, Sun- 
down, *Star, and Stmmetry, each at one guinea. Mr. Beck was 
tempted to let out also a “ fancy ” notched variety, called ♦Harlequin, 
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at fifteen shillhigB, about which the kss said the better. Mr. Foster’s^ 
without being anything very striking, served to keep his name before 
the public: AtONZO) Armada-superb, Lamartine, Laixa Bookh, 
Ondine, Nobah, Phyllis, and Victory were the principal. Mr. 
Whomes, late gardener to Mr. Foster, gave the world some novelties ; 
fi>reniost was Windsor Castle, at one guinea, really a handsome 
floinrer, but approaching the ‘‘ ftincy ** class too much ; Queen Victoria, 
also one guinea, if it liad the constancy of its namesake would have been 
an acquisition. It may here be remarked, that Queen Victoria 
fiowers have often appeared on plants of Windsor Castle ; so, perhaps, 
both derived their origin from the said seed-pod. Mr. Gaines's 
Aspasia and ^Meleager, each at two guineas, were passably good, 
and complete the list for this year. 

To those who grow the above-named flowers (for few are yet dis- 
carded), it would be superfluous here to enlarge on their* respective 
merits ; but for the information of those who are not growers of them, 
it may be stated that the varieties which showed the greatest amount 
of progress were Crusader, Brilliant, and Delicatissimum. The 
principal feature of this year, however, was the Seedling Pelargonium 
Exhibition held at Upton Park, near Windsor, and which has been 
continued (under improved management) elsewhere since. The results 
of this gathering together must be introduced under the year 1 850, to 
which period we are now arrived. Mr, Foster must be mentioned first, 
as his flower, ^Gipsy Bride, distanced all others, though from its being 
mally and of a terribly bad weak habit, it has disappointed many 
anxious purchasers ; but for their consolation it may be safely asserted, 
that when an average-sized flower is obtained it has the most good 
points (of course only the bloom is here meant) of any variety yet 
raised, and until another larger and better one is produced, may be con- 
sidered the standard of perfection hitherto reached. But this is 
only an illustration of what remains to be yet accomplished. The best 
flower yet raised is of under average^ size, and bears the character of 
being one of the worst to cultivate. Mr. Foster's other flowers were 
♦Constance, Conspicuum, Narcissus, Armada Improved, and 
Alderman : the latter was sent out as Black's, that being Mr. Foster's 
gardener's name. It should be noted that to Mr. Bragg, of Slough, 
was entrusted the letting of them out, which he did for the first time at 
very moderate prices ; but the stock of Gipsy Bride being small, two 
guineas was the sura fixed for it. The next flower to be mentioned 
must be the one which obtained the second prize at Upton Park, Major 
Foquet's ♦Magnificent ; and if the award was to have been for the 
best flower, taken ‘^all in all” must have been placed first. This 
variety, now become so popular, was sent out by the raiser ! a circum- 
stance which must have prevented a large ‘‘ first year’s/' sale : the price 
advertised was two guineas. The third-placed flower was ♦Field 
Marshal, another west of England gentleman’s production, Mr. 
Symons, Messrs. Veitch of Exeter, sent it out at a guinea and a-half ; 
Mr. Beck's Cuyp, ♦Emily, Governor, ♦Loveliness, Painter, Pet, 
and ♦Rosalind ; all more or less contributed to keep up this raiser's 
reputation. The same cannot be said of Clown and Singularity, 
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two more notched ugly varieties, after the style of Haiulequin, From 
the circumstance of no more of these varieties appearing since, we may 
infer that they did not “ go down,” and it had been better, perhaps, if 
they had never been “ sent out.” A few more good flowers must be 
hastily mentioned. Mr. Bragg’s Palstafp, not by any means fault* 
less, has proved a first-rate stage and exhibition flower, Mr. Hoyle^i 
•Pkince op Orange stands unrivalled for brightness of colour ; and 
his ^Christabee, Crispina, Lord Stanley, Lord Gough, Nandee, 
•Nonsuch (evidently only the precursor of the renowned Occella- 
tum), and •Satisfaction are mostly beautiful productions, though, 
from some cause or other, they have not appeared on the exhibition 
tables. Mr. Gaines’s Electra, The Moor, •Flying Dutchman (of 
splendid form), Princess Helena, and Grenadier, with Turner’s 
Rowena, Walton’s Antagonist, Stones’s Corregio, Cock’s Sikh, 
and Walker’s Purity, complete a list, of which it may be said nearly 
all have proved themselves to be good acquisitions. And here our pro- 
gress must of necessity end. It would be premature to criticise Ajax, 
Alibi, and a bright galaxy of as yet untried beautiful flowers, for suf- 
ficient time has not yet elapsed for them to have got into general culti- 
vation ; that they are worthy of being so is proved by their occupying 
such high places at the various exhibitions as seedlings ; and when another 
season or two has passed away they may occasion another article to be 
written, perhaps from the hand by which these random recollections 
have been thus brought to a close. In writing adieus it is to be hoped 
that nothing has appeared to give offence to any parties ; if errors or 
omissions have been committed, it has been simply in ignorance, and 
excuses are begged for them ; and Orion ” here ventures to hope 
that this may not be the last time he shall have the pleasure of giving 
“ the Progress of the Pelargonium.” 

(A history of this extensive and justly popular flower was very de- 
sirable ; and our respected correspondent has our sincere thanks, and 
we think he is entitled, too, to the thanks of all admirers of Pelar- 
goniums, for the faithful and interesting particulars which are contained 
in the papers which have been compiled ; and we hope from year to 
year to be favoured by him with an annual continuation of ** the Pro- 
gress of the Pelargonium.” — Conductor.) 


ON CINERARIAS. 

BY A LONl>ON AMATEUR GROWER. 

I THINK this very extensive and lovely-blooming family of plants is not 
sufficiently brought before the readers of your Magazine, nor recom- 
mended as their merits entitle them to. I have grown a number of the 
best varieties, besides a great quantity of seedlings, my own raising, for 
several years ; and not having seen any exhibited at the London shows 
so well grown as my own, I am induced to give you a few hints relative 
to cultivating them to satisfaction. 

Compost. — Equal parts of good yellow loam, leaf-mould, and well- 
rotted manure, having a liberal drainage of broken pot, over which lay 
a few pieces of chopped turf. 


2 c 2 
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SsEDLiNOS* — Seed is generally to be had ripe early in the year, 
about May ; sow a portion of it rs soon as gathered, and the plants 
being potted off in large sixties, and then repotted, will bloom through 
winter. Sow another portion towards the end of July, pot the plants, 
too, into large sixties, and they will bloom from the beginning of April 
till midsummer. The best place to grow the stock in is a dry pit- 
frame. Though the Cineraria delights in warm moist atmosphere in 
its principal growing state, yet in winter, if kept damp^ the leaves are 
very liable to rot at their stalks. If the pit has a fire-flue, or other 
means of warming, it is of advantage to dry up extra moisture, as well 
as protect in extreme frost from injury : the plants will not bear the 
least frost uninjured. Have the plants near to the glass, whether they 
be kept in a pit or greenhouse, and admit air wlien the weather is dry, 
in order to keep the plants robust and dwarf. They do not like a 
strong current of wind blowing against the leaves; they are easily 
broken by it. During spring cold easterly winds often prevail ; do 
not allow them to blow direct against tlie plants ; they suffer much 
when not so protected. A warm shower of rain is beneficial, and the 
lights may be taken off to admit it ; or, whilst growing freely, syringe 
over head once a-day. Always repot when the one which the plant is 
in is full of roots. If allowed to he pot-bou7id^ the plants soon become 
sickly and perish. 

By having the stock in a pit-frame, a portion may be taken to bloom 
in a greenhouse, sitting-room, &c., successively. The early-raised 
plants may be brought into bloom by November, and the succession 
kept up till midsummer with perfect success. 

To perpetuate fine varieties, they may readily be increased by suckers. 
As soon as the plants have done blooming, give them less water in pro- 
portion, or they will rot at the roots. Allow the main blooming stems 
to gradually die away ; and as the leaves become withered, pinch them 
off. After blooming, take away a portion of the surface soil, two or 
more inches deep, and replace it with fresh compost, in order to en- 
courage the growth of suckers. Plants that have done blooming, after 
the beginning of May, should be turned out of their pots entire into a 
pr^ared border, tliat is shaded from mid-day sun; here they soon 
begin to flourish, and produce suckers freely. By taking away the 
strongest suckers first to pot off, a succession will generally be pro- 
duced, so that a prolonged season of having blooming plants from these 
may be obtained as easily as by seedlings. 

The raising and proving of seedlings is a most interesting employ- 
ment ; they are easily raised, require but little attention, and soon dis- 
play their flowers, not having to wait for a long period to ascertain the 
character of the plant. They bloom in profusion, are beautiful, and 
many of them diffuse a delightful peifume, most amply repaying for 
any attention, and are ornamental through the entire gloomy months of 
winter, either in the greenhouse or sitting-room ; and having once 
obtain^ a few varieties of fine form and rich colours, a stock for a 
generation can be perpetuated by seed or suckers. 
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BRIEF REMARKS. 

Autumnal Scenes, by Charlotte. — Those who have looked upon 
the shadows of the trees as they are reflected upon the ground at this 
season of the year cannot fail at being struck by the beautiful forms 
which they present. Every twig and branch is as clearly made out as 
if drawn with a dark pencil upon white paper ; there you see endless 
patterns for embroidery and netting, open work, square or diamond* 
shaped threads, that seem to run into squares and ovals, crossing and 
turning in every imaginable direction. In frosty weather, almost 
every object we look upon is beautifully marked ; from the ragged 
flakes that hang upon the moss-covered boughs ; the crimson berries, 
that seem encrusted with the whitest silver ; the dark leaves of the 
evergreens, along which run pearly lines of frost-work; the bladed 
g^rass, spangled all over with minute pearls, down to the starry and 
diverging rays, which every little hollow that contained water has 
assumed — all are beautiful. 

But pick up the skeleton of a leaf when only the minute fibres are 
left, hold it between your eye and the light, and you will confess that 
never did lady wear a lace collar, woven in the finest frame, of so fine 
and delicate a texture as the net-work of the fallen leaf ; and the 
graceful Cup-moss, when closely examined, is shaped in the forms of 
the most delicate cups, and urns, and vases, pale and dark green, and 
chased with silver, and all as neatly wrought as if they had come from 
the hand of the most skilful artist. 

Whilst there is much for the naturalist to admire in the beau 
tiful appearance of the crystallization of hoar frost on the trees and 
shrubs, and if examined the crystal will be found different in form on 
every different tree or shrub, there are in our own “ fair land ’’ now-a- 
days more cheering scenes in “ Nature’s open vegetable field,” to me 
far more pleasing than crystal frost and snow in all their forms of 
beauty. 

At this gloomy season of the year all flowers are valuable and cheer- 
ing, especially those growing in the open air. Last December the 10th 
the day was so beautiful that I could not resist the temptation of a 
ramble in a neighbouring wood, for there was a dryness about the fallen 
leaves such as I had but rarely seen in winter. Wandering onward I 
arrived at a little dell. One side was in shade ; on the other the golden 
sunshine slept Strange, there was also a rich yellow light on the 
shady side of the dell. On a nearer approach I saw hundreds of Prim- 
roses in full flower ; pale and beautiful, there they stood, throwing a 
sweet fragrance all around. Such a discovery, a few days before 
Christmas, would have been a fortune to a London flower-seller ; and 
had they been dug up by the roots, and ofiered for sale, a whole dell 
full might have been disposed of in one day. Here and there, on sunny 
banks, I saw a profusion of the lovely pale blue Violets ; and in 
beauteous contrast a neighbouring hedge-bottom was adorned with the 
bright yellow Buttercup, A pretty grassy glade, too, was bes^ngled 
wdth the ever-admired Day*s-eye, or Daisy, especially attracting my 
attention to infantile hours, when beads of such I had formed. On 
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either hand the Holly was displaying its rich green hue, and profusely 
adorned with their splendid scarlet and red berries, forming some of the 
brightest ornaments of the season. The Ivy, too, hung aloft in the 
richest green, bearing its thousand corymbous heads of flowers ; while 
the Wild Bose-hips and haws, glittering like beads in thousands, highly 
gladdened the scene. The wood being part of a rich nobleman’s 
domain, where pheasants in multitudes were preserved, and as these 
beautiful birds are fond of the fruit of the Snowberry, a vast number of 
clumps had been planted. Now, the bushes being five feet high, and in 
full bearing condition, the innumerable white berries, hanging like so 
ma^y pearls, added beauty to the scene ; and the rich colours of other 
adorn^ plants appeared more brilliant by closer contrast.^ By the 
sides of some wdks which had been formed, and leading from the 
mansion, evergreen and other shrubs had here and there been planted 
for ornament. Tlie surface soil being formed (I examined it) of loam, 
peat, and the decayed leaf-mould, it proved admirably adapted to the 
growth of those plants. Bhododendrons abounded in the hollows, and 
in summer must be gay indeed. Large plots, too, of the charming 
Berberis aquifolia, with its leaves of varied hues of colour, from the 
brightest shining gpreen to the richest crimson, produced a striking 
eflect ; and whilst in spring the vast profusion of rich yellow blossoms 
must be gay beyond imagination, now the bushes are laden with its 
clusters of fine blue berries. As if to give in every movement a more 
enchanting view, a number of the very ornamental Spindle trees or 
bushes had been interspersed. There were three species now bowing 
their heads beneath the vast numbers of their pendulous fruit. The 
rich red exterior, in contrast witli tlie fine orange-coloured berries, 
rendered them most charming objects. To change the scene, some new 
species of Thorns had been planted, and some were most admirably 
decorated with fine fruit. Those having yellow berries were situated 
to give gTeater contrast to the black and scarlet of others. Some had 
fruit as large as cherries, inviting both to sight and taste.* 

Ill appropriate banks I observed the Mountain-ash branches bend- 
ing with their large terminal heads of brilliant scarlet fruit. The 
Arbutuses were in bloom, and at the same time bad a profusion of large 
fine fruit to additionally adorn them. The dry subsoil seemed to pro- 
mote their fruit-bearing properties. The Lauristinus stood in the fore- 
most rank, and its waxy-white heads of blossoms were in vast profusion. 
To afibrd a refuge for the game, large plots of the fruit-bearing Privet, 
clothed with panicled beads of its black berries, were not the least 
interesting objects ; and a second source of shelter was supplied in the 
appropriate tracts of the pretty yellow-blossomed Furze, or Whin, a 
quantity of which was in bloom. 

The nearer the mansion, the greater the variety of tree, shrub, and 
flower. My notes of all I admired are too lengthy for the present, and 
will be sent for another Number. I must, however, add, I was privi- 
leged to view the well-kept flower-gardens ; and the grandest sight of 


* The two best are Cratfiegus aronia, yellow-fruited, and C. oricntalis, scarlet- 
fhnted, very large and abundant. — Condcctob* 
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my day’s ramble was to behold a border, sixty odd yards long and two 
broad, filled with apparently every variety of beautiful Chrysanthe* 
mums. This finishing sight was a treat so unexpected and rich, that on 
reaching home and describing my treat, a friend, a celebrated florist, 
sat down and penned the following particulars on this tribe of flowers • 

China having poured her autumnal gifts so abundantly into our 
gardens, parterres, &c., the winter of those places is considerably 
shortened ; and of all the floral beauties which that fertile country has 
afforded us, none has so much contributed towards enlivening the 
autumn season as the favourite flower of the Chinese Mandarins, the 
Chrysanthemum. Tiie name is derived from the Greek chrysos^ gold, 
and anthosj a flower. This was given because the kind most familiar 
to the Gfreeks produced flowers of a golden colour. 

The Chinese Chrysanthemum was first introduced into England in 
1764, Miller having received it from Nimpu, and cultivated it in the 
Botanic Garden at Chelsea ; but it was lost, and introduced again by 
Monsieur Blanchard, a merchant of Marseilles, who brought the well- 
remembered variety from China to France in 1789, from whence 

it was sent to England in 1795, and was then sold at a very high 
price by the London nurserymen, and introduced into the conserva- 
tories and greenhouses of the wealthy. It soon escaped, however, from 
such confinement; and long ago it had spread to every part of the 
island, ornamenting the casement of the cottager, as wdl as the esta- 
blishments of the opulent, with its beauties. 

The attention of nurserymen and florists on the continent has lately 
been particularly directed to raising new and improved varieties. Very 
great success has resulted, both in the large-flowered section and that 
of the Minima, or Pompones, Some of the latter section are veiy 
beautiful ; fine plants, properly bloomed, have a most ciiarming appear- 
ance, being like so many neat small Eanuuculus blooms, or in other 
cases like the neatest double Daisies. — ( To he continued,') 

New Dahlias of 1851, by Mr. Glenny. — Scarlet A full- 

sized bold symmetrical flower, well cupped. The centre tolerably well 
up, face go^, and outline unexceptionable. As times go, decidedly an 
acquisition to the bright scarlet class. 

Dr, Frampton, — A beautiful model of a flower, white ground, but 
edged deeply with rosy purple ; one of the very best forms we possess, 
as good as the Dahlia King, and without its fault of reflexing. Under 
medium size as grown near London. 

Sir F, Thesiger, — A lovely rose, of fine form, beautiful outline, 
and good face ; shown variously, and sometimes indifferent, but on some 
occasions unexceptionable : it is not the colour of our other roses, bu^ 
richer, and a medium size. 

Bch . — A scarlet of abundant stuff, good outline, and symmetrical ; 
centre very solid, but a little sunk. A flower to all appearance de- 
sirable among the dense red. 

Sir Richard Whittington, — A remarkable colour, clarety purple ; 
a fine model, but rather coarse in the petals ; centre better than the 
average, and outline good. For a new colour, as well as a better than 
average shape, desirable. 
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Arid. — ^White, as sho^Fn ; ^neral avei^e of qualities respectable, 
but nothing extraordinary. If constant, it will be very useful, as we 
last year said of the Queen of the West, which, however, has so far 
prov^ quite the reverse, though we shall not give it up. 

Una. — ^Also a white ; but will, as generally grown, be, we think, 
loose, though \i is scarcely fair to speak of a thing seen only once. 

Laura Lavington. — A new coloured fancy, dull bronzy salmon or 
fawn colour, tipped with white. Perfectly new, and better than average 
form among the &.ncies. 

Triumphant. — The' only fancy we have seen that will do to show as 
a self. It is a bold crimson scarlet, showing the backs of the petals a 
good deal, but comes up tolerably well ; as a tipped flower it tops all 
the fancies, and it has been shown three tipped, and three self in the 
seedling stand. 

Annie Salter. — A perfectly novel fancy variety, white in the centre, 
pinky lilac towards the side, and tipped rose. 

Kossuth. — Fancy red and white, fuller than the average, and likely 
to^be useful as an improvement. 

Miss Ward. — Not a beat on Mrs. Hansard, but of a similar colour, 
and occasionally quite equal. 

Miss Wentworth. — A light flower, with a tip that shades off* inwards 
to a white. The only time we saw it the specimens were quite up to 
any of the cupped light flowers, the outline good, and the face bold ; 
eye better than average. 

Morning Star. — Brilliant orange-scarlet; is an acquisition for its 
colour, though no advance in form. 

Louisa Glenny^ yellow ; Robert Montgomery^ dark crimson ; Rose 
of England^ very bright pink ; we have only seen the single blooms 
of: so far as these went they are very promising. 

These are all we can say anything about, out of very nearly six hun* 
dred varieties we saw during the season. 

Candle Tree of Panama. — ^A production, less beautiful but 
equally singular, is the Palo de Velas, or Candle Tree (Parraentiera 
cereifera, Seem.) This tree is confined to the valley of the Chagres, 
where it forms entire forests. In entering them, a person might almost 
&ncy himself transported into a chandler’s shop. From all the stems 
and lower branches hang long cylindrical fruits, of a yellow wax colour, 
so much resembling a candle as to have given rise to the popular appel- 
lation. The fruit is generally from two to three, but not unfrequently 
four, feet long, and an inch in diameter. The tree itself is about 
twenty-four feet high, with opposite trlfoliated leaves, and large white 
blossoms, which appt^r throughout the year, but are in greatest abun- 
dance during the rainy season. The Palo de Velas belongs to the 
natural order Crescentiaceas, and is a Parmentiera, of which genus, 
hitherto, only one species, the P. edulis, De Cand., was known to exist. 
The fruit of the latter, called Quauhxilote, is eaten by the Mexicans ; 
while that of the former serves fur food to numerous herds of cattle. 
Bullocks especially, if fed with the fruit of this tree, Guinea Grass, and 
Batotilla (Ipomosa brachypoda, Bent.) soon get &t. It Is generally 
admitted, however, that the meat partakes in seme degree of the peou* 
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liar apple-like smell of the fruit ; but this is by no means disagreeable, 
and easily prevented, if, for a few days previous to the killing of the 
animid, the food is changed. The tree produces its principal harvest 
during the dry season, when all the herbaceous vegetation is burned 
up ; and on that account its cultivation in tropical countries is espe- 
cially to be recommended : a few acres of it would effectually prevent 
that want of fodder which is always most severely felt after the periodi- 
cal rains have ceased. — Hooker* s Journal of Botany, 

Hollyhocks. — Now is the best time to plant these noble flowering 
ornaments, in order to bloom satisfftctory the next season. A selection 
ought to be grown in every garden. The improvement in form and 
size within the last few years has been great. The properties of thick 
petals, with even (not notched) edges is now considered essential to a 
good flower. I'he centre florets should be compact, rise and extend so 
as to form half a globe, and the outer petals to fonn a complete circle, 
and not to extend more than half an inch beyond the rising centre. 
The following varieties are considered the best : — Model of Perfection, 
chocolate and white ; Queen, blush ; Coccinea, rich red ; Enchantress, 
deep pink ; Pulchella, light rose ; Rosea grandiflora, rosy-pink ; 
Mr. Cliarles Baron, pink and salmon ; Ob^cura, mottled grey and 
purple ; Fireball, light red ; Magnum Bonum, dark maroon ; 
Aurantia, orange and red ; Bicolor, purple and white ; Purpurea 
Elegans, rich purple ; Sulphurea Perfecta, pure ; Comet, ruby red ; 
Attraction, veined chocolate and white ; Delicata, French white ; and 
Walden Gem, a rosy ruby-red. • 


MISCELLANEOUS SECTION. 

Review. — A Treatise on the Cultivation of the Chrysanthemum, By 
William Ivory, Gardener to the Rev. George Chetwode, Chilton 
House, Thame, Oxon. 

Within the last four years there has been a sui^rising improvement in 
the culture of this charming tribe of flowers. The blossoms are pro- 
duced now nearly double the size of what we had previously seen. In 
confirmation of the \ast improvement, those of our readers wno have 
attended the exhibitions at Stoke Newington and Highgate, near 
London, have had ample evidence in the splendid specimens shown. 
The author of the treatise we now notice is an equally successful culti- 
vator : on plants about two feet high he has as many as a dozen flowers ; 
and of the larger-growing class some of the blossoms are nearly a span 
across. And of the compact growing varieties they are like the best 
double Dahlia blossoms, both for size and perfection. Mr. Ivory’s 
success has been so remarkable, that be has been induced to publish his 
mode of treatment in a neat pamphlet. The following extracts will 
give our readers some idea of its excellence ; and we beg to assure 
them that every lover of this tribe of flowers wdll be amply recompensed 
by a perusal of the work. Mr. Ivory merits that encouragement, and 
we trust he will receive it. Speaking of blindness,” he says : — 

It is of the utmost importance to have the cuttings of a moderate 
growth and size, not the coarse flabby-leaved ones, similar to those pro- 
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duced from deep suckers ; but such as are produced from the old stems 
just beneath the sur&ce, which are firmer in their texture, and strike 
more freely. Indeed it is of the greatest moment to secure this con* 
dition, for success depends more upon securing plants of uniform growth, 
and so preventing their going what is called ^ blind,’ than upon any* 
thing elM, as I have many times proved. Last season was a noted one 
with growers, inasmuch as great numbers of plants went blind. Some 
attributed the defect to one cause, and some to another ; but I am satis* 
hed that selecting improper cuttings has more to do with it than any 

The soil he uses for the first potting is equal parts of loam and leaf- 
mould, with a little sand. In potting for the last time in the middle of 
July be uses eight-inch pots for blooming them in, with soil of three 
parts loam and one part rotten dung, plcming only one piece of crock 
at the bottom of the pot for drainage. After the plants are stopped 
and the pots filled with roots, so soon as the side shoots are two or three 
joints in length, he gives them, for the first time, sdme weak liquid 
manure, prepared by mixing either a bushel of sheep droppings or soot 
in a large tub of water, which must be well stirred up, and then allowed 
to settle ; he then well dilutes it again with soft water before using it, 
which is two or three times a-week, but not oftener. In thinning the 
plants he says : — 

So soon as the side shoots are three or four joints long, look them 
over and reduce them to the number required. Such kinds as Annie 
Salter^ Queen of Yellows, Defiance, L’Ange Gardien, and all with 
similar free habits, I allow from twelve to eighteen shoots ; if veiy fine 
blooms are required, thin them out to twelve ; if a larger number are 
desirable, they will carry eighteen, but which, of course, will be smaller. 
These plants look very beautiful w'hen pro|>erly sticked out ; such kinds 
as the Duke, Cluster^ Yellow, Queen of the Gipsies, Formosum, and 
Nonpareil, from ten to twelve blooms. 

It siiould here be observed, with regard to those late kinds, the 
cuttings of which were directed to be put in by the third week in May, 
are also to be pott€<l and stopped each time in advance of the early 
sorts, as the shoots require longer to mature themselves. In thinning 
out the shoots, leave them equally distributed, so as to form a hand* 
some uniform plant ; if* succours appear from the bottom, stop them 
just above the soil, as they may be useful after a time, in case a few of 
the bottom leaves go ofiT. The Queen of Yellows is liable, after stop- 
ping, to produce two or three veiy strong shoots from the top, and grow 
quite away from the lower ones : these strong shoots must be removed 
as soon as they appear ; if not, they will spoil the plants quite. I re* 
commend to grow several plants of Vesta, Pilot, Nonpareil, and tlm 
Bride, where convenient, they being four of the finest ever raised, are 
distinset colours, and of good habit.’* 

Treaiment of the Plants after Housed , — At this time, in most 
gardens there are empty cucumber and melon pits, or vineries ; now in 
those pits where a m^orate bottom-heat (frcmi 65*^ to 70^) can be 
secured, is just the place for them, to be plunged to half tiie depth of 
the pots, which beat is to be maintained until the buds begin to expand, 
or until the ftmt week ia Novmaber. The efiects of the pots being full 
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of firm sound roots, the bottom-heat and dry air will soon be perceptible* 
Before plunging the plants, let the surface of the soil become quite dry, 
so that if bad weather sets in, the foliage will not be choked with damp, 
nor will mildew attack them, which is sure to be the case when sur- 
rounded by stagnant moist air. In watering the plants after plunging, 
be careful not to wet the surface of the soil in which they are plunged : 
I have proved the importance of attending to this. Give plenty of air 
day and night, only exclude from frost and rain both the foliage and 
buds, the last named in particular, for if wetted now they are apt to be 
one-sided. In plunging, give plenty of room ^ and if in pits, have the 
lights off as much as possible. At all times endeavour to secure a 
circulation of air ; if this is not done, the foliage cannot prepare food 
for the bud, the footstalk becomes weak and lank, and the leaf turns 
yellow. Where bottom-heat cannot be secured, set the plants out thinly 
in houses, and by all means keep the air dry and moving, watering the 
roots at ^1 times with water at from 65° to 70^, which will in some 
measure answer the purpose. Without bottom-heat 1 have never been 
able to produce blooms anything like in point of size and form as with 
it. Those kinds which come semi-double in a usual way, will come 
perfectly double under this treatment; indeed, in all kinds it forces the 
centre out, so as to form a perfect flower, approaching in size and form 
a first-rate Dahlia. When the plants are plunged, lift them up now 
and then, as, if they root through the bottom, those roots in the pots 
will become inactive and die. As tlie centre of the blooms begin to 
come up, withdraw them from the heat gradually, and stick them 
according to taste. Many kinds are better left as they grow, unless 
intended for exhibition, when they must be secured to prevent bruising; 
but plants grown in this way, in a few weeks (the slioots being of equal 
strength, able to support themselves, clothed with foliage to the bottom, 
and eighteen or twenty inches in height), are very different to manage, 
and move from place to place, to the naked lank things too often seen. 
If, in any stage of growth, mildew' attack them, which is generally on 
the under side of the leaf, fill a common dredging-box with flower of 
sulphur, turn the plant upside down, then dredge it, and let it remain 
on ; it will prove a safe and sure stop to its ravages, which, if neglected 
and allowed to spread, will certainly spoil the foliage. When the 
blooms are fully expanded (which they will be after tho middle of 
November), keep the roots rather drier than usual, w'atering them in 
the morning ; by this treatment the blooms will remain perfect for five 
or six weeks. I have had some kinds quite fresh up to the begiuning 
of January.” 

Summary . — “ Put in the cuttings from the middle of May to the 
middle of June, have all potted-off by the middle of July, have them 
all placed in the blooming pots by the first week in August, and all 
stopped within the first ten days of August ; let all the plants be plunged 
Into bottom-heat (where convenient), and protected from wet ^d cold, 
by the middle of October, and if all goes on well, they will be in bloom 
by the middle of November ; so that the whole time occupied, from 
oommenoing with the cuttings to the time of their being in f ull bloomy 
is about twenty weeks/’ 




XK THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
rpHE Chrysanthemum Is the most valuable plant we have 
JL for autumn decoration, either for the greenhouse or 
the flower-garden ; it fills up a blank that no other plant we have could 
do. It supplies a profusion of beauty of almost every colour. It has 
become a desideratum in all well-managed flower-gardens, having the 
facility to plant a proper proportion of the most showy kinds, which 
ornament them, when the season keeps open, up to December. This 
autunm they are injured somewhat earlier than usual. In order to have 
the flower-garden lively as possible, the succession to Chrysanthemums 
must be made up with evergreen shrubs ; it is readily done at a trifling 
cost by plunging in potted plants of Lauristinus, Aucuba, myrtle- 
leaved, broad-leaved, and variegated Box; gold and silver-striped, 
green-leaved, yellow and crimson-berried Hollies ; Arbutus, Rhododen- 
dron, Mabonia aquifolia, Phillyrea, Arbor vitse. Bay, Kalmia latifolia, 
dwaif Laurels, Daphne pontica, Cedars, &c. A ga^en thus furnished 
produces a very cheering appearance ; and those who have not seen one 
so ornamented cannot adequately conceive of its beauty and finished 
neatness. This attention most amply repays for the small expense, 
producing a lively appearance, instead of having bare beds for several 
months. If any Tulip-bulbs be still out of ground, plant them as early 
as possible. 

There are a number of very handsome single and double varieties of 
Anemones, which are highly ornamental to a flower-garden, in hether in 
patches in the beds, or as an edging. To bloom well next season they 
must be planted immediately. 

The Gentiana acaulis is a most charming spring flower, suited ad- 
mirably for edging or patches. Its intense blue flowers, in contrast 
with Anemones, Hepaticas, and similar early-blooming plants, is very 
striking. Attention will be necessary to protect the tender kinds of 
herbaceous by a layer of dry leaves, pots, boughs or branches of ever- 
greens, &c.. also the stems of tender climbing and other Roses, by tying 
a covering of furze over them, that, whilst it fully protects, admits sut- 
ficiency of air for the well-being of the plant. 

Auriculas and Polyanthuses will require plenty of air in fine weather, 
and but little water. The like attention will be required to Carnations, 
Pinks; Ac., kept in Pots. Dahlia roots should be looked over, to see 


if any are moulding or likely to damage. Let the roots be dry before 
they are laid in heaps. Newly-planted shrubs should be secured to 
stakes, so that they are not loosened by the wind. Pots of Carnations 
and Fit^teet should be placed in a situation where they may have free 
air, and be lalsed above the ground. If they are under glass, it will 
be much b|tter than when expe^ to the wet and severity of the winter, 
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or many will, in all probability, be destroyed. Where it is desirable to 
leave patches of border flowers undistributed, reduce them to a suitable 
size by cutting them round with a sharp spade. When it is wished to 
have a vigorous specimen, it is requisite to leave a portion thus undis* 
turbed. Ten-we^s’ Stocks and Mignonette, in pots for blooming early 
next spring, to adorn a room or greenhouse, must not be over-watered, 
and be kept from frost. A cool frame, well secured by soil or ashes at 
the sides, and plenty of mats or reeds to cover at night, will answer 
well. During hard frosts, if additional soil be required for flower-beds 
upon grass lawns, advantage should be taken to have it conveyed at the 
time, so that the turf may not be injured by wheeling. Pits or beds 
for forcing Boses, &c., should be prepared early in the month. Tan 
or leaves are most suitable, unless there be the advantage of hot water 
or steam. New-planted shrubs of the tender kinds should have their 
roots protected by laying some mulch. Suckers of Boses, &c., should 
now be taken off and re-planted for making bushes, or put in nursery 
rows. Soils for compost should now be obtained. Beds of Hyacinths, 
Tulips, &c., should have occasional protection. Any roots not planted 
may successful!} be done, in dry mild weather, till February. Sweet 
Violets : plant these little gems as much as possible along the sides of 
walks, near seats, rooms, banks, under trees, &c. ; they are so highly 
fragrant as always to be acceptable, and more especially being early 
spring flowers. Encourage all the spring ornaments as much as pos- 
sible : Crocusses are pretty flowers, always gay in sunshine, and give a 
peculiar cheerfulness to every place they occupy ; never be sparing in 
quantity of them near a dwelling-house. Do not omit the flrst flower 
that awakes thee from the repose of winter, 

A flower that first in this sweet garden smil’d. 

To virgins sacred, and the Snowdrop styl’d.” 

IK THE STOVE. 

Aconites, Crocuses, Violets, Mignonette, Stocks, Tulips, Cyclamens, 
Narcissus, Lilies of the Valley, Hepalicas, Primroses, China Prim- 
roses, Persian Irises, Cupheas, Hyacinths, Pinks, Carnations, Tree 
Carnations, Heliotropes, Scarlet Geraniums, Salvias, Gardenias, Boses, 
Azaleas, Cinerarias, Jasmines, Honeysuckles, Deutzias, Bhododendrons, 
Persian Lilacs, Bhodoras, Bibes, Mezereums, Correas, &c., required 
to bloom from January, should be brought in early in the present 
month. The plants should be placed at first in the coolest part of the 
house ; never allow them to want water. Pots or boxes containing 
bulbous-rooted flowering plants, as Hyacinths, Narcissus, Persian Irises, 
Crocuses, &c., should occasionally be introduced, so as to have a suc- 
cession of bloom. Many persons who take a delight in growing 
Hyacinths or other bulbous plants, for adorning a room or window, in 
winter or early in spring, have been frequently disappointed by the 
abortiveness of some and weakness of others. This principally arises 
from the inability of the plant to develop itself with a rapidity equal to 
tlie quantity of moisture it imbibes, on account of its u]>per surface 
being acted upon too immediately by the atmosphere ; hence arises the 
necessity of covering the bulb. That such is a flict is evidenced by the 
admirable and certain success of nearly every bulb, especially Hyacinths, 
that is covered with about mx inches of old spent bwrk or ashes. This 
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or some similar light material should always be used. Even bulbs 
int^ded to bloom in glasses Ve prefer starting in the cold bark, and 
then transferring them to the glasses when the roots are about two 
inches long. Where such coveriE^ is not adopted, the pots or glasses 
should be kept in a dark place till the roots are two or three inches 
long, and then bring them to the light. Always use water for the 
glasses that is just aired ; cold water gives a cheek which greatly injures 
the roots, and consequently the bloom. Cactus plants that have been 
kept out of doors, or in the greenhouse, should occasionally be brought 
into the stove for flowering, which gives a succession. If any of the 
forced plants be attacked with the green fly, a syringe with diluted 
tobacco-water will destroy them. If the leaves appear bit, and turn 
brown (the effect of damage by red spider), a syringe of soap-suds at 
the under side of the leaves is effectual to destroy them. The glutinous 
substance remaining, not only kills those it is applied to, but prevents 
others returning there. The old Eranthemum pulchelluiu, with its fine 
blue flowers, Justicia speciosa, Gesneriee zebrina, Justicia pulcherrima, 
Aphellandria cristata, Poinsettia pulcherima, Oestrum aurantiacum, 
and Begonia fuchsioides, are fine winter ornamental blooming plants. 

XK THE 0BEEKHOUSE. 

As much fire as will barely keep out frost will only be necessary, and 
for the purpose of drjing up damp arising from foggy nights, or from 
watering. All possible air should be admitted in the day-time; but 
mind to keep the plants from damage by frost. The plants must not 
be watered overhead. Some of the Chrysanthemums that are grown 
in }>ots and taken into the greenhouse will be found to have pushed a 
number of suckers. If the offsets are wanted for the increase of the 
kind, it is advisable to pinch off the tops, so as to prevent their ex- 
hausting the plant and weakening the flower. If the flower-buds are 
thinned out freely, it conduces to the increased size of those left. If 
the offsets are not wanted, it is best to pull up the suckers entire. 
Attention will be required to watering, as the roots absorb much if 
gpven : give manure- water occasionally. If the plant is allowed to 
wither, it checks the flower, whether in bud or expanded. fSo much 
do we admire this handsome genus of flowers, that we are fully per- 
suaded their beautiful blossoms, exhibited in form and colour, will most 
amply repay for any labour that may be bestowed on the plants. If 
seed be desired, retain the blooming stems on the plants, and keep them 
for some time in an airy warm situation to perfect. 

Dahlia seed is best retained in the hiads as grown, spread singly 
where they will not be liable to mould, and kept in a dry but not too 
hot a situation ; being thus kept in the chaff, the small seed will not 
shrivel, but be kept plump. The roots must be dried well before being 
put away, or will be liable to rot. Fuchsias and greenhouse plants, 
il^aaded to be inured to the open air, will require to have protection at 
Hke toots, and probably, for the first winter, over the tops too, by furze 
canvas, wicker baskets, mats, If greenhouse plants re* 
syringing over the tops, let it be done on the morning 
jAstLr day, when air can be admitted ; and towards evening a gentle 
should be given. Be careful to protect beds of what are tech- 
sleally called florists’ flowers,” should severe weaflier oocur. Cal- 
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ceolarias that were cut down and re-potted last month will require 
attention, not to water too much, or they will damp off. Keep them 
in a cool situation. Whilst in a cool and moist atmosphere, the shoots 
will often push at the underside numerous rootlets. Where such are 
produced, the roots should be taken off and potted ; they make fine 
plants for next season, and are more easily propagated now than at any 
other season. Pelargonium plants for exhibition should be re-potted 
by the middle of this month ; according to the size of the plants must 
be the pots. The smallest-sized pots in which plants are to be when 
shown are the 24*s, eight inches in diameter, and the largest-sized are 
eleven inches in diameter. The plants need not be pott^ into these 
sizes now, but a size less, and in February be re- potted into their final 
pots. The plants must not be crowded together, but be kept apart. 
Cinerarias are often attacked at this season by the green fiy ; let the 
plants be placed in a hot-bed frame, and be fumigated with tobacco- 
smoke at the first appearance of the insects. 

TRAINING PELARGONIUMS TO FORM DWARF RUSHY 

PLANTS. 

Many readers of this Magazine have, doubtless, been struck with the 
dwarf bushy character of the Pelargoniums that have been exhibited 
at the London shows for the last three seasons, for previously, even at 
these shows, the plants were grown lanky and too tall ; but recently 
there has been a most marked improvement, both in the general class, 
as well as the fancy one. Of course to bring the plants into the shape 
they have, the cultivator has to pay some regular attention, so that 
each shoot may occupy the best position, and every shoot to have its 
truss of flowers. The plants may be brought into the desired form by 
pursuing the following method of treatment : — 

Commencing at an early stage of their growth, the young shoots are 
carefully bent down, at proper distances from each other, and secured 
at their desired position by hooked pegs, from the hedges, &c., or 
formed of copper wire. If there is danger of breaking the shoots, by 
bringing them at once as low as may be requisite, viz., the bottom tier 
nearly to the rim of the pot, &c., lower the pegs at two or three times, 
till the proper shape is obtained. When the shoots extend beyond the 
sides of the pot, then a rim of wire being secured close under the edge 
of the pot, the shoots can be secured to it, be properly arranged, and 
they will soon assume a permanent position and form. When the 
plants are to be taken to the show, the scaflblding must be tak^ away, 
and they must appear without artificial assistance. 

This mode of management should commence in spring, with the 
plants W'hich were struck the previous summer : and when such have 
bloomed one season, being pruned in, and push for a second y€^s 
bloom, they will then form the larger blooming specimens for showing. 
It is not usual to keep three years’ old plants of the general class of 
Pelargoniums, but after blooming a second season they are thrown away. 
The fancy class do not grow so vigorous, and the plants can be blomned 
satisfactory for showing for four or more successive seasons. Som^mes 
branches are liable to split at the forh^ tlierefbre before attempting to 
depress them, secure the two together just above their junction. 
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— Laai^tC lOl. 

J^a« 5 ra|ida mimoialblU, xiiL 75. 
Lapsg^ roeea, xvlU. 122. 
f laiiaadiTi 9iiii 25* 

LeicbimralSain^t^ X9,*l. 

— blloba, ix* 187. 
iplendena, xt. 1. 

lipctia mnnaiiftda, xlt* 19A, 
Lislaiithns prince^ xriii. 217. 

Li^ia igne^ 1. 

Lncnlla gratrama, viii. 41. 
^Mbdana, xili. 49. 
l/)rdiun fticb^idca, W* 205. 
Mandevillea suatcoSans, xSi 97. 
Manettia bkso^br, x. 217. 

Martynia framna, x. 121. 

Mitraria ooccmea, xvi 241.^ 

Myosods axorica, xiSL i 
Nemoi^ila 

— aiscoidalis^ xil2t. 

xnaculata, xxSL 1. 

Nerimn oleandaCi^var. tangle, xii. 121. 
Oxalis elegans, xvifi 25. 

Passiflora ouycbii^ viii. 4L 
Paolonia uHperialis, x. 1 95. 
Pelaixonittm, Bridesmaid, viu. 233. 
Defiance, xvi 195. 

— Desdemona, xiii 217. 

Ffasb, fx. 109. 

— Gem of the West, viii 283, 

Gipsy Brides xvii 193. 

— Glory of the West, x. 241. 

Guardsman, xiii 255. 

Heidos, xiii 217. 

Hero of Snrr^ xvi 193. 

— Mary Queen ii Soots, xiv. 241 
Pinto, 3^201. 

— Prince of Waterloo, ix. 169. 

Princess Royal, x. 241. 

roseom steiatom, xix. 194. 

— Sunrise^ x. 241. 

Tom Tbomb’i Bride, xvili. 145. 

Pentas caraea, xU. 14A 
Pentstemon asnrenoi, xvUi 193. 

e^anantbns, xix. 241. 

gentionoides alba^XT. 241, 

gigantea elegans, xit, 75. 

— Owdon^ XV. 241. 

— ITBwan;^ xv. 241. 

Wri^tti ix. 241. 

Petasestylis Bimreseens^ xSi 289. 
PetaiOa xH. 277. 

PbarbityliinbatQS, xix. 75. 

Phlox, Captivalim, xiii 4i9. 

xvii 217. 

PioMM. xt. m 

— Dtiehei* xvii^St 9 . 
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nwnlMtto LtipMtaiu xvi 3« 
Porttil^^^bSlnM^ tS7. 
Potentilla, BHlliioi^ xm Sl^, 

Garnenaiia. viU. 209, 

— insigtiis, xm 25. 

Plaiitli xvil 25. 

Pterodiseiis tpemofiuf, xlL 277. 
Ranuncttliii, 4toitta% zix. 145. 

— Beau^ of Pglfcam, xix, 145. 

Dr, Channing, xviil 217. 

En dwmt^ r , %riiLtl7. 

Felij:, i*. 25. 

— — Flamimofl^ xwL 145. 

— Herbei^ ix. 25. 

- — Lun^ ix. 26. 

— Pertinax, viii 113. 

Premm, viii. 113. 

PiittoeM Boral, xvii. 145. 

•— BegaluL, viii, 113. 
lUiodoMidron, Dalhousiannm, x^di. 2C5. 

jaittiBiOoniiQ, xviij. 291. 

Kibes allndaxn, xi. 169. 

Koellia fsiliata, xi. 97. 

Kondoletia longifiora, xiii. 121. 

Rose, DeroDieuBis, ix. 193. 

Oeant des Batailles, xviii. 73. 

— Narcisse de Salvandy, xix. 49. 
Salyia gesoeriflora, xy. 97. 

Sduzanthoi retusas albus, xvl. 241. 
S<mt4»Ikria Japoniea, xi. 201. 
Sipbocam^lus caadataa, xr. 73. 

cociWos, xiii. 193. 


8|NU«xis, ix. 121. 

Stadijri Dowsiesiit be. 217«^ 
Ste^iasotiui flonbimdiis, sdi. 49. 
T4eioiim wwiiffata, xix. 73. 
Tetratlmt Imtita, xxy. 49. 
Thnnben^ eb^aops, xii 253. 
Torrenia Auatica, xiv. 145. 

oordata, xiy. 217. 

Tremandria xiii. 241. 

Triptilion 8|diiosiiin, xii 49. 
Tritonia aurea, xyL 97. 
Tropceolum aztireuni* xi 1. 

Brickwoodii xiii 1 j46. 

edole, X. 198. 

— Lobbianom, xiii. 25. 

MortziaxmiD, ix. 98. 

sp^iosnni, xy. 193. 

Wagneria&iim, xviii. 49. 

Tulip, Dr. Homer, xix. 200. 

Polydora, xi 25. 

Victoria Regina, xi. 225. 

Turrea labata, xii 49. 

Vasalla floribunda, xiii. 193. 
Verbena, Buistii, viii 137. 

ocrulescens, x. 217. 

— Hendersonii viiL 161. 

Junius, xyH. 49. 

Veronica spmosa, xii 97. 
Vertioordia insigus, vUi. 1. 
Victoria regia, xvi 49. 

Viscaiia ocmata, xii 97. 

Weigelia rosea, xy. 145. 
Zauchnetia Cwfomica, xvi 265. 


OUCHCNA2. AND 2CX80BLLANZDX78. 


A Midland CounUes Florist, reply to, 

xi 122. 

** A Packet of Seed savifl by an Old 
GatAMier/' revifirgnl^'^O. 

**A pntodcal TiMgjbriki wanning 
Bn&dings by Hot ^ater,** review, 

xii 251, 297. 

*<A aelect Descriptive Ca t alogue of 
PJaxi^'* ^review, xviii 163« 

A young Florist, ^vies to^ viii. 187. 

Tulip Grower, advice tp, xi 165. 
Abronia ombellata, remarks on, xvii. 
143. 

Abmiloa vidlblium, euittire oK xsi. 277. 

— remarks on, viii, 230, 

Acama axmatii^aremarka on, xlv. 70. 

prostrate, remarks on, c(. 22| 91. 
Acaems, enltuve of, sejk, 212. 

nmiaiim on» xviii I 24 adx. 134. 

Acams, oadastrogriag ika, x* 235. 
Adihiieiies ooodneai eidtnre of, viii 7 ; 
X. 33^ 

— longlflora, remarks on, x. 117. 


Achimenee luctc, cnlture of, xii 121. 
— culture 0 ^ xiv. 177 j xv. 7, 193 j 

xvi. 232. ^ 

remarks on, xii 223^ xiii 46; 

xvii. 163, 185 ; xvUi 118. 
Aeapanthns nmbellatiis, on the^ x. 144. 
Amga pyramidalis, caltulo 0 ^ xv* 166. 
Alchemilla i^plni^'cultfire ^ xv. 158. 
Allamanda Cxthmca, euUore of, xiii. 

78; xvUi. 114. 

Allamanda^ nenatks oy, xix. 276. 
Allium urwimto, cnRnre of, xv. 167* 
Allspice^ rmnarks on, xiv. 254. ^ 

Aloe, American, raxarks on, xfUi AU 
• remarka'On, xii. 207^ 

Alonaoas, on bedding, xviu, i3^. 
Alstromi^ CbHian, oaltCpi^ xiii. 

270. . 

Alstromeiias, a list xvii 274. 

eohnre of, xvm. 12, 17 V .a 

remarks on, xvH. 273$ XilSf ^30. 

Alnm, applkd to tbe P[ydiimgse» xvi 
116. 

a 2 
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** AanyUfalMeiiv'' tthMt ftoa, xiiL 
ISS. 

Ainarylfli remarics on, xi. 

144, 3M«, 

— — formott, oolture ot viil 6. 

— — Jaoobett, on bloommg, xvil, SU. 

— ooltm xlii. 128 1 xvm 20 j xtIL 
313;xix.42. ^ 

— - on Utooming, xi. 8S1. 

•~**t4nark8 0Q,xLl39; ^^.289; xiiL 
110 £ xviiL 288. 

— — ^ jme, treatment of, xv. 184. 

Amateur Tulip Qrovers, a few words 
to, X. 0A 

America, Sooth, Botanical Expedidon 
in, xr« 208. 

American plants, applying guano to, 
xrili 181. 

— arrai^ment ot, xvili. 169. 

Amborstia nobili^ on, xviii. 316. 

Amottia, on aapplying to plants, x\ii. 
187. 

“An Analysis of Brtdsli Ferns,’* re- 
view, xviii. 238. 

Anagallis, on bedding, xviii iSI. 

remarks on, xiii. 115. 

Ancient Writers on Flowers, on, x. 269. 

Anemone Japonica, on bedding, xviii. 


— _ propagatum of, xvi. 66, 

—— nemorosa, fcmarks on, xv, 55. 

— polsatilla, remarks on, xv. 56. 

ciihare the, x. 35 ; xiii. 308. 

— - on the double, idil 122. 

— on plandiig the, xH 281 . 

lemarks on, vm. 57, 134; iz. 260; 
xix.285. 

AnoBiimieg, a list o( x. 262; idl 273 
xtil 192. 

— — and Hammcolnsei, on taking np, 
xl46. 

— and Talipi^ pemixks on, xii. 48. 
Anattil Seed*, ramarks on, vlii. 109. 
Annuals, a Hat of 31^, xvil 187. 

a lirtof dtebeotMlf-hardy, xv.as. 
a list of Ilia best hatdy, xv. 36. 
-w* Cttltm olj hi the t^ea boite, x v. 
3Mo 

on Uooaiag, xiv. $7, 

T^mtatkM 03, vIS. 60 . 

AaAifym JBthiopiea, coltuie of, xlv. 



• fer raiiii^f aeida,x« 204. 


Araaearta bnbHMa, on fee, xv. 71. 
AristeloahU Mte^fematkieii, xi. 44. 
Armeiia manvma, ooltafe Xv. 166. 
Amotfii StovaSi rematks on, viB. 87, 60, 
62, 108, no, 111, 132, 183, 1^7, 204; 
xl 280; xii. 8. 

Arums, lemarki on, xii 20. 

Alters, Chiua, Gennan, and Turkey, 
remarks on, xlx. 87, 186. 

Astragalus byrolottls, eultureof, xv. 157. 
Astropma, on flowering the, x. 58. 
Atmoqdiere, changes oi; indicated by 
plants, XV. 13. 

— on produdng a mtdst, xiv. 107. 
Auricula, culture of fee, ix. 102, 125. 
Dialogue on tbe coHure of, ix. 77, 

148, 178. 

— on fee, viii. 145. 

seed, remarks on, xH. 170. 

Auriculas, a list of, xiii. 281 ; xiv. 106. 

compost for, xviii. 1 1 5. 

new seedlino, xix. 178. 

properties of, x. 119. 

remarks on, viil 252 ; lx. 190 ; xi. 

91 ; xvii. 184. 

— and Carnations, on preserving, 
ix. 17. 


Australian seeds, remarks on, xill 67. 
Autumn and Antumnal Flowers, on, 
xviii. 273. 


Antuinnal scenes xix. 309. 

Azalea Indicsy a list of new, sdit. 47. 

remarks on, X. 285 1 xviii 67. 

— treatment of, xviii. 6, 230. 

Azaleas, Indian, on, xvii. 320. 

propiMdon of, xvii 312. 

sup^b^ xvi, 255. 

— culture o3 viil 234 ; xiii. 277. 

— on, xi. 19, 184. 

•— and Calceolarias, on, xiv. !89. 

— and Rhododendrons, on, xii. 65 ; 
xvi. 128. 

Balaam, eultuve of, xlx. 132. 

— remarks on; viil 78. 

— remarks on, xiii 307. 

Bark-]^, on a, xfi. 68. 

Beddmgi^ants, renuoks on* xix. 90. 
Beds fer Bowers on lawns, xvi. 183. 

for Ranunculuaes, xvii. 53, 
“Baa-kamrs* Bfannal,^ review, xiv. 
304. 


Bagoniai, a descripcivaliiC of, xiv. 266. 

tmltura of, xftr. 241, 2W. 
Beliidonaa lily, on fee, xvi 306. 
Banavolanl .ftjmaw, fee Oardeoefs’, 
xvfil I7A 

Baufeamia feagifera, ttmrks on, xiv. 
60ixri6A 227i xviLdIfe 


venusta, ramiikioo,xlL Tl; xviii 
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T6SlbltA| tVCfttHMSHt XVi* 81 9« 

BigDODltff the. xvii. 8U. 

BilWgift xebfliii, maarla at, ix. 28, 
Bir6$,mpremrb;ig leeds ftcm. adil 87. 
Bbiek eidfihiir, rmtala at, 204. 

Bletia TankenriUitt, eoltnre of, xiv. 109. 
BoDe4<»t,i!eiiiitttu(oa,Tm^ ix.140. 

Borosia eermlata, culture of, xv. 42. 
Botaaic Excor^oa. uotioe of a, xiv. 21. 
— — GUiidetis, on Kew, thL 161, 185. 
Society of Edklmrgh, xi. 248 

— of Xxmdon, es^lntiime of, 
Tiii. Ill; xl 197, 220; xii. 140; 
xiii. 142, 199, 218; xiv. 26, 200; 
xvii 186, 175; xtiit. 156. 

meeting of, xil 173; xt. 236. 
_ — seedling flowcn at, xix. 175. 
Botany a« applied to HorUcultore, xW. 
223. 

•>— of Western Australia, on, xviL 247. 
— - on the study of, xv. 1 12. 

Bouvardia dava, culture of, xiii. 265. 

— tripbylla, culture of, xv. 204 ; 
xvi. 197. 

«_ — remarks on, xiii. 71. 
Bouvardias, culture oi^ xiii. 77. 

remarks on, xv. 68 ; xviii. 130. 

Box*edging, on the effect of, viii. 243. 
Brachycome iberidifolia, on the, ix. 

217 ; xiii. 140 ; xviii. 93, 

Brasil, the scenery of, xiv. 264, 

— — the vegetation of, xvii, 57. 

Brief notes and correspondence, xvi. 72, 
96, 119. 

Briti^ Association, meeting of thb, xv. 
236. 

— Flowers, xviL 301, 

Brompton Stocks, culture of, xiii. 128. 

remarks on, viii. 132 ; xiv. 


119. 

Broom, remarks on the, xiii. 98. 

Brown Grub, remarks on, ix. 212. 
Brugman^ parvifiora, on, xiii. 238. 

sanguines, culture of, xvi. 64. 

suaveolens. culture of, viii. 5. 

on blooming, xL 271 ; xv. 

211 . 

Brunsvlgia Japonioa, remarks on, xii. 
298 ; xviiL 19. 

Bug, on destfx^ing the American, xii. 
278. 

the mealy, xii. 179; xvii. 71, 

191. 


Bnlhs, hardy culture of, xvii. 246. 
CBctnM, on m yellow, and eeariet peml- 
non, xi. 79, 116. 

— — maarke on grafting, xiv. 167. 
tribe, at pfopagatl^ xii. 105. 
other mtltore of, 

xviL 814.' 

Cactuete, ^tiir4 ][t^xilL 147} alt. 54; 
xfLS07. 


CMtnses, on rairing seedBngs, xvH. 94. 

remarksoU,ilL 111,852; ix. 8^ 

44, 60, 62, 811; x. 167, 266; Xii 
278.896,297; xv.84. 

— 01 } sowing seed xiiL 261. 
Galaatpelis scabrs, propagatloa of; xv. 

4$. 

remarks on, xi. 45. 

Calceolarias, cnltnre of, ix. 73 ; xl. 212 ; 
xii. 78; xBi. 116, 182; xiv. 156; 
xix. 45. 

— form of, Xlx. 880. 

herbaeeoui^ enltore of, viH. 237. 

on cuttings of, x. 267 

on growing seeing; xiL 12. 

on layering, xviii. 262. 

remarks on, ix. 141, 286 ; x. 114, 

102; xii. 227, 271, 275; xiiL 116, 
310; xiv. 1, 183 ; xv. 24; xviii. 112, 
134. 

shrubby, propagaBoii of, xix. 248. 

— to strike, xviii. 67. 

and aral^s, remarks on, xiv. 189 

California, vegetaBon oi xvi. 234, 249, 
275. 

Calls ^tbiopica, remarks on, xiii. 115 
XV. 216. 

Richardia, cnltnre ofj in the open 

air, xiv, 62. 

Calluna vulgaris, culture of, xv, 161. 
Calystegia pubescens, on traininfe xviii. 
249. 

Camellia, on fordng the, xv, 240. 

on the, xi. 93; xvii. 61. 

— Marcbioness of Exeter, on in- 
arcbii^, xiii. 33. 

— — remarics on, x, 69, 91. 

reticula^ on, xix. 39. 

— a descriptive list of, xi. 55, 78; 
xiv. 20, 43, 69, 90. 

Camellias, culture of, xi. 49 ; xiL 1, 25 ; 
XV. 129 ; xviii. 209, 

— on blooming, xi. 209* 

— on grafting, xvii. 84 xviii, 306 
«— on growing in house windows^ ix. 

231. 

— on increariog, xviii. 299. 

— remarks on, viii. 134; ix. 139; x. 
105 ; xi. 53, 78 ; xii. 65, 91 ; xv. 96 ; 

xvii 81; xix. 60, 65. 

— — on the xii 117. 

— standard* remarks at, xviii 316. 
Campanula sAomerata, eultare of, xv. 
161. 

ran^ reaaarks on, xi. 115. 

. culture of, xv. 161. 
iails, culture ^ sTv. 65. 
ranaiks ou, idv. 91, 815; 

xviii 92i xix. 62. 

— fotundilblia, remarks xv. 161. 
CMk#or, on the effeele cCxIB, ft. 
CtMMm of Faaama, m. 81ft. 
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Oaam iridiflG^^ imirlBS oii« adU. 
^CSuniia dapemtat* moftykioii^ idat. Ml. 
.CantoM^ uotioe oft xiac. 171* 

Caaiw, reifimrki MX. 

Cape b^be, ealtare << xyiii 310. 
Ci^eleiiiii mi, xix. 1M* 

Cavaatimi^ eriteiion of a, x, 234; xl. 

285, 

ebiwe bf tlie> x. 68. 

ott Ibotnets of oobof i& the, xi 

286. 

mi laying x. 2. 

— Ott t»e, "W 82, 113. 

— i — best, X, 254, 

prc^ierties of tbe, x. 80, 69. 

T&oBxkn on oaltureoC x. 76. 

show, remarks on a, xin. 22. 

Camalioni, a liit of^ ix. 142; xi, 29, 
56; XyL 243 ; XTiii. 214. 256. 

classes of, described, xviL 315. 

omnpost for, xriii. 310. 

on blooming, In winter, xii. 69. 

on diagrams xix. 76, 180. 

— on drooping, xIt. 297. > 

on exliibititig, xvii. 63; XTiii. 139. 

01, - 

on Impregnating, xi^ii. 16. 

on large blooms, xTii. 226. 

on preserving from rabbits, xiii. G8, 

on preserving, ix. 17 ; x. 2, 102. 

on propagating, vik 175; xviii. 
127. 

• on raising from seed, xvii. 182. 

on the ranning xv. 140; xix. 

181. 

remarks on, ix 188, 21 1, 215, 236 ; 

X. 49, 90; xi. 6; xii. 117,223; xiii. 
186, 212 ; xviii, 256. 

and picoteee, a List of, x. 276 ; xiii. 

1 IB ; xiv. 23, 236 ; xviL 257 ; xix 288. 

f on, xix 132. 

on a show of, xii. 225. 

— ~ on cards, xvii 196. 
on planting, viii. 120. 
on raising, xiv. 207. 

• p ropert i es of, xiii ^83. 

> trial axliibitiofi, xriii 236. 

• winter treatment o^ xviti. 
270, 

and pinks, on laying and piping, 
idf. 279. 

Csivlamine pratra^ remarks on, xv, 
165. 

CM6f for growing plants in, on, xi 214. 
— Mtarki on, 267. 
Ceanp^nees, Milne < 160. 

CpivMpmm, nmnu «, xSL 2»7. 
CnAnN Amm, ia iiM»g 6faia mti, 
xt. W. 


CSuBnostoma podyantlNb r(nn3iki on, 
xiv. 119, 

CMrcaaUaagpaiwrei xvi 116, 
eatpenmMli wkk« xl 77. 
on onlttvaing plioti jiin, xii 134 

— on asaktng^Xiil 83« 
.-~<mstnkii^outtingaia»x 70,358; 

xii 336. 

remafki on, xl 381 ; xii 69| 874 ; 

xiii 46, 69 ; lUf, 184 

Mrsat bono-dnsl on, xii 388, 

Ijfsftt, on xix 134. 

CSieirattthna okerirl, eoltnre cf, xv, 56. 

ManduOlii, on, xvHl 139, 148. 

Chelone barkatx remarks on, xiii 93. 
China, advice xii 69. 

Mr. Fortmie^s vMt to, xvl 12, 

on new plants from, xiv. 213 ; aw. 

227. 

Chinese and Indian ssaleas, propagation 
of, xvii 312. 

gardening, xvi. 308, 

gardens, remarks on, xv. 82. 

primrose, remarks on, xix 112, 

258. 

Chiswick F4te, Jottiaga on, xvUi. 1 73. 
Chlora perfoliata, culture of, xv. 1C4, 
Chodsema varinm, remarks on, x 234. 
Choroecmas, compost for, xviii, 224. 

culture of, xiv. 169 ; xv, 39 ; xvii , 

225. 

— on the, xvi 314 

remarks on, x 168 $ xvii 55. 
Christmas rose, remarks on, xiv. 71. 
Chrysantbemoni) culture of, xl 127; 
xiv. 290; xvi 25; xix 313. 

Inilicum, on the, xix 82, 112. 

on dwarf plauta of, xiii 178 ; xviii. 

65. 

— on the French daisy, xix 79. 

Society, Stoke JNewtngton, xix, 

l7a 

I Cbrysanthemnms, a list xi 271 ; xv. 

I 305; xviii 66. 

1 on, xvi. 380, 

on laying, xvUi. 1 10. 

remarks on, ix. 292 ; x 166, 234 ; 

xii 295, 296, 897; xiii. 307; xiv. 
308. 

Ocendia fiUformis, onltore o( xv. 164. 
Cineraria roicropbylla, remarks on, 
Xf^. 835. 

Cinerarias, a list of, xv. 179. 

— best varietitfk xvi 98, 101. 

cnitiira ix 36; 22; xir. 

57, 97. 


C$iPt0 vmim ^ $!^ 

iTfit ' ; > - * 


on, Xfi 68« 

—^remarks on, xll5) xl8i3; iiv. 
95^ 161; xvii 174; xvik 315; xix, 
66, 138, «97* ^ . 

C8IMII, osdittm of 30. 

orange, eoliare ofr XVI& 384 ^ 
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Clifliil 

Clema^ asnrea mndiflora, on, ivit 

lOd. 

Sieboldii, onltnre of, -?Ul i40* 

•— — ^ tviittfl^ on, *1^ 100. 

— to bloom, xtii, 117. 

— ^ vM*. bioolori cnlttttB o% xr. 

44. 

ClerodfiiMlnM^ rm9aAf$ no, idli. 00 . 
CUantSms annieena, onltare o( xUi* tdO, 
279. 

on gfoving as % staadaid* 

XT. 177. 

'femarki on, tUL 127; ix. 
160; xllilia, 

Ciimbing plaoti, a toplo trollis Ibr, 
xiT. 56. 

CloTs and oarsatioii, on ibe, xril. 197. 
Cobota soandens, onltore of, xl. 5. 
remadcs on, xv. 88. 

Cocblearia officinalis, remarks on, xv. 
155. 

Cockroaches, to destroy, xi. 223, 295. 
Cockscomb, cnlmre of, xiv. 135. 

on the, X. 182, 

Cockscomb^ remarks op, xL 162 ; xii. 
91. 

Combretams, remarks on, xvii. 104. 
Compost for pot*plants, remarks on, 
xiv. 79. 

Conserratory, Kcw Gardens, account of, 
XT. 309. 

— remarks on, x. 162. 

the Chatsworth, xW, 44, 

— and greenhouse, remarks on, ix. 
44. 

Convolvnlns acpinm, culture of, xv. 164. 
(^roniUa glauca, on the, xix. 135. 
Corrsca speciosa, culture xriiL 2^0. 
Corneas, on obtaining hybrid, xiiu 54. ^ 
Cotoneaster microphylla, remarks on, xt. 
284; xiii.310. 

Cow-dung, remarks on, xii. 116. 

Cowslip and primrose, obserrations on, 
XT. 230. 

Crassula coccinca and Tersicolor, on, 
xix. 189. 

Creepafs, on striking, xriii. 235. 

Crocus, a bed 0>r, xviii. 1 12. 

— remarks on, xiv. 22; xt. 96; xix. 
106. 

Crocuses, early, xrii. 302. 

— ^ to ibroe^ xri. 273. 

Crowea saligna, remarict on, ix 93. 
Crown Imperial, propagatUm of, xtiii. 
120 » 

Cuphea oordata, culture oft xix 49. 
d^bsms, on beddiox xtiIi. 131, 25X 
Cnrraot, on the d o n hio red, xili* 284. 
Curtia’a Bsautiet of the Hose/* MTmw« 
xTiil 192. 

Cuttings^ on atriklni, idl, 149* 


Cnttiag^'on alviking Inianml day, nSi. 

48* 

in sharmi, x 551; xti. 221. 

— remarks on, xi. O.'S. 

— to strike ui clay, xix 27X 
Cyeii re^otnta, remaiks on, xix 129, 
Cyotamen Europeum, on, xriii. 316. 
«— PiffSiisoiX enhnfe oft ix 151; x 

63, $7$ xii4 941; xtL ao5. 

— -«Femeaai^fmaticsoxix94. 

Cjelioisix enltare oft xi. 235. 

> MaMuks «x xi^ 295» 
CypHpedkun cafa e ol n i, onitafe oft xt. 
12 . 

nsnaiki on, xs; 366. 

ind^nis, culture oft 254, 

Cypripedinmi, culture ^ Xff. 295. 
Cynsus Camurieads,* remalhs ox xvH. 
186. 

Dahlia Moom, remarks ox tHL 253. 
~~ economy, on, x 111. 

obserrations on, ix 210, 247. 

— obtaining earij blooms oft ix 8. 
on numbCT of prixes for, ix 13. 

— on raising seedlings, ix 171. 

ornamental arrangemait oft ix 63. 

roots, remarks on kerpiuX Ttii. 

Ill; x266. 

— on the, ix. 49. 

— progress of the^ xri. 54. 

^ows, remaiks on, xl. 247 ; xuiii. 

16. 

Dahlias, a list of the best Fancy, xvL 
105 1 xriii. 85. 

— laced or shaded, xt. 104. 

_ _ selft xri. 103. 

— • culture of, XTi. 31. 

— notes on new, xtI. X 
of 1851, xix 311. 

on Uoominx for Show, xii. 157. 

on the RiTid. Tilt. 120, 174, 192. 
— remarks on, Tin. 37, S8f list, 133 ; 
ix. 138, 166, 215, 236 ; ^i. 19, 275; 
xiii. 42; XTii. 9, ^ 

sent out in the luring of 1850, 

xviii. 41, 321, 324. 

treatment of, tiU. 123. 

Daisy, on the doutdai Xt|. 150, 2C0; 
XTii. 260 ; xix 1. 

Daphne cneomin, remarks on, xir. 2S7. 
lannK>la, remarks on, xt. 167. 

— odora, remarks on, Ix 69. 
Darwin's ^doninal of a Voyage round 

the World,** eatraols finom* xiv. 288, 
264. 

Datum ivhc^ rmiwrlm 
Diagrams Of dowers, remadcs on, xix* 
76, 169.' 

Dian^ eaiym^yitai ax ix. 205, 
-^deltoides, remarks on, XT. 159. 
----^tuiftdgm^oabeddiam UX 
pulnSu^ enkaif eft xH. I9L 
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iimfiac.- 


IXgflilii jpttffmMty 

Pi pl ad enit anuMaiKid% ooHm o( xiii. 
145, 

te n ai fo l i », om at»i l»l. 

IHpkim»xd\m$ woemti^Sik, remtiki oii> 
xix. 25* 

Dmible oiig}a xii, 165. 

Dnlttigi^ imuto Qiv xTi* 48. 

mr poCiy remsrin ooi xlii. 214. 
Drawings botiaical, teaaaikM on» xt. 48. 
Dmm rotuidiiblia, exhare ^ xr. 57. 
Dvomm uid Pingoioalai, onlttire of| 
xvll. 311. * 

" Histo 7 of Goenteey/* ex- 
tOMtyX. 25. 

Di^ ImlH renwkB <m, ix. 212. 
Ealing Bail^ moarict on the Gardens 
at, xiii. 143, 186. 

Earwigi, on entn^ng, ix. 232. 
Eoeremocaroiis seabra, remarks on, xtI. 

227; xrii. 310; xriii. 101. 

Echeveria gibbtflora, nemarks on, ix. 
116. 

Eehiaoeacd and Maatllaria, remarks 
01 ^ xIt. 214 . 

Eehinm petrmnm, enlinre of, xiii. 1. 

— Tnlgare, culture of, xv. 164. 
£d^g mr a walk, remarks on. xii. 70. 

Ediobtugli new Philosophical Jour- 
nal,’* extract fVom, xii. 178. 
Elichiyenm prolifenun, remarks on, xii. 
41. 

Ely, Mr. Besjamln, Idograpbleal notice 
o^ xi. 250. 

E^pa^graadtflora,eiiltare^xTii2. 129. 
«•«— miniata, cnltaie of, xii. 145. 

— enltore at, xrii. 281. 

Epacrises, remarks on, x. 22. 

K^gea repem^ remarks on, ix. 138. 
£{ak)Attm hirnitam, remarks on, xt. 159. 
Sjaphyllnm tmncatnm, propai^on of, 

XT. 87. 

— remarks on, xix. 66. 

EranthcwHiBi imkhelliiin, remarks on, 
xih. 60 ; JQT. 263. 

Erica eeriiilhoftdes> enltore oil xrl. 306. 

miotabUis, rm aarki on, xiii. 237. 
ISrieaa, enltore oil xlr. 196. 

of Ca;^ XT. 18; xr. 160; 
xriB. 129. 

of hardy* xr. 162. 
propagation A xSH. 13; xir. 196. 
~->rema!ifoii, xL 114 ; xiL 42. 

— ^ ahoose ibr, xiiL 133. 
Erklmrdihwif NWi i iw^ mnatks on, 
2d*f66« 

EropldkTii]moH69l*6<vd^ 56» 
Enwte cmgMlV 61 V X* 23; xlx. 
179«« 

140. 

foegagiMkm oil xviiL 177* 


Ehythfoleiia eimyioo a , reaearhs on, xi. 
267. 

So^itotlohi emmefaarfnoitt, remarks on, 

XT* 160i» 

Euphorbia jacqtdnlfiora, enltore of* xi. 

111 . 

— remarks on, xlx. 44. 

- fplendens, on the, Tiii. 103. 

Sophnisia officinalis, enltore of, xr. 166. 
Ereigreen shnibs, remarks on, xii. 140 ; 
xiT. 148. 

Ere rg reeas ibr corerittg a wall, on, xvi. 
84. 

— pro]»agation o^ XTiii. 169. 

— select dwarf hardy, xtU. 812. 
transplanting lar^, xrii. 128; 

xvUi, 281 ; xix. 277* 

Every Lady her own Flower Garden,” 
extract from, viiL 60. 

Evolvulps purparea-ccemlea, coltnrc of, 
xiv. 25. 

Exhibitions, Floral, Till. 156,225; ix. 
165,239; X. 164; xi. 142, 223, 245, 
245 ; xiii. 154, 199, 243, 261, 266, 290; 
xiv. 6, 26, 50, 170,200,229,244; XT. 
120, 131, 185, 234, 253, 277, 298,299 ; 
xtL 113, 114, 129, 133, 135, 164, 178, 
176, 179, 180, 208, 210, 212, 256, 258 ; 
xrii. 114, 138, 171, 173, 175, 177, 179, 
192, 200, 205, 209, 228, 229, 256, 258 ; 
XTiiL 89, 135* 151, 156, 159, 172, 205, 
231, 250, 258, 261 ; xix. 68, 107, 116, 
138, 142, 154, 165, 167, 169, 204, 206, 
213. 234, 251, 252, 253, 255, 279. 

— Horticnltoral, ^ir influence, xrii. 
81. 

— on Floricoltnral, x. 37, 108 ; xi. 91. 

of Pelargoninms, xrii. 173, 200. 

of Tulips, XTii. 177, 205; xviii. 

164, 202 ; xix. 138, 172, 185, 264. 
Exotics, on sowing sekis of, xiii. 225. 

— lemarks on preserving, xiii. 116. 
Fairy-rings, remarks on, xvi. 188, 271. 
Ferns, Bmisb, remarks on, xiv. 187. 

— enltore oC xiii. 293; xvi. 217; 
xvii. 232, 247. 

— remarks on hardy, xi. 189. 

Fish, gold and rilver, rmnarks on, xvii. 
118. 

Five minutes’ advice to a Yonng Florist, 
ix.5. 


Flax-water, remasks on, xvi. 157. 
Fleming's saltiiig machine, xix. 258. 
Floral rarity, xr^ 72. 

Floricnltnral Gleanings, ix. 225, 242 ; 
X. % 49, 158, 218; xi. 9, 80 ; xii. 30, 
74. 146,261. 

Fkwtenltnre, on the Measures of, xii. 182. 

— on liieprocpeetsoil xix* 31. 
«~and Herflenllnre, vemaxks on, 
xiii. 8. 

Florist Hribrmdr, xir. 106 . 





Florim , » km Matt to, xi 10d« 

— • Nature’s limits toi xy, 301. 

of St. Pctersb tti y , on the, xlx* 136; 

Soeie^ of Camhridge, meetiiitf 
xl. 246. 

— - Flowers, notes on, xyi. 6, 30, 63, 
76, 103; xyii.22. 

— -7 Flowers, on, adii. 80 ; xyL 186, 292. 
— exhibiting^ ix. 260 1 x. 31. 
«««.» on judging, x. 205. 

— remaihs on, xvii. 9. 

— in classes, on, x. 16 ; xyiii. 

313. 

Flower, a good ydlow, for beddbg, xix. 
132. 

<— Beds, formation ix. 95. 

— • gardening, cheap, xvii. 236. 

for Ladies, xviL 137. 

— Garden, design for, xviii. 28. 

on arraa^ng, xvL 156. 

on providing tender plants 

for, xiii. 10. 

remarks, or a plan of, xiii. 

295. 

gey in spring, xrii. 306. 

•— Gardes, on planting, xvii. 86. 
_ rexnaiks on, xni. 7. 

— — spring ornaments, xvii. 311. 

— - watering, xix. 230. 

— winter decorations of, xix. 17. 

— pots, on the sizes of, xiv. 139. 

— seeds, annual, remarks on, xi. 168. 

_ . on selecting, x. 10. 

— stands, remarks on, xiii. 237. 
Flowering Plants, culture of, xiv, 73. 
.i.».^_on bulbous rooted, viii. 32; 

xv. 83. 

Flowers, a chapter xviiL 212. 

•— a list of choice double, xv. 180. 

— a succession of^ xvii. 178, 810. 

ardfieial, on, xix. 208. 

blanching in the flower garden, 

xi. 87. 

— for winter culture, xvi. 268. 

for winter decoration, cnltnre of, 

xvi. 298. 

• in Cotent Garden maiket, xviii. 
313. 

• in masses, on planting, xiii. 74 ; 
xiv. 4. 

- of our Island, xvii. 56, 82. 

on arranging stands of, xviii. 39. 

<m oontmting eoloiirs of, xviL 7, 
58. 

on crowns of, xv. 89. 

— on drying s^mena of, viii. 102 ; 
xiii. 190; xiv. 282; xv. 64; xvii. 
129 { xix. 202, 204* 

— on exhiMdn^ x. 21. 

on gronping and plmtiii^ viii. 

172; XV* 261. 

on hybrkflkiog, xvi. 188* 


Flowers, mi ohtainiag 

on idantbgin bedi,xivd74k 
— — on preservmg, xv. 44* 

on seedling, xix. 276. 

on the oolonrs of; xn 68. 

tore of, xv. 249, 26^M; 

xix. 208. 

— on the names of, xl. 88. 

on the ofigisi of double, xii. 16& 

— on wintering lial6>liardy, xv. 255. 
— - (Hnamental, xvi. 88. 

popular, properteoi; xvi. 8» 

• remarks on, xii« 226, 288; xiv. 
128. 

on coltare ofl xiii. 103. 

— on doable, xL 114; xvd42. 

— onimpiegimting,xi. 134,189. 

_ on preserving, idii. 37. 

on spring, xviu. 91. 

_ on qndng blooming; xii. 250. 

_ •_ on white, xii. 21. 

_ on wild, xi. 7. 

— schemes of, xviii 90. 

songs of the, xvii 71, 96, 120, 143, 

192, 215. 

*— the arrangement of, xvii, 36, 65^, 

— the form of, xvii, 102. 

— to preserve in Uoom. xix. 56. 

— — to take impmnious of, xvi 106). 

— wax, noticra, xix, 175. 
andfonits on the more general cul- 
ture of, xvi 271. 

Floes of hothouses, on washing, x. 268. 
Forcing-house, on heatiiig, xix. 135. 
Forget-me-no^ song of the, xvii. 215. 
Fountidn, remarks on a, xvi 234. 
Foxglove Tree, remarks on the, xv. 71. 
Franciscea eximia, cnltnre of, xix. 127. 

— latilSdia, on, ix. 265. 

Fritdllaria Pernca, remarks on, xii 19. 
Frost, an account of, viii 77. 

— - tender plants afieeted by, xviii. 305. 
Fuchsia afiinis, remarks on, ipi 117. 
•»•>- cordifolni, remarks on, xviii. 37. 

— corymbiflora, remarks on, ix. 46, 
191 ; xi. 110. 

— — eorymbosB, remarks on, viii 255, 

— fhlgens, caitnreo^ ix. 146 ; x. 291. 
_^_rciiisrks on, ix. 114, 167, 

264; X. 162. 

— hybrid, remarks on, ix. 213. 

— serratifolis, rsnisrlcs on, xvii 33; 
xix. 96. 

— . Idoosn in the open «r 

xvi 112. 

— — ipeimfolfis, an, xviii 288, 311. 
cm riismg and flowering the stma 
season, xH. 83a 

— ett wintering xvii 816. 

Fuchsias, a list of; xiv. 138. 

hto^ not txptodinf, xw. 188, 

212 . 
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FocMii, tuSfbum K 41% ^ 
xril 135. 

fcr btii4eiri» sfILm 
•— ^ in tlie ftpim iMUte, xviit SI* 

— *• <jii^ Ik. li S41 ; wA, 915. 

*i|Ml bodkiSiif, X^il 194. 

— im gnhwj^ X. 48, 284,* lAh StS; 
8:91 ML 

unfailing ttia Mil tev idv. 97. 
m n^iig hitarki, 
rasAriks OB, xi.9^ 119)967; xil. 
146) 9t7» 975; xkw. 99, 199; xvH. 
ii9« 

Fon^gStiiig, remarks oo, xiii. 308; xvi. 
919. 

GiliMitfs emkmlor, maarlES ob, xse. 
196. 

Gsate) an Inimiid*!, xvBl 955. 

laws, roiBarks on, xii. 7a 

~^Bii<liedeiMia<ira,ix. 191. 

omameDtal, xaH. 992, 

the CelcBlta Botaaie, xvtl. 13. 

stmctares, lemarks oa, »▼, 144. 

XSardeners* Aa^atioD ibr Mnteal Ib- 
stroetion, meeting of the, xW. 1 18. 
~~ AssoolatioB, meetiog of the West 
Lotidoii) X. 138. 

rtdsa Ibr. xr. 961. 

— ^ Sof^jr of Begent's Park, meeting 
of; ziil. 908 1 XV. 134. 

OanleniB Staaleyana, enltitre of, xui^ 
289. 

WliiltieIdH, OB, xvL 281. 

Gardofflif, remarka ms, xriu. 18. 
Gardenmg. Cluneie, oo, xv. 200. 

in Sveden, on, xir. 987. 

liBdseape, on, xvii. 279. 

— tBstmetioDa, xvi. 17. 

the hfttory xsiL 33, 56. 

Ike pleaaim of; xv. 32. 

Gardem of Mexieo, ixmarka on tiie, 
xiii. 149. 

remiiieseenoea oi; xTtii. 54; xix. 


33. 

Gas, on lieatisig hfi x« 232. 

remarks on, x. 213, 263. 

Gaa-tar, for^ vaib^ remaiti ob, xtv. 
185. 

OaaanmpavoBia,miiark90B, xtuI 115, 
138. 

GeistiaBa aeanlis, remarks ob, x. 287 ; 

Xif.t72$ xm.2I5. 

— ^ amel^^la, remarks on, xr. 168. 

usmiiUrti, mnarks on, xv. 163. 
--^'Blifonnis, remarks on, xt« 1 .3. 




184. 


Geraoittm plnsM, €816 8 18 €C xv. 456. 
* prBie^8BM8M('S6; I57« 



Qssj^a nMna^ tesMidBi im, xll,45; 
xUi. 41,48. 

O ss Biikas, tesMokieB, xlx. 86. 
OlndielBs eanthialli, mdtitra oi; xvU. 
169. 

remarksoB, x. 119; xvf. 182. 
• fimribnadtiSL rarletSes of, xvii. 81 7. 

■ 1 OB, X, 90, 285. 
a 14m oi; xix. 157. 

— caltoue ot, x* 1116; xv. 78, 171 ; 
xvii. 16. 

OB hjhridiBing, iti^ 18. 

— * remarks on the, xviii. 41, 296. 
Qlssa, a siAstlhilelDe, xsii. 76. 

— — and glatbig, on, xiii. 262. 

<— — * oases, on growing plants in, x«L 
133, 158, 215. 

— * ookmied, fomsilBt on, xv. 252. 

Isbok, rsmarksoa, xlU. 191 ; xiv. 

215. 

— — on repsiiing, xvi. 88. 

remarks on colonred, xriii. 65. 

vioiet-colottred, x. 92. 

Giechoma hederacea, remarks on, xt. 
IG6. 

Globe Amarasthns, on the, xtx. 113. 
Glonosa snperba, renmrks oti, xi. 94. 
Gloxinia fimbris^ resaarks on, xvil 
241. 

— Fyfiana, remarks on, xviii. 196. 
rabrs and TVi^solitm Mortsl- 

aami^oo, ix. 97* 

Gloxinias, enltare of, xi. 49, 67. 

propsgation of^xr. 801 ; xriit. 127. 

rentariw on, xii. 116, 1 17 ; xix. 86. 

Glycine Harrisouia, remarks on, xUi. 
237. 

smenns, remarks on, xiit. 71 ; xtx. 

172. 

Gnaphaliom diooam, remarks on, xv. 
160. 

Goodis latiftdia, remarks on, x. 91. 
Goldfbssia glomerata, remarks, xiii. 43. 
Grafting, on, viiL 27 ; xv. 89. 

Grass lor s kwn, remarks on, ix. 92. 

— lawn, destroyed, xviii. 82. 
seeds, remarks on, xiv. 22. 

Green Ply, on destroying, x. 179; xiv. 
181; xviii 238, 322. 

— ■— remarks on, viil 107 ; x. 
234; xU. 170. 

Gneenhonse, an oeooosiieal, xritl 319. 
-~^ooaiiio4eIo^atix. liu 

on heating a, x. 225 ; xl 275 ; 
xvll 12. 

Msnrnks on, elil 22« 182 ; ix, 44, 
45, U5; xB. 59, 199,246; xiv. 140. 
Ckeepers,aUf4<4tViti 125. 

— «~«>»r«8iofimo8,itiill loa 
PMsk8 siAoot list oil xtv. 261, 

on plaoiBg in the wpon 6ir, 

xiv. ita 


loiljmT. 



IIIPK* 


it 


no w m i mMf iwrii» w, 

fi^inOctolitrMiii 

JNovwaber, xvU, 

OmttlKHiiett an tmpioYcd node of 

beating, Tiil 29. 

^ontoiiiigatng,yiu«49; si.94,116. 

— on hoati«ft sol bSO. 

— — ^ by bot waitar, juL 255 ; xiii. 
$6. 

Ground, on digging between abrobs, 
xiL.46^ 

— • on laying oat a plot of, viil 83. 

• on trencning, xb* 85. 

Groondeel, American, remarka on, xu, 

21 . 

Grub, remarka on the, xL Hi. 

Guano, effecta of, on Fuefaaiaa, xv. 192. 

experiments with, xil 4i. 

on applying to Cbrysauthemuma, 

xvi, 68. 

remarka on, ,xii. 44, 68 ,* xiii. 43, 

68, 190; xiv. 63, 70, 84, 108 ; XTi. 
109 ; xviii. 181. 

Guard for slugs, remarks on, xv. 44. 
Guernsey Lily, remarka on, xiv. 108. 
Gunnera scabra, remarka on, xiii. 273. 
ilawtbom, on the, xv. 102, 136. 

Ilent, ecouomicul mode of producing, 
XV ii. 250. 

Ileatlis, a list of hardy, xL 283. 

— Cape, culture of, xyii. 35. 

propagation of, xix. 80, 88. 

remarka on, xvi. 124 ; xix. 

20 . 

_ to keep busby, xvi. 40. 

hardy, remarks on, xiv. 286. 

— on growing, xi. 261. 

on propagating, xi. 95, 220. 

— — on trauiiug, xiii. 263. 

Heating, PoLnuuM system of, xiv. 143 ; 
xv. 24 ; XYI. 35. 

— remarks on, xi. 91 ; xv. 257, 272 ; 
xix. 65. 

Heliotrope, on the, x. 23. 

Heliotropiuma, on bedding, xviii. 131. 
on spott^ leaves, xix. 261, 

— on watering, xii. 274. 
Heliantbemum vulgare, on, xv. 155. 
Helichryanm, remarks on, viil 181. 
Ilepatioa autumnal is gssmditiora, re- 
marks on, xii. 227. 

remarka on, xiii. 197. 

Herbaceous plants, a list of spring flower- 
ing, xiii 92. 

remarka on, xii. 21, 

Herbert, the Hon. and iia^. William, 
decease oi; XV. 258^ 

Highbury and North London Hortioul- 
inrai tkicie^, on, xix. 89. 

Ilindsin tiolaim culhifoof, xii. 205. 

— ™ alba, culture of, xiv. 22? 


HoUiea, on piautingi xvi 8L < 

Hiflly TrsA address to a, lx. 22. 
Hollyhock, ealtote ol xix. 45, 

rfiamarksoiithe,xtv.998iXvl282; 

xvii 15, 52, 275$ xvni il50$ xix. 
288, 212. 

Hol^hooiii^ a list of the besl^ xv^. 279. 
— — to pn^pogate, xvti. 84. 
Hooksr'adonfnal of Many# xvil 168. 

** Horticaltiiral Smays,*' imsw, xl 144, 
174. 

— — Gardens, somarks on, viil 84. 

— • — ^ of London, moodngso^x. 92, 
186 ; xl 22, 46, 66, 92, 115, 135, 163, 
IWK 219, 223, 268; xil 22, 91, 118, 
141, 175, 228 ; xiii 24, 141, 213, 286 ; 
xiv. 47, 93, 116, 141, 142, ISO, 213, 
235, 236,259,284,810; xv. 137,234; 
xvil 17. 

Society of Starnes, remarks on, 

xix. 207. 

_ Royal Oaledanian, meeting 

of; X. 94. 

- Schedule oC remarks on, xix. 
87. 

• Societies* Gardens, on the London, 
viil 201. 

• of London, on, ix. 161, 185, 

263. 

meetiogs, rules lor, xix. 232. 

on the Norfolk and^Norwicb, 

viil 229. 

• remarks on, xi 103. , 

remarks <mi the, viil 203, 

remarks on the Lowkm, viii. 

158, 180, 223, 251. 

Hortns Cantabrigensis,** review, xiii. 

256. 

Hothouse plants, remarks on, xiit. 215. 
Hot-water apparatus, description of a 
portable, Xiu 254. 

— — - remarks on, ix. 212 ; x. 235 ; 

xi. 271. e 

on heating by, xiii 86, 297, 

on Rendle*s s^tem of heatuig by, 

XI. 236. 

Hoveas, remarks on, xiii 237. 

Hoya camosa, remarks on, x. 285 ; xi. 
23, 163; xvi 91. 

Hyacinthns nouscriptns, remarks on, xv. 
167. 

plnmoons, xl 19* 

Hjacinth^ cnltim €/t, ix. 229. 

on floreing and ealture in most, ix. 

253; xii. 242; xv. 256. 

on the Wtl^ xviil 84, 108« 

— stands, remarks oa, xiii. 70. 

the, XIX. 299. 

grown inmiNNi^ xvL 302. 

in glasaes, remarks on, xiU. 283. 

Naroisiiii onppofft^ on, XT 


245 . 
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1H0BX. 


o&blociiiiisg^xB* 14; aiix. 69. 
iatheo^ bomer, zli. 

981. 

09 selootiiig bolbo of» xri. 44. 
^—teumx^ 09 , vili 958; xi, 999; 
xSSl 980; 1^. 99. 

romaite co, 146. 
Hjrdnuigio, on Mae-fiowmd, Tiii. 207 ; 
3^89: i:v.997; x:ti.ll9, 165; xvH. 
168 ; xhc. 87. 

— 09 the, 3nrl!. 994. 

on the ehaxigo of oodonM, xt. 80. 

reiiiiii4» on, xL 119, 270. 

^ enlUire of, xi. 88. 

— Horten^ experiments on, xi 96 

hi ^ opm border, xrL 110 

• on pfodnetng blno flowers of, 
xti. 139. 

> on the eolonr of, xr. 85. 

- remarks on, x 187 ; xi. 267, 

274. 

mYoliierata, fl. pL on, xviU. 234. 

— Japonica, remarks on, xtv. 182. 
Hjdnmgeas, on bedding, XTiM. 132. 

on changing the colour of, xt. 48. 

Hyperieam Immiflisitm, on, xr. 153. 
perforatum, on, xy. 153. 

— pnlehnun, on, xt. 153. 

Icboboe, on the island of, xii. 178. 
India, gardening in, xrii. 304. 

on bulbs wd seeds flxmi, xtL 146 ; 
xrii. 191. 

Inga pnleherrima, culture of, xii. 205. 

> remarix on, xriii. 1 38. 

Inseet lifo, splendour of, xTiii. 83. 
Insects, on tne destmctnm of, xir. 155. 
remarks on, ix 140 ; xii. 296 ; 

xni238,239; xvi. 214. 
losflintioni, flond, of liondoo, xix. 177. 
IpofMBa Horsfollii, remarks on, x. 22, 
91: id. 284; sdx 89. 

— Learii, remarks on, xir. 70. ^ 

Ipomoptis incta, cnhnre of, x. 8. 
Ipswich Amretnin, nodee of, xix 174. 
Irii^ eititore oi^ x. 79, 115. 

— biocdor, eoltnre ot, x 131. 

• remarks on, Tiii. 108. 

- Chinese, remarks on, xsi. 176. 

- pavonia, on, xtU. 312. 

do*aconis^ eoltnre dt, xr. 167. 
, remarks on, xix 169. 
Irisav Bngll^ a list of; x 261. 

« S|»m]^ a list of, X 969: 
reSMrks tn, tHI. 57, 958. 

Inm trsQlsi on an, xix 4a 
Ifonasdbm 09, xsi 89. 

Itt, remasii on, Tfli. 108. 
lxia,oitltaieof,lx967; xrfl. la 
Iidis, €9 laMsf kpMd, xi. 1 54. 

^remarksA, iHU. 169; ix98; x 

J8I; id. Iflt dr. laff^xr. 78. 

» i(< iiid8pir>xli»8(a,9dtL 85. 


Ixias, Gladiolnaes, A9tbolyaas,&e., cnU 
tare of, xvil 998. 

Ixwt $0 enUare pf, xix 173. 

remarks op, xi?. 981. 

Jacannda miaiosafoUa, onttore of, xiii. 
78,1 

Jacobma lily, remarks on, xiii 120. 
Japan Lilies, remarks on, xii. 93, 808. 
Jasmine, Ca^ remarks on, xiii 20, 21 ; 
xix 285. 

Jatinmum nndiflonnn, xix 88. 
Jnnipems commnnis, remarks on, xv. 
167. 

Kew Qardens, plants in, xviii. lOO. 
Kyanised wood, remarks on, yiii 110, 
183. 

Labels for trees and sbmbe, on, xvi 270. 

— glass, remarks on, xir. 215. 

— aino, remarks on, xii 91 ; xvi 270. 
Lachenaliss, remarks on, xiii 286. 

** Ladies’ Country Companion,” review, 
xiv. 39. 

Lagerstrsemia Indioa, remarks on, xvii. 
38. 

Lakes, Chinese arflfieial, on, xv. 281. 
Landscape and architectural gardener, 
on the, viii. 233 ; xiii 50 ; xix. 41. 
Lantana mutabilis, remarks on, xv. 93. 
Lathyms grandiflora, culture of, viii. 
244. 

Lawns, on cleaning, xv. 62. 

Leaves, on taking impressions of, xiv. 22. 
— - remarks on, ix 191. 

Lemon, culture of the, xv. SO. 

Leonotis leonoros, culture of, xv. 907. 
— ^ — remarks on, xii 48; fix, 262. 
Lescbenaultia formosa and L, biloba, 
culture of, ix 146 ; xii. 282 ; xiii 29. 
Leschenaultias, ettUnre of, xv. 1. 

— ^ remarks on, xviii 65. 

Lilac, remarks on th^ xii. 986 
Lilies, culture of, xvi. 313. 

— new hybrid, list of, xviii 115. 

— • — • remarks on, xiii. 215. 

Lilinm exinuum, eultnre o^ ix 130. 
— * _ remarks on, ix. 44, 45. 

— * ffigantenm, xviii 251. 

— ^ lanrifoliam, remarks on, xii 68 ; 

xiii U5, 116; xvi 110. 

and varieties, xviii. 93. 

— loDgiflonun, propagation of, xviii. 
126. 

speekMmm and L Japonioim, re* 
marks ox viii 904. 

Lily, BeUamiiay r^rks on, xiii. 199 : 
xviii oa 

Onelosey, on dm, x 95. 

Jacobsm, remarks on, dii 190. 
Japan, reflaarhs on, dii. 914. 
of the VaUey, enhors o( xv. 69. 
-tmnatMonidt.fOk*; xriii 
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Lily of the V»U«y, on lx. 94| U€t 
xvs* 303. 

Ume, on the efibds xr. 83. 

— soperphospbate of, as manure, xv. 
96. 

tree, lomarks on, sii 194, 231. 

watee, remarki 00 , ix. 166. 

Linaria cy mtailaria, remarks on, xt. 1 65. 
linmea Iwrealis, remarks on, xr. 160. 
liquid for healing wounds in plants, ix. 
115. 

Listanthos Bnsselianus, culture of, xiL 
55 ; xriii. 183. 

— _ remarks on, x. 213, 234; xii. 
170. 

Loam and peat soils, remarks on, xii. 60. 
Lobelia, scarlet, culture of, xvL 254. 

^anea, remarks ^ xi. 115. 

Lobelias, eolture of, xiii. 176. 

— baldness of, viii. 100. 

on bedding, xriii. 131. 

remarks on, ix. 167. 

** Locks and Key|^ on the construction 
of,*' review, xviiL 327. 

Lotos, Jacobcus, remarks on, xi. 218 ; 
xii. 41. 

London, J. C., Esq., biographical notice 
xii. 30. 

Lucolia gratissima, culture of, xiii. 79 ; 
xiv. 59. 

— — — propagation of, xvii. 256. 

— — remarks on, x. 67 ; xiii, 93, 
214; XTi. 67, 84. 

Lychnis, remarks on the, ix. 260. 

— divica, remarks on, xv. 156. 

fblgens, culture of, xv. 172. 

Madrid, Botanic Gardens o( xix. 182. 
Magnolia, remarks on, xii. 68, 234, 272. 

grandiflora, on the, ix. 139. 

Malampyrum arvense, culture of, xv. 

165. 

Mammillaria pulchray treatment as an 
aquatic, xv. 210. 

Mandevillea suavetdens, on training the, 
xvilL 249. 

— — remarks on, xiii, 67. 
Manettia granditiora, remarka on, x 22. 
Bfanure, Imuid, remarks on, xi. 44. 

remanm on, xiii. 43. 

for gardens, on, xvii. 260. 

and pump-water, on, viii. 109. 
Manures, remarks on, xix. 228. 
Martynta foagraas, eolture of, xv, 85. 
remarks on, ix 1 14. 

— lutea, remarks on, xviii. 1 17. 
Manrandia Barclayaaa* xvl 227. 
Meconopus Cambrka, eulture of; xv. 
56, 126» 

Mettttis mdlsopliyllua, eulture o( xv. 

12 .. 

Melon oaettts and doth of CUdd rose, 
on, xvUi, 315* 


Menyaatiiee trlfoliata, rmnarks ox xv, 
152. 

Mensietia polilbtia, remarks 162. 
Mesenforyantbemum, oolture oi xl 
170. 

tricolor, on bedding, xviii. 132. 

Mice, on destroying, xv. 142, 
Michaelmas astk% remarks on^ ix 236. 
Mignonette, enltore in pots, ix 11 ; xiii 
238. 

• on bloonting in winter, xvi 127, 
244. 

- on growing, xvil. 7. 

— on raisixig from cuttings, xiii. 278. 
remarks on, xiv. 268 ; xviii, 222 ; 

xix 112. 

• tree, remarks on, xv. 135 ; xvii. 

66 . 

winter cnltnreof, xv. 59, 86. 

Mildew, on destroying, x. 23. 

remarks on, xii 69. 

Millipedes, on destroying, x 180. 

remarks on, x 162. 

Mimosa padka, remarks on, xtv. 255. 
Mimulns, enltore of, x 15L 

— on the, X 122. 

Mixture to destroy insects, xi. 45. 
Moisture, absorbed by jdants, xiv. 193. 
Morphology, on vegetid>le, xv. 138. 

Moss, as a protection fnm frost, xiii. 
61. 

to destroy, viii 182 ; xii 226; xv. 

204; xvi. 157, 189. 

on grass-plats, to destroy, x 68; 

xix 114. 

Mosses and lichens, enltore of; xvii. 298. 
Mould, vegetable, on, xvl 288, 312. 
Musa coeemea, x 38. 

Myosotis azorica, culture of, xiii 1. 

Nails, to preserve foom rust, xiv. 288. 
Narcissus seedling, on raimng, qix 176. 
Neapolitan violet, on the, xix 
Ntdumbiums, culture o( xix 93. 
Nemophila, remarks ou a new, xiii. 284. 

maoulata, on, xix 179. 

Nerium oleander, culture o^ xvi. Ill, 

222 . 

on blooming, xvL 87. 

remarks on* Be. 70; xvii. 111. 

— var. tanglel, xii 121. 

splendens^ remarln on, x 293. 

to obtain dwarf plants of, 

xiv. 278. 

New Holland, on the soeneij of, xiv. 
238 

- plants, compost for, xvtii. 224. 

propagation of; xviU. 225. c 

— « — a list oi; viii 19, 3C 

remarks cm ix 92, 

Nitrate of soda, experiments withi, xii 
44. 

NjviplKM cttrolM, m idic. 91. « 
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I, iQrbrid penutei^. wl'A 

ft M ^ aqlu a?^ 
Pcnto ymUm^ ftft> jcvi. a9« 

01^ CD* ftvl* fta. 

femrkion, 


** Wfttef Lily, History ftnd Cul- 
taw oft** miew. xvUl. ftft?* 
Salidgkssis Uftsonii wtoftrlu oo, x. 43. 
Salpi^osdsoi, Mtare of, ftvp. 304. 
SaltoStrt it ft iftiuitre, ft)U 09. 

SalVla gmcvifloTft, oo, xvl 839 $ xtU. 

no* 

Ilexkmna, rsnmrks oo^ zii. 320. 

— — • patens, cultnro of, x. 109. 

_ on wintarinig, xvii 63. 

remarks on, ix. 337 } x 70; 

xL 269, 274 : xrii. 64, 318. 

> and 8. patens alba, on, xix. 

170. 

rbenaca, remarks on, xt. 166. 
Salrifts, on nlaoting oat, xUL 130. 

reinarKson, x. 261, 

Sap in plants, ab^rption of, x. 131. 

— remarks on, xr. 79. 

theory on the descent of, xix. 278. 

Sarawak, Mr. Low's Tisit to, xvi. 69, 1 58. 
Saxilhiga hypnoides, on, xr. 160. 

— oroadtilb]ia,ctiltateof, xr. 18, 160. 
Scale, tetroctlon of, xii. 99, 278 ; xiii. 

283 ; adT. 182 ; xr. 142. 

Schisaatlms retnsns and S. Hookerii, 
xii. 23. 

ScUlas, remarks on, xYiii. 101. 

School nrdens, on, xvL 307. 

Scotch Thistle, on the, viii. 123. 
Scntellaria splendeos, on, xi. 23G. 
Sednm an^enm, remarlm on, xy. 160. 
Seedling &wers, remuks on, ix. 45. 
Seedlings, on dass'shoiriog, xviil. 284. 
Seeds mm the Cape of Go^ Hope, on 
rainng plants trooi, xii. 239. 

— mansgement of, imported, xiv. 69. 
old, to germinate, xyL 109. 

on New Holland, xr. 213 

— on promoting Ycgstatimi of, xiii. 
338; i&f, 182. 

oa sowing, x. 69. 

on the gnminatioa o( xiv. 295. 
on the prodoetion of perdmt, xui. 

80. 

on Ihe YitalUy oi; xii. 69. 

transmission, xYiiL 64. 

Sensl^Ye FUnt, remarks on, xiv. 255, 
83iraWN«i0i^9n 4l^ng, xU. 93. 

on dismhiil&n of plants in, xiv. 

299. 

— m the fonnatiim oi^ ix. 182. 

“^rsssiif5!»S».S; 

ftathif* xr. 364. 

• in^ 


SOimbs, on'traneidliiiBgi xf 68, 
oimiintniih iwi 38. 

topreventiidary by wind, xiii. 192. 

same aoantle, mmro ^ mr, |94. 

— hidata, oaltxrt << xv, 194. 

Sdmltii, on bedding, xviiL 183. 

Slater, Mr. JTohJi, reply to, xi 198. 

Slogs, remarks on, xi. 342; xiii. 66; 

mv. 199. 188; XYU. 224} xtIB. 178. 
•— trap for, xvi. 189; xvii. 131. 
Smoke, oansamptleii of, xi 88. 

on {Nrermt&m, xi 98. 

Snowdrop, on the, xvii. 88. 

Soils, remmiKs on, ix. 93, 139 ; xii. 60 ; 
xiv. 121 ; XY. 106. 

Solanmn dalcamara, eultara of, xy. 165. 

Jasminoide8,oa training, xviii. 249. 

Solitude and gard^ing, pleasares of, x. 

11 . 

Sollya hetrophylla, on raising, viii. 217. 
Sparaxis, caltore of, xy. 78. 
on the, ix. 121. 

Spergula nodosns, remarks on, xv. 156. 
Sphmria Rjbertsil and S, oeriensU, on, 
xviii. 200. 

Spirea fiiipendala, remarks on, xv. 158. 

— prunifolia pi, on, xv. 20. 

Spring, the flower gar^ gay in, xvii. 

306. 

flowers, The Anemone,’* xix. 68. 

Staebys Downei^ on, ix. 217. 
Stepfaanotiis floribnndos, eultore of, xii. 
49. 

- OB, xix. 42. 

Stock, intermediate, culture of, xii. 64. 
Stocks, on perpetaating double flowered, 
XY. 47. ^ 

on raif^ doable, x. 62. 

<— *- on saving seed frw, xiv. 182. 

remarks on, xiii. 212; xvi 252; 

xvii, 296 ; xviii 260. 

— Brompton, rtmarks on, x. 93. 

— selecting seeds of, xvi. 90. 

and Ten-week, on, xvi. 16. 

— Queen and Giant, culture of, xvt. 
318. 

— and Wallflowers, mi, xi 282, 283 ; 
xiii. 21. 

Stove and greenbonse, rtmarks on, viii. 
38. 

aquatics, remarks on, xiv. 185. 

plants^ remarks on, ix. 141. 

, treatment of, tiii. 219. 

StQye% atmospbnrt oi, xix. 224. 

on warming, viii 141. 

Sureptocarptts Imxii remarks on, viii 

no. 

Strelitda Ra^, ftmafki cn, nH. 391 ; 
xiii 21. 

Stylidinm dllare, on, xylU. 189. 
Soecatantsi mmadcs on, ix. 46; x. 361 ; 
xiii 47. 



iBn>ix^ t9 


loillbl*^ iriii* 90. 

Snlphur, how to aiwly «£^ttially, xYui. 
SU, 

Stm-flowor^ on tiio iMihl, 110. 

Swan Biyar, Soral prodacSm of, xtU. 

m 

Sweet Williams, on donhle, xiii. 148; 
xvii* 999. 

Swedstt, gafdenitif in, xIt. 987. 

Tagetes tenuifolia, remarks on, xiii. 308. 
Tamarisk, remarks on the, xii. 284. 

Tank system of heating, on the, xi. 236 ; 

xii. 82, 70, 98, 179. 

Teooma Jasminoides, on, xvii. 235 ; xix. 
259. 

Tetratheoa hirsuta, cultare of, xiv. 49. 
“The Bee^keefter’s Manna), ” review, 
xvUI. 238. 

“ The liody’s Country Companion,** re- 
view, xiu. 134, 179 . 

** The Kanmiculns, and how to grow iV^ 
review, xv. 67. 

Thom, on the weeping, xviii. 116. 

** Thornton's Oasetteer of India,’* ex- 
tract from, xiv. 28. 

** Three Years* Wanderings in the 
^ Korthem Provinoes of China,** re- 
view, XV. 200. 

Thrip, on destroying, xii!. 68, 238 ; xv. 

34, 202 I xvi. 95 ; xvUI. 285. 

Thuja pyramidalis, on, xv. 24. 
Thonb^gia alata, culture of, x. 38. 

— _ remarks on. viii. 251 ; xi. 36. 

— chrysops, culture of, xiL 253 ; xiv. 
65 } XV. 20. 

— « ffrandiflora, culture, xi. 108. 
Thanoergias, remarks on, x. 116. 
Tigridia pavonia, on, xii. 90. 

and T. conchiflora, on, xviii. 

64,214. 

Tobacco-water, remarlcs on, viii. 183; 

xiii. 260; xiv. 184; xv. 91. 

Torenia Asiatica, 00 , xvl. 64 ; xvii. 187 ; 

xviii. 44. 

Trees, green moss on, xvii. 257. 

— - ornamental, xvi. 88. 

» on nendulons, xviii. 240. 

— ana shrubs, on the arrangement 
of, xiv. 32, 149. 

Trellis^ remarks on, ix. 261 ; xiv. 56. 
Triptilion spinosum, cnUnre of, xii. 49. 
TroHius Europeos, cnltore of, xv. 56. 
Tropical seeds, on raising, xvi. 316. 
Tropmolum, on a new, x. 137. 

— concirenm, on the, xl. 1. 
Canariense, remarks on, x. 90. 

— lobbiaxium, cultare of, xii. 25. 

• remarks on, xv« 208. 

— ~ pentaphyllam, on, xiii, 91 ; xviii. 

20 . 

tiioolomn^ co pro|»agatlng, viii. 
217; x.99,95. 


Tropttblnm tiie^orti]ii,twmaiis on, viB* 
109; X. 48 ; xiii. 70 ; xvB. 176. 

— — enltnre of< viii. 4. 

• tnberosnm, on blooming, viii. 24, 

80 , 

remaiiM on, x. 9. 
and Ipomcea hsedricifolia, 
cnltore mt, vUL 1. 

tabers, remarks on, xi. 281. 

Tuberosev wtnre xv. 58. 

remarks tm, x. 115 1 xiil. 63. 

Tnlip, fratiiefed, xvi 288. 

— on the, viii 65 j xviii. 227. 

on the shape of a perfect, xii. 74 ; 

xvi. 126, 240. 

— remarks on, viii 37» 41, 58, 252 ; 
ix. 53, 235; xi. GO, 74^ 98, 125, 221 ; 

xvii. 124, 227 ; xix. 290. 

remarks on a flamed, xii. 196. 

Gardens, a visit to the Haarlem, 
viii 137. 

tree^ remarks on, xii. 261. 

— T^yso's Polydora, on, xi. 25. 

Tulips sylvestris^ culture of, xv. 13. 
Tnlips, a few words on, xvi. 148. 

enltnre of, xi. 225 ; xviii. 14, 3.3, 

62, 104, 127, 164. 207, 247. 

lists of, ix. 172, 271 ; x. 146, 173, 

194, 225, 246 ; xi 33, 148, 229; xvii. 
262 ; xviii. 64, 104. 

newly broken, xix. 178. 

notice of Mr. Groom’s^ xvi. 189 ; 

xviii. 182. 

of 1850, on the, xix, 40. 

— ^ on catalognm oi^ x. 201. 

on jud^g, ix. 115 ; xix* 84. 

— on rai»ng from seed, vU;. 51 ; xi. 
228 : xviii. 302. 

on stage, xi. 265, 282. 

on the properties of, viii. 52 ; xi. 

80, 207 ; xii. 33 ; xviL 107. 

superb, xvL 282. 

the impregnation of, xvii. 134. 

and AnemonieSfOn, xi. 285 ; xii. 43. 

• Banuncnln^ on, xi. 44^ 80. 
Tnrf, remarks 00 , viii. 132* 

Tussilago fragrans, remarks on, 3pi, 45 ; 
xix. 231, 

Tweedia cssmlea, remaiks cm, vUi. 108. 
Tyso, Mr. C. and Hr. W. Haridson, 
remarks on artides by, ix. 200. 
**Tyso cm the Anemone,’* review, xix. 
72. 

Vaooinlnm vitm4d«a, on, xv. 162. 
Valencia, Botanic Gaidens o^ xix. 182. 
Valoradia plitmlrngmoides, on, X]nii. 27. 
Vasalia floribunda, culture of, xiii. 146. 

, Ventilation, remarks on, xvi. 63, 

, Venus Flytrap, treatment of| xw,. llWIf 
I Verandahs flW plants, on, xli. 99. 

I Verbasonm thapsus, OU, xv, IflA, 

I Verbascums, re]iuirlESoii,x.92. 



IMOBX. 




SoMi, Igrbrid fenmti, xvi, 8«9. 

• Mi iMl xjx. |S7< 

— Penaan ydltfir, oot jcrt M. 

«, »rf. fla. 

->— yellow byVrwt (Silna, rewiwke on, 

“ ^yal Water iLfly, History and Cul- 
tutre aft*' rtwiew. wHr 827. 
Salpiglom rf mi^'ka on, x. 43* 

Salpiglog8U09t coltnre ot^ xvjiia 304. 
Saitoh aa a matiure, %\u 09, 

SalYia geftn0r}Oorai on, xvju 229 } xvii. 

110 . 

— IfaiKieana, ]*aD3ark8 go, xH. 226. 
— » patens, culture of, x. 109. 

on winteriug, xvii* 63. 

remarks on, ix. 237 ; x 70 ; 

xi. 269, 274: xvii. 64, 318. 

•a and S. patens alba, on, xix. 

170. 

verbenaca, remarks on, xt. 16C. 

Salwias, on plaqdng out, xiu. 130. 

remark on, x. 261, 

S^> ip plants, absorpdou of, x« 181. 

remarks on, xx. 79, 

theory on the descent of, xix. 278. 

Sarawak, Mr. Low's visit to, xvi. 89, 1 58. 
Samflrtga hypnoides, on, xt. 160. 

oppoaitilblia, ottttPre of, xt. 13, ICO. 
Scale, destroction of, xU. 99, 278 ; xiii. 

283 1 xiv. 182; xt. 142. 

Schixanthns retnsus and S. Hookerii, 
xiL 23. 

Scillas, remarks on, xTiii, 101. 

School Mrdens, on, xri. 307. 

Scotch fltisUe, on the, viii. 123. 
Sootellaria ^lendens, on, xi. 23G. 
Sednm anglicnm, remarlU on, xv. 160. 
Seedling m>wers, remarks on, ix. 45. 
Seedlings, on class showing, xviii. 284. 
Seeds from the Cape of Go^ Hope, on 
raising plants irom, xii. 239. 

management of, imported, xiv. 69. 

old, to germinate, xvi. 109, 

on New Holland, xv. 813. 

on promoting vegetation of, xiii. 

238; sdv. 182. 

— . on sowing, x. 69. 

on the germination of, xiv. 295. 
on the ptt>dnc^n of perfcMit, xUL 

80. 

on the vitality oft xii. 69. 

— . transmimion, xviii, 64, 

SeiMudve Plant, remarks op, xiv. 255. 
Shrohheries, on 4iggingf xii. 93. 

on distrihotion of plants in, xiv. 

259. ' , 

^ the fonaadop of, jbt, 132. 

Shrnl^ evergreen, layering, xyUu 44. 

47 1 X^i. 28. 

— r an planuag, xv. 284, 

}a ma ip gf , stviji, 188, 


Shrubs, on'traasplantiiig, xv; 63. 
offiMunentaL a^. 

to prevent hdnry by wind, xiii. 192. 

^Itpe acaidhi, aaHare oft xv. I54. 

indata, wtnre oft xv, 194. 

Schaftli, on bedding, xviii. 133. 

Slater, Mr. John, reply ^ xh 198. 

Slugs, remarks op, xi. 242; xiii. 66; 
xiy. 195, 183 1 xvii. 224; Xvui. 173. 

trap fbr, xvi. 189; xvii. 131, 

Smoke, oouenmotlen oft xi. 28. 

on prevendmi, xL 93. 

Snowdrop, on the, xvii. 33. 

Soils, remarks on, ix. 93, 189 ; xii. 60 ; 
xiv. 121 ; XV. 106. 

Solanum dulcamara, culture of, xv. 165. 

J asminmdes, on training, xviii. 249. 

Solitude and gardening, pleasnres oft x. 

11 . 

Sollya hetrophylla, on raising, viii, 217. 
Sparaxis, culture of, xv. 78. 

• on the, ix. 121. 

Spergula nodosus, remarks on, xv. 156. 
Sphoeria Rjbertsii and S. ocriensls, on, 
xviii. 200. 

Spirea filipendnla, remarks on, xv. 158. 

— prunifolia pi., on, xv, 20. 

Spring, the flower garden gay in, xvll. 

306. 

flowers, ** The Anemone,” xix. 58. 

Stacbys Downesii, on, ix. 217* 
Stephanotns floribnndus, culture oft xii. 
49. 

• OB, xix. 42. 

Stock, intermediate, culture oft xii. 54. 
Stocks, on perpetuating doable flowered, 
XV. 47. » 

on raising double, x. 62, 

— on saving seed frim, xiv. 182. 
remarks on, xiU. 212$ xvi. 252; 

xvii. 296 ; xviii, 280. 

— Bromj[>tOD, remarks on. x. 93. 

— selecting seeds oft xvi. 90. 

— and Ten-week, on, xvi. 16. 

— Queen and Giant, culture of, xvi. 
318. 

and Wallflowers, on, xi. 232, 283 ; 

xiii. 21. 

Stove and greenbousey remarks on, viii. 
38, 

aquatics, remarks on, xiv. 185. 

plants, reniarks on, ix. 141. 

treatment oft viii. 219. 

StQVffs, atu|osi>here ^ xix. 224. 

on warming, viii, 141. 

Strcpfeocarpiis i&xH( remarks on, viii. 
no. 

Streiitpia Begins, remarks on, xH. 25i ; 
xiii* 21. 

Stylidinm eiliare, on, xriH. 139. 
Sucenlehts, remasks on, ix. 46$ x. 261 ; 
xiU, 47, 
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aa«ciil0iitit iml Ibr, idii. 99. 

Sulphur, how to i^pl7 effectually, xtUi, 
314* 

Sun-Sower, on tilt tniiali], tw, 1 10. 

Swan RiTer, Soral prodnetien of, xtli. 
233. 

Sweet Williams, on double, tin, 148 ; 
xvii. 239* 

Swedett garbing in, xW. 987. 

Tagetea tenuifoUa, remarks on, ziii. 308. 
Tamarisk, remarka on the, zii. 284. 
Tank lyStem of heating, on the, xi. 236 ; 

xii. 70, 98, 179. 

Tecoma Jaaminoides, on, xvii. 235 ; xix. 
259. 

Tetratheca hirsute, culture of, xiv. 49. 

" The Bee-keeper's Manual,** review, 
xviii. 338. 

“ The I^ad^s Country Companion,’* re- 
view, xiu. 134, 179. 

** The Ranuuottlus, and how to grow it,'* 
review, xv. 67. 

Thom, on the weeping, xviii. 116. 
Thornton's Gasetteer of India,** ex- 
tract from, xiv. 28. 

*• Three Years* Wanderings in the 
^ Northern Provinces of China,*’ re- 
view, XV. 200, 

Thrip, on destroying, xili. 68, 238 $ xv. 

34, 202 ; xvi. 95 ; xviii. 285. 

Thuja pyramidalis, on, xv. 24. 
Thunbergia alata, culture of, x. 38. 

_. — remarks on, viii. 251 ; xi. 86. 

chrysops, culture of, xiL 253 j xiv. 

65 ; XV. 30. 

— ^ grandiflora, culture, xi. 108. 
Thnubergias, remarks on, x. 116. 
Tigridia pavonia, on, xii. 90. 

— — p- and T. conchiflora, on, xviii. 
64, 214. 

Tobacco-water, remarks on, viii. 183; 

xiii. 260 ; xiv. 184; xv. 91. 

Torenia Asiatica, on, xvl. 64 ; xvii. 187 ; 

xviii. 44. 

Trees, green moss on, xvii. 257. 

~ ornamental, xvi. 88. 

— on^ndulous, xviii. 240. 

— <—• and shrubs, ou the arrangement 
of, xiv. 32, 149. 

Trellis^ remarks on, ix. 261 ; xiv. 56. 
Triptilion spinosutn* culture of, xii. 49. 
Troilius Europeus, culture of^ xv. 56. 
Tropical seeds, on raising, xvi. 316. 
Tropseolum, on a new, x. 137. 

— concireum, on the, xi. 1. 

— — Canariense, remarks on, x. 90. 

Lobbiaiium, culture of, xii. 25. 

- remarks on, xv* 208. 

> pentaphyllum, on, xiii, 91 ; xviii. 

20 . 

— triooloruit, on propagating, viii. 
217; X. 93, 95, 


Tropwtlnm tricolomm, remarks on, viii* 
109; X. 46; xiii 70; ?tvU. 176. 

— — culture of, viii 4* 

•- — tuberosum, on bboming, viii. 24, 
80. 

remarks on, x. 9. 

— — ‘ ^ and Ipomcea hmdricifoHa, 

culture viii. 1. 

tubers, remarks on, xi 281. 

Tuberose, culture of, xv. 58. 

remarks on, x. 115 1 xiii 83. 

Tulip, feathered, xvl. 288. 

— on the, viii. 65 ; xviii. 227. 

on the shape or a perfect, xii. 74 ; 

xvi. 126, 240. 

— remarks op, viii 37, 41, 58, 262 ; 
ix. 53, 285; xi. 60, 74, 98, 125, 221 ; 

xvii. 124, 227 ; xix. 290. 

remarks on a darned, xii. 196. 

— — Gardens, a visit to the Haarlem, 
viii 137. 

tree, remarks on, xii 261. 

Tjw>*b Polydora, on, xi. 25. 

Tulipa sylvestris, culture of, xv. 18. 
Tulips, a few words on, xvi. 148, 

culture of, xi. 225 ; xviii, 14, S3, 

62, 104, 127, 164. 207, 247. 

lists of, ix. 172, 271 ; x. 146, 173, 

194, 225, 246 ; xi. 33, 148, 229 ; xvii. 
262 ; xviii. 64, 104. 

— — newly broken, xix. 178. 

notice of Mr. Groom's, xvi. 189 ; 

xviii. 182. 

of 1860, on the, xix. 40. 

— ou catalogue of, x. 201. 

ou ju^ng, ix. 115 ; xix. 84. 

— on rairag from seed, viii. 51 ; xi. 
228 ; xviii. 302. 

on stage, ti» 26.5, 263. 

on the properties of, viii. 62 ; xi. 

80, 207 ; xii. 33 ; xvii. 107. 

superb, xvi. 282. 

— - the impregnation of, xvii. 134. 

and AnemonieStOn, xit^85 ; xii. 43. 

Ranunculttses, on, xi. 44, 80. 

Turf, remarks on, viii 139. 

Tussilago firagrans, remarks on, xii. 45 ; 
xix. 231. 

Tweedia csemlea, remarks on, viii. 108. 
Tyso, Mr. C. and Mr. W. Hariison, 
remarks on articles by, ix. 200. 

** Tyso on the Anemone,” review, xix. 
73. 

Vaccinium vitBss-ldma, on, xv. 162. 
Valencia, Botanic Gaidens of; xix. 182. 
Valoradia plumbaginoides, on, xviii. 27 
Vasalla doribunda, culture xiii. 146. 
Ventilation, remarks on, xvi 63. 

Venus Flytrap, treatment of, xht. 199, 
Verandahs for plants, on, xti. 9^. 
Verbascum tbapsus, on, tft 
Verbascums, remarka on, x. 93. 
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Verbena^ remarks on tbe, x. ‘283, 284 ; 
xik 275; idii. 115$ xv. 72; xriii. 
67 1 xix, 28. 

— seed, xvi. 65. 

Verbenas, a bed xvl. 284. 

culture of, xviii. 211, 

— in pots, c^tnre of, xiv. 238. 

on planting out, xiii. 130. 

Veronica chammdrys, on, xv. 164. 

spedosa, culture of, xii. 97, 

propaj^on of, xTiii«v2S5. 
Veronicas, remam on, xiv. 185. 

Vesta stove, remarks on, ix. 139. 

Vicia craoca, remarks on, xv. 158, 
Victoria Regia, remarks on, ix. 119 ; 
XV. 27, 4fe ; xvi. 49 ; xvii. 308 ; xviii, 
175, 176; xix. 92, 170, 212, 264. 
Vienna, Botanic Gardens of, xix. 275. 
Viesseuxia pavonia, on, viii. 21. 
Villarsia n^mphmoides, on, xv. 164. 
Vinca alba, remarks on, viii. 183. 

Viola birta, culture of, xv. 155. 

pallida pleuo, on, xix. 103. 

Violet, on tbe, xvi. 223 ; xvii. 114. 

song of the, xvii. 96. 

tree, on, xvi. 309, 

— double sweet, culture of, xv, 61. 
tree, culture of, xv. 125, 

— culture of, xi. 40, 

Neapolitan, on the, x. 1 19 ; xi. 22 1, 

284; XIV. 185; xvi. 274. 

Violet^ on forcing, xv. 309. 

on the double, xii. 170. 

Viscaria ocolata, culture of, xii. 97. 
Walks, bard aud permanent, method of 
forming, xvL 324. 

— in measure gardens, on the direc- 
tion of, xii. 256. 

on edging for, xii. 70, 

- on tarring, sdv. 47. 


Walks, to tree from weeds, xiii. 91 ; xix, 
232. 

Wallflower, song of tbe, xvii. 143, 
Wallflowers, culture oi^ xvi. 292, 

— and Stocks, on, xiii. 21, 

Ward's Cases, remarks on, xi, 283 ; xv. 

105, 140; xix. 259. 

Wasp 8 nests, to destroy, xiii. 70. 

Water Lilies, remaiks on, xix* 13* 

plants, culture of, xiv. 132. 

house for, xix. 210. 

— — remarks on, viii, 108. 

Wax models of Flowers, on forming, 
xL 2. 

Weather, a few woi’ds on the, xiii 234. 
Weeds, to destroy, xvi. 167, 189. 

— • prevention o^ on walks, xix. 281. 
Weigelia rosea, culture of, xv. 145. 

remarks on, xiv. 302; xvi. 

185; xix. 120. 

Whitney’s composition, on, xii. 118, 247. 

prepared calico, on, xii 287 ; xiii. 

26. 

Window greenhouses, on, xvi. 309. 
Winter-flowering in-door plants, on, xvi. 
315. 

— to preserve tender plants in, xviii. 
309, 

Wire-worm, on destroying, xi. 115, 168 ; 
xii. 223; xiii. 214; xv.66,203; xvii. 
90, 235; xix. 258, 275. 

Wood, theory on the tbimation of, xix.28. 
Woodlice, remarks on, x* 214 ; xi. 281 ; 

xii. 94 ; xviii. 72, 234. 

Worms in a lawn, to get rid of, xViii. 312. 

— on destroying, xi. 44. 

Yeast, as a manure, on, x. 43 ; xii* 45 ; 
xix. 231. 

Zauchneria Califomica, on, xvii. 89* 
Zinc, ink for writing on, xvii. 67. 


NSW OE BEEIi FZiANTS NOTIQE]), 


Abelia fioribtmda, xiv. 115 ; xv. 231. 

— rupestds, »v. 66 ; xix. 294. 
Abronia mellifera, xvii. 150. 

— umbellata, xvii. 266, 

AbutUon Bedfordiense, xi. 63. 

•— gi§^m5eam, xiv. 284. 

inmgnis, xvii. 193. 

— - venosnm, xv. 26. 

viflfolium, viii. 200 ; xii. 277, 

Acacia autriformis, xii. 197. 

ibylla, xvi. 194. 
i/xuviai, IX. 90, 92. 
bomby<flna, xix. 242. 

— cdastnfolia, xv, 146; xvi, 100; 
xvH. 101, 

euitriflmne, xvi, 100* 

> dcalba^irai. 79* 

XTii, 5, 


Acacia decurrens, xviii. 79. 

dentifera, xi. 217 ; xvi. 100; xvii. 

5 ; xix. 298. 

diptera; var. erioptera, x, 113. 

emarginata, xvi. 100. ^ 

eriocaipa, xviii, 79. 

graveolens, xvii. 101, 

grandis, xix. 193. 

— hispidissima, xix. 193. 

— hybrida, xvii. 101. 

— lancifdia, xviii. 79. 

leptoneura, xvi. 26 ; xvii. 5 ; xix, 

298. 

liniati, xvi, 100; xvii, 5; xviii. 

79; x!x. 298. 

— xna»ta, xv. 8. 

mucronata, xviii. ,79* 

— nigrusoens, xvi 100, 
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Acacm oncinopliyna, xvi. 50. 

~ orata, xvii. 5 ; xbc. 29^. 

— oxvoedrufl, xSx. 121. 

— peotastema, xvi. 100. 

— plaf^petala, x. 89. 

— plat>pt«ra, ix. 68, 

pncmorsaf xvi. 100 ; xvii. 5 ; xix. 

298. 

prominenS) xvii. 101. 

* pabescens, xviii. 79. 

pulchella, xvi. 123; xvii. 101. 

ricean^ xviii. 79; xix. 121. 

rotondifblia, xi. 289; xvi. 194; 

xvii. 6 ; xviii. 79 ; xix. 298. 

soppOTi^ xvi. 100 ; xvii. 101. 

— sp^ctabilis, xi. 239. 

squamata, xvii. 28. 

suaveolens, xviii. 79. 

sulcata, xvi, 100. 

trinervata, xvii. 5 ; xix. 298. 

undulsefolia, xvii. 28. 

— nrophvlla, ix. 92 ; xix. 97. 

verticillata, xvii. 101. 

vestita, xvii. 5 ; xix. 298. 

Acantholimon glumaceum, xviii. 292. 
Acanthophippium Javanenses, xiii. 65 ; 

xiv. 257 ; xviii. 50. 

nova sp. xvi. 2. 

Achimenes alba, xiv. 212. 

— argyrostigma, xiii. 285 ; xiv. 215. 

— atro-sangninea, xiv. 235. 

— » Baumanni, xix 4. 

— Bodneri, xix. 4. 

Candida, xvi. 267, 289. 

cupreata, xv. 198. 

— EMberi, xviii. 121. 

— Formosa, xiv. 235. 

mndiflora, x. 210 ; xi. 121. 

hirsuta, xi, 273. 

illicifolia, xiv, 235. 

Jaureguia, xviii. W 

— Jayii, xvii. 290. 

Kleeii, xvii. 290. 

— Leipmanii, xiv. 146. 

longidora, x. 1, 

— var. xiv. 180. 

multidora, xi. 41, 169. 

ocellata, xvi. 73, .101, 

confluens, xviii. 79. 

patens, xiv. 212, 

peduncnlata, x. 145. 

picta, xii. 121 ; xvii, C. 

— pulcb€rrima> xvi. 222. 

]x>sea, X. 1. 

— venusta, xv. 245 ; xvi. 125. 
AebroDychia CunBingtiamii, xi. €2, 
Acianthera panctata> xi. 43. 

Aconltum ovatom, viii. 200. 

— sinensis, xix, 50. 

Acropbyllnm venosniiit xU. 139. 

verticiUatiiia, xi. 278, 

Adamia versicolor, xvi. 209; xvi^1l3. 


Adeniom Hongbel, xiv. 281. 
Adenooaljmna ooniosnm, xiv. 66. 

. nitioa, xviii. 75. 

Adenostoma fasciculata, xix. 50. 
Adiantuin variuxn, xviii. 79. 

.^chmea discolor, xv. 99. 

fiilgens, xi, 240. 

JB^ipbila gr^iOora, xiv. 136. 

Youngianiu^ xii. 1 97. 

.brides affinis, xi. 278. 

— Brookcrii, ix. 184, 

crispa, x 258. 

macolosum, xii. 198; xiii. U4. 

— var. Schrscderi, xviii. 265. 

— odoratom, xiii. 64. 

— • quinque vuJnera, x. 17. 

roseum, xix. 266, 

virens, xi. 133, 

^schynanthus Roschianos, xiv. 257; 

xviii. 79. 

CTandifloras, lx 42, 233. 

Javanicus, xviii. 76. 

Lobbianns, xiv. 281. 

— longifloras, xvi. 74. 

miniatus, xiv. 305 ; xvii. 98. 

— radicans, xiv. 282. 

speciosns, xv. 221. 

.^sculus Hippomtinmn, 0. p]., xix. 217. 
Agalm;^]a stamina, xvi. 29, 121. 
Aganasia pulcbella, viii. 196. 
Agapantbus umbellatus, var. maxiinus, 
xi. 62. 

Agnostas sinuata, xiv. 282. 

Akbelia ouinata, xv. 123. 

Ailamanda Anbletia, xvii. 2. 

Cathartica, x 20 ; xiii. 73. 

grandiflora, x 260 ; xiii. 13C ; xv. 

245. 

nerifolia, xix. 218. 

Schotti, xvi. 60, 74, 208. 

Allium acuniatom, xviii. 292. 

cseraleom, viii. 221. 

Alloplectus capitatns, xvii. 195. 

concolor,xyi. 122. 

dichrous, xiv. 88. 

repens, xiv. 233, 

Almeidea rnbra, xviii. 293. 

Alona cslestis, xii. 229. 

Alpina nutans, xiv. 210. 

Alscnosmia* nova fq>. viii. 250. 
Alstromeria, aeir vars., xvii. 152. 

• cborillensis, xi 242. 

lineatiflora, xi. 276. 

magnifica, xi 242. 

nemorosa, x. 209. 

— * psittacina, var. Ercmbouldtii, x. 
138. 

Amanecus longifiora, ix 234. 

Amaryllis Adcramannii pnlebeprinia, 
xviii. 194. 

Bankmana, x. 65^ « 

Leonemdi, xiv. 116. ^ 
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Amai^llU reticulata, xriil Ul. 

Sweetii, viii* aSO, 

Axnbcrstia nobilis, xvU. 195; xix 50. 
Amtca zygomcris* Kt. US; xiy, a57. 
Amygdalus itfiraioa, fi, s. pi.. xriH. 194. 
Ansectochiloz sataoeus. xii. 298. 
Auagallls alteraifoHa. Tiii. 221. 

pictos, viii. 232. 

Anchusa petiolata, ix. 69^ 

Andromeda Phillyresefoliot xii. 197. 
Androsache lann^ inosa, xi. 89. 
Anemone Govaniana. xH. 199. 

Japooioa, xiv. 18; xy. 74; xviL 

266. 

— var. hybrids, rri, 289 ; xviii. 

50. 


• obtuaifbliat xiii. 17. 

— nvttlaris. x. 66. 

Angelonia angnatifolia, xti. 222 . 

— comiffera, ix. 42. 

— granaiflora, x. 260. 

Angraocnm apic^atam. xiiL 186. 

bilobum, ix. 188. 

distichum, xiiL 88. 

— fnnale, xv. 98. 

— gladif(^ium, ix. 19. 

— pellucidum, xii. 40. 

— — Tersicolor, xi. 48. 

Anguloa Cloweeii, xii. 114; xiii. 17; 


XV. 190. 

Ruckeri, xiv. 238. 

uniflora, xii. 293. 

Angaria Mackoyana, xviii. 2. 

Ania bicomis, xii. 63. 

Anigozanthas fulginoaa, xv. 98. 

— bumilU, viiL 17. 

pulcherrimofB, xiii. 256. 

Tynanthina, xviii. 99. 

Anisanthua. uoya sjp. x. 257. 

Anoua paloatris, xiv. 218. 

Ansellia Alcana, xii. 64 ; xvii. 28. 
Aothadenla seeamoldes, mv. 116. 
Anthocercis UUclfolia» xiv. 18. 
Antirrldnnm majo^ van. x. 212. 

fl. pi., xii. 168, 

var. qnadruxtar, xi. 263. 

Aotus grarillima, xi^. 88. 
Aphelaudra, novaip., xiv. 114. 

— aorantiaca, xdi. 88. 

cristata, viii. 221 ; xix. 242. 

Aponogete diztaebyou, xix. 122. 
Aporom sinnalvm, ix. 68. 

Aqailegia tUL 220. 

glanoa, yiii. 19^. 

motlttdlb^v. 98. 

leptoceraa, xv, 290. 

~ pabifiqia* yiii. 2Sl. 

Aralia crasufiblia, 250.t t ^ 

iiiacrophyli% ipL 276k 

Araucaria Cctmi, xix..994* 


Arbutna fkrinow. x 20. 

> lauri2))ia, yiU. U. 

mollis, xix. 218. 

Arctocalyx Endlecherionitz, xviii. 21 7. 
Arctostaphylos uitida, till 129; xiii 
185. 

— pangens, xii. 89. 

Ardisia Mexicana, xii. 115. 

Aristolochia an|uicida, xru 74. 

caudata. nil. 17. 

ciliare, viii 199. 

X 187; xii 138; xiv. 113, 
llflora, xvi. 97. 

omithocepbalx xii 293. 

picta, xviii. 76. 

Armeria cephalotus, xiii 17. 

— fascicalatx ix 69, 1 18. 

grandiflora, xv. 199. 

Arnebia echioidea, xvi. 290. 
Arpopbylliun giganteum, xvi. 175. 
Arundina bambusssfolix ix 66. 

densx X 184. 

Asclepiaa Curaaaavicx xii. 139. 

DoaglaasU, xvii. 2. 

— veadtx xii. 221. 

Aster CabuUcns, xl 242. 

roseus novse, viii. 128. 

Sikklmensi^ xix. 25. 

Astyria rosea, xii. 234. 

Astrapcea visoosa, xviii 298. 

Asystacia Coromandelianx xiv. 233 
XV. 96. 

Bcandens, xvii 151. 

Atelandra iuoana, viii. 17. 

Aacuba Japonicx nov. spec., xiii. 259. 
Azalea, nov. spec., xii 139. 

vars., xhi. 47 ; xV, 150 ; xiv. 116 

xvii 73, 101, 124,270; xix 269. 

Lsetitisc, xiii. *^57. 

Ladovicx xiii. 304. 

obtusx xiy. 11& 

ovatx xiv. 212, 

squamata, xiv, 212 ; xv, 26 

Babingtonia Campborosn^ X* 66. 
Backhoasia myrtifcilia, xUl 41, 
Banksia occideutali$, xx, 51. 
Barbacenia Kogim, xlx 4. 

parpurea, xiii S8». 

squamata, xii 137 ; xUl 41. 

Barkeria Lindlevana, x. 42 ; xiy. 282. 

melanacgnlm^ xyil 121. 

spectabilif, xii, 168. 

Barleria, nov. tpeCM xiii 959. 
Bamttdeaia rosea, sd, 163; xiy, 136. 
Barnardia tplen^boi, vUi. 8$. 
BarringtoniasupejK^xii. XU 
BazsioA pauein^, xii 17. 

Batatas betaoea, ylii. 247, 

Bonariensi% ix 89, , 

Batemwimia 197. 

Batsekia caime^X WfiUltL 
BaoMnia, mr* 20, 
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BeauforUa decuHnia, m* 40 i xvil. 98. 

splendcns, jsn\, 90 ) w* 

Beaaniontia grandillora, adv, 

Ikciarn bicolor, xi. 89, 

Befaria ghuea, xiU. 188. 

Begonia albo-cocci!iea, xiiL 209$ xir. 
210, 241. 

argyrostigma, xi 66. 

anrantiacaiD, xvl 265. 

— : — Barketii, x, 20 $ xi. 65. 

— castancefolia, xi 05. 

— cinnabarba, xviii 26. 

— coocinea, x. 260; id. 132. 

orasncai^ x. 90. 

— — crispa, xi 65. 

— dichitoma, xi, 65. 

— — dipetala, xviii. 194. 

diversifblia, viii 106. 

Fischerii, xi, 65; xvi. 123. 

Freemania, xi. 264. 

fuchsioides, xiv. 285; xv. 61; 

xvii, 6. 

heracleifolia, xi. 65. 

homonym, Xvl 122. 

hydrocotylifolia, x. 257 ; xi. 2G4. 

iucana, ix. 137* 

In^mii, xviii. 293. 

insimis, xi. 66. 

Lindeniana, xviii. 218. 

longisses, xi. 65. 

macrophyllaj xi. 60. 

— — maniculata, xiii. 138. 

Martiana, ix. 269 ; xiii* 235. 

mexera, xi. 65. 

Meyeril, xii. 197. 

nov. spec., xi, 19, 6.5 ; xviii. 80. 

papillosa, ix. 138, 

— parviflora, xi. 66 ; xvi. 52. 

peltata, xiii. 138. 

platanlfolia, xi. 6.5. 

Preseriana, xi. 264. 

punctata, ix. 260, 

ramentacea, xiii. 136 ; xvi. 29. 

rubricaulis, xiU, 17, 

sanguine*, xi. 6.5. 

scandens, xi. 66. 

spathulata, xi. 65. 

siigmosa, xiii. 138, 

; undulata, xi. 65 ; xiv. 234. 

vitafolia, x. 

zebriua, xvi 29. 

Bejaria cestuans, xviii, 218. 

coarctata, xvii. 74; xvni, 217. 

Bellerallia Sjrriaca. xiii. 20. 

Beilis perennisi vars , xix^ 1 . 

Berbens coriarit, iX. 209* 

DarwinH, xix. I94y 217. 

dttlcis, xi. 240. 

ilUcif<di», xt. 147* 

Japonioa, XTiit 79, 

Loxensis, xvni. 79, 

— lately xviii^ 79* 


Borberia l^liida, xii. 99; xlx. 122. 

tenuifolia, xii. 137. 

— — tinctoria, xviii, 78. 

trifoliata, ix. 235 ; xiii 24, 

umbellata, xii. 221 / xh. 216. 

Wallichiana, xviii. 78. 

Bertolinia maculata, xlx. 4. 

Bessera miaiafa^ xvHi. 260 
Betula, nov. spec., viit. 248. 

Bidwellia glaucesodns, xiii. 20. 

Bignonia cnpreolata^ x* 17« 

CarolinsB, xii. 266. 

Chamberlaiai, xii 271. 

— g^andiflon^ xti. 29. 

picta, X. 209 ; xi. 187.5 

speciosa, ix. 209 ; xvl 123. 

Bilberma Morelliana, xix. 51. 
Biliaraiera daphnoidei, viil 129. 

nov. spec., x. 212. 

Blandfordia flanimea, xvIh. 28, 

marj^inata, xiii. 113. 

Bletia gebinii, xv. 290. 

B dbophyllnm ^Slamaria* xii 137. 

Careyanum. xiii 186, 

cheiri, xi. 199. 

limhatnm, viii. 248. 

Xiobbii, xviii, 241. 

xnacranthum, xii. 89. 

pileatum, xii. 270, 

sordidum, ix, 43, 

umbellatum, xiii, 235 ; xiv. 805. 

Boldoa fragrans, xiii. 281. 

Bomarea simplex, ix. 113. 

Boronia anemonifolia* viii. 56 ; ix. 90 ; 
X. 184; xl 63 ; xii. 116. 

Frazeri, xl 278. 

ledifolla, viii. 250 ; ix. 183. 

tetrandra, xviii 121. 

triphj 11a, xvii. 98, 

var. latifolia, ix. 233. 

viminea, ix. 860. 

Bossisea disticha, ix. 257. 

eriocarpa, xi. 134. ^ 

— - panicifolia, xi. 133. 

tenaicaulis, ix. 233. 

virgatn, xl 17 $ xv. 200 \ xvii. 6> 

xix. 297. 

Bougainvillea spe^bills, i^. 115. 
Bouvardia ani^dfoliOy viii. 197. 

— flava, xiii. 266, 

leiantha, xix. 93. 

longifiora, xiv, 113. 

— splendens, viii. 64. 

triphylla, var. f^endeiM, viii. 177, 

Brachycome vHi. U9y 221 ; 

ix. 218. 

Braobyaema apbylloiil, xviit, 2. 
bimcteata, xi/ 264. 

h}brida,x. 114. 

<— * latifblia, xvii. 100. 

X, 269. 

vwMft,m lit. 
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BrassaTola Digbyjuu^ xit, ^dSd; 

4166. 

•— C^attoa, viiL 167. 

— Tenosa, tuL 129, 177. 

Braasia ang^. xiL 65. 

— aristata, aii. 65. 

— bidei^ ^i. 65. 

— bradiiak, xl 42 ; xii. 65 j xv. 124 

— candata, xii. 65. 

— Clowatii, xii. 65, 

— eochleata, xii. 65. 

— TOttata, xii. 65. 

— Lanoetna, xii. 65. 

Lawrenceana, ix. 89. 

— xnacrostachya, xii. 65. 

maeolata, xii. 65. 

Peruviana, xii. 65. 

vermeosa, xii. 65. 

Wrayw, xi. 89. 

Brodise Califbruica, xvii. 102. 
Broughtosia aurea, viii. 129. 

lilacina, xix. 194. 

Bromheadia paluatria, xii. 65. 

Browallia JamesoDi, xv. 244, 290 ; xvi 

165; xix. 266. 

apecio^ xvi. 2 ; xvii. 62, 290. 

Brownea ariza, xiii. 90 ; xix. 266. 

— coccinea, x. 258. 

Bnmfelda uitida, XV. 174. 

Brugmansia doribunda, x. 66. 

Kni^tii, xviii. 218, 

— nov. me* xi. 241. 

parvmora, ix. 260. 

Brunafelaia violacea, id. 265, 

Bmuoiiia australis, ix. 42. i 
Bryantbus erectua, xviii. 241. 
Burlingtonia pub^oens, xix. 5. 

ridida, ix. 257. 

Burtonia bxiuuddes, xiii. 211. 

viiloaf^ xvi. 290. 

Buddlea Lindleya^ xlv. 258. 
Burchellia Capensia^ xi. 64. 

Ojauua bicolor, xiii. 185. 

Caladium pictuiH, x. 96a 
Calamintha mimuloidea, xviii. 266. 
Oalandrmia ambellata, xUi. 236, 266. 
Calanthe drculi^ides, xv. 52. 

— discolor, viii. 247. 

— • masnea, x. 187 ; xii. 197. 

Calathea villosa, xiii. 88. 

Colboa globoaa, xviii. 78. 

Calceolaria, new vara., ix. 73 1 x. 73 ; 
xiv, 1, 

idba, xix. 242. 

amplexi<!«wHa> xv. 124. 

emidftiniui, xix. 25. 

Harieqain, xlx» 242« 

aolpliiirea apicndens, xix. 242. 

— * vmd, xix. 242. 

Gileatacia eyanea, ix. 48. 

OaB^raria HartwagkQi^ xlB. 19* 
OaHstejgia pobeaoenai xiv. 115, 193. 


Calliandra brevipea, xviit. 76. 

— - Tireedi^ xiii. 28a 
Callipaydie enerosoides, ix. 186 ; xiii. 
236. 

Callistachya liuearia, ix. 183. 

longifolta, ix, 89. 

Callistemon pinifolium, xi, 42. 
Calochartus pallidtta, xviii. 293. 
Caloscordnm nerinefoliuin, xv. 26. 
Calostemma cameoao, viii, 129. 

Intea, viii. 104. 

Calycotome spinosa, xiv. 283. 

Camarotia obtusa, xii. 270. 

Camellia Japonic^ varieties, x. 97 ; xi. 
49; xii. 1, 25; xiii. 139; xv. 242; 
xvii. 77; xviii. 148, 195. 

Saccoi, xii. 114, 

Campanea grandiflora, xviii. 241. 
Campanula colorata, xix. 26. 

fragilis, xii. 89. 

grandis, xi. 89, 

Lseflingii, x. 211. 

Dobiiis, XV. 4. 

pumila plena, xix. 242. 

punctata, x, 212. 

sylvatica, xiv. 18. 

Vidalii, xix. 98. 

Camptosema rubiennda, xix. 2GG. 

Campy lobotrys discolor, xviii. 218. 
Cantua bicolor, xvi. 290. 

buxifolia, xix. 194. 

dependens, xvi. 175, 220; xix. 121. 

pyrifolia, xvi. 195, 

Capsicum cereolum, xix. 294. 
Carnation, new vars., xv. 248 ; xvii. 269 ; 
xviii. 293. 

Cassellia integrifolia, xiii. 259. 
Catasetnm barbatum, ix. 43. 

callosum, viii, 249. 

var. grandiflorum, xiv. 89. 

comntum, viii. 249." 

fimbriatum, xviii. 266. 

fUlginosnm, ix. 259. 

globifenim, x. 133. 

mtegerrimum, viSi. 222. 

Inminatum, var. ebumeum, ix, 43. 

lancifolium, ix, 43. 

monocanthus, viii. 220. 

myantbus, viii. 220, 

ocliraccum, xii, 199. 

Bussellianum, viii. 54^ 

saccatnm, viii. 249. 

trulla, viii. 249. 

WailesiL xi. 42. 

Cateabia parviflora, xi. 65. 

Catha panioulata, xi. 188^ 

Catbeartia vilioaa, xix. 218, 

Cattleya Adandii^ viii* 196. 

amethyatina, xvii. 122. 

Arembefgii, xi. 279, 

bnlboaa, xv. 881 . 

elegaoa, xvii, t88« 
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C^ttleya gratmlata^ x. 41/ 

gnuuilofii^ var. Eassdiiaaa, xiii 

305. 

Harrisoniana, x. 19* 

intermedia variega^ xii. 168. 

laHata candid^ xriii. 266. 

pieta, xviii. 266. 

Lem0llian^^ xiv. 210. 

mar^inata, xii 40. 

maxima, xiv, 42. 

xix. 146. 

Papeiansciana, xiii. 138. 

pumila, xii. 40. 

Skinneri, xii. 268. 

auperba, xii. 113. 

'Walkeriana, xviii. 77- 

Ceanothns cuneatns, xix. 243. 

deutatns, xviii. 99. 

divaricatus, xi, 134. 

pallidus, viii. 104. 

papillosus, xviii. 122. 

thyrsiflorus, xii. 197, 229. 

Cedronella pallida, xiv. 136. 

Omtaarca palehra, viii. 130. 
Ccntradenia rosea, xi. 113. 

Centranthera punctata, xi. 43. 
Gentropogon cordifoiius, x. 19. 

surinamense, xiv. 233. 

Centrosolenia glabra, xix. 5. 

picta, xix. 295. 

Cephalotaxus Fortuni, xviii. 77. 

Ceradia furcata, xiii. 65. 

Cerasus Japonica, xv. 151. 

^ratostema longiflor^ xvi. 266. 

Cerbera frutioosa, xiii. 139. 

Cereus cserulescens, x. 66. 

crenatuB, xii. 169. 

extensus, xii. 63. 

latifrons, viii. 198. 

Lceanus, xvii. 26. 

leucauthus, viii. 81. 

Martianus, viii. 17. 

Maynardi, xv. 124. 

Pitajaya, xii. 137. ; 

Tweediei, xviii. 77. 

Cunninghamia, xvi, 27. ] 

oculatoB, xii. 169, 

Cestrum anrantiacnm, xii. 70. 

caljroinum, xix. 5. 

vindiflorum, xi, 161. 

Chabrma nincinata, xii. 266. 
Chsenastoma polyantha, xiii. 211. 
Chscnestes lanoeolata, xvi. 3. 
Cha!toga$tra str]gosa,xvii. 26. 
ChciranthuB Marshallii, xviii. 265. 

mutabiiis, xvii. 4. 

ocbroleoca, viii. 129. 

Chelene barbata coodnea, xviii. 219. 

— livonii, ix. 43.^ 

Cbilodm scutellaHoideB, xii. 139. 
Cbirita Moonii, adv, 282 1 xvi. 193, 291. 

— sineDBis, xii. 294 ; xiv. 180 j xv, 52. 


CStirha Wai^, xv. 292. 

— Zeylanica, xiiL 256; xiv. 234: 
XV. 26. 

Chircmia doribunda, xiii. 209. 

gludnosa, xvii. 2. 

ChloTsea virefcens, xiii. 257. 

Cborozema Chandleri, xiii. 139. 

cordata, xviU. 80. 

Diokfloni, xi. 63. 

elegans, xv. 201. 

flavi^ xvi. 27. 

laneifolia, viiL 56. 

latifolia, ix. 145. 

longifolia, viii. 250. 

— Spartioides, xi. 187. 

sp^tabile, ix. 187, 

triangulare, xiv. 136. 

Chrysanthemum Indicum minimum, 

XIX. 97. 

new vars., xii. 47 ; xviii. 17, 97. 

Chrysobactron Hookeri, xix. 243. 
Chysis azurea, var. maculata, xix. 98. 

bractescenB, ix. 113. 

Cineraria, vars., xiv. 97 ; xviii. 100. 

— celestial, xi. 122. 

elegans, viii. 112. 

— splendida, x. 114. 

— Wobberiana, x. 185. 

Cirrhopetalum auratum, viii. 199; xii. 

17. 

— Macrmi. ix. 184, 

Medusce, x. 66. 

— pcturatum, viii. 199. 

— vaginatum, viii. 249. 

Citrus deliciosa. ix. 91. 

Clcisostoma dealbata, xi. 43. 

ionosutn, xv. 196. 

Clematis azurea gigantea, xix. 219. 

— bulbosa, XV. 4 . 

crispa, xiv. 305. 

graveolens, xviii. 51, 

hexasepala, xiv. 133. r 

indivisa, var. lobata, xvi. 266. 

montana, viii. 222. 

smtlacifoli^ xiv. 282. 

Cleome lutea, vid. 200 ; x. 18. 
Clerodendron, nov. spec., xi. 65. 

angustifoliam, xi. 265, 

Hetbnneanaln, xvui. 3. 

— calamitosum, x. 67. 

— capitatum, xvi. 50. 

in^Mrtniiatum, xii 113. 

Kempferii. xi 241. 

scanaens, kn, 50. 

— sinuatum, jciv. 257. 

splendens, x. 65. 

Clethora Mexicana, viii. 106. 

— (mercilblia, x. 113. 

ClianUius cameos, ix. 68. 

Dampieri, xviii. 149. 

— » fbrmosaa, kviii 123. 

ponioens, adi. 116. ‘ 
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dldanthera pscfaUpMcSy U9. 
CHtoria fi^gens, xiL 197, 
temata major* xiy, 137. 

Clowesia roaea, xL Ht 
Cobm stipularis* xill, 106. 

Ck>burglua ooccloea* ix. 113. 

hamilis* X, 209. 

tridiroina* ix. US. 

rertioolor, xi. 17. 

Cocblearia acaulis. xir. 282. 

Coccoloba macroph^^lla* xviU. 242. 
Cococypsilon tontaria, xvii. 28. 
Cselo^ne asperata, xtii. 271. 

crystata, ix. 91, 

— Cumingii* viii. 249. 

fulginosa, xvii. 122. 

ochracesa, xv. 4. 

oaeellata, viU. 17. 

sp^ioaa, xv. 98. 

wallichiana, viii. 106; xviiL 61. 

Colea floribuuda, ix. 118. 

Col«onema pule^a* xi. 44. 

Collania Andinamareana* xtv. 233. 

dalcia xv, 147. 

Colony ction xnacranthiun, xvii. 74. 
Colquonia coccinea, xviii. 123. 
Columnea aurantioca, xviii. 196. 

— crafsifolia, xv. 268. 

Sebiediana, ix. 92. 

— - splendens, xi. 62. 

Comarastaphylifi arbntoidea* xi. 160. 
Combretam latifolinm, xiii. 186. 

macropbylioiiD, x. 134. 

splendons albom* xiit. 307. 

Comosperma gracilis, viii. 39. 
Comparettia rosea, vHi. 249 ; xi. 62. 
Conoclinium ianthinuni* xviii^ 123. 
ConostylU aotofa, viii. 17. 

Consolida Aconitii, xix. 26. 

Convolvultts Bryouissflorae, viii. 57. 
ItalicuB, XV, 74. 

— oseellatus* xiL 40. 

— seoparhiB* ix. 209. 

verrudpes, ix4 91. 

Cordyline$ieboldli*v»r. maenlala* xviii. 

293. 

Coretbastylki bracteala* xn^ 246. 

Comas grandis* viii. 106. 

Correa, new vara., xviL 76 ; xv»i. 80. 

— bicolor, yiil. 106 ; xi. 41 ; xiii. 
139. 

CavendlAti# viiL 66. 

Lindleyann, viii, .^6, 

roaea major» viii. 106. 

mbioides, xit 189. 

targida, viiif 82. ' 

ventHooaa. xHi. IdO. 

Corviasarfia ItMHaui, x* 2H)« 
Corynocarpoa terrigatnst xyu 146, 
Coametiaritl»«r vinL6l. . 

Cotoneaater dmonbfl^vilL 1Q6; x. J^O. 
tbyaaifolia, xit, 


Cratccgns crenubita, xii« 209^ 

Orisnm fonltnelblna, viii 128< 

— vaHabile, var, roscum, xii. 63* 
Croci autumnales, xii. 40 ; xiii. 209. 
Crocus annniattti Adamiout, ix* 137. 
lagensaflonis var, ix. 13?, 

— speciosus, ix, 114. 

suaveolens, ix. 114. 

Crotolaria undulata, viii. 129. 

— verrucosa, xLv. 306. 

Crowea Jatifolia, xv. 290. 

— stricta, xvii, 290. 

Crytopodium Anderaonii, ix« 66. 
Cryptudenia uniflora, xiii* 64* 
Cryptandra snavis, xii. 269, 
Cryptosanus aeriptba, xi. 279. 

Culboa globosa, xviii. 29* 

Cummingia trimaeulata, xii. 197* 
Cuphea dnnabarina, xviii. 219. 

cordata, xiv. 42, 49. 

ignea, xviii. 195. 

Melvilla, ix. 268. 

miniata, xiv* 180, 266. 

platy centra, xiv. 180. 

silenoidea, xvi, 74. 

strigilissima, xiv. 234, 

strigilosa, xiv. 89. 

Curcuma cordata, xvii. 9^ 

Cyananthus lobatos, xv. 27. 

Cyanothus axillaris, ix. 259. 

vittata, xviii. 298* 

Cyclamen macropus, xix. 6. 

Cyclogyne canescens, viii. 199, 
Cycnocbes barbatum, xvii. 290. 

Loddigesii, xiv. 88. 

var. leucochilura, ix, 89. 

pentadactylon, xi, 1 13. 

pescatorei, xviii. 266. 

ventricosum, var. Egertaniaiium, 

xii. 17. 

Cymbidium Devonianum, xi. 161. 

eburiieum, xvi. 3. 

giganteum, xiv. 18. 

Mastersii, xiii. 267. 

pendulum, xii. 137. < 

pubesoens, viii. 249 ; ix. 183. 

CynogloBSum ancbusoides, x. 89. 

Tongiflorum, viii. 222 j xjii. 1. 

Cypripedium barbatum, ix. 184 ; x. 89. 

caudatum, xvUi. 123, 

— — ffuttatum, xviii, 294 ; xix. 61. 

Irapeanum, xiv. 282, 

> Lowii, xviii. 123. 196* 

Cyrtantbera cataWfolia, ^vU. 122. 
Cyriocbilum eitraam, xvii. 196, 

maculatum, ix. 183. 

Cyrtoceras refle^a, x. 218. 

Cysfaiytbe sprenjgwHoidei# viii, 247* 

Cy tinus tivpoeoStus,^ 20. 

Oy tisna fimiea. xiL |8Q ; 100, 

-~W^E^Xi.2l7* 

Daofy^im cofraiiMmt 86Q, 
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Daor;pdhim tUI, 2^. 

Dahha, new varieties, viii. 88 ; ix 48 ; 
X. 49 ; 9dx. 200^ 

glabrata, viii 180^ 

Dais eotinifoliHt xiii 259. 

Daphne Fortoni, xiv. 282. 

Hoatteana^ xix, 26. 

Japoniea, ix 91. 

— purpurea, xix. 122. 

Datura comige^ xiv. 257. 

Daubentonia tripkiana, ix. 91 ; x. 25. 
Daviesia latifolia, xi. 63 ; xv. 200. 

physodes, xiy, 210. 

Delphinium aznreum, xvii. 267. 

— - cserulesoens, fl. pi., xvii. 267. 

— cheiUmthuBi, var. Ueudersonii, 
xviii. 242. 

mndiflm mi^or, xviii. 294. 

Japonicum, xviii. 294. 

magmfioum, xviii 294. 

— prnmila elegans, xviii 294. 

siueuse, fl. pi, viil 222, 

Wheeleri, xix. 267. 

Dendrobium, nov. spec., xv, 150. 

aduncnm, x. 210 ; xiv. 89. 

albosanguineum, xix. 243. 

anosmum, xiil 138. 

aquenm, xi. 43. 

cserulescens, xviii 80. 

calcaratum, ix. 19. 

Cambridgeanum, x. 114; xvii. 151. 

chlorops, xii. 199. 

chrysotoxum, xv. 196. 

clavatum, xix. 243. 

compressum, x. 259 j xii. 209. 

cretaceum, xv, 290, 

crumenatum, xi. 133. 

cucumerinum, x. 211 ; xi. 187. 

Dalliousieanunj, xii. 222 ; xiv. GO. 

Devonianum, viii. 222 ; xvii 74. 

discolor, ix. 233. 

Egcrtonia, XV. 198. 

elongaturo, ix, 91. 

excisuiii, ix. 260. 

Farmerii, xvii. 3, 

fimbriatum, var. ocnlatum, xiii. 

137, 

Gibsonl xix, 296, 

herbacum, viii 221. 

— Ktnglanum, xiii. 185. 

— — Koblii, XV. 242. 

langioUe, viii 248. 

macranthum, x, 258. 

macrophjllum, xiii. 139, 

mesoc^rum^ xy. 198, 

monilifonne, xiii. 1 14. 

mosehatum, ix. 19« 

Pierardi, 1391 

plawbttlbe, xi^ 189. 

pulchellum, var. purpnreum, xiii 

139. 

rcvdlntaoi, viii 200» 


Dendrobium rliombe«Qi,.«i 9(k 
— — Ruckerii, xi. 279, 

sangttineum, xl 42, 

— — san^inulcntum, x. 259, 

taummm, xl 279. 

teres, vUl 200. 

tetragonum* ix. 68. 

tortile, xvii 290* 

transparens, xviii 135^ 294, 

trideninm, xv. 27. 

Wallichiam^ xviii 8a 

Dendrocbilum 200, 

glumaceum, ix, 91. 

latifolium, xi, 189. 

Deutaia paoilis, xix. 74. ^ 

scabra, 3d. 65, 

stamintea, xv. 75* 

Diadelphia decandria, 3d. 18. 

Dianthus, vars. 3dl 181. 

eruentus, xviii 267. 

Gamerianus, viii 282. 

GcBthadsii, xiii. 269. 

Hendersonianns, xv. 196, 

Diaspiros Sapota, xi. 187. 

Diastema ocnroleuoa, 3dv. 258. 

Dichsea glauca, idi. 270. 

Didymocarpus crinita, 3dx. 26. 

Dielytra spectabilis, xvl 101, 195 ; xvH. 
218; xviii 219. 

Digitalis lutea, var. furcate, x* 66. 

minor, x;. 212 ; 3d* 264* 

pui^urea, var. superba, xi. 90. 

Diliwynia clavato, viii 199; xii 68. 

speciosa, viii, 106* 

Dinema polybulbon, xii. 68. 

Diosma capitata, xv. 199. 

uniflora, xv. 199, 

Dipladenia crasainoda, xiii. 18, 145. 

ecrophylla, xvii. 3, 

nobilis, xv. 291 ; xvii. 52. 

var, rosea, xvii 122. 

urophjlla, xvii. 98.' ^ 

Diplolcenia speciof^ xii 17. 

Diplopeltis Uugelii, viii 17. 
Dipteracasthns scs&dens^ xv. 75, 

spectabilis, xviii. 51 ; xix. 25. 

Disa cornuta, 3ui. ICO. 

grandiflora, xii. 89* 

Disocactus biforxais, xui* 65w 
Disopbylla stellatai, xiu. 114. 

Dodora spatolata^ vili^ $50. 

Dombeya molli^ 3d3U 122* 

viburnifolia, xix. 74. 

Doncklaeria (Rver^olii^ xl 284* 
Dracophyllum gracil^ 3d* 68* 

Dryaudra tbrmosa, xiU 221. 

Drymouia puncti^ x.259 ; xH 137. 
Duranta Plumieril, 3C* 20* 

Dnvana iongifoli% 3d* 278* 
Eccremocarpus seafaert xvUl 248* 
Echcandra temifl«ra, xviii. 237 ^ ^ ^ 

Echeveria lurida, ix* 43* 
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EeheverU ream, tv* 2S7« 

ro9e«,x. lia. " 

Sobeeri, x;ni* 188. 

seotinda, ▼iii. 847. 

Eebtnaeeft intermedia, xvi. 122. 
Echiaoeactus obloropUialmas, xyi. 122. 

eoaeumas, xL 269. 

mnldfloms, xiii. 258. 

myrioetigma, xiii. 286. 

oxygonus, xiii, 185. 

Pexmandi, xi. 294. 

r)|odopthalmii«, xviii. 29. 

itareptocanloQ, xix. 51. 

Visnaga, xix. 26. 

EcbioapsiacampTlaoantha, xix. 74. 

cristate, xviii. 196. 

Echitea atropurpurea, xi. 121. 

carass^ xi. 274. 

Franciscea, xv. 125. 

^ Yar. snlplmrea, xviii. 294. 

Gibsoni, xi. 264. 

— - hirsuta, xi. 64, 249. 

— — roelaleuc^ xiv. 285. 

untans, xiii. 185, 

splendens, x 281 ; to , 9, 97. 

snberecta, viii. 197. 

Echinm petrcenm, xi. 133 ; xiii. 1. 
Edgwortnia chrysantha, xiv. IIG; xv. 
99.‘ 


Elichrysnm retortam, xi. 64. 

Elntheriue anomala, xi. 279. 

Epacri% uov. spec., xii. 115; xiii. 139, 
140} XV. 199, 200; xvi. 100, 101, 
266} xviL 4, 5, 29, 101; xviii. 124; 
xix. 297. 

antnxnnalis, xii. 269. 

cons^caa, xix. 194. 

corrnsoaiis, xi. 265. 

% X. 114. 

, xiv. 210. 

heteronema, x 212. 

hjracmthifiora, xiv. 114. 

miniata, xii. 145. 

~ Tanntomensis, xv. 267. 
Epidendtnm, nov. me., xv. 52 ^ ' 

— — SBtidifbrme, xni. 65. 

arbasenluin, xi. 184. 

— articnlatnni, lx. 210. 
calocbeiinm, ix. 258, 

cepiforme^ viE, 18. 

oeradstes, »il« 20. 

cbnabarinnm, x. 133. 

Karispatinn, viii. 129. 

den^lflofM» Tiii. 105. 
diims. :dli4 41. 



Epidendram ktnoiMinm, viii. 221 ; ix. 
267. * 

Lindenii, xiii. 211. 

lougipetaltim, xix. 6. 

macr^ilnm, var. rcseum, xiii. 18. 

— — ovnlnm, xi. 189, 

Parkinsoniannm, viii. 55. 

•— PhcBiiicium, ix 210. 

polyanthum, x. 42. 

pterocarpnm, ix. 210r xii. 169. 

radiatnm, ix 210 : xii. 245. 

radicans, xiii, 236. 

ramferum, ix. 210; x, 185. 

mfnm, xiE. 188. 

snl^nreum, xvii. 123. 

— ~ tnpnnctatum, ix. 211. 

veiTucosnm, xii. 269 ; xix, 267. 

vitellmum, viii. 196 ; xii. 221. 

Epimedium pinnatum, xvii. 196. 
Epiphora pnbescens, viii. 199. 
Epiphyllnm Kusselliauani, xii. 18. 
Episcia bicolor, xvi. 220; xix. 146. 
Eranthemum albiOomm, xiv. 1 1 S. 

montanum, xi. 217. 

— striotnm, x. 20 ; xiii. 306 ; xv. 242. 

variabile, xiv. 137. “ 

Eremostachys laciniata, xiii. 257. 

Eria bractescens, xii. 138. 

clavicanlis, ix, 43. 

— convallarioid^ xv. 291. . 

Dillwynii, xiii. 258. 

Ooribundo, xi. 134; xii. 113. 

polyura, ix. 148. 

profasa, x'. 42. 

— pulchclla, ix. 184, 

vestita, xiii. 41. 

Erica, nov. spec., xviii. 52, 80; xix. 51. 

caffra, xix. 298, 

— — Cavendishiana, xiv. 66. 

dabsccia, xvii. 270. 

Leeana, var. viridis, xix. 146. 

— longiflora splendidissima, xii. 116.^ 
mammosa, xix. 298. 

— Murrayana, xii. 127. 

Sbannouiana, xii. 63. ’ 

Erina soaveolens, xL 242. 

Eriocnema marmoratom, xviii. 267. 
Eriopsis biloba, xv. 52. 

— • mtidobulbon, xvii, 98. 

Eriostemon baxifolinm, xii. 198. 

— cnspidata, xiii. 189. 

— - intermedinin, xvii. 98. 

nenifolimn, xvi. 146, 

Bcabmm, xiv. 210. 

Erysimum Ai^onsanam, xix. 243. 
Erythrina Bidwillii, xv. 58 ; xvi. 93. 

erythrosta^iya, xviii. 267. 

Erythrochiton Rjaiiljenee, xl. 240. 
Esallooia macrirntfaa, xm* 267; xix. 

217. 

— Organenais, xv. 4. 
Eipeletia.argent^ xvnl 8. 
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Eaealyptus odophjUa, ix. 2S5. 

maerooarpa, xv. 291. 

—— tplacnioftrp^, xi. 940 ; xli. 245. 
Bagenia Brasili«ssig» xyiii. 219. 
Bukyanthns retieolatiis, xix. 269. 
Ealophia squalidly ix. 259. 

Euonymus Japonic^ xii« 41. 
Eupatoriiixn odoratiasimunii viii 56. 
Euphorbia Bryotxi, x« 134. 

grandiflora rubra, xix. 195. 

— — Jacqumiflora, xix. 298. 

— * saogninea, ix. 260. 

Eurybia chrysotrichia, ix. 91. 

Eustoma exaltatum, xiii. 88 ; xiv. 180. 
Eutaxia myrtifolia, xv. 200. 

Euthales macrophylla, viii. 200 ; ix. 67. 
Evolvulus pui^ureo-casruleus, xiv. 25. 
Exacum tetr^onnm, var. bicolor, x\ i. 3. 

— Zeylanicum, xvii. 62. 

Exagonum purga, xv. 53. 

Fagopyrum cymosum, xiv. 137. 

Fagrsa obovata, xiv. 42. 

Fedia grandiflora, xiii. 236. 

Fitz-Eoya Patagonica, xix. 205. 
Forsythiaviridissima, XV. 150; xvi. 116; 

xix. 146. 

Fortunaea Chincnsis, xiv. 116 
Franciscea acuminata, xiii. 280. 

angusta, xv. 4. 

— cal} cina, xix. 146. 

conferdfloi^ xix. 98. 

eximia, xviii. 294. 

— gracilis, xvi, 3. 

Bydrangtcformis, xii. 198. 

•— latifolia, xviii. 294. 

— Pohliana, xiii. 145. 

villosa, xi. 19 ; xii. 115. 

Francoa ramosa, viii. 223. 

Fraziera theoides, xviii. 294. 

Friesia peduncularis, xiv. 234. 
Fritillaria Kotschyana, xii. 199. 

— pallididora, xviii. 77. 

Fuchsia, new vara, viii. 39, 208 ;^x. 169, 
121 ; xi. 17, 145, 227; xii. 73, 253; 
xiii. 25, 122 ; xvi. 62 ; xvii. 27, 267 ; 
xix. 74, 243, 244, 265, 267. 

alpestri^ xi. 63. 

— baccilaria, xviii. 99. 

— — cordifi^^ ix. 241. 

corymbifloi’a, ix, 1. 

integrifolia, x. 161. 

— macrantha, xiv. 121. '* 

— nigricans, xviii. 124. 

— * radicans, ix. 259 ; x. 18, 97. 

— serratifolia, xiii. 193, 

— spectabilis, xvi. 145." 

— tetra^tyla, xvi. 200. 

— venusta, xviii. 196. 

Fttgosla heterophylla, xiv. 89, 

Fnnkia grandiuora, xvii. 26 7. 
Qaillar& comuta, x. 211. 

pictii tricolor, xix. 244* 


Galanthus plicatuf, xvUi. 149. 

reflexus, xiii. 188. 

Galeandra Baueri, viii. 223. 

erlstata, xn« 270. 

Devoniana, xix. 267. 

Gardenia amsena, xi. 264. 

— Boweriana, xiv. 236. 

Devoniana, xiv. 305 ; xv. 205. 

— Florida, var. Fortuniana, xiv. 289* 
longlstyla, xv, 243. 

— xnallifera, xv, 147, 

nitida, xvi. 4. 

Sherboumii, xi. 263 ; xvn. 218. 

Stanleyani^ xii. 258, 289 ; xvii. 123. 

Gardoquia multiflora, viii. 24. 

Garrya laurifolia, viii. 106. 
Gastrolobium aoutum, xi. 240 1 xii. 215. 

cordatum, viii. 18. 

Hugelii, xviii. 124. 

spinosum, xii. 245. 

villosum, XV. 222. 

Gaylussacciccia pseudovaccinenm, xiii, 
18, 97. 

Gelasine azurea, viii. 55. ’ 

Genista bracteolata, viii. 105. 

Canariensis, xii. 139. 

Spacbiana, xiii. 305. 

virgata, xii. 63. 

Geranium eriantbnm, x. 257. 1 

rnbilblium, ix, 40, 

Thunbergii, xix. 52^ 

Gesneria bulbosa, var. laterita, xiv.^211, 

coohlearis, viii. 81. 

ooruscans, xvii, 218. 

discolor, x. 114. 

elliptica lutea, xiv. 211, 217; xv. 

198. 

Gardner!, xii. 294 ; xviii. 3. 

Gerardiana, xiv. 113. 

Herbert, xiv, 235 ; xvii. 6. 

Houdensis, xiv. 189, 

lanata, x. 20. 

Libanensis, xvi. 29. 

longifb^ X. 19. 

macrohiza, xii. 271. 

magniHoa, xvi. 222. 

mofle, viii. 198, 249 ; x. 18. 

Murkii, xi. 19. 

pardina, xvi. 27. 

picta, xviL 268. 

pol^antha, xi. 63. 

— Semediana, xiii. 114. 

Seemanii, xviiL 99. 

— triflora, xvi. 4. 

— vestita, xin. 90, 

— zebriita, x. 41 ; xvii. 6. 

Geum radiatum, x. 90. 

Gillies Ptdnsiana, xix. 5. 

Gladiolus, newvars., x. 265; xii. 89; 

xiii. 20, 189 ; xvii. 3 ; xviii. 196, 295 } 
xix. 6. 

— ^ (equittoctialis^ yi 18. 



Oladioliif p^cUiii viiL W, 
oppoBitiflomii^ 19. 

OlorioBa Le<y>Mti9mi wd* 99< 
Glo88oo(»n» <rrat% 41 . 

Gloxiiiift, mem 841» 849; xir, 

42, 66, 145, 294 { xv. 49, 148, U7» 
199; X'vi. 129, 194$ x?iU. 865; xix. 
196. 

^ Dtteime, xvii. 848* 

— digitalifiora, xi. 89^ 973. 

discolor, xt, 48 ; xu, 198. 

•«— — fimbriata, xvii. 75. 

— ^ Knightii, xxii. 867. 

— Perryana, xvii. 267. 

Tubra, ix. 67, 97. 

— spedosa, X. 113 ; xii. 246. 
tabidora, x* 959 $ xUi. 41. 

rosea, xiv. 235. 

Glycine Indica, x. 818. 

Gmelina Kbeedii, xvi. 241. 

Goldfiissia isopbjUa, xvl 98. 
Gompbolobium narbigerum, xiii. 210. 

— Hendersonianam, xi. 43. 

Knigbtiantun, }x. 260. 

— * polymorpbum lataum, xii. 139. 

— splendena, xii. 139. 

— vennstnm, xiv. 283. 

— ~ versicolor, var. xUi. 257. 

— Youngianum, ix. 140. 

Gompbrena officinalis, xyL 267. 

pnlcbella, xii* 41. 

Gongora bn^nia, ix. 67. 

— - ftilva, IX. 68. 

macnlata, xii. 1)4. 

_ _ Jenishii, xviu. 242. 

. var. tricolor, xvi. 4. 
truncat^ xi. 143. 

Gonolobiia bi^idus, viii. 81, 

Martianus, xvii. 267* 

Goodenia grandidora, xiii. 137. 
Goodetise albescens, ix. 210 ; x. 67. 

crandiOora, ix. 211 ; x. 282. 

Goodui pnbesce^ xvii 102. 

Gordonia Javani(», xviii. 207. 
Gordequia betdniooides, ix. 90. 

Govenia fasciata, xiv. 19. 

Graellsia saxifragttfolia, xiv# 81 1. 
Gramanantbns dtlortsdora, xviii. 219 ; 
13X. 267. 

gentianoides, xviii. 184. 

Grammatopbyllcun mnltidorain, viii. 
18: xi 18. 

Greviliaa, nov. spec., x. 20, 

— dnbia, viii 153. 

— lavendnlaoea, xix. 244. 

Giiffinia b^aeintbimi, xiii. 25S. 

Loboniaua, xviii. 124. 

Grischowia birtii, xvi 51. 

Gyneriniii argentemn, xix. 27. 
Hiibeplidtii moim xiii. 906, 
Habt^s^ns praiensis, x. 184. 

epneolor, xiii, J880, 


Habrotbamatis eqryfxbf su i^ xiv. 19. 

ovaneos, ail. 871. 

~t-el6gaB8, xii 881, 

dkscienlal^ xi 169 $ xii 139; 

nobilis, xiii 19. 

Hsmanthos mxgniieiis^ ix. 885. 

Hakea cnonllataj xviii. 867. 

msoifolia, ix, 236. 

Hardenbergia Oxnptookuia, xvii. 100. 

digitata, viii 881, 847 ; xvii. 100. 

maorophylla, x. 86 $ xvii. 100. 

monopbylla variegata, xii. 189. 

ovata, xvii. 6. 

Hebeclinium ianihinnm, xix. 98. 
Hedycbiam soopariom, xviii. 29. 
Heinsia Jasmimflora, xiv. 42. 

Helda sanguineolenbi, xiii9 ; xix. 244, 8. 
Helidirysom nivenm, ix. 89. 

purparenm macrantbum, xvi. 123. 

Heliophila tridda, xv. 5. 

Heliotrope, new vars. xix. 52, 123. 
Helleborus atro rubens, xix. 123. 

— <-* Olf mpicns, ix. 184 ; x. 259. 

Orientalis, ix. 184. 

Hemiandra emarginata, ix. 235. 

— pungens, xix. 98, 

Hendry a scandens, xv. 148. 

Hermannia incisa, xi. 68. 

Heterocentrum Mexicanmn, xvi. 29. 
Heteropteris undulata, ix. 114. 
Heterotricbuxn maorodon, xvii. 27. * 
Hibbertia coriafoli^ x. 20. 

— ~ Cnnningbamia, viii. 249. 

perfoliata, xii. 18. 

Hibiscus Cameroni, viii. 1 29, 249 ; x. 1 1 8. 

— var. fnlgens, xii. 138. 

— lilidoms, xi. 64. 

CTossularisB folias, xv, 267. 

Jerroldianns, xiv. 67. 

moscbeatus, xv. 63. 

Wrayse, viii. 221 ; ix, 41. 

Hignnsia Mexicans, ix. 211. 

Hinosia, nov. spea, xvi. 52. 

longiflora alba, xiii. 211. 

violaoea, xii, 205. 

xiv. 86. 

Hoitzia coccinea, xiiL 306. 

— Mexicans, xii. 139. 

Holbollia acuminata, xv. 891 ; xix. 123. 

latifolia, xiv. 268. 

Houlettia Br^lduirstiaaa, x. 113 ; xii. 
90. 

— vittata, X. 18. 

Hovea. nov. spec., xi. 264. 

iilimfolU, xii, 294. 

pungens msjor, xi* 113. 

racemulosa, xi. 48. 

splendens, xi. 162, 

trisperms, xU. 188, 

Hoya bella, Xvi. 867. 

campantdata, jit, 806$ xv, 867; 

xviii. 895 1 xix# 5P; 
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Hojra dniiMd&Iia, xvi, IT. 

coriaoea, jftffi. t4S. 

ConnfaiKbaBri}, Mii. 8; ^ 188. 

— XV. 5} ni. I7t, S41. 

moUiii 3dy. 88ft. 

xvm« m I six. 50. 

palliaa, xViii. 868 ; xlx. 50. 

parasatica, xiv. 285. 

— parpnrea^baca^xviii. 149 \ xix, 49. 
Hybothm oordifolia, xiii. 90. 
Hydrangea Japonica, xiL 294. 

var. ccaruiea, xlv. 258. 

Hydrolea spinoaa, xiii. 211 ; xr. 5. 
Hydromestus macnlataa, xi. 183; xix. 

27. 

Hydrotenia meleagria, x. 1 85. 
Hymenooallis vietabata, xii. 199. t 

— Panamensis, ix, 235. 

Hymenoxis Californica, viii. 247* 
Hypocalymna robusta, xi. 03. 

suavis, xii. 138. 

Hypocalyptns obcordata* ix. 233. 
Hypocyrta glabra, xvi. 127. 

ffracilis, xviii. 220. 

leucostoma, xv. 197. 

Ilex coruuta, xviii. 124. 

Paraguayensis, xi. 188, 

platyphylla, xii. 1 18. 

Impatiens glanduligofa, viii. 105. 

platypetala, xv. 6. 

repens, xvi. 267. 

rosea, ix. 69. 

Indigofera decora, xiv. 118} xvii. 290. 

gracilis, xvii. 101. 

stachyoides, xi. 90. 

Inga pulcherrima, x. 20 ; xii. 205. 
Ipomsea, nov. spec., xiv. 235 ; xvii. 268. 

batatoides, ix. 188. 

C)inosa, xi. 188. 

Hardingi^ ix. 359 ; xii. 294, 301. 

Learii, viii. 184. 

longiOora, viii. 105. 

oblongata, xix. 268. 

platensis, ix. 66. 

pulchella, xv.^ 148, 

splendens, viii. 66. 

Tveediei, x, 281. 

Iris aurea^ xv. 298. ; 

— - setosai XV. 58. 

atylosa, xiv. 19, 

Iscia Guianensis, x. 912. ^ 

Isochilas carnosesflora, xU. 271. 
Iscnnetris arborea, ix, 41." 

Isopogon scaber, xi, 240 ; xii. 245. 
Jxiolirian montauum, xiii. 18 ; xiv. 234. 
Ixora, nov. spec., xiii. 269, 

barbata/viii. 106 j x. 260} xviii. 

124. 

hydrangaofbnujg, xv. 108. 

— ^ incarnata^ viii. 56, 107. 

lanceolana, xvi. 267. 

laxidorm xviii. 8. 


Ixora obovata, vlH. 106. * 

rosea, viii. 106, 

— mlioii&^la, xviti. 196; 

seasiKs, id. 865. 

Jacaraada ttimosiaftlia, idt. tti; xiii. 
78, 

Jacksonia, t»>v. ap^., viii. 56. 

Jambosa Malaoe^, Xvi. 291. 
Jaqnemontia eaneacena, w. 125. 
Jasminom affine, xUt. 187« 

ligustrifolitim, xi. 64. 

nudifiorum, xiv-SW; xU. 52,242. 

snbulatum, x. 810. 

Jatropha podagric^ xvi. 146. 

John&onia hirta, viii. 18. 

Jonesia Asoca, xix. 27. ' 

Justicia, nov. spec., xiii. S06, 807. 

— i — attenuata, x. 20. 

Kcnnedya eximia, xvii. 75. 

Marryatti, xii, 115. 

rubicnnda, xvii. 100. , 

Kopsia fmticosa, xiv. 69. 

Labichea diversidora, xix* 219.’ 

Lacsena bicolor, xi. 246. 

Lcelia acaminata, ix. 91 ; xi. 113. 

anceps, xvu. 6. 

autumnalls, vHi. 198. 

inajalis, xiii. 60. 

peduncularis, adv. 19. 

superl)ien8, xH. 169. 

Lagerstrsemia elegana, xvi. 28. 

Logetta lintearia, xviii. 77. 

Lantana delicatissima, xviii. 220. 

Sellowii, xvii. 271. 

Lapageria rosea, xvii. 157; xviii. 121, 
295; xix. 295. 

Lancasteria parviflora, xiv. 89. 
Lardizabala bitemata, xviii. 78. 

Lathy rus nervosiw, xi. 18. 

pnbeaoens, xi. 63. 

Laurug pnmeo, xiii. 139. 
l^xmannia gnmdiflora, viii. 18. 
Leiantiius longifolius, xiii. 210 ; xiv. 00. 

umbellatns, xiv. 211. 

Leiospermtun raeemosnm, viii. 260. 
Lonnia robiuoidea, xiii. 65. 

Leochilus herbacena, adii. 20. 

sanguineolentns, xiii. 20, 

Leschcnaultia, nov. spec., viii. 250. 

aronata. xv. 2.5 

biloba, IX. 187. 

splendens, xiv. 258 : xV. l.y 

Leucocoryne alliacea, xii. If9. 
Lcucothrte pulchro, xv. l<+7; 219. 

Lintris propinqoa, viii. 248. 

Llbooedi^us Chilensis, xviii. 125. 

tetragona, xviii. 125. 

Liebigia speeiosa, xiv. 306 ; xv, 222. 
Lignstruni Japohicnin, xix, 268. 

LiHum I^oddi^ianitm, xix. 268* 1 * 

— Bangui nenm, xiv. 258. ^ 

— — sinicum, xix, 2t'8. 
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lilium speddsttoiy xiT* 

— _ albam^ n, 2la. 

— — — puncUEtM^ 

— ^ ThomMoi^attiialf acui, 41. 

W«llt«dBii»m> m, 52. 

Llnaria ^aDdiilifera, ix. 91. 
lindeiiU rivilis, lx. SIO. 

Undkym ma^^oinles, xii. 136. 
liuum tri^yaam, xii. 113. 

IdpAria parra, xi* 218. 

pbnattfida, xiv, 193. 

Tiiaianthos acutaagoliiai xv. 243. 
g^ncifolina, xii. 295. 

/lyllofl, xiil. 259. 

— - rpagiflorus, xiii. 306. 
princeps, xviii. 217. 

— pttlcbar, xvii. 62. 

Kasselliatra^ xi. 241. 

LUimachiti lobelioid^ ix. 235. 
lissodulus rosena, xiL 63. 

Loaza Herbertia, x. 212. 

— - — Pentlandioa, x. 67. 

— pie^ xviL 63. 

— - juci^ xii. 271. 

Lobelia bioolor, Ix. 259. 

— denaiflora, xvii. 99. 

— — eriniis, var.oompactaalba, xiv. 114. 

^landalo^ xiv. 42. 

i^ea, yiii. 24, 

— lougidora, xL 241. 

~ — magnlBoent, xyiii. 220. 

pyramidalis, ix. 259. 

ramofia, xviii. 220. 

Texensia, xiii, 89. 

tba^idea, xiii. 114. 

Lomada ilUcifolia, xi. 161. 

Lonicera discolor, xv. 222. 

— diveraiiblia, xii. 169. 

~ tartarica ponioea, xix. 27. 

Lopimea sudaoopbj^rlla, xvi. 99. 

Lopeya Ihiea^ viii. 106, 177. 

Luoiuia gradasima, viii. 63; xu. 116 ; 

xvii. 291. 

Pi]UiiaDf^ xfii. 49, 413. 

Lu{nniis affinia, pri. 291. 

arven^ xii. 41.| 

ramosiadnias, xiii. 137. 

Lmmnga aoandens, xviii. 196. 
Laxembargia dUosa, xi. 279. 

Lycaste dbrysopte^ xviii. 268. 

IhlvesceDB, xiii. 305. 

Lycaste plana, xL 188. 

Sksimeri, xii. 64. 

Lyobmi^ aioar. spec., idv. 283. 
malilMlia, xi. 242. 

iCgietal Ibeb^^^^xiiL 88 ; xiv. 265. 
];^fipl^;iamaioeiisis, xv. 6 
igMiiarbia isaadida* xix. 244. 

lobelioides,. x. 4L 
liacktnhi ai^idacta^ x. 28L 
— ^ cofdala, xviii. 29. 

Xti. Dd, 


Macleania longiilom, adi. 138. 

ptmetata, xvU. 53. 

Maoropodiiim nivale, viii, 197. 

Magm^ Hartwiotis, xii. 115, 
Malesherbia tfayrsidora, xviii. 268. 

Malva oampantthita, viii. 199; ix. 259. 

— Creeana alba, xi. 242. 

laterita, ix, 67. 

porparata, viii. 198. 

— — suavedens, viii. 55 ; xiii. 97 ; xvii. 
291. 

Manetda bioolor, x. 217. 

splendens, xi, 64. 

uniflom, xiv, 43. 

Marceda exooriata, xi. 161. 

Marianthiis cscroleo-punctatus, x. 18. 
Mariea bumilis, var. latea, viii. 177. 
Martynia fragians, ix. 67 ; x, 161 j xv. 
100 . 

latea, xii. 222. 

Masdevallia cupreata, xii. 19. 

fenestrata, xiiL 185. 

Mastaoanthus sinensis, xiv. 42. 
Maxillaria acudpelata, x. 258. 

— — barbata, ix. 211. 

— Candida, ix. 91. 

concava, xii. 64. 

— cmenta, x. 89. 

— cncullata, vUJ. 55. 

— galatea, xi. 4^ 

— >• Harrisoniana alba, xi 242. 

— — jugosa, ix. 184. 

leptosepala, xvii. 99. 

— — Lyonii, xiii, 89. 

— meleagris, xii. 64. 
placanthera, ix. 184. 

- pnrparascens, ix. 211. 
mgosa, xi. 279. 

— scabrilingnis, xii. 270. 

— — Skinneri, x. 67, 

— triangolaris, xiii. 65. 

Medinella erythrojthylla, xi. 132. 

Javanensis, xix. 74. 

ma^idca, xviii. 149. 

Sieboldiana, xviii. 268. 

speciosa, xv. 199. 

Melastoma Niveniana, xUi. 306. 

sangninea, xiv. 42. 

Menantbos cenilea punctata, ix. 283. 
Mesembryanthemnm tricolor, x. 282. 
Metrosideros boxifolia, xviii. 150. 

florida, xvii. 268. 

tomentosa, xviii. 30, 

Microsperma fiartonioides, xviii 30. 
Microstylis hisdonantha, ui. 222. 
Miltonia Candida, viii. 106. 

coneata, xii. 114 ; xiii. 65. 

Karwinskii, xvi. 222 ; xvii. 76, 

— spc^tibSle, viii. 197. 
speotahUis, var. parparea vidaeea, 

xvii. 53, ^ 

Mimosa Uragaeniis, x* 160 ; adx. 296, 
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Mimultt^ aurantia soperba, xviii. 150. 

moscbatos macalatus, x. 211. 

ros^ X. 67. 

rubinas, xviii. 150. 

tricolor Hartve^i, xvii. 271. 

Mina lobata, x. 43. 

Mindia speciosa, xvii. 28. 

Minima Cbrysanthomums, xix. 299. 
Mirabilis, vars., xvii. 271. 

Mirbelia Baxterii, x. 20. 

illioifolia, xv. 1 99. 

Meisnerii, xvii. 27. 

— speciosa, ix. 258 ; xiii. 139. 

Mitraria coccinea, xvi. 220, 241 ; xvii. 

123. 

Monarda albiflora, xix. 6. 

— amplexicaulis, xix. 6. 

contorta, xix. 6. 

Monardella undulatiL xvi. 291. 
Monocanthus longifolins, viii. 223. 
Monolopia major, ix. 41. 

Morina longifolia, viii. 196 ; xii. 169. 
Mormodes aromaticus, ix. 259. 

j^atro-purpurea, xix. 123. 

buccinator, x. 19. 

Cartoni, xiv. 67. « 

lineatum, ix. 184 j x. 210. 

luxatum, X. 211; xi. 188. 

— pardina, ix. 258. 

Moussonia elegans, xviii. 268. 
Mnlgedium macrorbizon, xiv. 89. 

Musa superba, ix. 66. 

Musssenda macrophylla, xiii. 281 ; xiv. 
137. 

Mycarantbns obliqua, viii. 249. 
Myoporum serratum, xiii. 88. 

Myosotis Aaorica, xii 294 ; xiii. 1. 
Myranthus spinosa, viii. 195. 

Myrtus orbicolata, xix. 27. 

Napolcona impcrialis, xii. 295 ; xvi. 139. 
Narcissi, new vars., xix. 147, 268. 
Navarettia squarrosa, xv. 292. 
Nelambium Caspicum, xii. 90. 

speciosum, X. 41. 

Nematanthus ionema, xvii 218. 

longipes, xi. 161. 

Nemophila atoniaria, viii. 39. 

discoidalia, xi. 122. 

maculatiL xvii. 124. 

Nepenthes Ba&siana, xv. 75. 

Neptnnia plena, xiv. 43. 

Nerium Tangleii, xii 113, 121; xviii. 

220 . 

Neumarina imbricata, x« 213. 

Nipbsea albo-lineata, xv. 53. 

oblonga, ix. 259; x 19 ; xi* 43. 

rubida, xiv. 283. 

Nomntia BrfUEiliensiB» xi. 264. 

Nuttallii ceraaUbrmia, xviii 125. 
Nymphsea, nov. spec., xvi. 4. 

— ampla, xvii. 268. 

dental xiv. 283. 


Nymplm elegans, xix. 244. 

micranihx xviii. 242, 295. 

rubra, xiii. 41 ; xix 195. 

Oberonia cylindriea,. viii 129. 

miniata, xi. 43. 

Octomeria giandiflora, x. 260. 
Odontoglossom Cervantesii, xiii. 210 
xviii. 198. 

citrosmnm, xi. 42. 

cordatum, xiv. 234. 

mnde, x 158. 

bastilabatnm, xv, 6* 

IsBve, xii. 198. 

macnlatom, viii 152. 

membranacemn, xiii. 138; wv. 180. 

nsBvinm, xviii 220. 

pnlcbellum, ix. 234; ni 122. 

(Enetocbilus setacea, sdii 139. 
(Enothera Drummond^ xvii. 270. 

fhitioosa Indies, ix. 65. ' 

Olinia acuminata, ix 2 1 1. 

cymosa, ix. 211. 

leucochylum, ix. 41. 

longifolium, ix 91 ; x. 41. 

macranthemm, ix 67. 

Onmdium, nov. spec., xi. 43, 90, 133, 
189. 

— amicatum, xvi. 4. 

— borbatum, x. 259. 

Barkerii, xv. 148. 

— bicallosum, xiii. 89. 

bicolor, xii. 18. 

curtnm, xvi. 5, 

ensatum, x. 90. 

flabelliferum, xvii. 99. 

^llopavinum, xiii. 138. 

bsematocbilun^ xviii, 99. 

— Huntiannm, viii 197. 

incurvum, viii. 249; xiii. 305. 

Insleyii, viii 129; x 42. 

laieerum, xii. 138 ; xiv, 19. 

— — luridum, xix 52. 

— monoceras, ix. 209. 

oblongatum, xii. 64. 

omiihorync^nm, viii 55. 

pachypbyllum, viii 177. 

pallidum, viii 199. 

— — papilio, xii. 114. 

peficanum, xvi. 5 , 

pergamenuno^ x. 42. 

ramosnm, viii. 221. 

Kigbyanum, xvii. 268. 

sessile, xviii 242. 

spbaoelatnm, x. 133. 

spiloptemlu, xvi. 267.' 

stramineum, viii 81. 

Suttonii, X. 42. 

— tricolor, xiii 19. 

~ trilinquss, xviii 121^ 

urembyllum, x. 258, 

— • variegatum, xix 27.' 

— ~ 'WraytB, ix 66. 
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Onobiprchis sty* 197. 

Ol»heIia ooi^mbosa, xyiiL 90. 

— — pnrpltfiscenSy yiii. 821. 
Ophi^^A pndilb^iiy. fill. 

OpimtiA decombeiie* x 19. 

mo&oeAiithi^ x. 19. 

SahwUna, xyiU. 269. 

Ornithidiiun snixuatum, xiii. 8S8. 
(knithogalom aureum, xiii. 258. 

— ~ divaricat^y ix. 184. 

Orobns lathroides, x. 212. 

Orothaxnnos Ze^hari, xri. 75. 

Orphium frutesoens, xiy. 305. 
Orthosipbon iuciirymn, ix. 67. 
OrthroeanUies multiflora, xiii. 19. 
Oebeckia caneaoeoas, yiii. 105. 

-- — stellata, xii. 269. 

Otocbiltis fbBca» x. 42. 

Othoxuia taberoaa, xi. 240 ; xii. 246. 
Oxalis Bo'weii, xvii. 291. 

■ discolor, xiiL 66. 

elegans, xvii. 242 ; xviii. 25. 

fmticosa, ix. 91. 

lasiaadra, ix. 234. 

Martiana^ x. 113. 

• rabrocincta, x. 282. 

•— sensativa, xiv. 19. 

Oxylobiom acntam, Xii. 115. 

— capitatam, ix. 138 ; xi, 90. 

— obovatuin, xi, 188 
Oxjnimpbis mecrostyla, xiv. 137. 
Oz 3 ^ 8 |pOTa vigpms, xix. 6. 

Pachiria longidora, xix 7. 

Pachysdraa pteleoides, xvii. 99. 
Pffionia Moo:^ new varS., xvi. 221 ; 

xvii. 272} xviii. 242; xix. 27. 

WhitmaAnia, xiii. 259 ; xiv. 67. 

Pansies, new van., viii. 160; xv. 121. 
Pasoftara ^na, xi. 113. 

a^biUs, xyi. 291. 

— — diro>rniis, xiv. 43, 

Kermesina, var, {icmicheziaca, 

XV. 222. 

Medosaea. xviii, 220 ; xix. 7. 

Middletoniana, x. 1 14. 

Neillii, viii. 260. 

Newmanna, xvii. 27. 

onycbi^ viiL 68. 

pendnliflora, xix. 75. 

— verrucifera, viii. 199, 223. i 
Paalownia imperialis, ix. 42; x. 193. 
Pavetta Borbomca, xiii. 188. 

CalBra, viii. 107. 

Peadi, double white, xviii. 124. 
Pedicolarii megala&thera^ x. 210. 

— • moUie, x}x, 244. 

. '■ pyianiuiala, ix. 835. 

Pelargonium, new yan., viii. 856; ix. 
169; X. 241: *l.a0l; xiii, 817; xiv, 
2^4; xV. 2% 825; xvIH. 195, 195, 
23i, 883; xix. 193, 219; 26^ 869. 
——scarlet^ new vari.,5ty. 144; xvii, 


99, 103, 271; xvilL 68» 145, 233; 
xix. 195, 196, 245. 

Pentadynamis incana, xviii. 150. 

Pentas came^^ xiL 136, 145. 

Pentlandia miniata, viii. 18. 
Pentstemon, nov. spec., xix. 99. 

axureum, xviu. 150, 198. 

Clowesii, xvii. 102; xviii. 220, 

cordifolia, xvii. 242; xviii, 62. 

cyananthus, xvii. 248 ; xix, 242. 

gentianoides alba, xv. 241, 

— Vegans, xiv. 73. 

^ordonii, xv. 223. 

— Hartwegii, xviii. 244. 

— heterophyllos, ix. 66 ; xviii. 150. 
lanceolata, xvi. 147. 

miniatus, xv. 77. 

ovatum cffimlenm, xvii. 123, 

Shepherdii, xviii. 244. 

Verplanokii, xviL 76. 

Wrightii, xix. 242. 

Peristeria Barkerii, xiv. 43. 

Homboldtii, xi. 114 ; xiii. 137. 

Pemettia angnstifolia, ix. 209. v 
Persea gratissima, xix. 123. 

Petalidiam barlerioides, xi. 279. 

Bigoonianum, x. 212. 

Petrea stapelioo, xi. 64. 

volubilis, xi, 64. 

Petunia, new vars., xii, 301 ; xviii. 198. 
Phacelia fbnbriata, ix. 210. , 

Phsedranassa chloracra, xiii. 89. 
Pbaelanopsis amabile, xiii. 139. 

Phajus bicolor, xii. 114. 

grandiflorus intermedins, xviii. 80. 

maculatus, x. 210. 

Pharbitis cathartica, xv. 77. 

limbatus, xviii. 30 ; xix. 7, 73. 

ostrina, x. 258 ; xi. 18. 

Phaseoins lobatua, xii. 90. 

Pbiladelphus Mexicanns, ix. 184 ; x. 185 

satsum, xix. 245. 

Phlogacanthus cnrbifioros, viii. 81. 
Phlomis Cashmeriana, xii. 1 J 3 ; xiii. 23C, 

simplex, ix. 184. 

Phlox, new vars., xi. 73 ; xiii. 49 ; xvi. 
28, 76, 121. 

Phycella obtasa, xiii. 20. 

PhyllocactuB anguligera, xix. 52. 

caulorrhixus, xix. 7. 

Physiantbos auricomus, ix. 209 ; xiii. 90 
Physocblaina grandiflora, xix. 245. 
Physums pictns, xii. 199. 

Picotee, new vars., xv. 217, 245 ; xvii, 
270, 292 ; xviii. 285. 

Pilumna fragrans, xii. 270. 

laxa, xS. 270 ; xiv. 283. 

Pimelia Hendertox^ ix. 860. 

hypmicimi, adi. 189. 

intermedia^ viii. 56^ 

macrocepbala, xviiL 295, 

Nepergiana, jttiil 981, > 
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Pimelia spectabilis, ix. 69 ; x 161* 

Verschafettii, xyiii. 18S. 

Pink, new Tan, xiii* 241. 

Pistra stratiicndes, xix. 53. 

Pitcairnia Jacksonii, xrUi. 269.* 

micrantha, xl 134. 

undulata, xi. 133 ; xiv. 21 1. 
Plaoea ornata, ix. 234. 

Plantia flaTa, xiii. 20. 

Platyoerium bifinriue, xiv. 43. 

stemmari^ xiv. 43. 

Platycodon GhlDenae, xix. 296. 

— grandiflora, xiv. 67. ' 

Platylobium ^srmosqm, xiv. 283. 

— Murrayanum, viii. 57. 

parvidorum, xii. 294. 

Pleione, nov.' spec,, xix. 75, 196. 
Pleroma Beutbamianum, xi. 113. 

elegans, xiv. 283 ; xvii. 269. 

KuntUiana, xiiL 210 ; xtu. 3. 

petiolata, xiii. 42. 

Pleurothallia recarva, ix. 68. 

seriata, viu. 249. 

Plumbago, nov. spec., xv. 199. 

Capensis, xii. 139. 

Larpentsc, xvi. 1. 

Zeylanica, xiv., 284. 

Plumieriaacuminata, X. 185. 

Podalyria stracifolia, xii. 116. 

Pogonia plicata, ix. 210. 

Poinciana Gilliesii, xi. 114. 

Poinsettia pulcherrima, xix. 298. 

— lutea, ix. 42. 

Polemonium cajruleum, viii. 178. 
Polygala juncea, xv. 199. 

myrtifolia, xvii. 6. 

Polygonum Brunonis, xix. 75. 

— — vaccinifolium, xix. 75, 124. 

Ponera striata, x. 90. 

Porphyrocoma lanceolata, xiii. 286 ; 
XV. 100. 

Portlandia platantha, xix. 27. 

Portulacca splendens, xi. 168. 

Thellusonii, viii. 160. 

Potentilla, new vars*, xix. 53, 99, 296. 

— bicolor, xiii, 306, 

Gameriana, viii. 232, 

— insignifl, ix. 184, 

Mac Nabiana, xiv. 306. 

— Menziesii, xvii. 4. 

Primula auricula nigra plena, xviii. 151. 

capitata, xix. 7. 

denticulata, x, 210. 

involucrata, xix, 296, 

Munroi, xv. 77. 

Sikkimensis, xix. 220. 

Stuartii, xvi. 75. 

Promensca lentigmoia, xvii. 291. 

•— Stapelioides, xvii. 291. 

Prondya elegans, xiii. 185. 
Prostrantbera lauanthus, xvi, 123. 

- rotundifoBa, viii* 250. 


Profea longiflor^ ix. 211. 

Pterodlacua speciosus^ xH. 270, 277, 
Pterogdgma grandiflora, 247, 
Pttltenssa bracbytro|d8) ix. 138. 

eriooides, xix. 146. 

Puya Altenateinii, var. gigantea, xv, 197. 

‘ ccerulea, viii, 56. 

beterophilla, ix. 41. 

Maidi&lia, xviii. 269. 

recurvata, xi. 183. 

Pyxidanthera barbnlata, xix. 196. 
Qnerass glaber, viii. 250. 

Quisqualis Sinensis, xii. 90. 

Hanonculus, new vara, viii. 186 ; ix. 25 ; 

xviii. 161, 162; xix. 9, 145, 147. 
Raphistemma pulcbella, xiv. 806; xv. 
77. 

Reevesia thyrsoid^ xiv. 19. 

Renanthera matutina, xi. 218. 

Rhipsalis brachiata, xii. 246. 

pacbyptra, xix. 7. 

Rbododendron, new vars., viii. 177, 199, 
248; X. 133, 160; xi. 183, 218; xii. 
18, 115; xiii. 139 ; xv. 148, 160; xvi. 
99, 196, 197 ; xvii. 123, 185, 219, 291 ; 
xviii. 125, 221 ; xix. 124, 26$. 

Jasminiflorum, xviii. 136, 198. 

Javanicum, xv. 244, 292. 

Neilghericum, xvi. 196. 

Rbodoleia Cbampioni, xviE 100. 
Rbodosthema gardenioides, xiii. 259. 
Rhodothamnus Kamobatioos, xviii. 269. 
Itbus diversiloba, xiii. 211. 
Kbyncboglossum Zeylanlcum, xiv, 19. 
Rhyncbospermnm Jasminoides, xiv, 
115; xviii. 269. 

Ribes album, xi. 114, 169. 

Menziesii, xv. 268. 

sanguincum fl. pi., xiiL 210. 

Kigidella flammea, viii. 82; ix. 41. 

maculata, ix. 211. 

orthanth^ xiv. 116, 

Rodriguezia crispa, viii. 223. 

maculata, ix. 43. ^ 

Roellia ciliata, x. 211 ; xi. 97. 

Rogiera amsena, xviii. 295. 

cordata, xix. 99. 

Rondeletia longiflora, xU. 139 ; xiii. 121. 

odorata, x. 186. 

speciosa major, xviii, 81. 

versicolor, xix, 124, 

Roseola lutea, ix. 285. 

Rose, new vars., ix. 193; xi, 218, 268 ; 
XV. 246; xvi. 147; xviL 270; xviii. 
42, 73, 196, 296; xix. 49. 

Rossissa paucifldia, ix, 184 ; x. 260. 
Boupellia grata, xvii 243 ; xviii. 221. 
Hoyena lumda, xiv. 211. 

Ruellia lilacinB, xiii. 89 ; xiv. 89. 2 
—— maeropbylla, xiii. 307 ; xiv, 114 ; 
XV. 77. 

— maoulata, xiii 307, ^ 
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Budlift Purdieant) xv. U5 ; xvii. 152* 

violaoea, xy, 199* 

Saecolabium niiipiiUii«eiu!i, xhr* 114. 

Blamd, ix* 184. 

xv* 268. 

ochrsceum^ x. 42. 

^agittaria fiftgittGBfolia, xii. 19. 
SalpiQhrod glandulosa, xiii. 237. 
Balplaautha ooccinea, xliL 138; xvii. 
100 . 

Salvia, new vars*, xviU, 3 ; xix. 99, 147, 
245, 246. 

— azarea, xiii. 89. 

bicolor, xi. 43. 

— Camertonii, xv. 6. 

confi^rdflora, ix. 258. 

— — dulcis, ix. 260; xv. 149. 

sesneriflora, xv. 97 ; xvi. 100. 

— mans, viii. 200. 

— o{^K>8idflora, xvi. 52, 99. 

pranelloldes, xii. 246. 

regia, ix. 260. 

stnctidora, xiii. 19. 

— tubiformis, xiii. 65. 

Sarcanthus pallidus, viii. 249. 
Sarcocbilus calceolas, xiv. 114, 
Sarcopodiam Lobbi Henshalii, xix. 246. 
Sarcostemma campanalatum, xiv. 211. 
Satryrium aureum, xvL 75. 

Saoranja spectabilis, xi. 18. 

^ussurea pulchella, x. 89. 

Saxa-Gothesa conspicna, xix. 269. 
Saxifraga ciliata, xii. 18. 

Scabiosa pomila, xii. 139. 

Schama oppositifolia, xix. 53. 
Schizanthos Candidas, xi.,240. 

retosns albas, xvi. 241. 

tomentosas, viii. 221. 

Schomb^kia crispa, xii. 114. 

— — tibiciaus, ix. 210. 

andalata, xii. 114. 

Schubertia graveolens, xiv. 114. 
Schwerina saperba, xvL 51. 

Seateliaria, nov. spec., mv. 306 ; xv. 248. 

cordifolia, xv. 77. 

incarjiata, xiv. 306. 

Japonica, xi. 188. 

" macrantha, xvii. 28. 

Bplendenj^ ix. 211 ; x. 260 ; xi. 161. 

venteoatii, xv. 6. 

Seypanthcis elcgaps, x. 211 ; xi. 241. 
Sedam Kamtchaticaxn, xiv. 115. 

^lago distant, xiii. 236. 

' a,xvi.242. 


Ifordiana, ix. 234. 

graveolens, xiii. 42. 

mtegerrimse, xvi. 75. 

Brnmiflora, xiii. 211. 
-~-|5ota,ix. 42. 
«-^veiiot{^.xvii 248. 

~ vitifelia, xiv. 137. 
Sidoj^yllom longifoliain, xiii* 188. 


Silene Schaftii, xiv. 114. 

Bp^ota, xi. 279. 

Sinningia veludna, xiv. 67. 

Sipanea camea, xii. 19. 

Siphooampyliis, nov. spec,, xiv. 235. 

amsenus, xix. 220. 

betulsBfolias, x. 259. 

coccinea, xiU. 146. 

— cordatas, xv. 73. 

— glandalosus, xv. 268 ; xvi, 166. 
l^igatus, xviii. 198. 

— lantanifolius, xii, 222. 

— lasiandras, xviii. 199. 

longipednncalatas, xi. 133. 

microstoma, xv. 73. 

mollis, xviii. 198. 

mitida, xiv. 235. 

— parthoni, xii. 45. 

— polyphyllas, xviii. 199. 

pnbescens, xvi. 129. 

— ^hlimmianus, xviii. 198. 
Smeathmannia Isevigata, xiii. 306. 
Smithia parparea, xv. 53. 

Sobralia macrantha, x. 211 ; xvii. 151. 

sessilis, ix. 68 ; xix. 75. 

Solandra IsBvis, xvi. 28. 

Solanum betaceam, viii. 128. 

crispam, ix. 259. ^ 

— cbncavam, x. 211. 

— Jasminoides, xv. 149. 

macrantherum, viii. 249 ; ix. 65 ; 

xiii. 65. 

Uossii, viii. 129. 

oncinellam, viii. 82. 

Sopbronites violacea, viii. 129. 

Sowerbia laxiflora, ix. 66. 

Sparaxis, vars., ix. 121 ; xii. 271. 
Spatbodea Isevis, xviii. 269. 

Spathoglottis Fortani, xiii. 114. 

aarea, xviii, 31, 

Spiraea callosa, xix. 269. 

decamben^ xviii. 78. 

— Doaglassii, xix. 220. 

fissa, viii, 248 ; x. 42. 

Kamtschatica, var. Himalensis, ix 

68 . 


laxiflora, xix. 246.^ 

Lindleyana, xiii. 18C. 

pranifolia plena, xv. 100. 

pabescens, xv. 150, 

rotandifolia, viii. 221. 

vacduifolia, viii. 82. 

Spiranthas cerina, x. 90. 

lobata, xiii. 138. 

Spironema fragrans, viii. 106. 
Sprekelia oybister, viii. 196. 

glaaca, viii, 199. 

Stachys Downesii, ix. 217. 
Stach 3 rtarpheta, nov. ^>eo., xiii. 307. 

aristata, xiv. 67; xv. 248. 

Stanhcmea Barkeri, viii. 221. 

— Bucephalos, xiii* 138^ * 
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Starihopea gattatf!, xi. 280.] 

— inodora, xiv. XO. 

Martinis^ viii. 199. 

Sta{>elia cactUbrmis^ xiii. 19. 

Statice eximia, xy. 27. 

— Fortuni, xiii. 306. 

frutescens, xvi. 129. 

macrophylla, xii. 295. 

monopetala, x. 259. 

platypetaldi xi. 266. 

— pBeudo-armeri^ xii. 138. 

rytidophilla, xii. 18, 

Steinonocanthus ]nacroph;^lliii^ xvii. 162. 
Steuocarpus Cunmnghamii, xiv. 306. 
Stenomesson latifolium, viii. 196. 
Stonorliynchus cinnabarinus, xvi. 5. 
Stephanotus floribimdos, xii. 18, 49. 

Thouarsii, xii. 145. 

Stifftia chiTsantl^ xvii. 100. 
Stigmaphylion ciliatom, ix. 235; xvi. 
122 , 222 . 

heterophyllum, xi. 132. 

Jatrophsefolium, xii. 64. 

Stocks, new vars., xviii. 198. 
Strobilanthus lactatus, xvi. 99. 

— scabrilla, viii. 56. 

sessilis, ix. 258. 

Stuartia pentagynia, x. 42. 

Stylidium Brunouianum, x. 89. 
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PREFACE. 


The close of each successive year, and with that the completion of 
another Volume of our Magazine, has been, and still is to ourselves a 
matter which produces serious reflection, and we assure our readers 
that on the present occasion it is with far more than ordinary feelings 
of gratitude that we enter upon our closing remarks in the present 
Preface — recollecting that it is the finish of the Twentieth 
Volume of the Floricultural Cabinet, and Florists’ 
Magazine. 

To have the honour of recording this fact, is in consequence of the 
great and continued kindness which we have been favoured with by 
our Correspondents, Subscribers, and Readers ; and we most respect- 
fully solicit their acceptance of our very sincere thanks, for that generous 
and liberal support which has been afforded us. 

During the present year we have pursued with our Magazine the 
same course we had previously done, viz., to render it a source of floral 
pleasure and of useful information on everything connected with flori- 
culture, avoiding anything distasteful or unedifying, and Uniformly 
aiming to meet the requirements of all our readers. It is gratifying to 
us to state, that during the past year we have received many flattering 
testimonials of approval. 

Our future exertions will be directed with every endeavour to improve 
upon the past ; and we again respectfully beg the assistance of our 
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readers^ and with it we shall be enabled to realize more than our 
professions. We intend to insert a number of Designs of Flower- 
gardens, Grounds, etc. We do this in consequence of having recently 
received many private applications for such assistance. At all times 
we shall be highly gratified to meet the wishes of our readers ; and 
having ascertained these, we reiterate the assurance that no practicable 
means of rendering our Magazine additionally and enduringly useful 
shall remain untried. 

^ Happy who walks with Him ! w hom what he finds 
Of flavour or of scent in fruit or flower, 

Or what he views of beautiful or grand 
In Nature, from the broad majestic oak 
To the green blade that twinkles in the sun. 

Prompts with remembrance of tho present God ! 

His presence, who made all so fair, perceived, 

Makes all still fairer. As with Him no scene 
Is dreary, so with Him all seasons please.*'— Task» 







1. QUEEN VICTORIA. 

2. STANDARD OF MARENGO. 


I T is an honour to have our first Number for the present year orna- 
mented with portraits of “ The Queen of Flowers,” and more 
especially so, by one bearing the name of Ovn beloved Qu££n 
Victoria, accompanied by that universally admitted ‘‘model form 
for all cupped Roses,” The Standard of Marengo. 

“ Allied by nature in your kind, 

And differing but in hue, 

You both possess intrinsic worth, 

And outward beauty too.” 

It is related in Fable of the birth of the Rose that Flora having 
found the corpse of a favourite nymph, whose beauty of person was 
only surpassed by the purity of her heart and chastity of mind, resolved 
to raise a plant from the precious remains of this daughter of the 
Dryads, for which purpose she begged the assistance of Venus and 
the Graces, as well as all the deities that preside over gardens, to assist 
in the transformation of the nymph into a flower, that was to be by 
them proclaimed Queen of all the vegetable beauties. The ceremony 
was attended by the Zephyrs, who cleared the atmosphere, in order that 
Apollo might bless the new created progeny with his beams. Bacchus 
supplied rivers of “ Nectar” to nourish it, and Vertumnus poured his 
choicest perfumes over the plant. Whett the change was complete, 
Pomona strewed her fruit over the young branches, which were then 
crowned by Flora with a diadem that had been purposely prepared by 
the celestials to distinguish the Queen of Flowers. 

Another mythological writer relates, that Rhodanthe, Queen of 
Corinth, to avoid the pursuit of her lovers, fled to the temple of Diana 
to conceal herself; but being besieged by lovers, and oblige to appear, 
VoL. XX. No. 61.— A;S. ® 
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she called on the people for help, who, on beholding her beauty, threw 
down the statue of Diana, and declared her to be the goddess of the 
temple ; upon which ApoUo changed her into a Bose. 

The Turks are great admirers of the Bose, and Musselmans, in 
general, believe that it first sprang from the perspiration of Mahomet, 
on which account they will not suffer a rose-leaf to lie on the ground, 
or permit any one to tread upon this sacred flower. Warriors crown 
themselves with garlands of Boses during their principal repast. Pliny 
tells us, that the delicate meats of the ancients were either covered with 
rose leaves, or their fragrant oil was sprinkled over. At a feast which 
Cleopatra gave to Antony, the royal apartments were covered with 
rose leaves to some depth. In Turkey a Bose is sculptured on the 
tomb of all ladies who die unmarried. Pope Julius the Second sent a 
consecrated Rose of Gold dipped in chrism, and perfumed with musk, 
to be presented by Archbishop Warbam to Kiner Henry the Eighth, at 
high mass, with the apostolical benediction. The king received the 
precious Bose, and still more precious benediction, with profound 
reverence and excessive joy. Mary, Queen of Scots, sent a magnificent 
rose-tree to Bosnard, the French poet of the sixteenth century, which 
was valued at two thousand crowns. Boyle relates, that at the baptism 
of Bosnard the following accident occurred : — 

It was customary to bring large vases full of rose-water, and baskets 
of flowers to christenings ; and as the nurse was going to the church 
with the infant poet she let her flowers fall, and in turning to recover 
them she touched the attendant who carried the vase of rose-water, and 
spilt it on the child ; this was regarded as a happy presage of the good 
odour that would some day attend his poetry. Eastern poetry abounds 
in flowery allusions to the Rose. ‘‘ You may place a hundred handfuls 
of fragrant herbs and flowers before the nightingale, yet he wishes not 
for more than the sweet breath of his beloved Rose.” 

Oh ! sooner shall the rose of May 
Mistake her own sweet nightingale. 

And to some meaner minstrel’s lay 
Open her bosom’s glowing veil.” — Moore. 

The island of Rhodes (Greek, Rhodon^ a Rose) took its name from 
the prodigious quantity of Boses with which it abounds. 

Ludovica Yerthema, who travelled in the east in the year 1503, 
observes, that he saw a great quantity of these flowers at Calicut, both 
red, white, and yellow ; and Sir William Ouseley tells us, in his work 
on Persia, that when he entered the flower garden belonging to the 
governor of a castle near Fassa, he was overwhelmed with Roses. In 
Persia, wine and other liqiiors are brought to table with a Rose in the 
bottle, instead of a stopple or cork. Jackson says, that the Roses in 
the garden attached to the Emperor of Morocco’s Palace are unequalled 
for quantity, and that mattrasses are made of their petals for persons of 
rank to recline upon. We read in Father Catron’s Historic of 
Mogul,” that the celebrated Princess Kourmahal caused an entire 
canal to be filled with rose-water, alongside of which she and the 
Great Mogul might walk, and the heat of the sun disengaging the 
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water from the essential oil of the Rose, this substance was remarked 
floating on the surface of the canal, and diffused a delightful perfume ; 
and it was thus that the ^ Otto of Roses' was first discovered." 

In our own, as well as neighbouring nations, the Rose is held in 
high and yearly increasing estimation. It is deemed the Emblem of 
B^uty ‘‘ The Pride of Flora and to reign “ Queen of the 
Flowers." It is also England’s National Emblem. 

Poets of all nations have sung its praises, yet what poet has been 
able to do justice to a flower that is considered to be “ the glory of the 
spring and summer," as well as the ornament of the earth.” They 
have celebrated its charms without exhausting its eulogiums, for its 
allurements increase upon a familiarity, and every fresh view presents 
new beauties, and gives additional delight. Hence it is said to renovate 
the imagination of the poet, and the very name of the flower gives 
harmony to his numbers, as its odours give sweetness to the air. As the 
Rose is tlie most common of all that compose the ‘‘ Garland of Flora,” 
so it is deemed the most delightful. And to paint this universal 
emblem of delicate splendour in its own Imes, the pencil should be 
dipped in the tints of Aurora” when arising amidst her aerial glory. 
Venus herself finds a rival in the Rose, whose beauty is composed of 
all which is exquisite and graceful. 

It has been made the symbol of sentiments as opposite as various. 
Piety has seized it to decorate her temples, whilst LtOve expressed its 
tenderness by wreaths, and Jollity revelled adorned with crowns of 
Roses. Grief strews it on the tomb, and Luxury spreads it on 
the couch. It is mingled with our tears, and spread in our gayest 
walks. In Epitaph it expresses youthful modesty and charity. The 
beauty of the Morning is allegorically represented by it, and Aurora 
is depictured strewing Roses before the chariot of Phoebus. 

“ When morning paints the eastern skies, 

Her fingers burn with roseate dyes.” 

It is supposed to have given name to the Holy Land, where 
Solomon sung its praise, as Syria appears to be derived from Suri, a 
delicate species of Rose, for wliich that beautiful country has always 
been famous, and hence called Suristan, the Land op Roses. 

At what time the Rose was introduced into the gardens of our own 
country is uncertain. Chaucer wrote upon it being there five hundred 
years ago. It is evident, too, that the principal gardens of the kingdom, 

in the early days,” were attached to Priories and other religious 
edifices, and from the luxurious manner in which the Romans lived in 
this country for many ages previous to the ‘‘ year 400,” and from their 
habit of wearing wreaths of Roses at their banquets, it is more than 
probable that their gardens contained collections of these beautiful 
flowers. 

During the last twenty-five years there has been much attention paid 
to raising Seedling Roses, particularly in France, where the climate is 
very suitable for the process. Great indeed has been the success. 
Flowers of much more decided colours have been raised, some of which 
are intensely brilliant and showy. In size, too, much has been achieved. 

B 2 
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And by the procees of impregnating the flowers of various classes new 
sections have been formed of the productions, and now we can have, in 
the open air of our own country, Roses in bloom near!} all the year. 
The classes which bloom so freely during the latter part of summer 
and autumn are a most valuable acquisition. Another essential to be 
realized has been to obtain a perfect standard of form, one in each 
section of Roses, suited to its blossoms, and in this particular much has 
been eflbcted. 

The two new varieties we now figure are of the Perpetual Class, 
but apparently they are hybrids of distinct sections. They are of first- 
rate excellence, and ought to have a place in every collection, even in 
every garden. 

1. Paul’s Queen Victoria Rose is a Seedling from the much 
admired La Reine,” of which it is so exact a copy in every respect, 
save colour, that it has been designated by some the White La 
Reine.” The ground coloiir is white, overlaid with the most delicate 
hue of pink, and of a wax-like appearance. It is very distinct from 
any other Rose. Specimens of its flowers have been shown at the 
Floral Society’s meetings in London during the past season, and from 
an half blown flower our artist has drawn the one we figure. The full 
blown flower is of good size, and will prove a charming companion to 
the higher coloured ones. 

Mr. William Paul, Nurseryman, of Cheshunt, Herts, obtained this 
beautiful variety in the neighbourhood of Paris, and is now, for the 
first time, offering plants for sale. 

2. Standard op Marengo Rose is also an Hybrid Perpetual. 
It has been generally understood to have been a seedling from the 
splendid ‘‘ Geant des Batailles.” Some persons, however, suppose it 
to be raised from ‘‘ Due d’Aumale Rose.” It was first sent out by 
Messrs. Guillot, of Lyons, in France, who also sent out the Geant des 
Batailles, but the present one much surpasses even that fine variety. 
It is superbly brilliant, fine form, petals stiff, and of thick substance, 
and very fragrant. It is the most splendid autumnal Rose in this 
country, and of unequalled shape. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RAKE PLANTS. 

Abelia unifloba. — Mr. Fortune sent plants of this species to 
Messrs. Standbh and Noble from China. It is a small erect shrub, of 
the natural order of Honeysuckles (Caprifoils), the flowers, os the 
name denotes, are produced single, in the axils of the upper leaves, 
each one about one inch long, and three-quarters of an inch across the 
mouthy white, with a slight stain of violet. Messrs. Standish and 
Noble consider it hardy. (Paxton^s Flower Garden.) 

Acer circinatum.—- A most beautiful species of the Maple tribe, 
introduced from Oregon, by the Horticultural Society, perfectly hardy, 
growing from twelve to twenty feet high. When the leaves unfold in 
spring they are of a beautiful transparent green (but they are preceded 
by long leaf scales of a crimson colour), and the flowers at the same 
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time push out in tufts, white and purple. In the autumn the leaves 
turn to a deep crimson-red, which gives the tree a splendid appearance. 
It is an admirable tree for a pleasure ground, and viewed from the 
dwelling-house would have a fine efifect. The wood is remarkably 
tough, and the smaller branches are used by the natives in making the 
lioops, &c., for their ‘‘ scoop-nets^** which are used for taking salmon 
in the Rapids, &c, {Paxton* s Flower Garden.) 

Acer villosum. — Introduced by Messrs. Osborne and Son, of 
Fulham, from the Himalayan Mountains of India. It is a fine tree, 
somewhat resembling the Sycamore, but the leaves are larger, tliicker, 
and of a deeper green ; in the autumn they die oflP a nankeen colour. 
The flowers are fragrant. It is considered one of the finest deciduous 
trees that has been introduced for many years. {Paxton*s Flower 
Garden), 

Aerides suavissimdm. — A delicate species of orchid, with fleshy- 
pink coloured flowers, each one about an inch and a half across, at the 
extremity of each of the sepals and petals is a spot of rose. The lip is 
pale yellow, tipped with pink. The raceme about a foot in length. It 
produces a most delicious fragrance. The plant flowered mth Messrs. 
Loddiges, of Hackney, in June, 1849, who received it from the Straits 
of Malacca. (Figured in Pattons Flower Garden, plate 66.) 

JEschynantiius 8PEENDIBUS. — An hybrid raised by Messrs. 
Lucombe, Pince, and Co., of Exeter. The flowers are three to four 
inches long, tube-shaped, of a bright orange below, and a vermilion 
above. They are produced in clusters of twelve to fifteen in each. 
(Figured in Mag, Bot,) 

Begonia (Diploclikium) semperflorens. — A native of Brazil. 
The flowers are white, about an inch across, of no veiy great beauty, 
but it continues in flower for a considerable time, winter and spring, 
w hich makes it a verj desirable plant. It grows about two feet high, 
and blooms freely. {Paxtofi*s Flower Garden,) 

Bromelia eongifolia. — A native of Guiana, a stove plant, in Mr. 
Henderson’s collection at Wellington Road Nursery. The flowers are 
produced in a large head-like rich rose-coloured cone, near six inches 
long, and almost as broad. It is one of the finest of the race. (Figured 
in Paxton! s Flower Garden,) 

Carragana triflora. — From Nepal, and it inhabits the high 
Himalaya Mountains, similar to the Wliin in our own country. It is 
a hardy half-evergreen shrub, the flowers are of the pea form^ shape, 
yellow, borne in umbels of three together. It is in the garden of the 
Horticultural Society at Chiswick. {Paxton* s Flower Garden.) 

Cedronella CANA. — A half shrubby hardy herbaceous plant from 
New Mexico, somewhat like the Stachys tribe. The flower stems 
grow two to three feet high, having long spikes of rosy-red blossoms, 
wliich are produced in numerous whorls, l^cb tubylar flower is nearly 
two inches long, and from ten to twelve blossoms are in each whorL 
The plant lias many spikes of its blossoms, and blooms freely during 
the whole of summer, making a handsome appearance. It is a neat 
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compact growing plant, and deserves to be in every flower-garden. It 
is in the l^yal Gardens of Kew. (Figured in Bot, Mag,^ 4618.) 

Cheiranthus SFLENOiDissiMUS. — This fine new Wallflower has long 
spikes of large blossoms, of a deep orange, shaded with brown. We 
have seen it exceedingly fine this season. 

Crocus vernus : var. Leedsii. — Edward Leeds, Esq., of Man- 
chester, has paid much attention to this lovely tribe of vernal flowers, 
and the present variety was one he raised and selected out of many 
thousands. The flower is of fine form, almost tulip shaped, petals 
stout, admirably rounded off at the top ; they are of a rich deep violet- 
purple, edged with white, which produces a beautiful contrast. It is a 
vigorous and abundant bloomer, and ought to be grown, along with 
others, in every garden. (Figured in Mag, BoL) 

Damara obtusa. — A native of the New Hebrides, where it grows 
to a great tree. It is a coniferous tree, requiring to be in a greenhouse 
with us. The leaves are about four inches long, and one and a half 
broad, with the ends rounded off. The cone three inches long, by 
about two in diameter. {Journal of Horticultural Society.) 

Dendrobium cucumerinum. — This most singular orchideae was 
received at the Royal Gardens of Kew from Australia, where it was 
found creeping and running prostrate over the trunks or branches of 
trees. The stems are branched about as tiiick as a small goose-quill, 
flexuose and jointed. The flowers are produced in racemes, three to 
five in each. Sepals and petals narrow, of a creamy- white streaked 
with purple. Each blossom an inch and a half across. The very 
remarkable feature of the plant is, that the leaves (or pseudo- bulbs) 
bear a most striking resemblance to small girkin-cucumbers, about an 
inch and a half long, and being produced in vast numbers, have a very 
interesting appearance. It thrives best in the Royal Gardens in a 
house, or pit, that has no more artificial heat than what just keeps out 
the frost. (Figured in Bot, Mag,^ 4619.) 

Geissois racemosa. — A native of New Caledonia, Mhere it grows 
to a small tree, bearing the flowers, which are of a crimson colour, on 
the old wood, in racemes about a foot long, and the blossoms are packed 
closely together (similar to those of Combretuin grandifiorum), with 
globular buds, four ovate leathery sepals, shaggy, with hairs in the 
inside, and eight stamens, with crimson filaments about an inch long, 
producing a most magnificent effect. It flourishes in the stove, and is 
considered the finest hothouse plant which has been introduced for 
many years past. It is in the garden of the Horticultural Society at 
Chiswick. 

Hesferis matronalis fulgida flena. — This is a double Rocket, 
with flowers of a fine crimson. A very handsome acquisition to this 
pretty tribe, and will produce a striking contrast with the double 
yellow and double ^hite. They merit a place in every flower-garden, 
and can be procured cheap. 

Kluoia Notoniana (Synonym, Glossanthus Notoniana, and Wul- 
fenia Notoniana). — ^A native of the East Indies. A succulent herbaceous 
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annual plant, of a decumbent habit, producing roots at the joints of 
the underside ot the stems. The flowers are produced in many flowered ‘ 
racemes. Each blossom is drooping, nearly an inch across, of a rich 
very deep blue, with yellow at its base. It blooms freely in the stove 
from September, in the Eoyal Gardens of Kew. (Figured in Bot, 
Mag,^ 4620 .) 

Lindleya MEsriLoiDES. — A half-hardy evergreen tree of small 
size, very much like Mespilus grandiflora. The flowers are white, an 
inch across, as sweet as the Hawthorn. Introduced by the Horticultural 
Society. 

Pentstemon vABiABiLis. — Mr. Salter, of Versailles Nursery, has 
raised this pretty variety, we recently saw it in profuse bloom. The 
ground colour is of a light cream, shaded with rose, and streaked with 
crimson. Some of the flowers were wholly of a rose-red colour above, 
and cream colour beneath. In fact, as its title imports, the blossoms 
are very various. It is a pretty addition to this charming tribe. 

Philesia BUXiFOLiA. — Messrs. Veitch obtained this half-hardy 
shrub from Chiloe. Mr. Lobb informed them, “ In its native country 
it forms large masses on trunks of trees and rocks. It is a splendid 
thing, seldom found to grow a foot high. The flowers are produced 
near the ends of the shoots, they are beil-shaped, and are sometimes as 
large as the common Tulip, of a deep rose colour. The petals are 
thicker in substance than any other flower I have seen. I have traced 
it from the level of the sea to the snow-line, and it blooms more freely 
at a great elevation.’’ {Journal of Horticultural Society,) 

Saxifbaga flagellaris. Spider-legged. — Captain Penny, com- 
manding the ship “ Albert,” in the expedition in search of Sir John 
Franklin, and his intelligent medical officer, Dr. Sutherland, collected 
in the Arctic regions a box full of various living plants at Cornwallis 
Island, and sent them to the Royal Gardens of Kew but a month ago. 
Among them was this curious and rare Saxifrage in a flowering state. 
It is a diminutive plant, and from the small carrot shaped root there* 
diverges, iii all directions, a number of thread-like stoloues (stalks), 
each bearing young plants at the extremity, which sends down radicles 
into the ground, and thus plants a colony of new individuals around 
the parent. From the crown of the root rises an erect leafy stem^ with 
crowded roseate leaves. At the summit of the steni is sometimes a 
solitary blossom, and sometimes a cluster, or umbel, of from three to 
five. Each blossom is about three-quarters of an inch across, of a 
bright yellow colour. It inhabits, too, Melville Island and Behring’s 
Straits, and is generally buried under snow for tea months in each 
year, in a dormant state. The sailors of the Arctic Expedition gave 
it the aj^ropriate name of the Spider-plant. (Figured in Bot, Mag, 
4621 .) 

The Augusta Rose. — Messrs. Thorp, and Co., Nurserymen, of 
Syracuse, New York, have obtained a very superb yellow flowering 
climbing Rose. They state, “ the flowers are of a deeper yellow than 
those of the Cloth of Gold Rose, and deliciously It is a 
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vigorous climber and profuse bloomer. Plants of this valuable acquisi* 
tion we expect soon in England.” 

The Amazon, Scarlet Geranium (Pelargonium). — Rich scarlet, 
trusses large, petals thick substance, and of excellent form. It is iti 
Messrs. Low and Co.'s collection at Clapton Nursery. 

Uelucus tdberosus (Synonym Basella tuberosa). — A native of 
Peru, where it grows on the mountains. The inhabitants eat llie 
tubers, which are about the size of a nut, and some of them were sent 
into this country when the disease was so prevalent among the potatoes, 
with an expectation that it might prove to us an excellent substitute. 
The tubers are of a rich yellow colour, of firm and waxy substance. 
It is a succulent herbaceous plant, growing luxuriantly in the open 
ground in summer. The tubers require to be treated as is done to the 
potato. The flowers are small, yellow, produced in short racemes. 
(Figured in BoL Mag.^ 4617.) 

Weigema lutea. — The handsome W. rosea has now a pretty com- 
panion in this yellow-flowered one, both deserve a place in every 
shrubbery, or trained to a wall ; in a warm place they bloom profusely 
and beautifully. 


Plants note in bloom in the Royal Gardens of Keto, and other places 

visited* 

Acacia undul-efolia. — Leaves small, oval ; and the flowers are 
produced in long spikes, very numerously, of a rich yellow colour. A 
neat plant of great beauty when in bloom. 

A. UROPHYELA. — Leaves broad ; the flowers in branching panicles, 
white. 

A. SMiEACiFOEiA. — Leaves small, willow-leaved, and the flowers 
borne profusely, white. These contrast prettily with the yellows. 

A. EBiocAKPA. — Neat small foliage, and the blossoms of a rich 
yellow, produced in profusion. Very pretty. 

A. squARBOSA. — Leaves small. Flowers in large heads of a deep 
yellow. 

A. BIFLORA. — Very neat small foliage, and blooms freely, the 
blossoms a rich yellow. Very handsome. 

A. DEPENDENS. — Leaves small, branches drooping, flowers sulphur 
colour. Neat and interesting. 

Epacbis autumnalis. — Tube of flower one inch long, a vivid 
crimson. Very handsome. 

E. MAGNIFICENT.— Tube One inch loug, of bright rosy-pink, tipped 
with white. Handsome. 

E. NiVEA. -Three-quarters of an inch long, bell-sliaped, white. 
Very pretty. 

E. ABBENTissiMO. — Tube one inch long, of a rich brilliant crimson, 
tipped with pink. Blooms profusely, very showy. 

£. sPUBNHiHA. — ^Bell-shaped, half an inch long, bright rose, tipped 
with white* Very pretty. 
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E. HiTACiNTHiFLOBA. — Bell«shap 6 d, three-quarters of an inch long, 
of a bright rosy-pink, and in profusion. Very handsome. 

E. HYACiNTHiPLORA CANDADIS 9 IMA. — The form and size of the 
next previous one, white, in profusion. It is a charming contrast to 
that variety. Also E. grandiflora. 

Erica cebinthoides major. — By stopping the shoots, this other- 
wise naked grower becomes a handsome bush, and we have seen a 
plant having about three dozen heads of its rich scarlet hairy blossoms, 
each an inch long. It is very handsome. 

E. Lambebtiana. — The blossoms are nearly globe-shaped, about a 
quarter of an inch across, of a pretty light pink- Neat and pretty. 

E. vERNix. — The flowers are about the size of the last one, but of 
shining orange, with green end, which turns black. Very pretty. 

E. (^OLORANS. — Tube three-quarters of an inch long, white, but the 
flowers become a deep rosy-pink. They are produced in long spikes, 
in profusion. Very beautiful. 

E. MAMMOSA MAJOR. — The tube is an inch long, white below, and 
the other part a bright pink. They are produced in large clusters, 
terminating by a slender shoot. It is very handsome. 

E. HYEMALis. — Tube somewhat bell-shaped, three-quarters of an 
inch long, the lower part of a rosy-purple, and the end white. Pro- 
duced in profusion in conical spikes. Very pretty. 

E. WiLMOREANA.^ — Tube one inch, rose colour, with a white end ; 
in profusion in long spikes. Very neat and handsome. 

E. CAFFRA. — Flowers globular, very small, white, and fragrant. 
They are produced in such profusion as to appear almost covered with 
bloom. Very pretty. 

E. GRACILIS. — These flowers are a little larger than the last described, 
of a bright rosy -purple, as profuse as the last, and contrasting nicely 
together, 

E. Linna:oii)es si pebba. — Tube an inch long, purple, with a large 
white end. Borne in spikes in profusion. Very handsome. 

E. arbuscula. — Small, globe-shaped, a rich rosy-lilac, in profusion, 
covering the plant. 

Cobra: A brillianta. — Tube one inch and a half long, bri^Iit red, 
with a yellow end. Very handsome. 

C. sPECiosA GRANDIFLORA. — Tube 006 jncli and a half long, wide, 
rich crimson, with green end. Very fine. 

C. ocuROj^EUCA. — Tube one inch, pretty straw colour. Very neat. 

C. DELiCATA. — Tube oue inch and a half long, white, tinged with 
rosy-purple. Very neat and pretty. 

C. ROSEA-SUPEUBA. — Tube wide, one inch long, rose, with white 
end. Very pretty. 

The Corrseas are fine things to ornament, during winter, the green- 
house, or sitting-room. Easy to cultivate and free bloomers. 

Willmobe’s Sorprise Pelargonium. — Said to be a Seedling raised 
from the P. Erubescens, impregnated by a Hollyhock. The structure 
of the plant is different to anything yet seen in tlie Geranium 
tribe. The roots are quite unlike any of the class, and the seed-pods 
are formed more like a Hollyltock tlian a Pelargonium. The flowers 
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are semi*double, and the whole truss of a monstrous form. It is a gay 
border, or bedding, fiower. — Messrs. Lee, of Hammersmith, intend^to 
offer it for sale next August. 

Gesnbra Hbrbertii and Zebrina now bloom beautifully in theKew 
collection, also Achimenes picta, Ixora coccinea, and Javanica. Chiriti 
Moonii, Luculia gratissima, in the greenhouse. Rondoletia speciosa 
major, with its rich scarlet and yellow blossoms, the size of a sixpence, 
in large corymbous heads, are beautiful. Coronilla glauca is a very 
ornamental greenhouse plant at this season, its bright yellow heads of 
pea-formed flowers have a gay appearance. The double white and red 
Chinese Primroses are now very beautiful, also the single. Cyclamen 
persicum, too, is now a pretty object. A new variety named C. persicuni 
rubrum has recently been raised, it is a pretty addition, obtained by 
Mr. Henderson. 

Arbutus (Strawberry Tree). — At some of the nurseries around 
London plants are grown in pots, and having them placed in a warm 
situation out of dooia to encourage their production of bloom and fruit, 
they are now most beautiful objects. Plants from two to four feet 
high are almost burdened with their rich coloured fine strawberry like 
ihiit, and have a delightful appearance. Purchasers have them for 
balcony and window ornaments, and being classed along with Lauris* 
tinus, in bloom, they have a nice effect, either there, or occupying 
vacant beds near the dwelling-house. Similar attention too with the 
scarlet and yellow-berried Hollies. Broad and narrow-leaved Spindle 
trees, which bear a vast profusion of scarlet and orange coloured fruit, 
are equally successful, and tho^e intermixed with the hlue-berried 
Mahonias, Berberises, and Snowberries, have quite a gay and cheerful 
appearance. Also Cotoneaster microphylla, crowded with its rich red 
fruit, as also the Pyracantha. Plants grown in pots, plunged to the 
rim in a border of warm aspect, and watered as required, would cost 
but little either for stock or after attention, amply repaying for both, 
and are a charming succession to the Chrysanthemums. 


FUCHSIAS AND VERBENAS. 

BY ORION. 

A CELEBRATED florist remarked only the other day, that ‘‘ never was 
there so barren a season for the above-named flowers, as regards novelty 
or improvement^ than the one just brought to a close,^ and this is 
evidently very near the truth. What is the reason of this retrograde, or 
at most stand-still ‘‘ progress ?” to use a Hibernian phrase ; is it 
because seedling raisers were afraid of sending their productions to the 
self-styled “ National” tribunal ? Were they afraid of not receiving an 
impartial judgment on their flowers ? or did the floricultural world view, 
with suspicion, the establishment of a new society composed princi- 
pally of “ men in the trade ?” It may have been for one or more of 
these reasons, but the fact is the same, there is nothing very good or 
novel to be sent out in the spring, 1852. It will very likely be said, 
that, owing to the establishment of the National, many flowers that 
would have been thrust on the generally too easily gulled public will 
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now be kept at hojne (their proper place), but it has been proved, over 
and over again, that flowers without any merit or public character do 
sell as well, and, in some instances, even better than notorious seedlings 
that have received perhaps three prizes, and no end of first-class 
certificates. As well might the public be cautioned against buying the 
numerous patent quack medicines,** unless each was proved by a jury 
of twelve or twenty physicians, as to say do not buy any new advertised 
flowers, unless they ‘‘ went tlirough the ordeal at the National but, 
at the same time, while making these remarks, it must not be under- 
stood that public exhibitions are included in these censures, it is the 
absurdity of the prize system which works so badly, as instanced in the 
Great Exhibition awards particuUi'i ly^ though such unusual care was 
taken to form impartial juries. What is wanted are well supported 
ptjthlic shows, where the public may see and judge for themselves. 
It often happens that those flowers which are not rewarded at all 
prove the most useful and best selling plants, and there are very many 
persons wdio have made a good resolution never to buy anything until 
they actually see it ; inde^ it is too common to hear, I was so taken 
in with such and such a flower, though it had so many prizes, and 
backed by high recommendation, that I will see all before 1 buy for 
the future.’* That there are many good things sent out without any 
high recommendation no one can deny, and it may be as fearlessy 
asserted that many plants have been condemned, and even put under 
the tables to be afterwards highly extolled, and even to distance 
everything else as favourites with the public. To take a recent instance, 
ask a candid fair dealing florist what Fuchsias have been mostly inquired 
for the last year or two, and, in nine cases out of ten, the reply will be 
Mayle^s, yes, the very ones which were actually placed under the tables 
at one of the Metropolitan Exhibitions. Diadem of Flora is at present 
unrivalled, the calyx might be more reflexed, and the corolla darker. 
Hebe^ or Alba refexa^ as Mr. Glenny named it, has a splendid reflexing 
calyx, but a very bad corolla. Lady Dartmouth^ on the contrary, has 
a good corolla, and a calyx which does not even expand at all. Bride 
is after the style of Diadem^ but odly a bad imitation of it, and certainly 
ought not to have been sent out in the same set. The dark varieties. 
Champion of England^ Standard of Perfection^ and Prince of Wales, 
stand before everything else, except Unique and Ignea, but beating 
them for habit and freedom of bloom ; and it may be safely asserted 
that it will be a long time before a belter batch appears, though 
everything and everybody, but the parties interested, conspired together 
to prevent their becoming the popular varieties they now are. Nicholls* 
Prince Arthur is another fine variety sent out without any strong 
recommendations. Sir John FaUtaff is chiefly celebrated from its 
being so unlike any other, its great substance makes it popular, like 
the merry originator of the name. Clapton Hero has a splendid 
corolla, perhaps the darkest yet of any out. The good eflect of a light 
calyx, and a very dark corolla, may be seen by placing the petals of 
this variety inside the already hollowed out calyx of Hebe or Prince 
Arthur ; a flower producing this contrast would indeed be “ the summit 
of perfection,” houever by perseverance it may yet be obtained. 
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Banks’s Expamion is pretty but not grand. Conspicua seems to differ 
little from Prince Arthur (is there any distinction?). VoUigeur is 
fine as regards colour^ but are not the sepals curved to too great au 
angle for true elegance, of which the Fuchsia seems a type. Smith’s 
Sidonia is a novelty, and on that account popular, but the colours are 
not very desirable. Stanwelliana^ though old, is still worthy of notice. 
SpUndida and Ne plus ultra are good, if small. Kossuth large and 
coarse, and Orion as bad. A few of Henderson’s are passable, as 
Madame Sontag^ but no more need be mentioned, the above are 
sufficient. Verbenas in your next Number. 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE MOST ORNAMENTAL 
SPECIES AND VARIETIES OF THE CRATAi)GUS, OR 
HAWTHORN. 

Aware that many of our readers are unacquainted with a vast number 
of beautiful new, or rare,” trees and shrubs, which are admirably 
suited to ornament the shrubbery, pleasure ground, or lawn, we purpose 
inserting a descriptive list of some of them in successive Numbers of 
our Magazine, with a view to assist our readers in making a selection 
to improve their collections. 

It now being the proper time to plant the charming tribe of 
Hawthorns, we therefore give a list of such as are most beautiful, either 
for flowers, fruit, or foliage, and which merit a place wherever it is 
practicable to give them one. 

The Garland of Flora does not possess a more charming blossomed 
race than the Hawthorns, nor that yield a more grateful perfume, and 
whose beauty too is extended, in many instances, from an early period 
of the year up to its close ; the flowers enlivening and refreshing the 
spring and summer, and the varied beautiful coloured fruits adorning 
the autumn and winter. On these and other accounts they are estimable. 
The ancients so considered what they possessed even some thousands 
of years ago. The Hawthorn was then made the Emblem of Hope, 
and the young and beautiful Athenian girls brought branches, in bloom, 
to decorate their companions and friends on their wedding-day, whilst 
they carried large boughs of it to the altar. The altar loo was 
lighted with torches made of the wood of tliis tree, and it formed the 
flambeau which lighted up the future home. 

Cratax>u8 apiifolia. Parsley-leaved. — A low spreading tree from 
Virginia and Carolina, introduced in 1812; flowers white. May and 
June ; fruit scarlet ; ripe in October, small ; height fifteen to twenty 
feet. The leaves turn a rich yellow when decaying. 

C. ABONiA. — An erect branched tree, introduced in 1810 from Greece 
and the Levant ; flowers white, in May and June ; fruit tlie size of a 
marble^ yellow^ agreeable to eat, produced numerously ; ripe in August 
and September ; it hangs upon the tree till the leaves drop, often till 
December; grows fifteen to twenty feet high. A very ornamental 
specks. 

a AiABOLUS * — JL low tree, introduced from the south of France in 
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1656 ; flowers white, from May to June ; fniit, size of the last named 
species, red ; ripe in September ; height fifteen to twenty feet. Very 
ornamental. 

C. cocciNEA. — A low tree from North America, introduced in 1683 ; 
flowers white, in May and J une ; fruit rather large, scarlet ; ripe in 
September ; height fifteen to twenty feet. The leaves die off yellow 
and scarlets 

C. CORDATA. — A close-headed tree, introduced from Virginia in 
1738 ; flowers white, in terminal corymbs, numerous in May and June ; 
fruit scarlet, small ; ripe in October ; twenty to thirty feet high. Leaves 
a deep glossy green. 

C. CRUs-OAixi. — A low tree from the banks of rivers in North 
America, introduced in 1691 ; flowers white, in May and June; fruit 
rather small, when ripe a bright scarlet ; ripe in September, and retains 
its fruit through the winter. In the South of England it is nearly 
evergreen, retaining its glossy dark -green leaves much longer than any 
other species. Spines long, and bent towards the end like the spur of 
a cock ; height fifteen to twenty feet. 

C. Douglasii. — A shrub, or low tree, introduced from the Nortli- 
west of America in 1827 ; flowers white, in May ; fruit middle sized, 
dark purple^ numerous ; ripe till August ; leaves in the autumn are of a 
Jeatliery shining texture, and die off early to a purplish hue ; ten to 
fifteen feet in height ; a very distinct and ornamental sort. 

C. flava — A spreading tree of about fifteen to twenty feet high, 
introduced from North America in 1724; flowers white, in May and 
June ; fruit yellcnoj long, pear-shaped ; ripe in October. Leaves decay 
a deep yellow. 

C. HETEROPHYiXA.- — A desirable species, probably an hybrid raised 
between the Hawthorn and C, azarole, Jts flowers are white, pro- 
duced early, and in great profusion ; it retains its fruit and foliage till 
the autumn frosts; fruit rich deep crimson, oval; height fifteen to 
twenty feet. 

C. LOBATA. — Introduced in 1819, supposed from America ; flowers 
white, produced in loose corymbs, from May to June ; fruit yreenf 
medium size ; ripe in October. It forms a low spreading tree. 

C MACRANTHA. — An Open, vigorous, growing tree, very common in 
the Northern States of America, introduced in 1819; flowers white, 
from May to June ; fruit scarlet, shining. 

C. Maroccana. — A handsome pyramidal tree, from twenty to thirty 
feet high, introduced in 1822, a native of Palestine flowers snowy 
white, very fragrant, in May and June ; fruit scarlet ; ripe in October. 
The leaves in mild seasons are produced very early, sometimes in the 
month of January, they are also shed very late. It is one of the 
handsomest species in cultivation. 

C. Mexicana. — A very handsome species, ten to twenty feet high, and 
when planted against a wall it retains its leaves through winter ; as a 
standard it is only sub-evergreen; introduced from Mexico in 1824; 
flowers large, white, in June ; fruit rather larger than a marbley when 
ripe pale yellow (not eatable). 

C. NIGRA. — A low tree, a native of Hungary, from whence it was 
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introduced in 1819; it produces numerous suckers, and soon co/ers 
the surrounding ground with a thicket of bushes, but when grafted it 
forms a very handsome tree ; flowers white, in April and May ; fruit 
black, medium size; ripe in July and August; leaves produced in 
mild seasons in February or March ; height twenty to thirty feet. A 
very distinct species. 

C. ORiENTALis. — Introduced in 1810 from the Levant, a low spread- 
ing tree; flowers white, in May and June; fruit bright coraUredj as 
large as a marble^ produced vfry numerously^ agreeable to eat ; ripe in 
September, and remain upon the tree until after the leaves, A very 
handsome species. 


PRACTICAL EXPERIMENTS MADE, AND THE END 
SOUGHT FOR OBTAINED. 


BY MR. H. STILWELL, OF PINE APPLE NURSERY, EDGE WARE ROAD, LONDON. 


It has been my lot of late to have to do with, and manage, a great 
number of gardens in and near London ; and in so doing I have often 
been requested to look at the Standard Roses, the cry having been, 
‘‘ Do you, Sir, know, three or four, or more, of the Roses planted last 
year died,** I have inquired as to the time tliey were planted, and 
have discovered that in nineteen cases out of twenty, they were 
planted in spring, and some as late as April,** And why has this been 
done ? because the parties wished to have tlie Roses to look at through 
the summer, as they could not bear to see the garden without flowers, 
and by liaving only in spring determined to have a supply, the late 
period of planting had operated injuriously on the Roses th^n put in, and 
failures have followed, and, from this circumstance the nurseryman is 
blamed for (it is said) supplying bad plants ; and, in many cases, has to 
make good the failures by gratuitous substitutes the following season. I 
do not say following year, for my opinion is, we should be careful about 
the time of planting the Rose, as well as many other plants whicli I 
shall hereafter notice. 

The Rose, like many other plants, I find push their new roots into 
the earth “ directly after the formation of the buds on the branches,** 
which most clearly demonstrates that we should attend to the planting 
business as near to the middle of November as circumstances will 


admit of; this period is most certainly the best for a successful growth. 
If we let the sap begin to move, and the formation of new roots to 
have commenced, it operates most injuriously against the plant’s esta- 
blishment, how much more so when planting is deferred till, say 


February or March, when the new roots will by that time have pushed 
some length, they then receive a check, which in multitudes of cases 
,<|yilive past recovery. Some writers upon, and growers of, Roses have 
Roses will do well if planted in March ^’* I say they will 
ii|||ieed very far better when planted in autumn, and the new shoots 
vigoroi|||^40 as to produce a display of full blown flowers the 
succeeding summer or autumn, and this is rarely the case when 
planting is resorted to. I have remarked when late planting 
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takes place, succeeded by dry weather, in order to get the plant to 
push at all, or if pushed to keep it alive, that a liberal supply of water 
at the roots is generally given, and this undue supply very often hastens 
the death of the plant, glutting the roots with wet, which hastens its 
destruction, 

Tiiere are four things which must be observed : 1st. Make the hole 
in which the plant is to be placed large enough to extend the roots 
fully. 2nd. Do not plant deep^ but have the roots tolerably near the 
surface-soil, so that food may readily be supplied from above. 3rd. Let 
each standard plant have immediately a stake, to which secure it, and 
prevent its being loosened at the roots by wind, or they will be pre- 
vented pushing afresh into the soil ; first fix your stake, and then place 
the Rose thereto, and fill up with soil, and you will avoid damaging 
the roots. 4th. Have a liberal supply of toell decomposed manure, 
that from the cow-yard is preferable, being of a cooler nature. 


THE LAURUSTINUS. 

Now blooms, all amid the rigours of the year, 

In the wild depth of winter, while without 
The ceaseless winds blow ire.’* 

Flora garnishes the cymes of the Laurustinus with hardy^ and modest 
flowers, which seem to say, “ I’ll tarry with you till your friends re- 
turn, and cheer tlie scene with my pale pink buds and pure w’hite 
petals,” with which it ornaments the shrubbery from November’s dreary 
month to the time that Boreas lends to March his strongest breath. 
We know not how this pretty winter flower stands in the floral language 
of the Turks ; but we find it emblematical of those British fair who 
desert the brighter scenes of society to cheer the sorrowing day of the 
lone widow, or cause the bereft parent to mourn his lost hope with less 
anguish. We will welcome thee, therefore, little Laurus, in the shrub- 
bery, even when the queen of flowers displays her blushing and odorous 
petals to the sun, because we know thou wilt come witii all thy charms 
to make our winter walks more gay : and much it must be regretted 
that thy mild charms could not detain the great Napoleon to thy native 
Elba ; then many a widowhood would have been prevented, and the 
name of Waterloo happily never known to the fatherless child of many 
a sorrowing mother. 

The Laurustine grows naturally also in many parts of the south of 
Europe, Spain, Portugal, and it is likewise found wild in Barbary. 
Old authors give it the name of Laurustinus, from a supposition that it 
was a smaller species of the bay, laurus ; they, therefore, added the 
word tine^ or tiny, small. 

We are not able to state the exact time when it was first introduced 
to this country; but Gerard says, in 1596, that it then grew and 
prospered very well in his garden at Holborn. He calls it the “ Wilde 
Baie-tree,” and Laurus tinus** 
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MISCELLANEOUS SECTION. 


Ebythbika Crista Galli. — Of the many plants that adorn our 
stoves, one of the most handsome is the coral-flowered Erythrina : the 
brilliancy of colour, the length of its racemed flower-stems, and its 
beautiful dark-green foliage, render it a most desirable object for the 
conservatory, when in bloom. Having grown this plant with success 
to the height of from seven to nine feet, with from seven to ten stems 
on a plant, literally covered with flowers, I am induced to offer a few 
remarks on its cultivation; and if my practice is followed out, the 
result will amply repay all trouble in its becoming an object of great 
beauty. After the plant blooms, the stems gradually die down, when 
it naturally requires a season of rest. According to the time that it is 
wanted to flower again, shake all the old soil from the roots, and re-pot 
it in a small pot ; then plunge it into a gentle bottom- heat. In a short 
time it will begin to push out shoots ; let these grow to the length of 
six inches ; then select as many strong shoots at an equal distance as 
you want. If the plant is four or five years old, retain eight or nine 
kems, and cut the others out close to the root ; they will form eyes for 
next year. Should your plants be young, and only break one or two 
shoots, pinch off the top when about six inches high, and you will get 
four or five in their place : they will bloom as free, only not so strong. 
The soil I use is a strong rich yellow loam two parts, one part rotten 
cow-dung (if that is not to be had, old mushroom-bed dung will do), 
and one part peat. Sift the finest out, as the rougher the soil the 
better ; and when mixing it, throw in a portion of silver or river sand 
to make it porous. When your plant has filled the pot with roots, 
shift it into the pot you intend it to bloom in; the size I use is 
fifteen inches by sixteen : crock it well, and lay a little moss or dry 
leaves over the crocks to prevent the soil frem filtering into the drain- 
age, which is very essential in all plant growing. After potting, give 
a good watering to settle the soil, and place the plant in bottom-heat 
again till it makes fiesh roots, and begins to grow ; then a moist warm 
place in the stove will suit it best. But by all means keep it growing, 
and allow no check from want of water, as it requires much water, 
being a gross feeder. Wllt4iriiHth diluted soot-water or manure- water, 
two quarts to four gallons water. If the plant is kept growing 

it will soon attain the height 1 have named. Before flowers expand, 
or soon after. Mitre the plant into the conservatory or greenhouse. 
Should a young stock of plants be wanted, the weak shoots thinned out 
should be placed in pots of peat and silver sand of equal parts, and 
placed In bottom-heat under a bell-glass; they will readily strike, and 
whe^^ pelM* off keep them growing fast all summer, and even if pos- 
sible tilt the following year, when they will have strong roots. They 
may afterwards be grown and bloomed in the manner I liave stated 
almost at any season of the year, only the flowers in winter are not so 
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gudener to 0. F. Meyrick, Esq., of Bodorgan, in Anglesea, Woles, 
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Society Meeting, Begent Street, December 2, 
MCi«wThe following articles were exhibited : — From Charles Ewing^ 
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models of garden walls, constructed of upright flat irons and glass, 
which were much admired. From Mr* Lawrence^ of Parliament- 
street, London, common garden watering-pots, with globe-shaped 
roses. These are found to disperse the water better and quicker than 
the old-fashioned rose. Mr. Snow^ gardener to Earl de Grey, sent 
blooms of a beautiful seedling Epiphydum, raised between E. Russel- 
lianum and E. truncatum, a much deeper colour, and better formed 
than either of the parents. JIfr. Salter y of Versailles Nursery, sent a 
collection of the Pompone Chrysanthemums, the produce of crosses 
between the Chusan Daisy and some of the larger kinds of Chrysan- 
themums, some of which are very handsome, ilfr. Higgs, gardener to 
J. Barchard, Esq., a flne cluster of the fruit of Musa Cavendisbii, the 
cluster consisted of ninety- two fruits, most of which were ripe, and 
being cut up and eaten proved to be very good. This was from the 
dwarf variety of this Musa, which is better adapted for small stoves. 
From the Garden of the Society, Muraltia heisteria, three Epacrises, 
Erica hiemalis, Beaufortia dccussata, and some of the Minima and 
other Chrysanthemums, none of which were named. Mr. Van Houtte 
sent them, with only the numbers, to the garden. 

On Gbowino and Replanting Coniferous Trees, &c. — That 
plants from the nursery squares are the best, no one will, I think, 
doubt, if nurserymen would guarantee their safe removal. This, how- 
ever, would be unreasonable to expect, as few of the choice kinds of 
Pinus will move with that safety when they attain a large size as to 
warrant them doing 8o. It is by cultivating them in pots or crates 
that nurserymen can guarantee the safe removal of specimens of a large 
size, where immediate effect is wanted, and warrant their obtaining 
such prices as are frequently given, viz., ten, fifteen, and twenty 
guineas for specimens of the rarer kinds of Coniferee; and without 
some such system, many a flne specimen would have been lost to the 
country, as failures from the open borders would have been many and 
often. This, naturally enough, led to the cultivation of the rarer 
kinds of Coniferae, especially in pots or crates ; and when care is taken 
with them from their earliest stage, it may be safely followed without 
any ultimate detriment to the maturation of the tree. The following 
is tJie plan adopted by the Messrs. Knight and Perry, of the King*s- 
road^Chelsea, and Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co., of the Exeter 
Nursery, and some few others who cultivate this class of plants exten- 
sively, which I consider to be the happy medium. Although it is 
attended with a great deal of trouble and expense, yet the result has 
been most satisfactory : — They take seedlings of Pinus insignis, Abies 
Donglasii, Cedrus Libani, and many others of the more plentiful and 
hardy varieties, from the seed pan or bed, and plant them in nursery 
rows ten inches apart, in the lines about the same, in a mixture of peat 
and the common garden loam. Here they are allowed to make their 
summer’s growth, and in October they are taken up, potted, and placed 
in a cool frame, and kept close until they make fresh roots, when they 
are ready to send out to their respective customers. In the spring, 
those that are not sold are again planted out and similarly treated, 
with more space allow^ them in the rows (reserving a few of each 
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sort in pots for the summer’s sale), and so they continue until the 
plants attain such a size as to render it inconvenient to house them. 
In the latter £rm they have open boxes or crates made from eighteen 
inches to two feet square, and as much in depth (according to the size 
of the plant), made of elm, one inch and a quarter thick and three 
inches broad. These are nailed to corner pieces, two feet long, and 
about four inches broad, leaving alternate openings three inches wide, 
for the emission of roots into the borders where they are planted. In 
these crates they have plants from ten to fifteen feet high, which can 
be moved at any season with the greatest safety, as I can testify, 
having had occasion to remove a Finus insignis, ten feet high, and 
nearly as much through, in the month of June, which was done without 
the slighest injury to the plant, although we had had little or no rain 
for nearly two months previous. I have planted a Pinetum here this 
spring, nearly ten acres in extent, with plants supplied by the latter 
establishment ; many of the specimens are from eight to ten feet high, 
and, with one exception^ without a failure, after having travelled 
between three and four hundred miles by rail, which took ten days to 
accomplish. Some of the specimens cost my en)ployer from seven to 
ten guineas each, which had been grown in these crates, and had they 
been taken from the open borders he would not have risked as many 
shillings, especially having to travel so far ; nor would that Brm, on 
the other hand, have guaranteed to replace every failure. 1 have seen 
a plant of the Pinus insignis make a shoot six feet three inches long 
the second season of removal from one of these crates. It can be seen 
at Shugborough Park, near Crediton, the seat of J. Hippesley, Esq. — 
C, S.j Hazelwood Castle^ York, (^Gardeners' Journal.) 

Fuchsla. s£rrattifoi:.ia, and the varieties floribunda, and alba, 
are very valuable winter blooming plants, being highly ornamental for 
the greenhouse, or sitting-room, from October to the end of March. 
When the plants have done blooming, cut back the shoots, shorten them 
and insert the cuttings in sand, place in bottom peat. They soon strike 
root, pot off into a rich loam well drained, and encourage their quick 
growth. In July turn the plants out of pots into a warm situated 
border, soil being tolerably dry, by the middle of October the young 
fiower will be visible, then take them up entire, and repot into a rich 
compost well drained, placing them in a close frame or pit for a^week 
or two, then remove them to bloom in the greenhouse or sitting-room, 
and they will be highly ornamental from the beginning of November 
to March. When these have done blooming, cut in as before stated, 
and turn the plants into the open ground, repotting them in October. 
These old plants bloom more profusely than the young ones. Every 
attention k most amply repaid. 
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|UR readers are aware we hafe not space to give the ^ 
entire details of management of everything which 
demands attention in floriculture during the successive 
months of the year ; we must, therefore, condense all subjects, and give 
but the essentials of the most important tribes of flowers, &c. 

IN THB FLOWSB GABB£N. 


Roses and Hollyhocks should be planted immediately, or will not 
bloom well this year. Add fresh loam to flower-beds, it always pro- 
motes an abundance of flowers, also give manure, leaf mould, <&c. 
Frost paves the path for it to be done without injury to walks or grass. 
Have all standaid Roses, and other like growing plants, well secured 
by a stake. Nothing is equal to The Rose Girdle, sold by Mr. 
Hamilton, 156 Cheapside, cheap and valuable. 

Florist’s Flowers. — Auriculas and Polyanthuses should only be 
kept^wst moist (not wet), and he just preserved from frost. If the embryo 
flower be affected by frost, it is always injurious; give air, however, 
on every likely occasion. Sow seed early this month. Carnations, 
Picotees, and Pinks in pots require to have air freely, but water 
sparingly Protect from excess of rain. Prepare compost for the 
former now. 

Pinks and Pansies in beds require that the lateral branches are 
secured by pegs, from injury by wind ; and if it comes on very severe, 
place a flower-pot over each, taking care to remove them on the first 
favourable change. Fir or Yew ^branches, a foot or so high, pricked 
round or in the bed, is an excellent protection from wind. A sprinkling 
of soot over the bed tends to preserve Pinks from rabbits and snails. 

Ranunculuses and Anemones planted last autumn protect from frost. 
The bed for planting in next month should now be turned over for the 
last time; pick out all worms, and give it a slight sprinkling of lime; 
then spread the bed evenly, and it will be consolidated by the planting 
period. Choice Hyacinths protect, an inverted garden-pot will do. 
Dahlia roots stored safely from frost are not necessarily secure from 
decay. Tiie best sorts, if a large stock is desired, will now require 
potting and placing in the frame. Tulips still guard from frost, for 
they rarely throw up perfect blooms if touched by frost. Divide and 
replant herbaceous perennials, <&c. If autumn sowing of annuals was 
omitted, now sow some in small pots, place them in a frame, and turn 
them out in the beds early in April : such will bloom early. 


IN THE FOEOma STOVE. 

Sow seeds of tender annuals, as Cockscomb, Amaranthus, &c., to 
have them fine specimens for the greenhouse in summer ; and Ten-week, 
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Russian, and Prussian Stocks, &c., to bloom early, should be sown in 
pots, or be sown upon a slight hot-bed ; also some other of 
tender kinds, to prepare them strong for early summer blooming. 

The Jacobeee and other Amaryllises, should be repotted ; also to have 
a few early blooming plants of Achimenes, Gloxinias, Gesnerias, &c., 
they should be starred, and when beginning to push, separate and pot 
singly. 

Cuttings of Salvias, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Geraniums, Anagallis, 
Hemimeris, Bouvardia, &c., desired for planting out in beds, should 
now be struck. Lobelias in pots should be pushed, in order to divide 
and pot singly next month. Now sow Mignonette, to bloom early in 
boxes or pots, or to turn out in the open borders. Sow in pans seeds 
of Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Ericas, &c. 

IN THE GiBEENHOnSE, 

If Camellias are not regularly supplied with soft, not too cold water, 
the buds will drop ; if too much frequently, that will cause them to 
drop too. Thin the flower-buds if crowded. Never give heat to 
Heaths as long as the frost can be kept out by coverings. A few 
degrees of frost will never injure Cape Heaths, whereas fires are their 
ruin. Let the air bloio upon them on all favourable occasions : so with 
the entire class of New Holland plants. Azalea indica required for 
the purpose of propagation by cuttings, may be transferred to a warm 
temperature to excite an early growth. Cuttings will be found to root 
much better early in the season than at a later period. Re-pot Cine- 
rarias. Gladioli, Alstroemeria, Lilium, &c., in pots, should be re- 
potted. Calceolarias — re-pot seedlings, strike cuttings. 

Chrysanthemums now done blooming protect from severe frost. 
Fuchsias which have been at rest, and increase is wanted, force them 
into shoots to strike from. 

IN THE STOVE. 

The plants best adapted for forcing are Roses, Persian Lilacs, 
Azaleas, Acacia armata, Neriums, Gardenias, Rhodora, Heliotropes, 
Correas, Deutzeas, Mezereums, Coronillas, Cytissus, Ribes, Mignonette, 
Cinerarias, Sweet Violets, Lily of the Valley, Cactus, Cyclamens, and 
the old Eranthemum pulchelluin with its flne blue flowers, Justicia 
speciosa, camea, and flavescens, Gesnerise Zebrina, Poinsettia pulcher- 
rima, and Aphellandria cristata, are flne winter blooming plants. 


BRIEF REMARKS. 

O 1 .ASS. (Jtfwtni*.)— It is true that plants are sometimes scorched where the 
clear glass is used, but for your new greenhouse have Hartley's rough plate glass, 
it affor^ eveiy required advantage that is realised by any other kind, and, at the 
same time, gives a desirable shade to the plants, obviating the covering with 
canvass in summer, &e., yet it admits a due proportion of light in winter. Plants 
flourish admirably under it It is cheap, too, and may be had oue-ei^th to a 
fourth of an inch thick, cut to size desired, 6 by 4, at per foot 
HoaE>CfJTriN€i8. {A Suhscriher.y^TYie China and simimr sections of Roses do 
not posh their buds so early as the French Roses (Gallicas, &c.), and cuttings may 
be pot in the open ground as late as February, and will freely strike root Cuttings 
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01 those kinds of Boses which push their bads early should be pot in in September, 
or as soon afterwards as conTenient 

Hot-Wateb Tank. (Amateur Pot Plant OrowerJ) — You intendi ta strike 
cuttings of greenhouse and stoye plants, and want to know what is the best material 
to plunge your pots of cuttings in. If you use taimers* bark or saw-dust, and the 
vapour gets through your floor into it, it will soon rot, and he worse than useless. 
Coal-ashes, finely sifted, having the dusty part taken from it, is the best material 
we have met with. 

Cantua depkndens. (A Gardener.)— It does not like much heat, and, when in 
a stove, is liable to the attack of red spider. In a cool greenhouse, or well-vend- 
lated cool-pit or frame, it flourishes admirably. 

Vacant Flower-beds. (A Clergyman* e Daughter.) — The vacant flower-beds 
may be made to appear cheerful, by obtaining cuttmgs irom the Holly, either with 
or without fruit, Box, Lauristinus, Narrow-leaved Laurels, Weymouth Pine Firs, 
or other fine leaved species, Arbutus, &c. These being cut in lengths suitable to 
the extent of the bed, &c., and stuck in the soil, so as to be firmly fixed, and to 
compose a ^suitable covering, give them a neat appearance. Each bed of one 
kind, and the variety of foliage, colour, &c., where there are several beds, produce 
a pretty effect Where there are large trees or shrubs, such cuttings can be 
obtained without damaging them. The shoots will keep their vigour till the end 
of April, if required, and may then be removed for other summer things. Beds 
thus filled with cuttings of Evergreens in autumn have a cheerful appearance for 
several months. If bulbs be planted in autumn in such beds, the Evergreens can 
be removed just before the bulbous class of flowers appear. 

Early Showy Small Flower-Bed. (Sarah Jane.)— Yon request to know what 
plants will make a show early in the spring, which are to be succeeded by scarlet 
Geraniums, &c. Early in February fill the bed as follows : — Have a margin six 
inches broad, of the beautiful single Anemonies, the scarlets, whites, purples, 
crimsons, and other colours produce a pretty effect: then fill up the bed with 
strong tubers of the white, yellow, and scarlet Turban Ranunculuses. Have a 
circle of the yellow next the Anemonies, then the white, and the rising centre of 
the scarlets. These may be procured cheap, and once had are easily kept for many 
successive years. We have seen beds thus planted have a charming appearance. 
Crocuses have been tried along with the above, but they went out of bloom ton 
early for the others. 

Banrsian Rose Pruning. (Enquirer.)— In previous volumes we have stated 
The flowers you had this year (1851) were produced on the shoots which pushed, 
in 1850. Therefore, thin away the young shoots which push next season, leave 
only enough to train in, similar to a Peach Tree, and they will supply the flowers 
of 1853. No winter pruning is necessary, unless too many shoots were left at the 
summer thinning. 

Charcoal, Sand, and Loam. — These, sifted fine together, are found to form an 
admirable compost to strike soft^wooded plants in. They root very quickly, and 
scarcely does a single one fail. — Verax. 

Best Climbing Roses. — The most elegant display we ever saw of these charm- 
ing Roses was in a nobleman's pleasure-ground, where the Rose-gar^n was 
an acre in extent, and was surrounded by a broad walk, on each side of which were 
the best selected climbing Roses planted, and trained to neat festoons, ne various 
kinds were then in full bloom, the colours well contrasted, and the drooping elegant 
branches in such graceful beauty, that no language can describe. 

Carnations and Piootees. — I want a pair each of a few of the best varieties, 
give me the names of two in each class. — A Country Curate. 

Carnations.— -Scarlet Bizarre ; Admiral Curzon and Martin's Splendid. Crimson 
Bizarre: Puxley's Jenny Lind and Lord Milton. Pink Bizarre: Fakonbridge 
and Sarah Payne. S<»rlet Flake : Cradley Pet and Justice Shallow. Rose Flake : 
Lorenzo and Madame Sontag. Purple Flake: Beauty of Woodhouse and Squire 
Trow. 

Picotees. — Light-edged Red : Dodwell’s Mary, and Gem. Heavy-edged Red : 
Mrs. Norman and Prince of Wales. Liaht-edged Rose . Mrs. Barnard and Countess 
Howe. Heavy -edged Rose ; Marris’s victoria Regina, and Grace Darling. Light 
Purple : Ophelia and Matthew s Seedling. Heavy Purple ; Hollyoake’s Duke nl 
Rutland, and Alfred. Yellow : Topaz and £uphemia« 
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Msalt Bto in PtANT*HoDgEs — I am aware that many* recipes are in practice 
to cure this almost inexhaustible pest ; although, perhaps, nothing new, hut not 
generally known, I giye the result of an expenment tried with spirits of wine. 
Those plant-growers that are troubled with this insect would do well first to wash 
their plants with a mixture of soft soap and warm water, made to a lather. After 
washing off all you can, procure a small paint-brush of a fine quality, dip it care- 
fully in the spirits, and brush well all the joints and crevices in the stems and 
leaves. In a day or two look over again, and the few eggs that may have escaped 
will then have become hatched, and another application or two will completely 
eradicate them. The spirits ought to be used with great caution, according to the 
constitution and texture of the plant and leaf. If delicate, dilute the spirit with a 
little water ; and if strong rough barky stems, add a little spirits of turpentine, say 
half a-doeen drops to a table-spoonful of wine, for when combined they are very 
powerful and searching. All plants with hairy leaves, such as some Cleroden- 
drons, &c., require the spirits of wine diluted ; and others, such as the Coffea, 
Laurel, &c., do not. It will also be found, if the rafters, sashes, and pots of the 
plants are infested, a moderate quantity of turpentine mixed in hot water, with soft 
soap, will be very good for washing with ; for the turpentine kills all immediately. 
I find it will not do to wash the leaves of plants with turpentine, as it bums all it 
comes in contact with. Spirits of wine, if laid on with caution, will also effectually 
kill the thrip and red spider. In conclusion, I wonld recommend this practice for 
fiiir trial, as I am confident that it will be found good. — J. F, RohertSy Chelsea 
Botanic Gardens. 

Victoria Begia in the house in the Royal Botanic Gardens is now rapidly 
declining, as is usual at this period of the year ; the largest leaf which it made 
during the season was five feet eleven inches and three quarters, the largest is now 
five feet three inches ; the largest flower was fourteen inch^, and one which 
expanded on this day week measured only eight inches. The number of flowers 
produced during the season has been, since February 5th, when the first flower 
appeared, seventy-one, and the numher of leaves eighty-one. 

Propagating Roses by Cuttings. — It is generally believed by amateurs and 
others that Moss, Provins, French, Damask, and Bourbon Roses, are difiicnlt to 
increase by cuttings, hut by the following method these sorts may be raised in 
abundance. Let a bed of well fermented stable litter and leaves he made by the 
side of a north wall, and place a one or two-light frame on it, so as to face the 
north. In this put about eight inches of leaf mould, that has been previously 
well soaked with water, then spread over all about three inches of sharp pit sand, 
and make the whole firm and level. The hack part of a span-roofed pit, running 
east and west with a wall in the centre, is also suitable for the purpose. It should 
he filled to within a few inches of the glass with the same kind of material. In 
selecting the cuttings, tolerably weak wood of the present year’s growth should he 
taken, if it is sufiicieiitly ripened at the base, or has made one full-formed leaf. 
Strip the cuttings with the finger and thumb, and smooth the base, reserving the 
detached portion of the parent bark, cut them close above the first leaf, and insert them 
in the sand, hut not so thick that their leaves will overlap one anotW. Whon this 
is finished, the bed should be watered, to settle the soil about them, and they should 
have plenty of air for the first four days, hut it ought to be lessened by degrees, so 
as to gradually inure them to a confined atmosphere. As the preservation of their 
leaves in a healthy state is essential to success, the lied may he formed and the 
cuttings put in on the same day, without waiting until the material becomes heated, 
as a thin covering of cellular tissue should he formed over the wounded end of the 
cutting before that takes place. In the third week, the greater part will he rooted, 
and in the fourth they should be potted off into sixty-si^ pots, in a soil composed 
of leaf mould and loam. Thejr should he afterwards removed into a damp frame or 
pit, without any water being given to their roots ; hut they may he slightly sprinkled 
over their leaves, and when thev become well rooted in the new soil, they may he 
hardened off, and either diifted into larger-sized pots, or planted in a sheltered 
border, where they will make fine plants for next year. By again levelling the 
surface of the bed# and making the cuttings to two eyes, always preserving one leaf, 
Tea-scented, Chln$ff Noisette, and Boursault Roses, &c., will root fheely in it, without 
any further priKpmAm ; hut if a considerable quantity of the first-named sorts are 
required, rithcrtlie old bed should be taken down, and a little fresh fermented dung 
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added, or a new ooe should be made, using the tame sort of materials as are recom- 
mended aboTe. The youn^ wood should be taken before the blooms are expanded, 
and Ihe cuttings prepared similar to what 1 hate already described. T%e young 
shoots of what is called the second growth may also be used for cuttings. They 
should be taken when two thll-formed leaves are made, smoothed at the base, and 
cut down to the first leaf, and then planted In a bed of the same constnicdon as 
above. When they are rooted, they may be hardened oSS, and allowed to remain 
in the bed until spring. Plenty of air should be admitted in favourable weather. 
In this way they will occupy yssB room than when placed in pots, and they will 
stand the winter better. Cuttings of Koses, like diose of many other hard-wooded 
nlan^ are more certain of rooting when they are made short, especially if a healthy 
leaf is attached to them, and kept there till they are rooted. This, however, can 
never be accomplished, if the soil in whidi they are placed is subjected to the 
alternate action of wet and drought; but by placing wet leaf mould between the 
dun^ and sand, an unintermpted supply of moisture is obtained, and no water is 
reqmred firom the time the cuttings are pnt in till they are rooted in the pots. So 
suitable is this treatment, diat when the bad at the axil of the leaf has been damaged, 
or is otherwise abortive, those at the rdot are excited, and suckers are produced. 
All kinds of Roses will root fteely under this treatment— Aftdkmd JFtoriM, 

Blocks for Orchiim. — After some years* experiments, I find that the best of all 
possible blocks on which to grow Orchids, are formed firom the root of Elder* 
They must be allowed to dry, so that the bark strips off, and they should be sawn 
into suitable sizes. Their gimrled and rugged surfaces appear to be peculiarly 
agreeable to the roots of Orchids. 1 have long used Rider for this purpose, finding 
it by far the most durable of soft woods, and at the same time spongy, so as to 
absorb due moisture ; but it is difficult to obtain it of suitable size and form. The 
roots which I have only tried during the last year or so, seem perfect, and such 
plants as Cattleya Mossise, Dendrobium aggregatom, and Jenkinsii, soon cover 
the blocks with their roots, which are thus preserved through winter without the 
slightest injury. If the bark be retained, minute insects (and I believe young 
wc^lice) harbour and are troublesome; the naked wood is free from these 
objections. — J. i?. 

Transplanting Evergreens. — In some previous Numbers remarks on the best 
time to perform this business with the best success has been inserted. From the 
middle of September to the middle of November, it was stated, was the best period. 
Last year I had a large shrubbery planted, which was done at the above-named 

r sriod, and although 1 had three acres of it, there has not been one evergreen failed. 

had a pond close by the shrubbery, and had every plant watered at the time of 
planting, but have not repeated it, and all have grown admirably. I am fnlly 
persuad^ the above-named period is the best to plant evergreens in general, whether 
shrubs or trees. — A. G. Phillips, lAverjMol, 

Propagating Chrtsanthehuhs. — During the present month (October) 1 visited 
a floral establishment in the vicinity of London, and noticed a vast co^^tion of 
these fine autumnal flowering plants, just removed into two large double-roofed 
greenhouses, which had side-sashes to <^)en the entire length (on b^ sides). The 
plants were from half a-yard to two feet high, each having from four to six upright 
shoots well furnished with fiower-bnds. The plants .were dothed with foliage down 
to the rims of their pots, and in the best healm. Struck with the beauty of their 
growth, 1 was told by the manager, that old plants had been turned into the open 
ground in spring, where the branches could be spread at length, regularly around. 
In June, or early in July, 48-8ized pots were plunged to the rim around the plants, 
near to the ends of the shoots, and one shoot was layered into each separate pot 
As soon as it was perceived the^ had struck root the top of the shoot was cut o% 
leaving stem from four to six inches high, this stopping caused the production 
of side shoots, which were duly secured to sticks, so as to have them erect 
When the plants had got well furnished with flower-buds, th<^ were cut firom the 
parent plants, and then introduced into the house to bloom. Such uniform, hand- 
noms-grown specimens, and so admirably supplied with flower-buds, 1 never saw 
before.*-A London Amateur Florist, 

fiiaaiCKXNQ Ice. — Ice may be stacked— plain English ice, or snow well beaten 
ilowtt. into a mass, after the Roman fiishion, which answers for all economic pamses 
every bit as well. This is the inode of stacking ice or snow, which has been fimnd 
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to succeed most thoroughly at Chatsworth :~~In the first place, let the owner of the 
dalry-fiirm select, not the coolest and shadiest spot, as he inevitably would do 
without better instruction, but the openest and sunniest, because driest, bit of ground 
he can find--the sunnier the better. At Chatsworth the first trials were made in 
shadv places, and proved far less satisfEictory, because a dry place is required, and 
the diyness which the sun occasions more than compensates for the temperature of 
its beams. The platform having been judiciously selected, dig all round it a suffi- 
cient trench, which is to contain the water that will, more or less, inevitably drain 
from the completed stack ; let the bank of the trench be lower on the outer side, 
and, if necessary, a siphon tube may be put in to drain off any excess. The object 
of the trench is, firstly, to prevent any of the drainage water ffom spreading over 
the platform; therefore to ke^ the platform dry: and, secondly, to preserve this 
drainage water, which is very cold, and can be used for making butter. Then lay 
over the whole platform a bed of straw, six or nine inches thic^ Straw is a suffi- 
cient and convenient non-conductor, and ice wrapped in straw is tolerably well 
protected from external influence. Upon the straw bed make your stack, building 
up with sides perfectly upright. The sides are to be thus perpendicular, in order 
that whatever melts may at once fiow into the trench, and not soak into and spoil 
the ice, which remains otherwise unmelted. If the stack happens to be long, parti- 
tions of straw should be inserted at convenient distances, for the protection of one 
part while another portion is in use. The stack being erected in tnis manner, coat 
round the whole outside of it, and thatch it with a straw defence of eighteen inches 
thick. If you build the stack of snow, build it in the same manner, but take care 
to batten it down. A stack of ice or snow, so made and so defended, will remain 
ffood through the hottest summer, and will obviate the necessity for any ice-house, 
^member that all this will be done in mid-winter, when your labourers have 


comparatively nothing to do ; when your horses are eating their heads off, and your 
cart-tires are rusting from idleness . — DickMs Household Words, 

Revolution in Climate. — It has been an opinion universally adopted of late 
years, that the gmierality of our summers are more wet, and consequently colder, 
and our winters less frosty, and more mild, than they formerly were. This change 
has taken place since about 1770, and may be attributed to the increased evaporating 
surfoce of country, caused by the enclosing of the open fields and wastes; the 
muitiifirions intersections of them by fences, especially with hawthorn ; and to the 
increased luxuriance of our green crops, by a general system of improvement in 
agriculture. To these we may add the increase of pasturage, productive of a serious 
disproportion between that and tillage ; the numerous plantations, especially of foreign 
trees, whose exhaling power is prodigioubly great, and the immense bodies of nearly 
stagnated water in the numerous canals that have been cut within the above periodL 
The noise and vapour that accompany railway engines have, also, added nothing to 
the goodness of our weather. — Cyclop, Magazine, 

Glass Walls. — The recent appropriation of glass sides and coping to form 
hollow walls, provided with wire trellises, under which fruit-trees and flowering* 
pla:^ may be grown and forced successfully, is, I think, capable of improve- 
ment The inventor, Mr. £«in^, has hb models with upright sides, sliding on 
ndlers or opening like doors, this certainly affords some advantage, but it would 
be much better to have the sides sloping, so as to catch, in the early part of the 
year, the more direct rays of the sun ; and, desired, a hot-water pipe miaht be 
fixed along the fiont, both north and south. The sliding of the fronts could be as 
readily constructed in either case. 1 think many of the fine kinds of large grow- 
ing stove and greenhouse and half hardy shrubs, &c., might be well grown in such 
cases; and melons, cucumbers, vines, and fhilt-trees would be cultivated most 
sooce^ully therein, and have a beautiful appearance, and the produce of vegetable 
fimits would be much greater on trellises herein than in the usual hot-bed frames. — 
An Amateur Gardener, 


Habduubm of tbs Japan Lilies.— During the end of last summer we visited 
Mr. Groom’s floral grounds at Clapham Rise, and then saw a complete forest of 
tbM charming Lilies, viz., L. lancifolium album, roseum, punctatum, and other 
varieties, in visions bloom in the open beds of bis g^en. They are treated in 
all respeki is bis other hardy Lilies are. Their hardiness being thus established, 
•nrdy eviMr person with a garden for flowers will find room for some of these most 
bsMltftil tuieSf and which can be had at so reasonable a cost. 






1. NOVELTY. 2. INIMITABLE. 

‘‘ The pretty Pansy then 1^11 tjre, 

Like gems some chain enchasing ; 

The next to them, their near 
The purple violet placing^.’’ 

Y IOLA TEICOLOR, is commonly called the Pansy, or Hearts- 
ease. The Greek name for Violet is Ion, and some authors 
inform us that it was given because lo fed on its blossoms. Others 
tell us that it was so named after some nymphs of Ionia, who first 
presented these flowers in their special religious ceremonies. 

Hundreds of years prior to the commencement of the Christian nera, 
the ancients held these flowers in high esteem, so much so, that one of 
the prizes contested for at the floral games was ^‘a golden Violet;” 
and its estimation has been continued from that period to the present 
day, and now it ranks high among the garden’s richest perfumes. 
One of our modern poets sings, — 

" Where fragrant field flowers, gaily spreadi 
Drink deep the morning dew ; 

Close by a murmuring riv’let’s side 
An hiunble vi’let grew. 

^ To her the cultur’d spot unknown, 

She bloom’d in her retreat ; 

And there in native fragrance bless’d, 

Dispem’d a world of sweet. 
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NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 


Desfontainea sfinosa. N. 0. Gentianacse. — Mr. Lobb dis- 
covered this very handsome evergreen Shrub on the hills of Patagonia, 
and sent it to Messrs. Veitch. It has the appearance of a common 
liolly, and is likely to prove quite hardy in our own country. It 
grows about five feet high. The flowers are tube-shaped, the tube 
being two inches long, and the terminal border is yellow. Mr. Lobb 
states that the Shrub blooms in profusion. It is a charming addition 
to this class of shrubs. 

Epidendrum replicatum. — The racemes of flowers are about half 
a yard long, bearing numerous flowers. Sepals and petals a dull yellow, 
stained with brown, and a bright yellow edging. The lip is white, 
streaked with pink. Mr. Rucker obtained it from New Grenada. 

Erica Thomsonii. — A handsome hybrid raised by Mr. Turnbull, 
gardener at Bothwell Castle, in Scotland, it is a seedling from E. 
aristata, impregnated by E. cerinthoides. The plant bears a great 
resemblance in growth to E. aristata, but more vigorous. The tube 
of each blossom is an inch long, and wide, similar in form to those of 
E. cerinthoides, and produced in heads of ten or twelve together like 
that species ; of a rich crimson, with darker coloured ribs. It is a free 
bloomer, and a valuable acquisition. 

Erica Mooreana, also raised by Mr. Turnbull, from E. retorta- 
major, crossed by E. Lintieeoides. Its habit is much like a dwarfer 
plant of the last named, but more branching, and a free bloomer. Each 
tube is near an inch long, of a bright rosy-purple, with a white tip. 
They are borne in heads of four or five together, and in profusion 
during autumn and winter. It is a valuable acquisition. (Figured in 
Mag, BoU 

Eugenia Ugni. N. 0. Myrtacese. — A charming hardy shrub 
from South Chili, having the habit and appearance of our Eu- 
ropean broad-leav^ Myrtle, and grows from three to four feet 
high, much branched, and blooming freely. The flowers are globe- 
shaped, each half an inch in diameter, white, tinged with rose. The 
leaves are produced in pairs, and a blossom, with a footstalk an inch 
long from the axil of each leaf, and the young shoots being thus 
beautifully ornamented renders it a most charming shrub. Messrs. 
Veitch’s introduced it, in whose nursery it flourishes out of doors. 
(Figured in Bot, Mag,^ 4626.) 

Fagus OBLiquA. N. O, Mastworts (Beech-tree like). It inhabits 
the mountains of Southern Chili. It is a fine evergreen tree, growing 
forty to fifty feet high in its native country. The leaves are more like 
those of the Hornbeam in form than the Beech, of a beautiful pale 
green. Messrs. Veitch imported it, and it grows very freely in the 
open air in their nursery. It is a fine graceful evergreen tree, and a 
valuable acquisition for the pleasure ground, or margin of a plantation. 

Gaultherxa NUMMULABiiB. Heathworts. — ^A very pretty trail- 
ing evergreen plant, raised from seed by Mr. Ingram, gardener to Her 
Majesty at Frogmore. It is a native of the Himalaya Mountains, and 
requires to be kept in a greenhouse.. The steme are slender, leaves 
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small, nearly circular^ and the stems as well as the under side of the 
leaves are covered with stiff brown hairs. The flowers are small, 
white, which are succeeded by reddish-purple berries. Messrs. Veitch 
have received plants of it from their collector Mr. Lobb. (^Paxtons 
Flower Garden,) 

Grammatophyllum speciosum. N. O. Orchideae. — It is a stove 
Epiphyte, which inhabits Java. The vigour of its growth and ex- 
traordinary size of its flowers render it the Queen of Orchids.^’ The 
late Mr. Griffith found it with a scape six feet high^ and an inch 
through its stem at the base, bearing a profusion of blossoms, for half 
its length. Each flower is nearly four inches across and somewhat 
leathery ; the outside is a pale lemon colour ; inside a bright yellow, 
marked very regularly, with numerous roundish-brown spots. It 
is a magnificent plant, and has bloomed in the collection of Messrs. 
Loddiges’s. (Figured in Paxton^ s Flower Garden^ 69.) 

Grindelia grandiplora. N. O. Compositae-asteroideae. — A 
native of South America. Seeds were received at the Royal Gardens 
of Kew, and during last summer and autumn up to November it 
bloomed in the open flower-bed. It appears to be either annual or a 
biennial. The plant we saw was four feet high, having a stout stem, 
numerously branching all the way up, and at the end of each a flower 
is borne. The entire branches thus adorned composes a corymbous 
head two to three feet across. Each blossom is of a rich bright orange 
colour, with a sulphur centre, and three inches across. It is one of the 
most ornamental flowering plants for the flower garden, and ought to 
be in every garden. (Figured in Bot, Mag.^ 4628 ) 

Impatiens cornigera. N. O. Balsaminm. — Seeds of it were 
sent from Ceylon to the Royal Gardens of Kew, where the plant 
bloomed all last summer and autumn in the stove. It grows three feet 
high, branching much. Each blossom is single, about an inch across, 
yellowish, deeply tinged with pink. (Figured in Bot. Mag.^ 4623.) 

Impatiens platypetala. — A similar habited plant to the above, 
with larger flowers, of a violet-purple colour. It is named I. pul- 
cherrima, by Sir William Hooker. It ^is the finest of this class of 
Balsams. 

Lobelia compacta.^ — One of the upright growing, a profuse bloomer, 
and the flowers of a pretty light blue. Ought to be grown by all. 

Lomatia ferruginea. N. O. Proteads. — A half-hardy shrub 
from South Chili, obtained by Messrs. Veitoh, in whose nursery it 
grows in the open air. The leaves are doubly pinnate, each, when 
mature, being from six to twelve inches long. When young, of a 
beautiful rust colour, afterwards of a deep green. ,The shrub grows 
in its native country three yards high. The flowers are produced in 
short erect racemes, are green outside, and crimson inside. 

Mach^bantiiera tanacetifolia. N. O. CompositoD-asteroidecB. 
—A native of New Mexico. It is a half shrubby plant, with tansy- 
like foliage. It is a tender biennial, ^nrishing in the open ground in 
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summer. The flowers are aster-shaped, about two Inches across, of a 
purple colour, with a golden-yellow centre. They are pretty, and 
produced at the ends of the shoots. (Figured in Bot, Mag,^ 4624.) 

Mimulus elegance. — Lemon coloured ground, with crimson- 
velvet blotches, very fine, 

Oncidium Schlimii. — Thomas Brocklehurst, Esq., of the Fence, 
near Macclesfield, purchased this new species at a sale of Mr. Linden's 
Orchids. A tall rambling plant. The panicle of flowers is long, 
borne on short racemes along each side of the main stem. The flowers 
are an inch across, of a bright yellow, having irregular bars of brou n. 
(JPaxton'^s Flower Garden*) 

Pelargonium, Shrublani) Pet. — This very pretty bedding 
variety has been raised by Mr. Beaton. Its habit is in the way of 
Purple Unique, but is very dwarf, a free grower, leaves sweet-scented, 
and much jagged at the edges. A charming addition. 

P. Queen of Portugal. — ^This is like the Purple Unique in most 
respects, but a more vigorous grower, and the trusses of flowers are 
larger, having nearly double the number of blossoms in a truss. 
Their fine heads of rich purple-velvet flowers are very showy. 

PoDOCARPUS NUBiGENA. — Mr. Lobb sent this beautiful hardy ever- 
green bush, or tree, to Messrs. Veitch. It is a native of Southern 
Chili. It belongs to the Taxads (Yews), having linear-shaped, stiff, 
deep-green leaves. It is a valuable acquisition. 

PoTENTiLLA BicoLOR-GRANDiFLORA. — Flower Very large, golden- 
yellow, with a broad scarlet border, very superb. 

Pentstemon Baccharifolius. — A native of Texas, seeds of which 
u ere sent by Dr. Wright to the lioyal Gardens of Kew. Plants of 
which bloomed in the open beds during last summer and autumn, 
where we saw it in beautiful bloom. It is an annual, growing from 
half a yard to two feet high. The flowers are borne in large ter- 
minal panicles. Each blossom is tubular, funnel-shaped, an inch and 
a half long, of a bright-scarlet colour. It is a very pretty addition to 
our garden annuals, and merits a place in every one. (Figured in 
Bot. Mag., 4627.) 

Eanunculus cortus^folius (Synonym, E. grandifolius). — The 
handsomest of all the Buttercups. A native of the Canary Islands and 
Madeira, which is quite hardy. The stem rises two to four feet high, 
and the flowers are produced in terminal, cyraose-panicles. Each 
blossom is about three inches across, of beautiful glossy-yellow colour. 
(Figured in Bot. Mag., 4625.) 

Salvia candelabrum. — A native of the South of Spain. It is a 
hardy perennial, with leaves much like our common Sage, and the 
floral stem rises a yard high, branching, producing numerous large 
blossoms, having a greenish-j ellow upper lip, and a lich violet lower 
one. Each blossom is an inch and a half long and an inch acrpss the 
expanded mouth. {Paxion^s Flower Garden.) 
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EOSE PEUNING. 

BY MB. H. STILWELL, OF PINE APPLE NX7BSEBY, EDQEWABE BOAB, LONDON. 

. (^Continued from page 14.) 

In the January Number I stated the disadvantages of late planting the 
Rose, and the disappointment resulting therefrom to the extensive 
cultivators. 1 shall now notice the old custom of Rose pruning at 
Christmas or even previous to that time. 

First, on pruning (so called) the last year's wood, generally left 
from sixteen to eighteen inches long. To see it thus performed is not 
a new thing with myself, my almost daily calls at gardens in and 
around London, supply specimens. The result of such pruning is, 
that in two or ^three years the plants are unsightly objects, even 
past recovery, unless they be cut closely back to the origin of their 
first shoots, and by so doing, the consequence is the production of a 
quantity of luxuriant shoots without any flowers. With such improper 
pruned plants we ought to cut back freely only the worst parts first, 
and leave the others till the following season. By this method, we 
shall have some flowers each season, and the defective form may in time 
be repaired. 

I now notice the best time for pruning the Rose, especially Standard 
and half Standards generally. 

I have found, from six years* practice, that the plants never failed 
in producing a good supply of flowers, being pruned in February, 
and some of the later pushing in the early part of March. By this 
time the most severe weather is usually past, and the buds below 
where I cut to are unmoved and consequently uninjured, but when the 
plants^ are pruned at Christmas or earlier, the buds upon the shoots left 
begin at a proportionate early period ,'to push, and when thus excited, 
and severe weather occur, the buds are generally injured or wholly 
destroyed. 

Rose pruning is susceptible of three divisions : — Firsts long pruning ; 
second^ moderate ; and thirds close pruning. 

Long pruning should be applied to all strong growing kinds. 8uch 
should have six of the strongest shoots retained at as regular distances 
apart as circumstances admit, and be cut back so as to leave four buds, 
or if the wood be very vigorous, five buds. At the same time cut 
clean away any dead parts, &c. These remarks more particularly 
apply to most of the Hybrid China ; H. Bourbons ; II. Provence ; 
H. Perpetual ; II. Damask ; and to the Moss, Gallica, or French, &c. 

The second or moderate pruning requires to have the knife ex- 
ercised more freely, and only three buds be left on the last year’s 
shoots, care being taken to have the shoots at about equal distances, 
so as to make the head round and compact. 

The thirds or close pruning, is applied to some of our latest new 
kinds, for as many of them make but little wood the closest pruning is 
essential with such. 

Under this head may be classed some of the weaker of tlie Moss 
Roses, &c. 
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FUCHSIAS AND VDflBENAS, 

BY ORION. 

{Continued from page 12.) 

Verbenas stand very high in the estimation of the flower-loving 
world, and deservedly so, for what rival have they for fllling beds on 
lawns ? What is there that will make a grander display, from early 
in the season to quite the close ? So various are the shades of colour 
that a splendid parterre may be laid out consisting entirely and ex- 
clusively of the Verbena; almost any coat of arms may be copied, 
yellow is the only decided colour wanting ; though new ones described 
as yellow, have been, I think, dishonestly sent out, only to prove dirty 
whites or pale Primroses. But no more need be brought forward to 
prove the superiority of this many-coloured flower over every other, 
for bedding and other out-door purposes, but is this position maintained, 
when brought into contrast with other pot plants for conservatory and 
sitting-room ornament ? We fear it will not then be found to rank so 
high. It is a flower that is very rarely exhibited “ done well in pots, 
some few gardeners have succeeded ; as, for instance, Robinson's 
Defiance, when first exhibited, was grpwn and flowered in a very 
beautiful manner, but the few cases we could give form the exception 
to the rule that Verbenas are never seen to advantage at Horticultural 
Exhibitions. They are sometimes seen iq cut bunches, but that is a 
very absurd manner of displaying floral productions, perhaps forty or 
fifty trusses huddled promiscuously together into one tube, all individu- 
ality gone, swallowed up in one mass of scarlet, blue, or white as the 
case may be. The generally established rule is to exhibit one truss of 
each variety, which is very good in its way, but is this a fair exhibition ? 
can the merits of “ bedding plants " be judged by a single truss, or 
even three being staged or boxed ? the answer is No, and this will 
account for the large number of weeds which have been of late years 
honoured by a name. A Verbena may justly take a prize cw a seed- 
ling^ and yet, afterwards, be thrown away as an absolute worthless 
bedding plant. A very eminent florist, a worthy successor of one who 
did much for Verbenas in years gone by, showing the writer la^t 
summer his collection of upwards of .'seventy weii; varieties obtained 
from every raiser, said, to console himself for buying so many, “ that 
there would not be more than ten, or one-seventh part, which lie 
should keep to sell out the forthcoming spring,” this should be looked 
into. Very many of the seventy had prizes awarded, or were dis- 
tinguished in some way, but as bedding flowers they failed to come up 
to the descriptions which had been so liberally accorded them. The 
fact is, Verbenas have been dragged in of late years to take rank as a 
‘‘ florist’s flower,” Heliotropes, Phloxes and other plants are new 
recruits, and the end of it will be, species will soon become rarities ; 
florists enlisting all seedling flowers and hybridizing them to an un- 
limited extent. This may be done to advantage, provided the habit 
and uses of the plants be borne in mind, but as instanced in the 
Verbena, striving to get a perfectly round flower with compact truss 
(not by any means a hopeless case), the required free blooming habit 
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is abandoned, merely to force natu^ to assume ro^undity^ if we may 
thus express what Mr. GJenny has been so long labouring to lay down 
as the only perfection of beauty. It is a curious fact that the better 
habit the flower the less rotundity of petals is there, and vice versa, 
the rounder the flower, the worse becomes the habit ; to instance this, 
Smith’s Vixen, perhaps the best formed flower yet seen, is of very bad 
habit, and difficult of propagation, in good sense, well deserving its 
appropriate name. -To sum up, though Verbenas may have progressed 
as regards form, it is to be feared no advance has been made in colour, 
habit, <Sfcc. ; the year 1848, when Mr. Bell, of Norwich, sent, out a set 
which did him honour, has not yet been eclipsed; besides Vulcan, 
Kdmundiana, Duke of Norfolk, Marquis of Douro, Supreme, White 
Giant, and Petoiana, “ all sent out by Mr. Bell,” the same season 
there first appeared, Lady of the Lake, St. Margaret, Captivation, 
Emperor of China, Anacreon, Defiance, and many others equally good, 
all of which proved themselves on the bed well worthy of general 
cultivation. A few good novelties as Eclipse, Princess Alice, Apollon, 
Wonderful, Sunset, Magnificent, and last, not least, Madame Buenzod, 
have since been sent out, but not sufficient in the aggregate as bedders ” 
to equal those of the year 1848. This will go far to prove, that in award- 
ing prizes, habit and freedom of bloom is not sufficiently considered, 
and before flowers do have rewards, it should be satisfactorily proved 
that they are, in et'ery respect, worthy of them, that is, when grown 
either for exhibition, bedding in masses, or ornamental display. With- 
out something of this sort is actually done, amateurs, and even most 
nurserymen, will avoid buying new advertised flowers, though “ re- 
ceived four prizes and six certificates from the National,” be appended 
to each name. In conclusion, the two best scarlets for general pur- 
poses are Defiance and Sunset ; purple, Heloisa and Apollon ; white. 
Wonderful and Giant ; lilac, Lilac Rival and Queen ; cherry and 
pink, St. Margaret and Anacreon ; while Princess Alice and Madame 
Buenzod distance all others I have seen in the /awry, or dark eyed, 
class. The best formed flowers, “ habit, &c., not considered,"’ have 
been Model, Comte de Paris, both very old, Vixen, IVIarquis of Douro, 
Queen of Summer, Junius, and Exquisite. The French varieties 
possess more novelty but are generally deficient in shape- Tlie best 
of them are Chauverii, John Salter, Gloire de Paris, Pauline, 
Morphee, Niobe, and Reine Hortense. A new one named Auricula 
is likely to be in great request, being distinct from anything yet in 
cultivation, a light blue, with very striking white centre. 


REMARKS ON THE MANAGEMENT OF CAPE HEATHS. 

nr MB. CHARLES SUTHERLAND, '^FOREMAN OF THE EXOTIC DEPARTMENT, AT 
MESSRS, lee's nursery, HAMMERSMITH. 

Observing that a correspondent recently requested some brief remarks 
on the management of Cape Heaths, so as to have them in a “ bushy ” 
state, 1 forward a few particulars relative thereto, which I trust will 
be of some service to the individual,, as well as other growers of this 
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most interesting tribe of lovely blooming plants. To elucidate the 
mode of management so as to have dus/i^ plants, it will be necessary to 
commence with the plants at their earliest stage. 

The beginner must procure small sized plants of those he is desirous 
to grow, being careful to obtain them in a healthy condition^ so that 
there is a prospect of their continued progress ; and they ought not to 
be more than two years old, and such as have had the leading shoot 
stopped not higher than one inch from the surface of the soil in which 
it is growing. 

On obtaining such plants, examine the roots^ by carefully turning 
them out of the pots, “ keeping the ball entire,*' and if there be plenty 
of healthy roots, give them a shift into pots that will allow one inch 
(not more) of additional fresh soil beyond the present ball. This 
process of re-potting should be repeated according as the state of the 
roots indicate ; when such are numerous, and of a clean healthy cha- 
racter, then promote their health and growth by an additional shift to 
the extent as above described. If the plants have been shifted early 
in spring and properly managed afterwards, they will require another 
shift about midsummer; this nmre particularly applies to the quick 
growing kinds, such as E, hyemalis^ Wilmoreana^ and some of the 
ventricosas. Particular care must be taken not to overshift such kinds 
as E. tricolor and its varieties, retorta, Hartnellii, &c. 

During their progress in growth, attention must be given to train 
and form the plants as may be desired. To have them hmhy^ however, 
the hearts of the young shoots must be pinched out when such shoots 
have extended to a suitable length. This is all the pruning attention 
that is necessary, and the plant being looked over twice during the 
growing period, is readily done, and the satisfactory form of the plants, 
as well as the bloom being much more increased in quantity and 
quality, most amply repays for such attention. 

The young plants must not be allowed to bloom till they are good 
sized specimens, consequently as flo\ver-buds appear, they must be 
carefully clipped off’ at their first afipcarance. If permitted to bloom 
the plants would be weakened in proportion, but prevented, they are 
strengthened thereby, and so much earlier they attain to a desirable 
size and form, and when this is secured^ then the blooming must be 
promoted. 

With the requisite degree of management in forming the plants, it 
will be many years before one becomes so unsightly as to require to be 
cut in as it is termed. I would not adopt it, for as young plants are 
easily obtained from cuttings, or can be generally bought at a cheap rate, 
“ and properly formed," a race to succeed any that may be too large for 
circumstances, is readily provided, and the others can be dispensed with. 

When, however, it is desired to retain an overgrown specimen, and 
it be of 4he sofUwooded class, it may be successfully cut back to the 
size required, and a supply of young wood be obtained. If there be 
too many new shoots produced, they must be duly reduced, and the 
hearts of those retained be pinched out, as recommended with young 
plants. ‘‘ Hard-wooded " kinds do not successfully bear cutting in to* 
aijy extent, if a trial is made short pruning will be best. If proper 
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attention to stopping the young shoots, &c., is given, especially with 
the hard-wooded kinds, it will be seldom necessary to have to cut in 
even an old plant. The 'best time to cut back any large plants is 
immediately “ after they have done blooming.” 

There has been a prevalent opinion, that this charming tribe of 
plants was most difficult to cultivate, this only arose from the improper 
treatment pursued by some cultivators. With very little, ‘‘ but 
regular ” attention to their management, no class of exotic plants is 
more easily cultivated. 

My reasons for recommending such small plants to commence with, 
is, the certainty of their succeeding,” which is hazardous with old 
ones, when they are even obtained in a healthy state. I have known 
instances where valuable old plants, in a healthy state, have been 
properly removed to a distant part of the country, where the air, soil, 
and water have been somewhat different from what .they had been 
accustomed to, immediately become sickly and soon die. 

If they even survive, under such circumstances, they soon, from loss 
of foliage, become naked and unsightly. Young plants will succeed, 
and readily become acclimatized, and inured to the circumstances and 
situation m which they are placed. 

From long and extensive experience with this tribe of plants, I 
recommend that they be grown in cold-pit frames during the summer, 
the floor having a good bed of cinder-ashes, and the plants not to be 
crowded, but where a circulation of air can readily go round each. 
Instead of giving the plants large quantities of water during hot, dry 
weather, give only a moderate supply, and, at the same time, “ well 
soak ” the bed of ashes on which they stand, this will keep the pots in 
a cool, moist state during the heat of the day. I find a pit frame is 
much more suitable for the summer situation of Heaths, than having 
the plants, as is generally done, arranged out upon the open ground, 
w'here the sun and dry scorching winds operating upon the pots, greatly 
damage the delicate fibrous roots, often to the destruction of the plant ; 
but in the pit (not a deep one) the roots, &c., have protection and a 
suitable atmosphere ; besides the advantage of being able to protect the 
plants from heathy rains so frequent in the summer months, by ^adily 
placing the “ glass lights ” over them. 


LAURUSTINUS. 

BY CLERICUS, SOMERSET. 

Some remarks on the beauty of this shrub were inserted in the last 
Humber of this Magazine. It is a favourite of mine, and I have 
twenty fine Standards^ ! the stems being four fee't high, and the heads 
four feet in diameter. The shrubs are grown in tubs, and they are 
placed along the sides of a straight broad walk, leading from the 
dwelling-house to a conservatory and flower-garden. At all times the 
plants have a pretty appearance, but especially so from November to 
May during the time they are in bloom. The plants were formed by 
training up a single stem, divesting it of side shoots as soon as they 
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appeared, and when high enough the head was readily formed* They 
&r exceed the Orange tree in its blooming state, the numerous heads of 
waxy white dowers expanded, and the red buds of those not open have 
a charming appearance. Since I adopted this mode of treatment, eight 
years ago, the same process has been pursued by some of the nursery- 
men, and plants are now offered for sale. 

Two years ago I bought two dozen of Standard Rhododendrons, 
about the same height as the Laurustinus, and when the latter are 
going out of bloom, the former are commencing, and I place them 
between the Laurustinus. Arbutus in bloom and fruit, red and yellow- 
berried Hollies, are treated the same, and are beautiful through winter. 


STRIKING CUTTINGS OF ERICAS. 

BY AN EXTENSIVE PROPAGATOR. 

The shoots must be the young wood of the present year’s growtli, the 
earlier in the spring the better, but may be successful later. They 
must be half-ripened at least, a little beyond the better, but neither 
soft nor hard. The ends of leading, or side shoots, be cut off clean, to 
about an inch, or a little more. The leaves must be dressed off with a 
small sharp razor, close as possible to the stem, so that not the least 
part remain. Dress them off about half the way^ up, as high as they 
will be inserted in sand. Be careful not to injure the bark of the 
cutting. Take cuttings from healthy plants. Cut each cutting clean, 
horizontally, close below the origin of a leaf. Insert them in white 
sand, first moistened and pressed firm ; let the bottom of each cutting 
toiich the sand; if a vacuum is allowed the cutting will perish. Press 
the sand close around the cutting but do not bruise it. Plunge the pot 
to the rim in some suitable material, in a cutting frame wliere there is 
a bottom heat about new milk warm^ not more. Either cover with 
bell, or hand-glasses, or have a small frame placed in a cutting-house 
as is done at the Clapton Nursery. 

With other continuous and due attention, nineteen out of every 
twenty cuttings will grow. The same kind of treatment with Epacris, 
Piraelea, Boronia, and similar tribes of greenhouse plants, Azaleas, &c., 
will be equally successful, striking root with the greatest readiness. 
As the earlier part of the year is the best for such operations, any late 
pushing plants should now be placed in a higher temperature than 
usual, to promote the production of proper ripened shoots at an earlier 
period. 


PLEASANT REMINISCENCES OF A FLORAL PARTY. 

BY ONE OF THE FIVE. 

It was on a beautiful serene sunny afternoon, in the third week in June, 
that I had the pleasure of incidentally meeting at the house of a friend 
four ardent admirers of the cliarms of Flora. The men of our party were 
of different age, profession, position in life, but they each possessed one 
point in common. There was a ready response in each bosom when 
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one topic was touched on, indeed there appeared to be no other which 
could, with any power, enlist the sympathies of all present — need I say 
that subject was floriculture. The scene of attraction was not the hall, 
tlie market, the news-room, or the tavern ; it was a quiet unpretending 
flower-garden, in the south-eastern compartment of which there were 
stretched out, before the admiring eye, some half-dozen Ranunculus 
beds in gorgeous bloom. 

A bystander might have supposed our party to have been quite 
aristocratic, for Queens, Princes, Dukes, Governors, and Presidents, 
were as familiar in their mouths as household words. Again, they 
might have been suspected of red-republicanism, for no high-sounding 
titles commanded their respect, the qualities of these personages were 
extolled or decried in manner most unceremonious. The truth is, 
the object of the afternoon was to select out of a thousand blooms the 
twenty-four best adapted for an exhibition ; and hence Village Maids 
and Bonny Bessies were classified on equal footing with Princesses, 
Lords, and Dukes. 

Our friend B., in whose garden we were, had that morning received 
from a distant grower a postal treasure, in the shape of a box of cut 
bloonis, and this aided to enrich the proposed stand of flowers. Mr. F., 
in the pride of his heart, conceived he could outmatch the finest of the 
blooms in liis four pets, Chimpanzee, Flaminius, Jane, and Jenny Lind ; 
and as his garden lay within a mile, he started full of hopeful excite- 
ment to procure them. 

It was agreed that thirty-six of the best varieties should be cut, 
numbered progressively, and staged ; that each of the visitors should 
have a vote of approval, and be supplied with a voting paper on which 
the numbers were recorded, and that each person should write off the 
twenty-four of his selection. The rule in gathering the blooms was, 
that if any two dissented from the choice the bloom should be rejected. 
The first sort, which was unhesitatingly selected, was of the edged 
class, viz.. Sir John de Gnsme ; its shape, size, and colouring, brought 
forth the ejaculation, “ there’s no mistake about that !” I^condly, 
came a patch of twenty blooms of Marquis of Hereford^ a splendid 
crimson, full of petals, of great substance, smooth in margin, high in 
crown ; this was accepted and cut. The third sort had five or six 
blooms expanded, the yellow was rich and clear, the spots distinct, the 
substance good, and this one, Indicator by name, was approved and 
gathered. A white flower was next the subject of some friendly dis- 
putation, good whites being really scarce. This issue was, that Wylie^s 
Pearl was admitted to the ranks of competition. A fifth flower was 
Salome^ the sixth John Wiaterston, the seventh the old fashioned, but 
still unequalled dark-self, NegrOy or Naxara^ and so on, up to the 
complimental number. 

The flowers were soon arranged, and the work of censorship com- 
menced. No arguments were used to influence the judgment. The 
choice was to be unbiassed, and when the votes were declared, the 
merits of the remaining blooms were to be debated over muffins and tea. 

The following list will show the winning sorts, the class to which 
they belong, and the amount of patronage each one received : — 
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Name. 

Ground Colour. 

Marking. 

Number of 
Votes. 

Chimpanzee 

• 


White * 

Edged . , 

5 

Indicator 



Yellow . 

Spotted . 

5 

Sir John de Grseme 

• 


White . . 

Edged . , 

5 

Pleaser . 

« 


Yellow . 

Edged . 

5 

John Waterston 

• 


White . . 

Edged • • 

5 

Plaminius 

• 


Yellow . 

Spotted 

5 

Marquis of Hereford 

• 


Crimson 

Self . . 

5 

Salome . 



Cream . 

Edged . . 

5 

Alexis 



Yellow . 

Spotted 

5 

Sir II. Pottinger 



White . . 

Edged . 

5 

Enchanter 



Yellow 

Edged . 

5 

Naxara . 



Dark . 

Self . . 

4 

Miriam . 



White • 

Edged • 

4 

Festus 



Yellow . 

Edged . 

4 

Jenny Lind 



White . 

Edged , 

4 

Princess Royal 



Cream . 

Spotted 

4 

Magellan 



Yellow . 

Spotted 

4 

Larne 



White . 

Edged , 

4 

Queen Victoria 



White . 

Edged . 

3 

Interestor 



White . . 

Edged . 

3 

Lady Sale 



White , . 

Spotted 

3 

Prefect . 



Yellow . 

Mottled 

3 

Splendour « 



White , 

Spotted 

3 

Bijou 



Yellow . 

Edged . 

2 

Pearl 



i White . 

i Self . . 

2 

Herald 



White . 

Edged . . 

2 

Coronation 



Buff 

Spotted 

2 

Mrs. Neilson 

• 


White . 

Edged . 

2 

Verona . 

• 


Cream . 

Spotted 

2 

Lady Fitzherbert 

• 


White . 

Edged . 

2 

Eliza 



Straw . 

Self . . 

1 

Gulliver , 



Sulphur 

Edged . . 

1 

Jane 



White . . 

Edged . 

1 

Alba maculata . 



White . 

Spotted 

1 

Prince Albert • 



White , 

Spotted 

1 

Olympia . 



Sulphur 

Spotted 

1 


The first twenty-four were deemed elected as the best flowers of 
that day. The result was interesting to the party. The meeting wfis 
pleasant and instructive, and I have given a slight sketch of it with 
the hope it may be the type of many future gatherings. 

REMAEKS ON BROWALLIA JAMESONII. 

BV MB. HENKT LAYTON, SPRING LODGE, LIVERPOOL. 

When this handsome, blooming, soft-wooded, evergreen, shrubby plant 
was first introduced by Messrs. Veitch,’and bloomed in their establish- 
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ment, that circumstance in connexion with the account that had been 
given of it by its discoverer, Dr. Jameson, in Northern Peru, raised 
high expectations among this class of plant growers, and it was sold at 
1/. 10^. per plant. Many were purchased, but little being known 
relative to the proper treatment of it, but few plants bloomed, and 
those very indifferently, from which circumstance considerable pre- 
judice was raised against the plant. 

In your last volume of this Magazine, at page 266, an account of a 
plant grown, and blooming profusely is inserted. Having a friend 
residing near the place, I got him to ascertain how the plant had been 
managed to succeed so admirably. From him I learnt that the great 
secret with the plant was, ‘‘ that its flowers are produced on the wood 
made the previous year^ and especial attention must be paid to have 
that wood “ well ripened ” in order to the production of flowers the 
following season. This is effected by having a tolerable sized plant in 
February or March, placing it in a house where there is a gentle warmth, 
and when the new shoots have pushed thin them so as to leave the plant 
open, re-pot it in the same pot but shake off a good part of the soil, 
and dress in the roots, again having the plant in a gentle temperature. 
When their young shoots are about five or six inches long pinch off the 
leads, this will throw strength into the parts left. Re-pot the plant 
about midsummer into one a size larger, and if any of the new shoots 
liave pushed leads again, stop them, and in a week or two place the 
plant out doors in a warm, but airy situation to harden off its new 
wood. At the approach of cold weather take it into the greenhouse, 
or DRY pit-frame, and towards the end of December, place it in a 
forcing-liouse, same as is done wdth hardy shrubs that are forced for 
winter bloom, and the Browallia will bloom profusely, and being placed 
in the greenhouse will long be one of its handsomest ornaments. A 
succession of it may be had in later bloom. 

MISCELLANEOUS SECTION. 

CnRYSANTHEMUMS. — The following varieties have appeared most 
frequent (in gradation as we insert them) in the various collections 
shown at the Chrysanthemum exhibitions which have been reported 
last autumn. Our readers will, however, bear in mind, most of the 
recent new improved varieties have as hitherto been but in compara- 
tively few hands : — 

Defiance, Golden Clustered, Queen of England, Pilot, Annie Salter, 
the Duke, Beauty, Vesta, King, Phidias, Formosum, Goliath, the 
Warden, Dupont d’Eure, Lysius, Sydenham, Campestroni, Madame 
Cliauviere, Christine, Madame Poggi, Cloth of Gold, Minerva, Princess 
Maria, Madame Camerson, Nonpareil, and Orlando. All deserving a 
place in every collection. 

American Plants. — American plants include certain genera, all 
belonging to the natural order Ericaceae ; the principal species from 
which the best varieties have more recently been raised having been 
originally introduced to Britain from the American continent. They 
are all more or less beautiful ; but the Rhododendron, the Azalea, the 
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Kalinia, attd one or two others, are especially remarkable for their 
dazEling colours and the profusion of their flowers. But ^ hile American 
plajils are unrivalled as objects of magnificent display in the open 
ground, the shrubbery, or lawn, they are not less remarkable for the 
fiicility with which they may be cultivated. For thoOgh it is well 
known that, as compared with other hardy evergreen flowering shrubs, 
they present one or two features peculiar to themselves, it has been 
equally demonstrated, by long experience, that they may be successfully 
managed with only tlie exercise of ordinary care and intelligence, 
without which the most elaborate dissertation, or even specific directions, 
would be of little or no avail. The plants by which a tribe or order 
is composed are characterized by a particular constitution : this remark 
is especially applicable to those now under consideration. It has long 
been known that Cape Heaths, forming the type of the order to which 
American plants belong, have never been grown in France, Belgium, 
and many parts of Germany, to the same perfection as in England ; 
and the cause assigned has been chiefly the want of proper peaty soil, 
without which these beautiful greenhouse and hardy plants will not 
thiive, however favourable other circumstances may be. This fact, 
however, has been frequently urged as an argument against the possi- 
bility of growing Khododendrons, and other genera known as American 
plants, except in a certain kind of peaty soil ; and it is unfortunate for 
the tenability of an opposite position that the objection has derived 
apparent weight by being associated with isolated cases of failure. 
Yet nothing can be more erroneous than the supposition that there is 
any difficulty in supplying them in almost every locality with soil 
sufficiently fertile for all practical purposes. That some districts are 
more favoured than others, as respects the composition of soil, cannot 
for a moment be doubted ; and it is perfectly true that a rich well 
pulverized peaty soil is the most preferable for these plants. But we 
have only to visit such places as Kenwood, the seat of Lord Mansfield, 
and others near London, to perceive that Rhododendrons will grow in 
any kind of good and fertile soil to considerable perfection ; and there 
are many instances in which they luxuriate in what is called a light, 
friable, feitile loam, of which the much prized peat forms a very 
Insignificant part. But though American plants are not so strictly 
exclusive in their predilections as may have been supposed, it should 
not be forgotten that a rich peaty soil is tliat which most accords with 
their natural constitution. But it is scarcely necessary to state that 
this soil may be found more or less plentiful in every county of England. 
Peat, it must be remembered, is composed of certain vegetable sub- 
stances, which have undergone a long and slow process of decay. These 
substances are chiefly the softer portions of forest trees; as leaves, 
nuts, and tender branches or twigs. Hence it is that in the absence of 
good peat or bog an excellent substitute can always be readily formed 
by artificial means ; that is to say, by well decomposed ‘‘ leaf mould” 
or rotten leaves, and a portion of white or yellow sand. The leaf 
mould, to be sufficiently decomposed for planting, should have lain in 
a heap exposed to the action of the atmosphere for at least eighteen 
months; and even a longer period might be advantageously allowed: 
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the sand may, however, be used fresh at the time of planting, and 
mixed with the leaf mould as it is taken from the heap. Another 
mode for meeting the want of good bog is to prepare a compost in the 
following manner : — Collect several loads of what is called the top or 
surface-spit of any plantation, wood, or even grass field, and the more 
this surface is impregnated with decayed vegetable particles the better. 
It is not uncommonly found very good in woods and plantations, owing 
to the decay of leaves and other debris peculiar to such places ; and 
the thickness of the spit” will depend, of course, on circumstances, 
being more or less according to its composition. When a sufificient 
supply has been obtained it should be thrown together for several 
months, and then carefully and freely mixed with leaf mould, old and 
well rotted dung from a melon frame. In this operation the turfy 
parts should not be chopped fine, but preserved as rough and large as 
is compatible with the thorough mixture of the whole mass. Whether 
the plants are to be placed in beds or compartments of more irregular 
outline, the average depth may be stated at about twenty inches. To 
this depth the soil should be taken out, and an equivalent portion of 
the compost already described placed in its stead. At the time of 
planting Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Kalmias, or other American plants, 
should the weather be very dry, nothing is of greater importance than 
a copious supply of good water, which has been exposed for some t»me 
to the weather. Rain water, collected in a pond or tank, is at all 
times the best for the roots of plants; it is, therefore, desirable to 
provide some certain means of securing a plentiful supply. This 
injunction is the more urgent during the first season of planting ; for 
after they are fairly established there is, comparatively speaking, but 
little to apprehend. In very dry seasons, however, every precaution 
should be observed to prevent the balls of earth round the roots from 
becoming dry ; an evil to which they are liable in elevated positions. 
It may further be stated that after the composition and texture of the 
soil, the next important point in the treatment of American plants, is 
affording them a plentiful supply of water, and thoroughly draining 
the ground in which they are to be grown previous to planting. — 
J. Waterer^s Catalogue. 

Remarks on the Calceolaria. — I am a London exhibitor of this 
pretty flowering tribe of plants, and having been very successful, I 
send a few remarks on them for insertion in February Magazine. 

Stock . — I strike cuttings in September, and pot off into 60-sized 
pots about the end of October, and keep them in winter in a dry, 
shallow plant pit, which has a small hot-water pipe along the front. 

Compost , — Equal portions of turfy sandy peat, loam, leaf mould, 
and well rotted hot-bed dung, incorporated together for a few weeks 
before using is the most suitable for growing the plants vigorously, I 
never have the compost sifted, but well chopped with the spade previous 
to potting. 

Potting , — A very free proportion of drainage is essential to their 
success, and I place one inch deep of broken potsherds, and one inch 
of moss upon them, and to very large pots I give two inches deep of 
each : upon this substrata the soil is placed. The Calceolaria imbibes 
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a considerable portion of ivater by the roots, when it is in a healthy 
condition ; to supply it with afresh element of it, is therefore necessary. 
If there be not a free drainage to allow superabundant water to pass, 
the soil becomes saturated and sour, which occasions sickliness, and 
often the death of the plant. 

The time I re-pot my young plants, potted off in October, is about 
the middle of February ; the most vigorous I plant in pots, one foot in 
diameter and ten inches deep. Weakly plants I put in pots half the 
size for a few weeks, and then re-pot them into a larger size, as the 
circumstances of growth require; in pots of this size I bloom my 
stock generally, but when I see a plant in such a sized pot that would 
bear a larger I remove it into a size bigger. 

The surface soil is frequently stirred to allow water to pass freely, 
and evaporation duly to rise to the under side of the foliage, &c. Soft 
water is used, hard would soon kill the plants. The soil is kept moist 
but not weL The plants do not flourish if exposed to full sun, they 
may have early morning sun, but must be in the shade afterwards, say 
till four o’clock, by such attention mine always flourish. — John 
Spencer^ Southwick. 

Soil best suited for Cape Heaths, &c. — The soil which the 
Cape Heaths, and many other fine rooted plants prefer, is called peat, 
bog mould, heath mould, moor earth, &c., and abounds in sufficient 
quantities in many places, particularly in uncultivated heaths. But of 
this soil there are both good and bad sorts, that is, sorts in which 
plants will grow to perfection, and others in which they languish and 
decay. Nor is it to be taken for granted that that peat which pro- 
duces the finest and healthiest crops of our common heaths, such as 
Erica tetralix, and cinerea, is always a fitting soil to be used for 
exotic plants of similar habits ; for many, by contenting themselves 
witli this test, have found out their error, when too late to remedy it. 
That peat is best which contains about one-fourth or one-fifth of coarse 
white sand, and is taken from a dry heathy common, which is never 
overflowed with water, and off a sub-soil in which the recently-dis- 
covered chemical substance, creosote, which has deleterious effects 
upon all vegetables, does not abound. It might be well for the cul- 
tivator to have a chemical analysis made of his soil, by which the 
presence or absence of creosote would be determined, and which any 
respectable chemist would discover for him. When abundance of sand 
does not naturally abound in the peat, any coarse white sand, free of 
irony matter, may be added. It appears to be of little consequence 
whether or not good peat be prepar^ for any previous period in the 
compost yard prior to using ; I rather think that the sooner it is used 
the better. Never have it sifted, but broke with the hand or trowel. 
As a substitute for peat, some have recommended very rotten dung, 
decayed leaves, &c., having a due proportion of gritty sand added ; and 
others have suggested the addition of very rotten manure to be used 
with peat, with a view to increase the rapidity of the growth of the 
plants. The former may be used, in default of better, for hardy 
American plants, but the addition of the latter is by no means to be 
recommended . — A Practitioner* 




ing seeds, striking cuttings, dividing plants, (Sec. 

IN THE FLOWEE GAEDEN. 

Rose-trees must be planted directly, or success is hazardous. Prune 
the open-air kinds of the hardy class now, and the tenderer sorts next 
month. Perennial and biennial plants in the flower-bed may be di- 
vided. Plant out Hollyhocks and any of the biennial plants. Pink 
beds ; see that the plants remain secure. Carnations and Picotees : 
if mildew attacks the leaves sprinkle with sulphur. Manures should 
be laid over the roots of Roses, removing a few inches of the earth, 
filling up the hollow with well-rotted cow or hot-bed dung, and sprinkle 
it over with soil, so that it may not dry. 

About the middle of the month, if the weather be dry, plant Ra- 
nunculuses and Anemones five inches apart, an inch and a half deep 
from the crown to the surface ; and if the soil be dry, after planting, 
press the surface with a flat board. Be careful that Tulips be firmly 
secured in their positions, so that they be not damaged by wind. A 
small protection against strong wind should be provided on the bed 
side most exposed. Heartsease should have a similar protection. Now 
is the time to make a plan of the flower-garden, parterre, (fee., and to 
mark each bed with the kind of flowers required, and then to prepare 
a stock to furnish accordingly, whether from the sowing of seed or 
otherwise, as with Verbenas, &c. Protect the early buds of Tree 
Peony, (fee. 

IN THE FOEOING STOVE OE FEAME. 

Sow seeds of the tender annuals, as Balsam, Amaranthus, Cockscomb, 
&c., in pots, and the half-hardy kinds, as Asters, Stocks, &c., either in 
pots or upon a bed of soil, &c. 

Cuttings of Fuchsias, Alonsoas, Ragwort, Calceolarias, Cupheas, 
Salvias, Heliotropes, Geraniums, Lotus, Bouvardias, Anagallis, Ver- 
benas, Petunias, and such like plants, for the open beds in summer, 
should immediately be struck, or the plants will be too weak to answer 
the purpose. If cuttings were put off in autumn, they should now be 
potted off singly into small pots, any long ones amongst them should be 
stopped, to induce laterals and make bushy plants. 

Dahlia roots should be immediately put to force for stock, and seed 
be sown in pots. Lobelias be potted singly to have them vigorous by 
turning-out time. Boxes and pots of Mignonette for succession should 
be sown. Achimenes, Gesnerias, Gloxinias, (fee., be introduced, to 
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promote their immediate growth, and as soon as they have pushed, pot 
them, singly. Amaryllis, &c., be excited in like manner. Pot Tigridia 
pavonia and T. conchiflora into small pots. Sow seed of the Chinese 
Primrose, and as soon as the plants are fit to pot off do so in a rich 
compost ; keep them in heat for a short time, and never water them 
over head. Calceolarias be encouraged, to have them large ; they, as 
well as Cinerarias, succeed best when grown in a warm, moist, airy pit- 
frame, kept at about 56° of temperature. Fuchsias required for exhi- 
bition should now be cut in, so as to have them a good shape, and after 
having pushed a little, be re-potted, thinning away all unnecessary 
shoots. 

IN TH£ GBEENHOTTSE, 

Pelargoniums, to be superb specimens, should be re-potted into their 
blooming pots (read the several Articles on their culture in previous 
volumes) ; they must have a free circulation of air around the plants ; 
it gives vigour to the shoots and prepares them for a higher tempera- 
ture afterwards without injury, and a stronger bloom is produced. The 
one year old plants headed down last autumn wdil have produced young 
shoots, now a few inches long ; thin them. In order to have a suc- 
cession of bloom, now stop the shoots ; this will induce the production 
of lateral ones, which will come into bloom after the first race of plants 
have ceased, and continue to a late period of the season. A few more 
plants, stopped a month later, will supply to the end of the year. 
(See Vol. xvi., p. 199.) The surface soil in all pots should be stirred 
up ; it tends to health. Epacris, Correas, Coronillas, Acacias, Cine- 
rarias, and other plants, will now be coming into bloom ; water seldom 
as possible, but when given let there be as much as will moisten all the 
soil. Ericas will still be inactive, give but little water. If any mildew 
appear, dust with sulphur. Camellias, too, should occupy an airy part, 
and the greatest care should be taken to keep the soil in an equally 
moistened state, using water of a temperature equal to that of the 
house. Give weak manure- water alternate with the other. Alstroe- 
merias, Lilium speciosum, and others, should be re-potted. 

IN THE STOVE. 

Old plants of Fuchsia corymbiflora now gently pushed on will come 
finely into bloom by the first week in May, or, if the season be fine, 
earlier. Exot»V feeds should now be sown (see Articles in former 
volumes). Specimen plants for exhibitions will require re-potting, 
pruning, &c. Ixoras should be elevated, so as to be near the glass, in 
order to set their bloom ; they must have plenty of air at all times 
convenient. 


BRIEF REMARKS. 

The Tulip sold UNnsR diffebeht kaxss. — Mr. Slater, in the Floricultural 
Review for January ^ gives a list of Tulips that have been sent out with wrong 
names, and in his remarks upon them states, ** The Tulip, from its great price, and 
from its being an especial fkvourite with all classes, has snffered more from aliases 
than the whole [of other florist’s flowers] put tether. The Sherwood seedlings 
raised in the neighbourhood of Derby, from Rose VeetOf led the way, by their 
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popularity, to many abuses. If they only travelled ^a few miles, they were cert^dn 
to have another name. Queen Boadiceaf feathered rose, only went to Nottingham 
(16 miles), when it was cmled the Duchess of Newcastle, Lady Crewe travelled 
with the Duchess, and one name was not sufficient, it got two. Lady Middleton and 
Mrs, Mundy, Lord Hill sot the alias of Josephine, Sir Sydny Smithy an old 
variety grown in the south under the following aJiaaes, Franklin’s Washington, 
Demetrius, Trebisonde, got to the same locality (Nottinghan^ and was soon sent 
out at 40s. per bulb under the name of Magnum Bonum, Due de SavoVt also a 
very old variety, selling at the time at Is. 6d. per bulb, kept the same arutocratic 
company, and was changed into Spencer* s Grand Duke, and sold at 40s. per bulb. 
Bartlett* 8 Platoff got into the same company, and was sold out ' as a seedling 
raised in that neighbourhood,* at upwards of 5/. per bulb under the name of Boyal 
Sovereign, It also goes under] the following aliases : Page* a George IV,, GumetVs 
Waterloo, Duke of Lancaster, Victory, \ La Conquerant, Defiance, GaheVa Glory, 
Charles X., and Strong*8 Germaniciia, Leopoldina, well known as a very old 
variety, and low priced, got to the same locality, and was sold for 40s. per bulb 
under the name of Grandeur Touchant, In the south, the dispersion of the cele- 
brated Clark’s breeders caused much confusion.** — Garrick has three aliases, 
Edmund Kean, Skakapeare, and Leonidas, and at one time there were seven guineas 
difference between the highest and lowest price, although it was well known to be 
only the same variety. Leonatus Poathumus, alias Glencoe, was selling under the 
first name at 1 5s., and under the latter at 63s. Cerise Blanche, alias La Tendresse, 
Ponceau Trea Blanc, and Madame Catalina, sold at a difference of 10s. 6d. each. 
Mose Camuae, alias Boae Brilliante, 20s. difference, Polyphemus has the following 
names: Goldham*a Albion, Brown* a Ulysses, Brown* a Hamlet, Brown* a Thomas 
Brown, and Nourri Effendi,** [These defects show the necessity of sometihing being 
done to remedy the confusion which exists. Mr. Slater purposes to give an entire 
descriptive list of all aliases in Tulips, that have come under his notice. As some 
of our readers may benefit at once by what Mr. Slater has now pointed as errors, 
we extract it at once from his useful publication. Although Mr. Slater states some 
parties in certain localities have sent old varieties out under other names, and as 
new varieties, we do think it has been done by mistake, not with an attempt to 
deceive or defraud purchasers. However, the existing confusion in names should 
be rectified as far as is practicable, and we think no one more likely than Mr, Slater 
to accomplish it, — Ediix>r.] 

Polyanthuses. — Mr. Slater further states that the following irregularities exist 
with these flowers : — Clegg’s Lord John Russell, sold also as Hufton’s Earl Grey, 
Clegg’s Golden Hero as Prince of Orange, Hufton’s Lord Rancliffe, Hay’s Lord 
Denman, and Sir John Cam Hobhouse. Clegg’s Lord Crewe, as George Canning. 
Sir Sydney Smith, as Dew’s Britannia, Mellor’s Lucetta, and Dormand’s Lord 
Duncan. Hufton’s Earl Lincoln, which is a first-rate flower, has had Lord 
Bancliffe substituted for it. Mr. Slater is entitled to ours, and the thanks of our 
readers, for his attempts to remedy these things. 

Polyanthus. — On two occasions during the last six years, I purchased a select 
collection of these pretty blooming plants, and in two years after I obtained the col- 
lection I had lost the whole. I planted them in 48-sized pots, in a strong yellow 
loam, mixed with some well rotten hot-bed dung, I kept the plants in a single light 
frame, fully exposed to the sun from ten in the morning to setting, and every at- 
tention was given to watering, air, re-potting, &c. Yet with all such care I was 
unsuccessful. I am so fond of the lovely‘flower8, that I wish to try again, and have 
just purchased two dozen plants (ten varieties). I should be greatly obliged by 
some person who grows it successfully to give me some instructions, as to culture, 
Cornish Amateur Florist, [In previous volumes (see Index in our last 
Number, and in Vol. viii.), some excellent articles upon its culture are given. 
We observe, however, that the original species in its native locality, only flourishes 
well where it grows in shade, in woods, under hedges, &c. The wly spring sun 
it will bear, but hot summer sun is destructive to it, and the florist’s Polyanthus 
must have shade from ten in the morning to five in the afternoon,” Generally a 
place may be found in every garden, where a free circulation of air may be al- 
lowed, in connection with proper shade. Dry hot winds are injurious to the plan^ 
cool air, under a low hedge, «c., suits in summer, and protection from frost in 
winter. In a compost of fresh loam, well rotten leaf moulds peat soil) and old 
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rotten (drv) oow-dnng, in equal parts, ve have seen it flourish admirably and 
sucoessively for many years.] 

Faot Rings. Dr. Lantsius Beninga states, respecting these curious phe- 
nomena : ** The question as to the cause of fury rings has often been discussed. 
Without eontradictinff or quesfloning the explanations which have been given by 
other botanists, 1 wiU only remark that, according to my own observations, they 
depend upon ^e more or less perfect development of the mycelium of the fungi, by 
which they are produced, llie mycelium, which is the vegetative organ of the 
fungus, grows amongst or upon fallen trees, decayed wood, or, according to the 
nature of the species, on other decomposing org^ic substances. If the necessary 
conditions exist on all sides : that is, if the requisite decaying matters are sufficiently 
widely diffused, and no mechanical obstructions, as stones, trees, &c., are inter- 
posed, the mycelium spreads equally on all sides flrom the original point of develop- 
ment. This, except in its greater delicacy and fhgitiveness, is penectly analogous 
to the thallus of most lichens. The more delicate it is the quicker it grows, and the 
more easily the older portions perish ; and while the circumference is in the greatest 
vigour the central parts are dead, or more or less entirely evanescent, so that it 
then grows in the fbrm of an always increasing circle. When the time for the 
formation of spores arrives many pilei spring from it in the fl>rm of a circle or 
ring, or, in other words, the fairy ring is pe^cct. Most lichens agree with this, 
not only in the growth of their thallus, but also in the position of their fruit or 
apothecia ; and it is evident iu those species whose growth and dt cay are the most 
sluggish, as in some ParmelicR^ or more especially in some Peltigera, that they 
still vegetate and fructify perfectly towards the margin of the thallus, while the 
centre is entirely decayed. If the thallus is of a very persistent nature, still the 
progress of vegetation and fructification from the centre to the circumference is 
aistinctly visible. In old specimens the centre is usually iVee from apothecia 
(unless where a new superincumbent thallus has been formed, after the decay of 
^6 old) *, then succeeds a ring of large perfect apothecia, and then near the margin 
of the thallus a circle of young apothecia, which are younger in proportion as they 
are nearer to the margin.*’ 

Death op Pbofessob Dunbar. — Horticulture has met with a severe loss in the 
death of George Dunbar, Esq., Professor of Greek in the University of Edinburgh. 
This melancholy event took place on the 6th of December, at his residence, Rose 
Park, Trinity. 

Professor Dunbar has been long known as an eminent horticulturist and be 
has introduced many interesting and valuable plants into cultivAtion. His garden 
at Rose Park contained many specimens which did credit to his zeal and ability as 
a cultivator. He was long connected with ' the Caledonian Horticultural Society, 
and always took a warm interest in its proceedings. He attended the meetings with 
great regularity; his name was long on the list of office-bearers, and he was re- 
elected as one of the Vice-Presidents of the Society at the general meeting, which 
took place two days before his death. His name is recorded in the annals of 
Botany by the Indian genus Dunharia, dedicated to him by Wight. This genus 
belongs to the natural order Fabacese ; D. latifolia^ a beautiral scandent plant, was 
exhibited by Dr. Cleghom, to the Botanical Society of Edinburgh, shortly before 
his departure for India. 

It is in the department of Greek literature, however, that Professor Dunbar’s 
name is best known. In early life be laboured for some time as a gardener, but 
an accident, from the effects of which he was lame during the rest of his days, 
incapacitated him for so active an employment. His attention, accordingly, was 
thenceforth devoted to literature, and an assiduous cultivation of the classics soon 
devel(^d th^ fficulties of which, in subsequent years, [he showed himself pos- 
sessed. Coming to Edinburgh about the be^nning of the century, the attainments 
he had already acquired easily procured for him a situation as tutor in the family 
of the then Lord Provost Fettes. Having been shortly after selected as assistant 
to Professor Dalziel, he was apj^inted, on this professor’s death, to the Greek 
Chair in 1805. The duties of this responsible position be has since continued to 
discharge with a zeal and ability well demonstrated bv a reference to the many 
eminent scholars which our Alma Mater has sent forth. The published works of 
Professor Dunbar are all of them too well known to need any lengthened allusion. 

Professor Dunbar died in the 76th year of his age, htmug l^en bom in the 
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Tillase of Coldinghani) Berwickshire, in the ^ear 1774. His remains were in- 
terred in Greyfiriars ohnrohyard, the fhneral being attended by a large number of 
the professors and stadents of the Uniyersity* 

Pbopaoatino Clematis azurea, anb C. Sieboldii —Observing that a cor- 
respondent recently solicits information on this subject, 1 beg to inform him, the 
most common method of propaganog these plants is by layers. Bv seconng each 
bud of the shoots to be layered at a trifling distance below the surmoe of the soil, 
they will soon push root, and by the severance Of the shoot between the buds, a 
quantity of plants, equal to the number of buds, will be obtained. A very quick 
mode of increase, however, is that of grafting them into the stock of the common 
kind of clematis. A young shoot (not too tender) inserted into a strong stock, 
soon imites ,and grows rapidly. Inarching the kinds upon a common and vigorous 
sort is the most certain and quickest mode of increase, and where practicable should 
be resorted to. Cuttings of the old shoots are difficult to strike root, and young 
ones are very liable to damp off. — James Clarke^ 

Rustic Baskets for Flower-beds. — Amongst the many modes and appliances 
called into use for the embellishment and diversification of the flower-gai'den, 
perhaps there are none that deserves a greater amount of patronage than the rustic 
basket. Its construction is simple and cheap, and it flirnishes us with the means of 
bringing into happy combinations plants of various habits. Of course the size and 
shape of the basket, which in different situations may be various, must be kept in 
view. One I have lately used is of the simplest form, being a mere circle con- 
structed with staves of birch or elm, with the bark on : it stan^ a^ut eighteen 
inches above, and is sunk as much below the surface of the lawn ; its diameter is ten 
feet, over which are two arches, formed with six iron rods, crossing at five feet 
above the top of the basket. The centre was planted with Ageratum odoratum ; 
then two rows of [scarlet geraaium ; the edge with the old trailing variety of ivy- 
leaved geranium ; and Tropajolum canariensis was trained over the handles ; alto- 
gether it had a pleasing effect. The ivy-leafed geranium harmonises well with the 
rough bark that forms the sides of the basket, to which it should be fastened with a 
few shreds, to prevent its being broken by the wind. — P. Scolding, Woodbridge, 
Suffolk. 

Mandevillia suaveolens.— In answer to an inquirer, I observe that this hot- 
house creeper ** will grow in a greenhouse,” but will not bloom there in perfection ; 
it requires to be in a higher temperature “ thus ** to flower and it deserves a place 
in every stove. It flourishes in the following compost ; equal quantities of the 
knobs of turfy loam and turfy peat, with a little silver sand, and good rotten dung, 
and the addition of a liberal drainage. — C. Sutherland, 

TROPiEOLUM sPECiosuM. — In our last volume we noticed that Messrs. Veitch had 
found this very beautiful flowering plant to grow vigorously and bloom profusely 
in an American border behind a north wall where the sun does not shine upon it. 
Their collector, Mr. Lobb informs us, “ that in Southern Chili, its native country, 
he found it growing in cool shady places. It scrambles up sti^s, bushes, &c., two 
yards or more high, bearing an enormous quantity of flowers. No doubt t is 
perfectly hardy in our own country, and if properly grown, its profusion of rich 
scarlet blossoms will be highly ornamental. The tops die down to the strong pe- 
rennial root in winter, but that remains uninjured, and pushes more vigorous the 
following year. It merits a place whenever it can be accommodated with situation. 

Yellow Violet (Messrs. Veitch’s Viola lutea). — I should be obliged by any 
of the correspondents in the Floricultural Cabinet, informing me the best mode 
of cultivating the Yellow Violet, whether it requires a stove or greenhouse, as I 
purchased one last spring and it does not grow at all, and I have tried both situa- 
tions. — C, JR, D, [It will grow best in the open border in a sheltered situation, 
or in a pit, and be kept in a plant-pot or fhime. Just keep it foom frost and too 
much damp in winter, and f^m hot sun in summer, and in a compost of equal 
parts of loam, peat, and rotten leaf-mould, it will succeed.] 

New Liquid Manure for Plants. — We beg to inform you that we have used 
this summer the new patent kopros, prepared from nitrogenous matter in combina- 
tion with superphosphate of lime, wnich is very excellent, causing the plants to 
grow rapidly, but robustly, and turning the foliage of a beautiftd dark-green colour. 
It is altogether well adapt^ for plants generally ; but for those grown in pots It is 
particularly valuable. — J, Weeks and Co,, Kiny^s-road Nursery, Chelsea, 
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To STOP THE BLEEHiNo OF Plamts.— Recently a new ontiaEied plant baa been 
sent fh>m India to mj employer; in unpackbg it a shoot was broken, and the part 
left commenced, bleeding very rapidly, ^veral methods were used to stop it without 
success. A tnend calling upon me during the fkilure, stated that Roman cement 
applied to the end of the shoot in its powdery sUtie would soon harden and stop the 
bleeding. I procured some, applied it, and it fully answered. He informed me, 
too, that he had used it successfully to stop the bleeding of vines ; and any cuttings 
of plants which had a tendency t?5 bleed, he cut clean the lower part of such cutting, 
applied cement, and then immediately inserted them in the sand, Ac., in the 
cutting-pot. This not only stopped bleeding, but it tended to induce the rapid 
rooting of such cuttings. — A, B. 

Breaking Tui.ips. — I confess that the rectifying of Tulips is an interesting and 
“ splendid mystery ;** but I think their variega^on is really and strictly the conse- 
quence of poverty, as manuring or rank growing demonstrates beyond all doubt 
that such an injudicious process renders flowers, once light and fine in strain, heavy 
and badly run. But the greatest point gained is the facilitating their breaking, by 
remaining so long in the same place, as the breeder colour appears by excess of 
poverty to be more readily extracted, leaving what we call a rectified flower. As a 
proof of this, 1 have broken several, or rather, 1 have had several beautifbl things 
broken, when first they showed bloom, that was on the fourth or fifth year from 
seed. There is one fact which I have to make known, hitherto, as far as I know, 
unknown to all Tulip raisers. It has been so clearly demonstrated to me, that 1 
cannot allow the floricnltural world to be ignorant of it : it is that in preparing one 
of my seedling beds along the side of a line of Apple-trees, say at six yards from 
tree to tree, opposite and close to the roots of these trees, the number of flowers 
broken the first time blooming was so striking, when none, or next to none, were 
found in the intermediate spaces, that I could not overlook it, and therefore I at 
once concluded, with others of my friends, to whom I pointed it out, that poverty 
was undoubtedly the grand secret in Tulip breaking. — William Willison, Flower- 
gatey Whitby, {Midland Florist,) 

How TO get rid op Cockroaches. — These are often troublesome in seed-rooms, 
and it may be of service to state that Mr. Tewkesbury, of Nottingham, has success- 
fully adopted the following method of destruction : — ** A few years ago my house 
was infested with cockroaches (or ‘ clocks,' as they are called here), and I was recom- 
mended to try cucumber peelings as a remedy. I accordingly, immediately before 
bed- time, strewed the floor of those parts of the house most infested with the vermin 
with the green peel, cut not very thin from the cucumber, and sat up half an hour later 
than usual to watch the eflect Before the expiration of that time, the floor where 
the peel lay was completely covered with cockroaches, so much so that the vegetable 
could not be seen, so voraciously were they engaged in sucking the poisonous 
moisture from it. I adopted the same plan the following night ; but my visitors 
were not nearly so numerous, 1 should think not more than a fourth of the previous 
night. On the third night I ^d not discover one ; but anxious to ascertain whether 
the house was quite clear of them, 1 examined the peel after I bad laid it down 
about half an hour, and perceived that it was covered with myriads of minute 
cockroaches, about the size of a flea. I therefore allowed the peel to lie till morning, 
and from that moment 1 have not seen a cockroach in the house. It is a very old 
building; and I am certain that the above remedy only requires to be persevered 
in for three or four nights to completely eradicate the pest Of course it should be 
fresh cucumber-peel every night.” 

Phosphoric Light Emitted bt Flowers. — In the garden of the Duke of 
Bockingham, at Stow^ on the evening of Friday, September 4, 1835, during a 
storm of thunder and lightning, accompanied by heavy rain, the leaves of the flower 
called CEnothera macrocarpa, a bed of which is in the garden immediatelv opposite 
the windows of the mannsoript library, at Stowe, were observed to be brilliantly 
illuminated by phosphoric li^t During the intervals of the flashes of lightning, 
the night was exceedingly dark, and nothing else could be distinguished in the 
gloom, except the bright light upon the leaves of these flowers. The luminous 
appearance continued uninterrupt^ly f<»* a considerable length of time; it did not 
appear to resemble any electric effect ; and the omnion which seemed most probable 
was, that the plant, like man^r known instances, has a power of absorbing light, and 
giving it out under peculiar circum8tances.<^iliog. of Pojndar Science, 






1. MONARDA AMPLEXICAULIS. 

2. GRAMMANTHES CHLOR.EFLORA. 


Behold the Lilies of the field, how they grow : they toil not, neither 
do they spin ; and yet Solomon, in all his glory, was not arrayed 
like one of these.** — Matt. vi. 28, 29. 

F LOWERS! what numerous associations the word brings to the 
mind! of what countless songs, sweet and sacred, delicate and 
divine, are they the subject ! Tiie admiration and love of them is alike 
common to the old and the young, the great and the little, the learned 
and the unlearned, the illustrious and the obscure. Whilst the child 
takes delight in them, they have proved a source of pleasure and recre- 
ation to the monarchs of thrones, as well as to the most profound 
philosophers, many of whom have been extremely fond of them. 

They speak a clear and intelligible language, and have often excited 
‘‘ thoughts that lie too deep for tears,’* whilst the contemplative 
admirer has held companionship with them in the shady wood or sunny 
heath, in the spangled meadow as well as in the hedge-row side, and 
in that lovely spot “ the flower-garden.” In each alike they have often 
spoken to the heart in afiTection, benevolence, and piety. Solomon 
agreed with such beautiful speech, for his wise heart ” loved the 
flowers, the Lily especially, as is evident from numerous passages in 
his Song. The object of his love, in claiming the supreme dignity of 
beauty, exclaims, 1 am the Rose of Sharon, and the Lily of the Valley.” 

The eloquence of flowers, liowever, is not so fully understood as it 
might and ought to be. One of our poets sings, — 

‘‘ Put on your brightest, richest dress, 

Wear all your gems, blest vale of ours ! 

My fair one comes in her loveliness, 

She comes to gather flowers. 
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Garland me wreaths, thou fertile vale ; 

Woods of green, your coronets bring ; 

Pinks of red, and Lilies pale, 

Come with your fragrant offering. 

Mingle your charms of hue and spiell, 

Wiiich Floba wakes in her spring-tide liours ! 

My fair one comes across the dell, 

She comes to gather flowers.*’ 

Another gives us the following pleasing specimen : — 

“ Bowing adorers of the pale, 

Ye cowslips, delicately pale, 

Upraise your loaded stems ; 

Unfold your cups in splendour — speak ! 

Who decked you with that ruddy streak, 

And gilt your golden stems ? 

Violets, sweet tenants of the shade, 

In purple’s richest pride arrayed, 

Your errand here fulfil 5 
Go, bid the artist’s simple stain 
Your lustre imitate, in vain, 

And match your Maker’s skill. 

Daisies, ye flowers of lowly birth, 

Embroiderers of the carpet earth. 

That stud the velvet sod, 

Open to spring’s refreshing air. 

In sweetest smiling bloom declare 
Your Maker, and my God.” 

The Emperor Dioclesian preferred his flower-garden to a throne ; — 

Methinks I see great Dioclesian walk 
In the Salonian garden’s noble shade, 

Which by his own imperial hands was made : 

1 see him smile, methinks, as he does talk 
With the ambassadors, who come in vain 
T’ entice him to a throne again. 

^ If I, my friends,’ said he, ‘ should to you show 
All the delights which in these gardens grow, 

’Tis likelier far that you with me should stay 
Than ’tis that you should carry me away : 

And trust me not, my friends, if every day 
I walk not here with more delight 
Than ever, after the most happy flight. 

In triumph to the Capitol I rode.’ ” 

A flower-garden was the residence of our first parents. Of it 
M1I4TON gave the following beautiful lines ; — 
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Eve separate he spies, 

Veiled In'^a cloud of fragrance, where she stood. 

Half spied, so thick the Roses blushing round 
About her glowed ; oft stooping to support 
Each dower of tender stalk, whose head, the gay 
Carnation, purple, azure, or speck’d with gold, 

Hung drooping unsustainedi then she upstays 
Gently with myrrle band, mindless the while 
Herself, though fairest unsupported dower, 

From her best prop so far, and storm so nigh.” 

The plants we now dgure belong to “ the dower-garden they are 
very handsome, and entitled to a place in every one. 

1. Monarda amplexicaulis. 

A very dbtinct and beautiful dowering hardy herbaceous perennial 
plant. It is one of the most charming in the collection of the Botanic 
Garden at Liege, and one of the most lovely ornaments the dower- 
garden contains. We have not ascertained its native country. 

We have long possessed in our own dower-gardens some very pretty 
species of Monarda. The M. didyma has rich scarlet dowers : it is a 
native of North America. TJie entire plant has a refreshing fragrance, 
and many persons prefer the infusion of the leaves to the tea of China. 
It is the common beverage of many families of Oswega, a town in the 
state of New York, and it is hence called tfie Oswega tea. 

There are nine other species, and some varieties, known, having 
dowers of purple, crimson, rose, lilac, and yellow colours. All are 
worthy a place in the dower-garden ; they are easy of culture, and 
may be procured at a cheap rate. The dower-*, when gathered with 
stalks, and put in water, will keep fresh for a long time, orn£^menting 
the vase, and perfuming the apartment with a refreshing odour. 

2. Grammanthes chlor^flora. 

N, O, Crassulacea: (Synonym, Crassula gentianoides ; Grammanthes 
gentianoides). — This very neat and pretty flowering plant is a native of 
the Cape of Good Hope, an annual, remaining in beauty during the 
entire summer. It is a dwarf spreading plant, rising four or five 
inches high. It flourishes either grown in pots in the greenhouse, or 
in patches in the flower-garden. It is an admirable plant for an edging, 
either for a bed or vase. Seeds should be sown in March, in pots, as 
is done to half-hardy annuals ; the plants be potted ofl’ three, four, or 
more, in a small pot, and, being placed in a close frame for a short 
time, they soon begin to spread, and when required for the greenhouse 
or eittiug-room window, repot as required. When it is to be grown in 
the open ground, they must be put out with balls entire early in May. 
A light sandy soil suits it best ; and, being of a succulent nature, care 
must be taken not to give too much water. It grows freely, and blooms 
profusely, much like some of the dwarf Sedums. AVhen the flowers 
first expand, they are yellow, with a blood-coloured V , but afterwards 
are almost wholly a rich blo<^ colour, with a narrow margin of yellow. 
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It merits a place in every greeuhoase, window, and flower-garden. The 
flowers fully expand when the sun shines upon them, and then appear 
like so many beautiful stars. Seeds may now be procured of the 
seedsmen, although but recently introduced. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Acacia cochlearis. — This is one of the prettiest of this charming 
tribe. Leaves two inchesTong. Flowers in globular balls, of a rich 
yellow, fragrant, and being borne in profusion, in long wreaths, render 
it very showy. This neat species blooms during winter. 

Azalea indica calycina. The long-calyxed Chinese Azalea. 
— Mr. Fortune sent this plant from China, some time ago, to the Hor- 
ticultural Society. It has only recently bloomed in the garden at 
Chiswick. It is closely allied to A, indica phcenicea, but the flowers 
are much larger, being nearly four inches across when fully open. 
They are of a rich rose colour, strongly speckled with bright crimson 
spots. It is a showy blooming plant. (Figured in Paxton's Flower 
Garden^ 70.) 

Azalea myrtifolia. Myrtle-leaved. — Grows on the Black 
Mountain, in Hong Kong, China, and first seen March 1849, by 
Colonel Eyre, of the Royal Artillery. A shrub from four to five feet 
high. Flowers about an inch and a half across, pure white, with the 
three lower petals spotted with dark violet specks. A very distinct 
and handsome specif. Azalea ovata also grows on the Black 
Mountains of Hong Kong. The flowers are white, with dark purple 
specks around the centre on each lobe of the flower. Very distinct 
and handsome. 

Bifrenaria Hadwenii (Orchideae). — A native of Brazil, intro- 
duced into our country by Isaac Hadwen, Esq., of Liverpool. It has 
bloomed in Mr. Hadwen’s collection, and also at the Royal Gardens of 
Kew, on a suspended block of wood in the Orchid House. The leaves 
are long, a quarter of an inch broad. Each blossom is nearly four 
inches across ; petals and sepals half an inch broad, of a pretty yellow 
green, beautifully blotched or mottled with a rich brown ; lip large- 
above an inch broad, white, with striped spots of rose. A very hand- 
some species. (Figured in Bot. Mag,, 4629.) 

Centradenia ovata (Melastomads). — A stove herbaceous plant, 
from Central America. The flowers are produced in large terminal 
cymes, of a deep flesh colour. Centradenia divaricata is a some- 
what similar plant, but more spreading. The flowers are white, but 
are not so numerous as the other species. 

Dendbobium album (Orchideee). — A native of the lyamally Hills^ 
in India. The flowers are of a pure white, each being two inches 
across. Introduced by Messrs. Yeitch. 

Dillwynia scabba. Pea-flowered.— Mr. Drummond sent seeds 
of this very pretty greenhouse shrub, from Australia, to Messrs. 
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Henderson, of Pine-apple Place Nursery, where it has bloomed, and 
by them exhibited during the last summer, a medal being awarded for 
it. It is a free-growing bushy shrub, with foliage somewhat similar to 
a Leschenaultia forniosa. It blooms abundantly, and the flowers are 
produced in terminal heads upon its numerous side shoots. The 
standard and wings of the flower are red, with yellow claws, forming 
an eye; the keel is of a deep purple-red. The plant is neat, and when 
in full bloom very handsome. It merits a place in every greenhouse. 
(Figured in Mag, of JBot.) 

Echinocactus lonoihamatus. The long-hooked Spines. — It 
is nearly globe-shaped, nine inches across, deeply furrowed, and the 
hooked spines are five or six inches long. Each flower is nearly four 
inches across, of a pretty yellow colour. It is in the noble collection 
in the Royal Gardens of Kew. 

Gladiolus. Vahiety, Willmohe’s Wellington. — This very 
handsome variety was raised in the gardens of J. Willmore, Esq., 
Welliiigton-road, Birmingham, along with many other valuable 
varieties. It is a seedling of the Natalemis section, a vigorous 
grower, and the flowers are borne in long spikes. Each blossom is 
about four inches long, and as much across the front, of a deep orange- 
red colour. Very showy, and deserves to be one of every collection. 

G. Von Gagern. — This very beautiful variety is of the G> Car- 
dinalis section (which are not so vigorous as those of Natalmsis), 
Each blossom is nearly three inches across, rich scarlet, w ith a broad 
white stripe on the middle of each of the three lower petals. 

G. Prince Albert. — A variety of the Cardinalis section. Each 
blossom three inches across, of a pretty blush-pink colour, and a white 
stripe on each of the three lower petals. This and the previous one 
are equally deserving a place in every collection of this charming 
tribe. I hey are figured in Magazine of Botany. 

The following varieties of the Natahnsisj “ vigorous-growing 
section,” are very superb, erect growers, and have very long spikes of 
showy lalossoms : — 

G. Gandavensis superhus, five to six feet high ; orange shaded with 
a deeper colour. G. Gandavensis aurantius^ bright orange. G. Gan- 
davensis splendens^ a deep scarlet. G. Gandavensis coccineus-striatus^ 
three to four feet high; robust; orange, beautifully striated with 
orange-scarlet. These are very showy, and fit for any collection. The 
following have light-coloured flowers, and are particularly handsome: 
— G.fiorihundus superhus^ white, each of the low er petals having a 
stripe of violet. G. vernalis spicatus^ French white, striped with rose. 
G. albicans roseus, white, tinted with rose. G. roseus superhus^ white, 
delicately shaded with blush. (Magazine of Botany,) 

Hermannia inflata. — Said to be a native of Mexico. It is a neat 
shrubby greenhouse plant, growing two feet high. The flowers are 
produced from the axils of the leaves, in somewhat bending racemes, 
about four inches long. The calyx and corolla form a globe nearly 
half an inch in diameter. The petals are of a dark purplish-red colour. 
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This pretty purple-flowered will contrast well with the yellow and red- 
flowering species we have long had in our greenhouses. It flourishes 
in a sandy loam. 

Impatiens FASCictJLATA. — Seeds of this .pretty Balsam were sent 
from Ceylon, where it grows in the hilly country, to the Royal Gardens 
of Kew. It is a tall, upright-growing species ; the blossoms are of a 
showy pink colour, each flower an inch across. (Figured in Bot. 
Mag., 4631.) 

IpOMiEA PALMATA. — Captain E. Hooper collected seeds of this beau- 
tiful climber in British Kaffraria, and sent them to the Rev. T. Hooper, 
in whose garden, at Wick Hill, near Brighton, the plant bloomed in 
1850; it also bloomed in 1851. In its wild state, it gp’ows trailing 
over bushes, or climbing trees, growing in sandy soil by the river side^ 
It bloomed so profusely that the leaves could scarcely be discerned, the 
flowers concealing them. Each blossom is about two inches and a half 
across, of a rosy-pink, slightly tinged with purple, and having five 
white stripes (or plaits) extending from the centre of the flower to its 
margin. It is exceedingly neat and handsome, and ought to be in 
every greenhouse. It is supposed to flourish, too, in the open air. 
(Figured in Mag. of Bot.) 

Nicotiana alata (Tobaccos). — A very pretly flowering tender 
annual, from Brazil. It grows from four to five feet high, branching. 
The flowers are borne in racemes. The tube of each is two inches 
and a half long, and the expanding five-parted end (limb) is an inch 
and a half across. The blossoms are white, fragrant, neat, and 
pretty, 

Pentstbmon OENTiANOiDEs. — Some years back a species of Pent- 
stemon was sent out under this name, having long, widish, tube-formed 
flowers of a crimson-purple colour. That is not the true P. gentiamides^ 
but it having been discovered by Mr. Hartweg, is in future to be called 
P. Hartwegii. The true P. geutiarioides glows four ft-et, or more, 
high. The tube of the flower is short, about an inch, and as much 
across the expanded wide mouth. It is termed hell-shaped, its form 
being much like a diminutive flower of Gloxinia maculata. The 
blossoms are of a bright blue outside, tinged with rose inside, and a 
lighter rim around the throat. The flowers are borne in long spikes, 
and render it a valuable plant for the flower-garden. It is perfectly 
hardy. (Figured in Paxton^s Mag. of Bot., 71.) 

pHALiENOFsis ROSEA. Thb Pink Buttebfly Plant. (Orchidese.) 
— ^It was found in Manilla, by Mr. Lobb, who sent it to Messrs, 
Veitch. It is said to have a spike of flowers from half a yard to two 
feet long. It produces a succession of its star-like blossoms for a con- 
siderable period. Each flower is an inch and a half across ; the sepals 
and petals of a pretty rosy-peach colour, and the lip a rich ruby, with 
the lower portion of the labellum yellow, spotted and streaked with red, 
It has also bloomed in Mr. Hacker’s collection. It Is a charming ac- 
quisition. (Figured in PaxtotCa Flower Garden, 72.) 
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SPRING FLOWERS. 

BT A DEVONSHIRE MAN. 

Early in the last year’s volume an article appeared on planting banks, 
slopes, <&c., in woods, plantations, and pleasure gprounds, where walks 
or paths were constructt*d,” with climbing or trailing Roses of the 
Ayrshire and other sections. ImmedisGtely on reading the remarks I 
procured a considerable number, at a cheap rate, and every such 
situation in the vicinity of my house, I had planted as therein directed. 
This was done the first week in February, and the plants being strong, 
they flourished a<imirably, and I had a fine bloom upon the greater 
part the past season. They were beautifully interesting, and very 
much added to the pleasures of a walk through the woods and other 
grounds. 

I had also noticed a strong recommendation to plant near every 
frequented walk or path, Sweet Violets. I followed this advice too, and 
having a quantity of plants in the kitchen-garden, 1 had them dis- 
tributed liberally in every likely place. They grew well, and bloomed 
admirably at a later period than previously-established plants. This 
spring I expect a profusion of Violets, the charms of which Bernard 
Barton proclaims in the following lines : — ^ 

‘‘ Beautiful are you in your lowliness. 

Bright in your hues, delicious in your scent ; 

Lovely your modest blossoms downward bent. 

As shrinking from our gaze : yet prompt to bless 
The passer- % with fragrance, and express 
How gracefully though mutely eloquent, 

Rejoicing in their own obscure recess 
Delightful Flowerets'! at the voice of spring 
Your buds unfolded to its]sun-beams bright — 

And though your blossoms soon shall fade from sight, 

Above your lonely birth-place birds shall sing. 

And from your clustering leaves tiie glow-worm fling 
The emerald glory of its earth-born light.” 

The yellow, white, purple, and other variety of Primroses^ were also 
liberally distributed, in accordance with the taste of a poet, who writing 
on this flower, says, — 

“ For thee. I’ll rear a bank where softest moss , 

And tenderest grass shall carelessly combine ; 

No haughty flowers shall shine in gaudy gloss, 

But azure Violets mix their buds with thine.” 

Ill the woods, however, the sparkling golden-flowered wild Banun- 
eulus, or Pile Wort, abounds, — 

Buttercups, that will be seen, 

Whether we will or no ; 

Others, too, of lofty mien. 

They have done as worldlings do. 

Taken praise that should be thine, 

Little humble Celandine. 
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Careless of thy neighbourhood, 

Thou dost show thy pleasant iace 
On the moor, and in the wood. 

In the lane ; there’s not a place, 

Howsoever mean it be 

But ’tis good enough for thee I ” 

I also added a great quantity of the very beautiful little wild Ve? omca 
chanutdrys^ perhaps better known by the name which the poet so 
strikingly describes, — 

‘‘ Not for thine azure tint, though bright, 

Or form so elegantly light, 

I single thee, thou lovely flower. 

From others of the sylvan bower ; 

Thou hast a spell to them unknown, 

And this my heart hath captive won. 

‘‘ Thy name^ what is it? The very prayer 
Affection breathes for friends most dear ; 

Whate’er their pursuits, hopes, or aim, 

Part they, or meet, thy magic name 

With silent eloquence may tell 

Her soul’s fond breathings, ‘ Speed ye welV ” 

This charming Speedwell is one of the loveliest walk-side ornaments. 
The profusion of its spikes of blossoms of a deep blue with a white eye 
are truly pretty. 

Besides what 1 have enumerated, I have planted several others in 
quantities, of which I shall write for the April Number, I must how- 
ever here observe, that with a little expense, and to myself highly 
interesting attention, I have formed a paradise of sweets and beauties, 
and rendered home even more attracting, and truly, there is no place 
like SWEET HOME.” 

Similar attention, wherever practicable, if in a more limited extent, 
is most amply repaid. 


ON THE AERANGEMENT AND MANAGEMENT OF 
PLANTS IN WARDIAN CASES. 

BT MB. WILLIAM CHITTT, FLORIST, OF STAMFORD HILL, NEAR LONDON. 

In following up the remarks I offered in a recent number on this sub- 
ject, I would flrst of all say it is of importance to have them well 
drained before the soil is introduced. Although in numerous instances 
no provision is made for the draining away of the superfluous water 
after the occasional necessary irrigation, and for that reason it may be 
thought unnecessary to attend so paiticularly to the matter of drainage 
as in the culture of plants in pots $ yet it will be found highly con- 
ducive to the free growth and vigour of the inmates of these Cases to 
ikvour them in this really essential particular. It may appear unneces- 
sary to remark in this way, but in several instances that have come 
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under my own observation this matter has been wholly unattended to. 
Broken pots make a very good drainage ; but a more useful material 
will be found to be sandstone, broken into pieces about the size of a 
boy’s marble. This substance absorbs and retains for a long period 
tlie superfluous moisture, and the roots of plants of almost every des- 
cription delight in twisting about them, and gathering support from 
them. The ‘‘ trough” or case” in Which the plants are inserted 
should be half filled with drainage, over this a thin layer df turf, then 
a composition, consisting of equal parts of good turfy peat or box 
earth, well-decomposed leaf mould, and about one-fourth river sand, 
with a good proportion of sandstone, broken up small and well mixed 
with the other ingredients, will be found a good soil for almost any 
plant that will flourish in the close atmosphere and peculiar conditions 
of a ‘‘ Wardian Case.” 

As I hinted in my previous communication, a pleasing diversity of 
surface may be obtained even in the circumscribed area of one of these 
cases, by the elevation and depression of the soil ; small shells, little 
pieces of roots, fragments of curious stones, &c., laHtefulIy disposed, 
would contribute greatly to the interest, and many plants would suc- 
ceed better with such accompaniments. 

The foregoing remarks are some that have occurred to me in the 
course of my practice, and possibly may interest and be of service to 
some of your readers. To those of them who have been acquainted 
with the Floeicultural Cabinet from its commencement, just 
twenty years ago, it must afford no small gratification to find that it 
has outlived the spleen of the Crocuses, the Snowdrops, and Daffydown- 
dillies, who were in bloom every month throughout the first year of its 
existence, and continues largely to minister to the pleasure and profit 
of its readers. 


REMINISCENCES OF GARDENS, &c., in 1851. 

BY RISGEMARA. 

Although the present winter has been remarkable latterly for the 
absence of severe frosts and cold weather,' yet the remembrance of the 
flowers which enlivened our path during the former year is not without 
its pleasing influence, and, hoping also to interest others, I am attempt- 
ing a little retrospect. In the early spring I admired the good effect 
produced by large masses of the Virginia Stock, in a garden at Wood- 
bridge; an ample space under a noble cedar was all over bloom, and 
broad rows adorned each side of a walk. In the hothouse at Wisbeach 
I soon afterwards saw a variety of Epiphyllum truncatum, with flowers 
about two inches long, of a delicate pink, shading into white; the rare 
Rhisalis grandifionis was spangled with cream-coloured blossoms; 
and the elegant pink pendant flowers of the Dielytra spectabilis, 
resembling a lady’s reticule in shape, and seen by me for the first time, 
were greeted as an important acquisition. The JusUcia camea was 
rearing its. pink bushy head, and the drooping branches of the Acacia 
puhescens, with their yellow flowers and elegant leaves, formed a 
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striking contrast both of colour and foliage to the various beauties 
around them. In th^ greenhouse of another gentleman there is a lofty 
Edwardsia in full bloom — its boat-like yellow flowers shaded with 
orange — had a grand and singular effect at the end of its almost leafless 
branches, and contrasted well with Its neighbour, the Clianthus 
puniceus; their flowers, though differing in colour, bearing some 
resemblance in shape. The Sioe liorrida was handsomely blooming 
with scarlet flowers; the about four feet high; and the Aloe 
JeroXy whose blossoms are yellow, was in full bud ; and I was glad to 
see these plants are not entirely expelled from greenhouses. From 
thence 1 had the great delight of visiting for the first time the gardens 
at Kew. Memory and time would fail me in even attempting any 
enumeration of the objects which interested me there; the New 
Holland House was rich indeed with floral specimens of Dryandras, 
Banksias, Acacias, &c., and the curious way in which a species of 
Achrostichuin alcicorne, or ElkVhorn Fern, is grown, apparently only 
stuck upon an upright piece of wood, excited my curiosity to know 
where its roots were, and whence their nourishment was derived. How 
w onderful is the Palm House, with its Screw Pine, Cafire Bread, &c. ! 
The front of Westerfield House is adorned by a double yellow Banksian 
Ro^e, and, being covered in tlie spring with primrose-looking flowers, 
is an object of uncommon interest ; the tree is about tw'enty-five feet 
high, and of corresponding breadth, and is an unusually luxuriant 
specimen. In the summer I was gratifled by having three varieties of 
hardy Yucctis in flower at the same time, viz., the ternuifolia^ glances^ 
cens, and JHameniosaj and regret tiiis curious tribe of plants is not 
more cultivated. A creeper, new to me, graced my greenhouse, viz., 
the ScypaiUhus elegans^ or Loava eleganSy with its numerous yellow 
goblet-shaped flowers. Late in the autumn, after admiring the superb 
collections of cut Roses and Hollyhocks in the Crystal Palace, I w'as 
surprised to see the interior boundary of a churchyard in the Isle of 
Wight entirely formed of what appeared to me to be the Spanish 
Broom, which, being fully in flower, formed a remarkable looking 
hedge; and the little church of St. Lawrence had close to its walls a 
complete edging of pink Valerian. On the bold chalky cliffs leading 
from Fresli-wattr Gale to Alum Bay, I detected the exquisite little 
blue flowers of the Gentmna dcaulis, as I supposed it to be by the 
leaves, as well as miniature flowers, but, except in size, resembling our 
garden specimens ; and walking on the Cliff, on the Blackgang Chine 
side of Freshwater, to inspect a stone memorial marking the spot near 
which a young gentleman was found, at the edge of the sea, lifeless, 
having, it was supposed, fallen down the lofty rocks, and not being 
missed by the numerous party of which be had formed one till their 
return to Lymington. I saw close to this aflecting monument a quan- 
tity of turf had been pared oflT, and a blue carpet had supplied the place 
of the grass, formed of a very dwarf pale blue CampanulQ. The 
hedge-sides were often cheered by the pink Erythrma ; but I was dis- 
appointed not to And more Ferns in the picturesque island. — A dilapi- 
dated cottage at Bonchurch had a beautiful Myrtle growing into its 
ruined thatch, in full flower; aud on the other side of the road a 
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window was enriched with the scarlet blossoms of the Boehea falcata. 
At Southampton, my attention was attracted by the lovely yellow 
flowers of the Euhnldium BartonioideSf in the window of a nursery- 
man ; it was in a pot, and blooming so late in the year seemed likely 
to prove an acquisition. In the shady bowers of Milton Abbey, in 
Dorsetshire, a flue plant of a very bright and new scarlet Lobelia sud- 
denly greeted our eyes. The village ^jM|lton is planned with much 
taste ; small white houses stand on each side of a gentiy-sloping road, 
each inters^ted by a Horse Cbesnut ; and when these noble trees are 
in flower the eflect must be beautiful, though my utilitarian notions led 
me to regret they were not Walnut-trees, Again I visited Kew, but 
much prefer the wonders presented there in spring to the eflect in 
autumn ; houses 1 had so much delighted in were without plants, but 
the Cactus-house was full of wonders^ and also ^he Museum. A 
Statice in a pot, and the brilliant flowers of the Tritoma uvariay w’ere 
much admired; the latter should be more grown, if hardy in our 
climate. [It is. — Editob.] I added to my own collection the very 
pretty pink Polygonum vaccinifolium ; it was in full flower out of 
doors till the unexpectedly severe weather entirely and suddenly des- 
troyed the beauty ot the gardens. I have been watching the powers of 
endurance of cold, without protection, of a purple Diosma^ an Acacia 
armata^ now promising abundant blossoms, Veronica speciosa^ and 
Cereus jiagelliformis. The Diosma flowered much earlier last spring 
than its rooted cutting did in the greenhouse, and the Cereus^ having 
survived last winter, flowered on its rock- work bed, in an eastern 
aspect, to my great surprise, in the summer. Whilst I arn writing, 
although the Snowdrops are sparingly visible, the Bhododendron 
Dauricum^ Chimonanthus fragrans, Jasminum nudiflorum^ Tritoma 
media^ and Garrya elliptica^ are beautiful objects in my garden, and 
greatly enrich the bouquets for the house. 

SIKKAM HIMALAYAN RHODODENDRONS. 

Dr. Hooker’s publication on the Rhododendrons of Sikkim Himalaya 
is now completed in ‘‘ three parts.” There are particular descriptions 
given of forty-thiee species, and the work being of folio size, cor- 
responding sized coloured figures of thirty-one species are given. The 
whole Species are arranged as follows. We give an extract of each, 
so that our readers obtaining any of these fine and interesting species 
may ascertain whether they be correct, as well as to assist in making a 
selection. 

I. Calyx obsolete ; corolla campanulate (bell-shaped), hemispherical 
at the base ; stamens eighteen to twenty (rarely ten) ; ovary (seed- 
vessel) ten to twenty-celled; trees with ample leaves, and capitate 
(headed), often crowded^ flowers. 

R. Falconeri (Plate 10). — Tree, thirty feet high ; flowers white, 
ten-lobed, divisions at the outer edge of the flower in close heads. 

R. IIoDGSONi (Plate 16). — Bush, twelve to twenty feet high ; large 
leaves, silvery beneath ; flowers pale rosy-lilac, eight to ten-lobed, and 
in close heads. 
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R. AHGENTKUM j(Piate 9). — Tree, thirty feet high ; leaves large ; 
flowers a puie white, in large heads. 

II. Calyx cupular, heinisplierical, or scutelliform, obsoletely lobed ; 
corolla campanulate, flve-lobed ; stamens, ten to sixteen ; ovary, six 
to sixteen-celled. Large flowering shrubs, with very glabrous leaves. 

R. Aucklandii (Plate 11)*,*— Noble species, four to eight feet high; 
leaves large; flo\\er8 white^^^*Wny, tinged with pink, broad and 
shallow. (Synonym, R. Griffithii.) 

R. Thomsoni (Plate 12). — Bush, eight to fifteen feet high ; leaves 
broad, flat; flowers campanulate, and of a deep brilliant blood-red 
colour. Magnificent species. 

R. CANDELABRUM (Plate 29). — Bush; flowers sulphur-coloured, 
edged with rose. A variety, 

III. Calyx siibfoliaceous, five-parted ; corolla funnel or bell-shaped, 
tube long; stamens, ten to eighteen ; ovary, five to six-celled. Shrubs, 
frequently epiphytes (growing upon other trees, &c.), leaves lepidote 
beneath. 

R. Dalhousle (Plates 1 and 2). — Finest of the race. It is an epi- 
phytal shrub, six to eight feet high. Leaves medium size; flow'ers 
very large, having a lily-like fragrance ; white, changing to a delicate 
rose tinge. 

R. Edgworthii (Plate 21). — Fine shrub, medium size, often pen- 
dulous from trees or rocks. Leaves large ; flowers large, white, two 
or three together. 

R. BAKBATUM (Plate 3). — Tree, forty to sixty feet high. Flowers 
rose-coloured, in compact heads. R. lancifolium (Plate 4) is a 
variety of Pla^e 3. 

R. ciLiATUM (Plate 24). — Shrub, two feet high, hairy. Leaves 
large ; flowers purplish, in small clusters. 

R. GLAUCCM (Plate 17). — Handsome shrub, two feet high. Leaves 
small ; flowers a bright rosy-pink, in large clusters. 

R, PUMiLUM (Plate 14). — Smallest of these Rhododendrons; very 
neat. Roots among moss, growing three to four inches high. Flowers 
on long stalks, rich pink. 

IV. Calyx small, or obsolete, rarely five-toothed ; corolla bell- 
shaped, or with the limb (end) contracted below its base, and half- 
funnel shaped ; stamens, ten ; ovary, five to ten-celled. Shrubs. 

R. Camfbellijs (Plate 6). — Fine tree. Leaves narrow; flowers 
rosy-scarlet, in close round heads. (Synonym, R. nilagiricum). 

R. Walltchii (Plate 5). — Shrub, eight to ten feet high. Leaves 
broad, elliptic ; flowers a lilac-rose. 

B. iEBUOiNOsuM (Plate 22). — Shrub, four feet high. Leaves blunt ; 
flowers lilac, in large heads. 

B. WiOHTii (Plate 27). — Handsome shrub, ten feet high. Leaves 
large, flat; flowers pale yellow, spotted with r^, in large heads. 

R, lanatum (Plate 16). — Shrub, the young wood covered with a 
white cottony appearance. Flowers sulphur, spojtted^with red. 

B. FULGENS (Plate 25). — Shrub, four feet high. Leaves broad, 
woolly beneath, purplish; flowers rich blood-r^, in close round 
heads. 
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R. CAMFTLOCARPUM. — ^Boshy, six feet high. Leaves short, broad ; 
flowers pure sulphur, without spots, in large heads. Charming 
species. 

V. Calyx short, leathery, five-lobed; corolla funnel-sliaped, tube 
narrowed ; stamens, ten to twenty: ovary, five to ten-celled. Shrubs, 
with leaves lepidote beneath. 

R. Maddeni (Plate 18). — Fine shrub, six to eight feet high. 
Leaves sharp-pointed, bright rusty beneath ; flowers white, long 
funnel-shaped, in heads of three or four together. 

R. CTNNABAKiNUM (Plate 8). — Small elegant shrub, with small 
pendulous cinnabar-coloured flowers. 

R. Roylbi (Plate 7). — Small shrub. Leaves oval ; flowers a rosy- 
copper tinge, tipped with blue in the bud. 

VI. Calyx subfoliaceous, five-parted ; tube short, tinged at the base ; 
lobes patent, hollow; stamens, flve to ten; style subclavate; ovary, 
five-celled. Shrubs, often small ; epiphytes or terrestrial, with leaves 
densely lepidote (except R. pendulum). 

R« CAMELLiJEFLORUM (Plate 28). — Small slender shrub, pendulous 
from trees or rocks. L^ves brown beneath ; flowers white, two or 
three together, resembling a single Camellia. 

R. PENDULUM (Plate 13). — Small pendulous epiphyte. Flowers 
white, two or three together. 

R, 6ALIGNUM (Plate 23). — Pretty shrub, two to four feet high. 
Leaves narrow ; flowers yellow, spreading, and shallow. 

R. ELEAGNoiDES (Plate 23b). — A pretty diminutive plant, growing 
in clumps, like heather. Leaves small ; flowers varying from yellow 
to purple, broad and shallow, almost like a Cistus. 

VII. Calyx five-parted ; lobes short, rounded ; tube short, funnel- 
shaped ; divisions of the limb narow-pointed, spreading entire ; sta- 
mens, eight ; style slender ; ovary, flve-celled. Azalea-like flowers. 

R. viRGATUM (Plate 26). — Small shrub, glabrous, four feet high. 
Flowers small, purplish-red. 

R. TKiFLORUM (Plate ] 9). — Shrub, four to six feet high. Flowers 
greenish-yellow, in three’s together. A variety of the last. 

R. NiVALE (Plate 26b). — Small depressed shrub, spreading half-a- 
yard or more. Leaves small ; flowers rose-coloured. It is very fra- 
grant, resembling the £au de Cologne. 

R. SETOSUM (Plate 20). — Elegant plant, nearly a foot high. Letbves 
leathery ; flowers borne in profusion, a lively rosy-purple colour. It 
is much like Rhodora in appearance, but has brighter flowers, and 
leaves Box-like. It diffuses a strong groma for some distance around. 


CULTURE OP THE GLADIOLUS CARDINALIS AND 
ITS VARIETIES. 

BY JAMES SMITH, QARDEKEB, OF LEAMINGTON PRIORS. 

It has been with much pleasure that I have noticed the great improve- 
ment which has been effected in this lovely race of plants, by a con- 
siderable number of most beautiful hybrids which have been raised both 
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on the Continent, and more especially in our own country, by Mr. 
Plant, of Ciieadle, a^ Mr. Cole, of Birmingham. From these sources 
I have procured all the varieties they have sent out, as well as a number 
of the continental ones. 

This tribe of flowers has long been a pet of mine, and the long term 
of my practical experience enables me to give particulars of a mode of 
culture the results of which 1 have not seen equalled elsewhere. 

The bed is an oblong square, which forms the boundary of one side 
of a flower-garden four feet six inches wide and fifty-one feet long. I 
plant ill it five rows, which comprises 37*5 plants. The soil was thrown 
out to the (leptli of eighteen inches ; four inches of broken bricks was 
spread over the bottom, upon which a layer of chopped turf was laid, 
and then filled up with tlie following compost, which had been pre- 
pared a few months previous in the compost yard. Equal parts of good 
fresh loam, sandy peat, old rotten cow-dung, and well-rotted leaf-mould, 
the surface of tiie bed being a few inches higher than the general 
ground. About the middle of October I planted the bulbs fbur inches 
deep^ pressing the soil around each. Having descriptions of the heights 
the respective kinds usually grow, I arranged them so as the centre 
row contains the tallest, and the lowest ones in the outer row^. At the 
approach of severe weather, I have a wooden frame-work, four inches 
thick, around the bed, and the frame at the north side is a few inches 
higher than the front. On this frame- work, in severe frost or heavy 
continuous rain, I have some glass lights placed over, which, being 
four feet six inciies long, the water at the front drops into a small half- 
circular sunken sheet-iron spout, which conveys it to the drain grate, 
and the bed is preserved from excess of wet; w hen the weather is mild, 
the glass b removed. Of course, this kind of protection is only casual, 
and only adopted under severe circumstances, to keep the frost from 
injuring the tender foliage which has pushed under ground, or when it 
has pushed above ground. Where there is not the provision of spare 
glass lights, other temporary covering can readily and cheaply be pro- 
vided. The tender leaves must be saved from injury by frost, or the 
bloom will be weakened, and the embryo spike probably damaged. 
When the weather, in spring or summer, is dry, I give occasional 
waterings, twice of soft pond-water to once of liquid manure ; a tank 
of the latter is in the farm-yard, and at all times ready for such pur- 
poses. Ti)e liquid manure is not poured upon the bulb or foliage at 
any time, but between the plants ; but the water is applied sufficiently 
each time to moisten the entire soil. This watering is only occasionally 
necessary, but contributes much to a vigorous growth, and the more 
vigorous will be the bloom, and the the bulbs become, and thus a 
longer spike of flowers will be obtained, in proportion to the size of the 
bulb, the following year. The flower stems are duly secured to a 
stick. When the bloom is over, and the leaves become yellow, the 
bulbs are taken up, and all oflsets sq)arated, <&c , and the bed is fllled 
by plants in pots provided for such necessities, and which are removed 
in October, for the replanting of the Gladioluses. 

By the mode of treatment I pursue my plants and flowers are half as 
large again as any I evar saw, either in gardens or at exhibitions, and 
most amply repay for the little attention. 
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THE NERIUM OLEANDER. 

B¥ CAPTAIN DOUGLAS* 

In your Magazine I find some inquiries about the cultivation of this 
liandsome race of flowering plants. In the early part of my manhood 
T travelled thousands of miles in the countries where this fine-blooiping 
shrub (N. oleander) grew naturally and flowered magnificently. Twenty 
years ago I return^ to England, where I have remained at a paternal 
home in Devonshire. My admiration of this plant in its native climes 
endeared it to me in my own country, and the culture of flowers being 
my hohhif^ T have obtained, and now grow, the species, and twenty- 
three of its varieties, and with much success. I have followed (as far 
as artificial means admit) a treatment to correspond with that in which 
I have seen immense thousands of it flourish luxuriantly. 

In their native countries the plants have a hng dry season of rest^ 
and a short wet season of rapid growth^ terminating with a splendid 
display of lovely flowers. These variations I have endeavoured to 
supply. Having a hothouse for plants, a greenhouse, and pit frames 
all heated by liot-water pipes, &c,, I possess facilities for the purpose. 

When the plant has done flowering, I cut back the shoots, so as to 
leave only two buds on each, and place them in the stove, where, after 
carefully watering (not too much), young shoots soon push, and when 
they are an inch or so long one only is left (the other rubbed off) on 
each part of the old shoot, §iad the plant is then repotted, reducing the 
ball carefully at the side, so as to loosen the fibrous roots, in a com- 
post of equal parts of peat, strong loam, and well-rotted cow-dung, 
with a sprinkling of hits of charcoal. A liberal drainage of two inches 
of broken pot, so that the water may not stand in a saucer so high as 
the soil^ but only to the depth of the broken materials ; for although 
the plant flourishes with an abundance of water at the roots during their 
blooming season, given in a saucer in which the pot stands, yet when 
so supplied to plants in pots, if the soil be constantly soddened, it soon 
causes it to become sour ; but the roots will push amongst the broken 
pot, and fresh water being given, the beneficial effects of that element 
is derived by the plant, and the soil is not soured. After being potted, 
it is kept in the stove, plunged in a tan-bed, or placed in a hot-bed 
frame where the pot can be plunged; the growth of tlie new wood is 
promoted, and if the roots become abundant, a repotting is necessary ; 
but 1 do not repot after the end of July, because it would keep the 
plant growing too Jong, to the prevention of the wood becoming con- 
solidated and duly ripened during summer. When the new shoots are 
about six or eight inches long, the plant is removed to a warm, sunny, 
but airy situation, out of doors, w'here it remains till the approach of 
cold weather, when it is taken into a cool greenhouse. No water is 
given whilst here till the first week in February ; it then has a good 
soaking, and in a week or ten days is taken into the stove, and it soon 
pushes forth its head of bloom, and is highly ornamental during April 
and May. 

Where there is not the advantage of a stove to promote the rapid 
growth and maturity of its new wood, a hot-bed frame, deep enough, 
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or pit frame where there is bottom heat, will be equally available. The 
great object to be attained is to get the new wood vigorous and well 
ripened by the end of autumn, the embryo heads of blo-^soms being then 
formed at the end of ejicli shoot ; this being effected, the plant will 
bloom satisfactorily each season in the greenhouse. If there be a 
greenhouse only^ and no other fsictlity to push on its early growth, then 
have a double number of plants, so tliat one-half may bloom one year 
and the other the succeeding, when the plants would have one year to 
provide blooming wood, and then bloom the following. This can be 
certainly accomplished by cutting in the plant that blooms in 1852 
in March 1 853, letting it push shoots, then repotting it, and cutting 
away where too many. Grow it in the greenhouse till August, and 
place it out of doors, &c., to consolidate and ripen; such prepared 
plants will always bloom the following year in the greenhouse. Manure 
water should occasionally be given during the time of growth, to pro- 
mote the vigour as much as possible. 


MISCELLANEOUS SECTION. 

Rebcauks on the Epacris. — This is one of the loveliest tribe of 
greenhouse plants, and especially valuable, as they can be grown so as 
to have a fine display of bloom during the entire winter and spring 
months. In fact, by a course of proper treatment, some may be had in 
beauty through the entire year. The plants, having due attention in 
potting, watering, air, &c., grow freely and bloom most profusely. 
Where a collection is desired, the party ought to repair to the nursery 
establishments, and almost every species and variety may be obtained 
at a cheap price. In procuring plants, select bushy ones of a small 
size, but likely to be feathered (as it is said) down to the pot. The 
plants should be young, so that by pinching the leads occasionally they 
soon become bushy, and by such stopping are easily kept in that con- 
dition in future. They flourish best in a turfy, sandy peat, which has 
been obtained for a year or so, broken into small pieces, not sifted, and 
amongst it a portion of broken pot, brick, or charcoal. A cold frame, 
or shallow pit frame, is the best place for the plants during summer; 
they receive a due portion of air, and dry winds do not operate upon 
the roots. Shade from mid-day sun in hot weather is essential. Take 
care that worms are prevented entering the pots. A thick bed of coal- 
ashes makes a good bed to stand upon. The plants must be duly 
watered, care being taken not to overdo them, or they will soon die. 
In hot weather, let the bed of coal-ashes be well watered just before 
evening; the evaporation during the night is very beneficial, and the 
roots are cooled by it. Summer is the season for providing the bloom- 
ing shoots for the autumn, winter, and spring blooming, and the young 
wood must be well ripened during that period; therefore, from the 
latter part of August, do not shade the plants ; let them have full sun, 
and let them be kept rather dry, to check their growing and promote 
the ripening process. Whether the plants are kept in a greenhouse, or 
cold frame, &c., ih^ must have little water during the winter. But 
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in order to bring some of the earliest blooming into flower in autumn, 
as well as winter, they must be taken to a warmer part of a greenhouse 
or other proper place, where, being kept warmer, they soon after begin 
to blossom. A succession is easily provided. Where there is a stock 
of plants, cut back and repot, at successive times, from February to 
May, and afterwards promote the growth and maturity of the wood, 
taking the ripest plants into a higher temperature first, and follow with 
others in similar course. No plants are more readily cultivated than 
the Epacris, if proper attention be paid, and they amply repay for it. 
Cuttings strike readily in white sand, and a young stock is easily kept 
up, but, if not, young plants may be bought for a mere trifle. The 
following are the handsomest, and the selection has been made from all 
the best collections in and around London. Any person desirous of 
making additions to their greenhouse may rely on the accuracy of the 
descriptions. 

Epacris mucronata, bell-sliaped, snowy white, in heads. 

E. coccinea, tube one inch long, rich deep scarlet. 

E. albida, tube one inch, bell-shaped, pure white. 

E. hyacintheflora, three parts of an inch, bell-shaped, a beautiful 
rosy-blush; superb. 

E. alba-compacta, one inch long, wide tube, pure white ; fine. 

E. campanulata-rosea, half an inch, bell-shaped, beautiful rose; 
superb. 

E. campanulata-rubra, size and form of last, but of rosy-red colour. 

E. limatis, one inch, bright pink, with white tip. 

E. sanguinea, one inch, deep blood-red ; fine. 

E. nivea, half an inch, bell-shaped, white ; pretty. 

E. variabilis, half an inch, bell-shaped, a beautiful pink. 

E. rubra-grandiflora, half an inch, bell-shaped, in bud bright red, 
pretty pink when open. 

E. ternatus, one inch, pretty pink, with white tip. 

E. impressa, nearly one inch, a beautiful flesh-colour; neat and 
pretty. 

E. autumnalis, one inch, vivid crimson ; showy. 

E. microphylla, white, in very long spikes ; neat and pretty. 

A London Amateur PlarU-grower. 

Hobticultural Society, Feb. 17. — Mr. Franklin, gardener to 
Mrs. Lawrence, of Ealing Park, received a Knightian Medal for a 
nice collection of Orchids, consisting of Zygopetalum rostratum, 
Oncidium Cavendishii, and the handsome 0. unguiculatum, a well- 
coloured variety of Lycaste Skinneri, and L. tetragona (?), a good 
example of Ansellia Africana, Cyrtochilum maculatum, and cut flower 
spikes of the charming Amherstia nobilis. Mr. Wooley, gardener to 
H. B. Ker, Esq., contributed a well-cultivated Cypripedium insigne, 
bearing some fifteen or sixteen blossoms ; a Certificate of Merit was 
award^ it. Messrs. Henderson, of Pine-apple Place, sent Araucaria 
Cookii, even a handsomer species than the Norfolk Island Pine itself; 
a pretty hybrid Begonia, and Francisoea confisrtiflora and eximea. The 
Rev. Mr. Beadon, of Northstonham, fhmished a boxftil of striped 
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CamoUla floww^ glared from a aqiUh ^hei>a tb^f vacairad 
no artificial protectioa whatevar, in ozder to abpar land of weatbar 
is experian<^ in Hampabire; tha bloasoma were exeeediogly finci 
without speck or blemish. The Hon. W. F. Straugways ^so seat 
examples of the mildness of the climate of Porsetshire, in the shape of 
an exceedingly interesting collection of cut specimenslof fiowering sjwubs 
and herbaceous plants, all grown out of doors at Abbotsbury. Among 
them were Hellebores, purple Bhododendrons, Axara integrifi^lia^ 
with very pretty tufts of yellow flowers ; Fuchsia splendens, ^ely in 
blossom ; Fulmoiiias, red and blue ; Saxiflraga ciliosa, the rare and beau* 
tifql Scorpion Iris (I. alata), the pretty Lithospermum rosmarinifblium, 
which is worth growing, even under glass, on account of its beautiful 
bright blue blooms, and several other plants, all finely in flower. It 
was mentioned, with reference to the S^rpion Iris, that it refused to 
flower until it was planted within reach of the spray of the sea; although 
it grew satis&ctorily in a more inland situation, yet it would not 
blossom. Mr. Epps, of Maidstone, sent a small bit of the white* 
flowered Cereus anguliger, and flowers of the very fragrant Edgworthia 
chrysantha. W. Everett, Esq., of Chase-side House, Enfield, contri- 
buted examples of a mode of glazing without putty. In these the glass 
was laid flat, in grooves, between strata of cork ; thin pieces of cprk 
were then placed between the edges of the glass, the latter being pressed 
from the bottom upwards with sufficient force to indent its edges into 
the cork, which is then shaved neatly ofiP, and the whole is secured 
firmly in its position ; this has been proved to be perfectly water-tight 
and efficient. This plan of glazing was stated to be as suitable for 
windows as for gard^ purposes, and in addition to others it has this 
advantage, the panes can at any time be moved, or, when broken, new 
ones put in without trouble or inconvenience. 

Rot in the Auricula. — There is one fatal malady to which this 
fine flower is liable — that is the rot. This may be attributed to two 
causes, viz., improper compost, and allowii^ water to lodge in the 
hearts of the plants. An experienced cultivator can instantly perceive, 
by the peculiar smell, when disease is in the collection. When a plant 
is seen with its head leaning to one side, and the outer leaves assuming 
a purple hue, havii^ also a strong disagreeable smell, then rot has 
commenced. Plants so infected must be immediately removed to a 
dwtanoa from those ip health, otherwise the whole oollcetion may be 
swept hi a very short time. I t/M every sort of exiperimeni to 
cure this scourge. The oply remedy that iras successful was to laJke 
the plant out of the pot, wash it well, and with a ahaip knife out away 
all infected parts, and dqst the wounds with chmreoal ; and after allowr 
ing the plant to dry for a few bomh h: in a mixture of leaf- 
mould, loam, and sharp sand. 

To guard effectually against the cott never allow the plants to have 
any heavy rains; and purchasers oannot be too careM in having thm 
plants from a h^thy stock. I lately saw large coUections in such a 
state that 1 would not have taken tlm erhele in eeomptiinent, knowing 
that I should only he hit w o d nci ng the plague into my ^own ^ncik«-r 




T^E refer our readers to the last month’s Calendar for 
» T many things which require attention now, which 
we avoid repeating. Finitdi pruning Boses. Many kinds of shrubs 
may be increased by layering, similar to Carnations. Perennial 
herbaceous plants increase by division. Hardy annuals, to bloom 
early, may be sown. Bedding plants must be provided by sowing, 
striking cuttings, repotting last autumn-struck cuttings, Sow 

Stocks, Asters, <&c., in pots or beds. 

FiiOEiSTs’ Fjlowees. — AuriculcLs and Polyanthuses : admit air on 
all favourable occasions. Manure water should be given once a-week. 
SheepVdung, put into a tub, and soft water poured upon it, in quantity 
so as to form a strong liquid, is very serviceable. The dung must be 
collected for a few weeks before using. Old cow-dung will also answer 
the same purpose. Sow seeds of above. If too many blossoms show, 
thin them directly. 

Anefrmnes and Ranunculuses must be finished planting immediately. 
If no bed has been prepared for them, it may be made by taking out 
the soil to the depth of fifteen or ei^teen inches, and replacing it at 
the bottom with a layer three or four inches thick of cow-dung, and 
filling up with soil composed of decayed turfs taken from a loamy 
pasture. Such as were planted in the autumn will now be making 
their appearance above ground. It is very necessary to keep the soil 
closed firmly round the crown of the plant ; when this is neglected the 
bloom suffers. Tulips require continued attention, as directed last 
month. Any that happen to be affected with canker will appear sickly; 
the roots should be examined, and the damaged part cut cl^ out. If 
lefl exposed to sun and air, the parts will soon dry and heal. Avoid 
frosty air getting to the wound by exposure. If by any casualty the 
plants are frozen, then, early ki the morning, sprinkle the tops over 
with cold water, and keep them covered over for an hour or so before 
they be exposed, as the sun must not be allowed to shine upon them 
until the frost is all out. Cmmations and Picotees may, at the end of 
the month, receive their final shilling. The pots knoMm as No. 12’s 


are the mze usually employed. In potting, place at the bottom two 
inches deep of crocks, to give feee drainage. Use a compost — ^which 
is best if it has been previously prepared and become well incoiporated 
together — of these proportions : tWo barrows full of fresh yellow loam, 
three of well-rotted horse-dung, and half-a-barrowful of river sand, 
well mixed : plant in it without sifting^ by breaking very well with the 
spade. Place the plants in a sheltered situation out of doors, and let 
them be carefully looked after. Where frost has disturbed the roots of 
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Pansies in beds, they should be pressed into their places, and a top- 
dressing of rich mould given to them, all over the bed. They must he 
screened from cutting winds by fir, yew, or whin branches. In forming 
new beds the situation must be where there is the benefit of free air. 
Plants in pots, under glass, will require shifting into larger sizes, for 
as this is the period when they b^n to grow, th^ will soon become 
weak, and bloom out of character, if confined in small pots. If beds 
of Pinks were not planted in autumn, early in this month they may be. 
In removing the plants, whether out of pots or open ground, be careful 
to retain all the ball of roots, and as uninjured as possible. Protect 
beds from cold easterly winds. 

IN THE FOEdNG STOTB. 

Sow seeds of any tender and half-hardy annuals that have been 
omitted. Sow liberally of Cinerarias and Chinese Primroses^ for if 
the plants be properly attended to, they will produce a fine bloom for 
autumn. In watering tender annuals, (&c., it must not be over the 
tops, or many of the sorts will be rott^ by it. The best method is to 
flood over the surfiice of each pot, always using tepid water. Annuals 
sown in frames — Cockscombs^ Balsams^ Thunhergias^ &c. — if large 
enough to pot, should be in 60 -sized pots. 

Sow seeds of Dahlias^ Fuchsias^ <$bc. Seeds of most greenhouse 
plants will do well if sown now. Repot and forward Amaryllises^ 
Gesnerias, &c., as directed last month. Jpomeas^ Echitesy and similar 
plants, may be trimmed in, disrooted when necessary, and brought here 
te excite early growth. 

IN THE GBEENEOT7SE, 

Continue to admit all air possible. Repot the various inmates, as 
required, from time to time, and examine to see that the drainage is 
free. Supply Cinerarias with manure water occasionally. Save them 
from green fly ; smoke or tobacco water must be applied at the first 
attack. Pot off seedlings, &c., for successive bloom. Immediately 
stop the shoots of Pelargoniums which are to bloom from June, in 
order to induce new lateral ones. Let Pelargoniums have plenty 
of air, but close up early in the afternoon. Syringe overhead twice 
a- week after shutting up. In watering, give enough to moisten tlie 
entire soil. 

Capheasy Calceolariasy VerbenaSy PetuniaSy Fuchsias, and other 
young stock, must, as growth advances, have the shoots stopped, which 
will cause them to be bushy, forming cuttings of the young shoots. 

Camellias exhausted with flowering should now receive a little extra 
attention ; remove them to a cooler situation for three weeks, on the 
principle of slow breaking, and give the root a chance of overtaking, in 
some degree, the expenditure which has taken place in the system. 
Any pruning necessary perform at this time; no plant can succeed 
better, after judicious pruning, than the Camellia. 

See that LUium speciosum, &c., are not saturated by watering. 
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BBIEF BEMABES. 

Select Indian Azaleas.^ Junios wants to add to his collection a few of the 
best, and such as have flowers very distinct, and of good shape. (The following 
will do) : — 

Azaiea indica alba^magn\fica. This is an admirable pure white variety, of 
exquisite form,.and the petals of thick substance. 

A. albaduteseens, pure white, spotted with red, and tinged with yellow ; very 
pretty. 

A, alba-striatap white, striped with pink; very pretty. 

« A, triumphans superbat large, and of a ri<^ damson colour. 

A. splendenst orange-pink, very showy. 

A, r^ulgens, rich deep scarlet, large, free bloomer ; superb. 

A, Anight" 8 Exquisite, violet-pink, with red spots, and white border ; pretty. 

A Duke ^ Wetlingiont flower large, petals of thick substance, superb form, and 
a pretty rosy scarlet ; very fine. 

A, ineiyaao, white, striped with red; very fine. 

A. Ardens, rich scarlet, fine form. 

A, violacea superha, rich purple-violet, fine and showy. 

A, varieyata, salmon-pink, with a white border ; \ ery pretty. 

A, sinensis, a deep yellow, which strikingly contrasts with others. 

The Hollyhock. — This noble growing flower is now become an essential for 
every garden, as well as for Floral Exhibitions, and whoever (having a garden) 
saw the splendid specimens shown at the London Meetings during the past season, 
must have felt an anxiety to possess a collection. And as they now may be pro- 
cured at a very reasonable price, and being so easy of cultivation, surely the gratifi- 
cation will be indulged in, aud we may expect to have a numerous class of ex- 
hibitors the coming season. It is necessary that Committees of Floral Societies 
should provide in their schedules for two classes of exhibitors, as amateur growers 
and gentlemen’s gardeners cannot be expected to have fiicilities for competing 
successiully with nurserymen and the florist-dealers. Due encouragement 
ought to be given to amateurs and gardeners. 1 am an extensive amateur 
grower, and by planting a portion in autumn, I have a fine display of flowers as 
early as July, which continue for some time in fine display, but by planting another 
portion early in February, these plants come into bloom by the end of August, and 
continue in full beauty till the end of October. By this simple process I have a 
lengthened floral season of their magnificent flowers. The plant requires a rich 
loam of medium character, not light, neither clayey. Equal parts of good loam (not 
all to be old spent loam but should be mixed with new), ana well-rotted dung, on a 
dry substrata, and a sprinkling of bone and charcoal dust, with a liberal supply of 
water during summer, will suit them, and in such a compost they will grow very 
vigorous, and have flowers of a proportionate improved size. The finest vmeties 
are given in the accounts of floral exhibitions, and have usually been given in your 
Magazine. I can however recommend the following ; — Walden Gem, deep crimson ; 
Comet, ruby-red ; Golden Queen, yellow ; Enchantress, deep rose ; Queen of Eng- 
land, bright pink ; Eclipse, veined maroon ; Lad:^ Harland, white, superb ; Magnum 
Bonum, rich dark crimson ; Rosea grandiflora, light rose, superb ; Rosea alba, rose 
and white ; Mr. Charles Baron, salmon-pink ; Obscura, silvery-puce ; Queen, light 
blush: Sulphurea perfecta; Watford Surprize, white, dark inside ; Delicata, French 
white; Black Prince; General Bern, vivid scarlet; Beau^ of Haverhill, silvery 
lilac, beautifully veined ; Aurantia, salmon and orange, llie above eighteen are 
superb in form, many of them very large flowers, and comprise an admirable con- 
trast. Old established plants have usually a crown of young shoots pushed in spring ; 
when such are from one to two inches long, cut clean away all spare ones, insert 
them in a pot, firmly in a sandy loam, and place them in a frame, where there is a 
trifling heat, shade wem awhile and they soon strike root. If there are no crown 
shoots to spare, single eyes of the shoots may be similarly potted and ^ey will 
readUy root, the^ may be got from June to August Take a shoot cut horizontally 
close under the bud, and two inches above it, insert them firmly. 

Pelargoniums best suited for Exhibition purposes. {Bv Faitfs.)--LR8t 
year Obion ikvoured ns with a list of the best twelve varieties tor this purpose. 
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being those selected by a number of the most eminent growers and exhibitors. 
That list is inserted in the FebHmry Humber, end tile names are given in ratio 
according to their merits, and stand as follows : — 

Constance, F.; Bldgnifioent, Fo.; Ghdielma, B.; Fesrl^ D. : Centurion^ B. ; 
Forge^me-not, L. ; Negress, G. ; Alonsd, F. ; Stdr, B. ; Emily, B. | Conspienuie* 
F. ; Virgin Queen, A. ; Mont Blanc, S. ; Orion, F. ; Ariel, F, 

(F. Foelir; Fb. Foqnet; B. Beck; D. Drttty; L. LyhC; Q, Gardl; A, Arnold ; 
S, Story.) 

The ibllowing varieties (it apfiears by a cbTfespondent of the FloHst) are Bte 
first eighteen kinds which have l^n the oftenest in the winning collections at the 
exhibitions in or around London, the last seaaon> itnd are arranged deeordlng to 
their frequency, as follows : — 

Star,yorget-me-not, Gulielma, Hosamond, Pearl, Centurion, Salamander, RoWena, 
Constance, Negress, Norah, Maes, Lalla Rookh, Orion, Crusader, Mont Blanc, 
Prince of Orange, Ajax. 

It may be siu^ly concluded, that those iu the first list, selected by the ehunent 
exhibitors in the spring of 1851, first rate for exhibiting; and those ih the last 
list, being the most general in the winning collection^ at the subsequent shows, are 
also well adapted by form, freedom of bloom, colours, Ac., forshowinff, and persons 
desirous of now procuring specimens for such purposes, may safely make a selection ; 
for whilst the varieties are of excellent fbrm no doubt, they are very distinct in 
colours and markings, thus producing a desirable and striking contrast. We are 
not to conclude, however, that there are no others of good properties, some such are 
yet scarce, not having been pushed forward by the nosers, and others being yet too 
high pric^ to be generally possessed. 

CoNlFBBJB.— Every year gathers up additional facts relative to the hardiness of 
many of the new and rare Coniferse, which have but very recently been introduced. 
At page 460 we have given an account of several pines which have withstood the 
severity of our climate for three or fimr years ; and the information which comes 
to us fram various sources shows that much remains yet to be known in regard tb 
locality, s<ti], exposure, Ac., before we can safely pronounce a tree not to be hardy. 
We have, we believe, before mentioned, that Cedrus deodara, in a soil where the 
least moisture stands about its roots in winter, often loses the ends of its branches, 
while in a dry locality it is as hardy as our native hemlock ; and we have recently 
noticed, in our foreign journals, that the Cryptomeria japonica in Scotland, in cold, 
damp soils, is almost sure to be destroyed, while in a dry one it has come out of thO 
winter unharmed. These facts show that we should not hastily decide upon the 
hardiness of a tree, but await the trial of experiments in various soils and exposures. 
We look forward with binh expectations of majiyvaluable additions to our hardy 
trees and shrubs from California. Mr. Prince, of Flushing, has returned nfter three 
years* sojourn there, and in a supplementary catalogue which he has forwarded tis, 
we notice no less than forty species, among them two magnificent evergreen oaks, 
a California Bav or Laurd, with splendid evergreen foliage, an evergreen Piiotinia, 
with clusters of snow-white flowere, an arbor vitse, forming a tree one hundred feet 
high, Pinbs califbmiea, ponderosa insignis, Ac. Cnpressus mexicana, Jnniperus 
mexicana, and others. These will all undoubtedly prove hardy, especially in the 
middle states, and it^ill be most important additions to our already increasing variety 
of trees and shrubs. It only remains now for oar nurserymen to take bold with 
energy, and propagate a good stock of all tiie fiber species and varieties, and 
teat the hardiness of those of which there are dobbta, tiiat gentlemen may know 
whkdi to bny and which to reject. Some information of this may be obtained 
knowing the native habitat, and the eomstry from whence they were introduced. 
But there is nO such satisfiictopr way of ascertaiuing the requisite infi>rmation is by 
aottml trial. — Mover's Magaxine, 

BlTmDs vob Gtxaa Houses —The |dan 1 batre adopted Ibr t!he last three yeats 
for covering my syeenhouses, conservatories, fbrein^>plts, and eold^pito, during 
winter, is thit I have had a canvas covering made tne siae of the rOof, #nich is 
dVesSed over with a ocmpoSiti<6n of boiled oil aro litharge (ode covering Was dressed 
with boiled Oil, litbaiige, and yellow ochre) ; bot the first coinpoSitlOnlB the best, 1 
find, because it is more tranmMt ; this is Oailea on to the taftem^ as cldse as 
poisibte to the upper part of the roof; tite other end of the oaOVks Is nailed 6n to a 
rolter, trhieli rests on the of the hifters, ahd Is kept hi rCs pro per place 
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\)f tvo boolted iron* to the saAen. At qne end qf the roller is a 'vr^qel fived, 
the outside diameter about fourteen inches, with a grooye for the cord ^ iiu 


m the wall above the roof, exactly in a straight line with the wheel, and abbot six 
inches above the roof; tho cord is dxed into the groove of the wheel by a nail, just 
(slinped through the pulley qu the top ; and thus the roller, with the covering at- 
tached, is drawn up and down with the greatest ease. To prevent the v^ind 
lifting it up, 1 have t^o or three brass knobs fastened into the sides of the roof, abK)ut 
dw Wt aparl^ apd a corne^poi^Ug atrip of leather sewed on.to the covering, with 
a button-hole to each. Supposing the roof to be too high to reach from the ground, 
to butiton ^ese atripa> von have merely to use a short ladder. I have fpmM these 
pOTerings to answer admirably, and without any trouble. If you wish to remove 
thetn in the spring, you have only to draw out the nails which attack the coveting 
to the rgHen. 1 oug^t to have said, that when the covering is let down, the 
rpUer, as a xnatter of course, rests qu the irons at the bottom of the roof. I use the 
•aine sort of rollers and ^ thinnest calico for shading the conservatories, See., in 
summer. — J, W., Gardmvr't Chronicle, [We have used such coverings too, and 
found them very valuable.— 

Glass Walls. — In our Number for January we noticed these structures. Since that 
time wc have received many letters relative to them. Questions proposed, defects 
supposed, and praises bestowed. Our answer to all at present is, Mr. Ewens. the 
inventor, is proceeding in a right direction, and merits the thanks of all horticul- 
turist for what he has done, brides deserving the best means of encouragement by 
the liberal support of all interested in cultivating fhiits and flowers. 

The advantages, and value of their application, can only he ascertained hut by 
^practical evidence, this can only be realised during an appropriate period. Walled- 
in gardens may have glass walk erected in them without being liable to the casual- 
ties of damage to whi^ outer liialk would be exposed to. Their adaptation to the 
successful growth of fruit is excellent. Difficulties have been pamed by some, 
relative to some suppo^ ixicouvenience in admitting a di^ proportion of air, not 
proper access to the trees, &c. Not one such objection is worth enter tainiim a 
moment, all that is required in either ot the things above named, and any other 
necessary to grow fruits equal, if not even superior, to what they have been grown 
under any omer circnmstances, can be realised inside glass walls. 

lU/cuLiA GRATISSIM 4 . («f. Simpson.)— As soon as me plants have ceased bloom- 
remove them into a shed where they can just be l^t from Jrost and damp, 
If^thhold water, nearly wholly, for about three weeks. Tuen cut in the shoots so 
as to leave two buds on each, and so as to have a nice shaped head for next season. 
After pruning place each plant where it can have about fiQ^ of warmth, and when 
the buds bres^ re-pot it, and raise the temperature to 65^. A moist temperature is 
be^ and the plant delights in shade ; full sun and dry wind, are destructive to it at 
any time, avoid these. When the new wood has pushed from six to nine inches, 
stop them by pinching away the leads. This throws strength into them, and by 
July the plants may be removed into a greenhouse, or other sheltered place out of 
doors, in order to get the new hardened and perfected properly. By the begiiming 
of September place <sie plant Into the ffircing-bouse, it wiB soon push bhx>m ; ana 
once a month after introduce others, so that vou will have a succession ibr several 
months. The plants become hahituated to hlqom at the same period in successive 
seasons* If you there^e have them duly treated each aeasony they will anSFur 
every expectation. We have seen the Luculia in bloom from tha he^nning of 
SeptemlMT to the end of March. 

CoxoMEAaTRRB AS STAKDAitos.— lu youT Marine fyf last peeember 

you inserted a Ust of beauti^ winter berry-hearing shrubs and frees ^< 3 ^ jindoyrs, 
flower-gardens near dwellings, Ac. Gotooea^rs were iDdlnde<L I have some trees 
of them on my lawn, which are from three to fpor yards hid. They at)e 
stemmed, about a yard high, and branches, pyramid-formed, to the y^ry top. The 
branches fail veij gracefu^y down to the grass, covered with white flowers in 
summer, and loaded with nd red herries thronghout winter and spring. Thoj* 
arc jeasUs; trained to Stapdardi* fpd ^wi^ldly. flhe kinds I h^ve arq Cqjtor 
neaeter mmrophylia* graniltSt aSms, and frmida. 

I have two DiaBts an a ihruh bolder, wiitn three yards hlghi and a larsie 
uniform spreamug head. They have a pretty effect, growiughehmdsome dwarfer 
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evergreen in front, and a row of spruce firs behind ; the rich coloured berries appear 
beautifra,— J?. N. Smemt. 

HvAcnmn. (£. If, S'.)—! should feel obliged by your opinion on the Allowing 
suliject in your next Number. 

I have a lot pf Hyacinths in TOts, and many of them are throwing up ofibhootS. 
Ought I to remove tnem by cutting them ofi; or will they weaken tlm one bloom if 
allowed to remain. [The number of its blossoms is determined, and will expand 
(barring accident}, but the lar^ development of the petals can be promoted by the 
greater sup^y of nutriment if you retain the offoets, you expend upon them what 
ofrierwfse emid^ed would contribute to the increased of the blossoms.*] 

Pbesebvino Dahlia Roots. (A Subecriber,)^After the frost cutoff the ibliage 
and flowers, I immediately cut the tops off to about fonr inches from the mx>un^ and 
ratsed the roots a little with a fork to prevent them pushing shoots, ana put a little 
soil over the roots. About a week afterwards 1 dug them up, placing them in the 
son, taking them in. Two or three days after the weather be^me frosty and frggy, 
they were then put into a tub, covered with straw, and so remained ; in a few days 
the weather becoming mild. I placed them in the sun as before ; decay nowjappeared, 
and as they did not improve after a time they Were pnt into a box in the jutchen, 
and now (January Snd) all are dead. 

I shall be glad to know where I have erred. Likewise give me the names of 
eighteen varieties of self-colonred and edged Dahlias that are good and constant. 
Also twelve of the fancy class. [Plant your Dahlias early in order to have the main 
stem well ripened at the early part bf autumn. When frost is expected let the wiAin 
stem be protected, with a cone of dry chaff, dry ashes, dnst, chopped straw, or dry 
leaves, eight or more inches high, covering it with a sprinkling of soil to prevent it 
being blown away. This preserves the crown of the root from injury by frost 
When soil only is heaped up around the stem, it often becomes wet and a strong 
frost occniring, it tends to the main stem and crown of the root being damaged 
fatally, though it may not be frilly apparent for some weeks after ; the more unripe 
the main stem is, the greater its liability to be injured. As soon as the tops are 
destroyed by frost, cut them down, so that the main stem (with some of its side 
ones shortened) is left half a yard, or more, long from the crown of the root. Have 
the roots taken up at once, and if a small portion of soil adheres to them, let it 
remain. Remove the roots into a plant-house or pit, where thece is a gentle heat, 
place the roots apart from each other, and get the stems dry as soon as can properly 
be done. In two or three weeks the tops may be cnt off to abont two or three inches 
from the crown. With such treatment we have not lost more than one out of an 
hundred roots during many successive years. We repeat plant early, get the main 
stem widl hardened, preserve it from being operated u^n by frost, and sJlow a long 
stem to remain at the first cutting of the tops, that there may be means for evapora- 
tion, and dry the stem in a plant structure where there is a gentle heat Afterwards 
keep from frost and damp, and not a root will perish. List of names in our next] 
Tbopmolvu Lomm anum.— T his beautiful Tropsolnm is worthy of a place m 
every collection where plants are required for winter flowering. Out of all our 
collecfion fof creepers, this is by fiir the most showy at this season of the year. I 
have ten fine specimen plants of it, which have been a complete mass of flowers ever 
since the middle of October last. As it does not produce s^s flreely, it is advisable 
to propagate it by enttmgs, which should be selected in June or early in July. I 
altrays place single cntuugs in small pots filled with sand, and plunge them in a 
litde bottom heat As soon as they are well rooted, 1 pot them into 6-inch pots, and 
place tbm in the greenhouse. With proper treatment, they will be ready to receive 
tb«ir fhml jhift into 12-inch pots about the end of Angnst using soil composed of 
equal portions of sandy loam and peat, with tbmonghly-deaomposed horse-manure 
and a quantity of gooa sharp sand, to keep the compost porons. After this final 
shift, 1 place a wire trellis to each plant, firmly securing it to the pot They are 
then placed in the stove, and, as soon as the plants commence rapid grow^ every 
riioot is carefrilly trained, so as to cover die trellis regularly over. By the end of 
September this is comidete, and the plants will be showing hundred of l^ht orange 
fioweif . As soon as the blosBoms frilly einMd, the {dants mky be removed to the 
conservatory or greenhouse, where they win oontbne to prodnce a suooewion of 
flowers for a long thiie.— 5. LUI^fiSUr-^Gairdmtri ChrtmUU, 





APRIL, 1852. 



1. BEGONIA MARTIANA. 

2. CAMPANULA VIDALLII. 

Now hazel catkins, and the bursting buds 
Of the fresh willow, whispered Spbing is coming ; 

And bullfinches forth flitting from the woods, 

With their rich silver voices ; and the humming 

Of a new-waked bee that passed ; and broods 
Of ever-dancing gnats again consuming, 

In pleasant sunlight, their re-given time ; 

And the germs swelling in the red shoots of the lime. 

All these were tell-tales of far brighter hours 
That had been, and again were on their way ; 

The breaking forth of green things and of flowers 
From earth’s breast ; from bank and quickening spray 

Dews, buds, and blossoms, and in woodland bowers, 
Fragrant and fresh, full many a sweet bird’s lay, 
Sending abroad from the exultant spring. 

To every living heart a gladsome welcoming.” 

Not worlds on worlds in phalanx deep 
Need we to prove a God is here ; 

The DAISY, too, fresh from winter’s sleep, 

Tells of Hb hand in lines as clear. 

For who but He who arch’d the skies. 

And pours the day-spring’s living flood, 

Wondrous alike in dl He tries, 

Could rear the daisy’s rosy bud ? 
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Mould its green cup, its wiry stem ; 

Its fring^ border nicely spin, 

And cut de gold-embossed gem 
Tliat, eet in silver, gleams within ? 

“ And fling it, unrestrain’d and free, 

O'er hill, and dale, and desert sod, 

That man, where’er he walks, may see 
In every step, the stamp of God.” 

1. Begonia Martiana. 

The entire tribe of Begonias is a very interesting one. Most of 
them are very free bloomers, > and some of them have immense 
branching panicles of semi-transparent flowers. They bloom generally 
in winter and spring, and require to be cultivated in the stove, where 
they display their lovely delicate flowers, producing a charming appear- 
ance, more particularly so at the seasons when flowers are especially 
valuable. The species we have figured does not require the tempe- 
rature of a hothouse, but flourishes and blooms freely when grown in 
the GREENHOUSE, OF PIT- FRAME, where it forms a charming ornament ; 
and by potting, and startitig plants in the hot-bed at successive times, 
it may be had in bloom all the year. It is a l/ederous-rooted peren<» 
nial, the top dying down after having done blooming : water must then 
be gradually lessened, to allow the roots to have a season of rest. It 
grows about two to two-and-a-lialf feet high, forming a neat plant, and 
is easy of cultivation. The blossoms are often larger than those from 
w'hich our figure is taken, and are delicately handsome. It succeeds 
admirably, too, in a dwelling-room window, where, as well as in every 
greenhouse, it merits a place. 

2. Campanula Vidallh. 

This charming graceful flowering plant was discovered at Flores, one 
of the Azorean Islands, and seeds were sent to England in 1850. Wo 
first saw the plant in bloom in the establisliment of Messrs. Osborn 
and Sons, of Fulham. It is a “ half-shrubby ’* plant, which produces 
several branches, each of which rises about tw'o feet high, terminating 
in a }xinicled-spike of fine drooping flowers, which are very ornamental. 
Its graceful habit an<l free-blooming character render it a very valuable 
plant for the flower-garden. It succeeds well, too, when grown in pots, 
and is ornamental for the greenhouse in summer. It is easy of culti- 
vation, raised readily from seed, and thus a stock of young plants may 
be raised every year. It requires a little protection during winter, 
from the severest weather. It ought to be grown in every garden, 
contrasting beautifully with the rich colours of other flowers. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Araucaria columnaris. The Pillared. — (Synonyraes, Dom- 
beya columnaris ; Arauc iiia Cookii.) — A native of New Caledonia, 
where Mr. Moore, of the Botanic Garden, Sydney, recently discovered 
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it, and has introduced it into England. There is a superb figure of it 
in the Botanical Magazine, Fig. 4635, and the following remarks are 
recorded relative to this fine species. To Captain Cook, the great 
circumnavigator, in his second voyage, however, is due the first dis- 
covery of this Araucaria, in the little islands of New Caledonia. On 
one of the western small isles was an elevation like a tower ; and over 
a low neck of land, within the isle, were seen many other elevations, 
resembling the masts of a fleet of ships.” And again, ‘‘a few days 
after, as we drew near Cape Coronation, we saw in a valley to the 
south of it a vast number of those elevated objects before mentioned ; 
and some low land under the foreland was covered with them. We 
could not agree in our opinions of what they were. I supposed them 
to be a singular sort of trees, being too numerous to resemble anything 
else ; and a great deal of smoke kept rising all the day from amongst 
those near the Cape. Our philosophers were of opinion that this was 
the smoke of some internal and perpetual fire. My representing to 
them that there was no smoke in the morning would have been of no 
avail had not this internal fire gone out before night, and no more 
smoke been seen after. They were still more positive that the eleva- 
tions were pillars of basaltes, like those which compose the Giants’ 
Causeway, in Ireland. nearing the island a few days after, every 
one was satisfied they v ere trees, except our philosophers, who still 
maintained they were basaltes.” To the commander “ they had much 
the appearance of tall pines, which led to my giving that name to the 
island.” At length Captain Cook landed, accompanied along with the 
Botanists. “ We found the tall trees to be a kind of spruce pine, very 
proper for spar‘d, of which w^e were in want. On this little isle were 
some which measured twenty inches in diameter, and from sixty to 
seventy feet high. My carpenter, who was a mast-maker, vas of 
opinion that these trees would make exceedingly good masts.” The 
wood is white, close-grained, tough, and light. It appears, no perfect 
cones were found by the party. It is said ‘‘ the first tree of this, 
noticed by Captain Cook (in 1774), as elevated like a tow^er, still 
(1850) stands, and is in a flourishini? condition. Its appearance now 
is exactly that of a well-proportioned factory chimney, of great height.” 
Til#" young plants at the Eoyal Gardens of Kew grow very freely, in 
light loam and leaf mould. This Aiaucaria slmots out its branches 
like all other pines, with this difibrence, that the branches of these are 
much smaller and shorter, so that the knots become nothing when the 
tree is wrought for use. Captain Cook observes further, that the 
largest of the trees he saw had the smallest and shortest branches, and 
were crowned, as it were, at tlie top, by a spreading branch of slioots, 
forming quite a wide bush. The young leaves are about a quarter of 
an inch long, laying rather close to the stem, and the shoot clothed 
with its leaves is about one-third of an inch through, being the thick- 
ness of a strong goose-quill. Each branching head has ten or t>^clve 
of these shoots. The cones are about fi\e inches long, and nearly as 
broad, of a brown colour. They are produced tenuiiial on tlic shoots. 
It is a highly interesting, handsome, evergreen tree. 
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BrLLBERGiA THYRSoiDEA. — A perennial “ Pine-apple”-like plant 
from Brazil ; the leaves are not mealy, but of a bright green. The 
head of flowers is about six inches long, and three across. The bracts 
and flowers are of a rich crimson colour, very showy. It has bloomed 
in the stove at the Pine- Apple Place Nursery. (Figured in Paxton* s 
Flower Garden^ 74.) 

Chcenostoma linifolium. Flax-leaved. (Synonym, C. fasci- 
culatum.) From the Cape of Good Hope. It is a small growing 
shrub, very neat, and blooms profusely. The flowers are produced in 
terminal racemes, each blossom has a narrow tube nearly an inch long, 
the five parted limb (top of flower) is nearly half an inch across. 
They are white, with a yellow-mouthed tube. Seed sown, &c., the 
plant can be cultivated in all respects as a tender annual, and succeeds 
well under such treatment. 

Commelyna scabra. N. O. Spider-worts. — It is a half-hardy, 
perennial plant, discovered in the north of Mexico, by Mr. Hartweg. 
It forms a tuft of straggling stems variegated with red. The flowers 
are terminal, eight to ten together ; each blossom an inch across, of a 
purplish-brown colour. It does very well out of doors, in the border, 
in summer, but must be protected in winter. 

Cynoches aureum. The Golden Swan Orchis. — A stove 
Orchideous Epiphyte, from Central America, introduced into England 
by Mr. Skinner. The flowers are produced in a close raceme of eight 
to ten inches long ; each flower being three inches across, of a pale 
clear yellow. (Figured in Paxton* s Flower Garden, 75.) 

Eciieverria retusa. N. O. Ilouse-lecks. — Mr. Hartweg col- 
lected seeds of this fine species in Mexico. It is a lialf-shrubby plant, 
flesliy leaves, and grows from one to two feet high. The flower stem 
is from nine inches to a foot long, bearing at its summit a compact 
panicle of handsome crim-son flowers, covered with a delicate bloom, 
and orange-coloured inside. Each blossom is nearly an inch long, ami 
half that across. This tribe blooms freely through wdriter, from No- 
vember to April, either in the greenhouse or room window, flourishing 
in a light mixture of sandy loam with leaf mould, and plenty of sand. 
(Figured in Paxton's Flower Garden, 73.) 

EcHINOCACTUS RIIODOPHTHALMUS, VAR. ELLIPTICDS. ReD-EYED. 
— The trunk is almost conical, tapering at each end. The spines are 
an inch and a-half long, of a reddish colour. The flowers are produced 
at the summit, of a rosy -pink colour ; each being nearly three inches 
across. In the Kew Collection. (Figured in Bot, Mag., 4634.) 

Eucalyptus coccifera. Coccus-beartng Gum-tree. — A native 
of Van Diemen’s Land, growing there on the mountains. There is a 
tree of it in the nursery of Messrs. Veitch, twenty feet high, having a 
very graceful appearance, and endures the open air uninjured. Jt 
blooms freely, trained against ^ wall, at the end of summer in the 
Iloyal Gardens of Kew. The leaves are lance-shaped, three inches 
long. The flowers are ornamented by very numerous yellow stamens, 
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and produced in terminal many-flowered corymbous heads. Each 
blossoman inch across. (Figured in Bot, Mdg.^ 4637.) 

Lilium sinicum. The Chinese Lily. — Mr. Fortune sent bulbs 
of it from China to Messrs. Standish and Noble, of Bagshot, in 1 850. 
It requires to be grOwn in the greenhouse. Flower stem a foot high, 
bearing two or three small scarlet flowers. 

Olearia Gunniana. — A moderate-sized evergreen bushy shrub, 
from Van Diemen’s Land. A plant is trained against an open wall, in 
the Royal Gardens of Kew, where it flourislies and blooms copiously 
towards the end of summer and autumn. The leaves are small, some- 
thing like those of some of the Ceanothuses. The flowers are white, 
with a yellow centre, daisy-like in size and form. It is a charming 
plant for a wall, or open ground in a warm situation, and very showy 
when in bloom. It succeeds well, too, in tlie greenhouse. (Figured 
in Bot, Mag,^ 4638.) 

OxYANTHus TUBiFLORus. Long-flowered. N. O. Rubiaccm- 
(Syn. Gardenia iubiflora ,) — A moderate-sized stove shrub from Sierra 
Leone. It has been for many years in the Royal Gardens of Kew. 
Leaves five indies long, broad. Flowers produced in terminal heads, 
six to eight togetlier. I'he tube of each blossom is six inches long, 
about as thick as a wheat straw, the end terminating in a five divided 
limb, of narrow segments, the flower when expanded being two inches 
across : at first they are white, and chanere to a yellow white. (Figured 
in Bot, Mag.^ 4636.) 

Sopiironite cernua. — The plants belonging to this Orchid genus 
are found on old trees in Brazil, nestling among moss. They are 
of small size, but in bloom are very pretty. The above species has 
small flowers, an inch across, of a brilliant scarlet colour, with a yellow 
lip. 

S. GRAN diflora. — The flowers are of a bright scarlet, or cinnabar 
colour, with a yellow lip. Each blossom is three inches across ; very 
showy. 

S. violacea. — Discovered in the Organ Mountains of Brazil. 
Flowers of a violet colour. 

S. ptehocarpa. — The flowers are produced in terminal racemes, of 
three in each. A blossom is an inch across, of a rosy -purple colour. 
(^Paxtons Flower Garden.) 

Viola pyroljefolia* Pyrola-leaved Violet. — This is the 
yellow-flowered violet which Messrs. Veitch sent out a year ago, under 
the name Viola lutea. No doubt they did not know it had previously 
been discovered, and named by Poiret, Viola pyrolsefolia. Messrs, 
Veitch’s collector found it in Patagonia. It has been discovered in 
Chili, as well as the Straits of Magellan, and had been named by 
Cavanilles, V. maculata ; by Dombey, V. glandulosa ; and by Com- 
inerson, V. lutea megaphyllos. It is a beautiful flowering haidy 
herbaceous perennial plant. 
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ROSE PRUNING, &c. 

nr MB. H. STILLWELL, OF PINE APPLE NURSERY, EDOEWARE BOAl>, LONDON. 

(^Continued from page 31.) 

In your last Number I noticed the best or proper time for pruning 
Roses generally. I shall here notice the best way how to manage or 
prune some of the yellow-flowering kinds. Under this liead I shall 
notice the following : — 

1. Double-yellow Scotch. 

2. Harrison’s yellow. 

3. The Persian yellow. 

4. Austrian. 

5. Liitea, the yellow Bank.sia. 

The above kinds, as well as many others I could mention, very much 
dislike the knife. The best time to prune or cut back some of these is 
as follows : — 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, should be cut back as soon as out of flower in 
summer. By this method we shall get well supplied with new wood for 
the next season. Leave the thinning out until the following February. 
No. 5 at this time must be well thinned out (leaving too much wood 
is against the flowering of this Rose), and neatly nailed or tied, as cir- 
cumstances may require. Cutting back is not necessary for this rose. 
Why I mentioned nailing or tying it, is because we find the Rose 
against the house or out-buildings generally; 


CULTURE OF THE CAMELLIA. 

BY MR. H. STILLWELL, OF PINE APPLE NURSERY, EDOEWARE ROAD, LONDON. 

Noticing that a correspondent, in the March Number, requests in- 
formation on this noble tribe of plants, I forward the following prac- 
tical remarks, hoping they will prove serviceable. 

The culture commencing from March , — We consider the plants now 
to be in full bloom, in a cool-house. Examine your plants daily to see 
if they require watering, as we now have increasing warmth from the 
sun. The plants, too, will require more attention, as to air, &e. As 
soon as they have done flowering, go through the whole of them, and 
with your knife cut away all ugly branches, taking care to fonn your 
plants neat and compact. After this is done, let re- potting be your 
next consideration. Shift those that require it into larger pots, and 
keep your plants in a growing state, placing them in a cool-house, or 
pit, as is most convenient to the grower, taking care to break the plants 
gently. Keep your plants here until you see they have completed their 
new shoots in growth, uhich you will .wee by the terminal buds. The 
next thing to be attended to is the situation where they are to be placed 
in the open air. It must be where they will be shaded from the heat of 
the raid-day sun ; here they may remain till some time in September, 
that time, of course, \>ill depend upon the state of the weather. When 
you bring them in, place them in a cool-house or pit, as they want only 
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just to be kept from severe frost and excess of wet. Each year the 
plants require the same course of treatment, and no part of it requires 
more care than the pruning. 

The compost used for the successful growth of the Camellia, we 
find, from some persons, vary very much. The following always 
answers admirably. Three parts good brown loam, one part peat soil, 
with a small portion of good sand, well mixed together, and having a 
liberal drainage. 


CULTURE OF THE PHAIUS TRIBE OF PLANTS. 

BV MR, JOHN WILLIAMS, OF HATCHAM HOUSE GARBEKS. 

This fine and interesting tribe of stove plant comprises several most 
singularly beautiful productions from China, some of which have long 
been inhabitants of our stoves, under the name of Limodonims, then 
Bletias, but now Phaius. We nevertheless frequently witness unsuc- 
cessful attempts to cultivate this plant, so as to ensure a fine show of its 
singular and beautiful flowers. When properly managed, few plants 
present a more gay appearance when in flower. We have here one 
plant, of P. granrfiflora, in a pot twelve inches in diameter, which in 
November last, threw up nine stems, four feet long, each of which 
continued for three montiis to unfold a succession of its lovely 
flowers ; we therefore flatter ourselves that we have been tolerably suc- 
cessful, and, consequently, venture to offer, for the consideration of 
your readers and inquirers, a few observations thereon ; not, however, 
presuming to have it thought that no other method would be equally 
successful. The plant in question is one with many others (when 
growing in the limited space of a flower-pot), that may be greatly in- 
jured by being over-abundantly watered ; any plants producing abun- 
dance of roots naturally suggests tlie idea of requiring abundance of 
food : but here it becomes the duty of the cultivator to inquire what 
that food should be. Water is, with undoubted propriety, considered 
to be the medium tlirough which plants are supplied with food, and is 
generally applied with a liberal hand to such as are provided with 
abundance of roots : with the Bletia Tankervillise we may easily err ; 
for although, as long as the soil is open, and the pots well drainea, a 
liberal supply of this element may be reipiired, yet when the plants 
have attained about the maximum of their growth, the pots will have 
become crowded with roots to such a degree as will very materially 
interrupt the passage of water tlirough them : such being the case, 
water more sparingly, so as not to keep tlie roots in a constant state of 
saturation, and, on the other hand, not suffering them to become abso- 
lutely dry ; for though the plant is so tenacious of life as to be able to 
live for a considerable time in either of those extremes, to succeed cre- 
ditably, both must be avoided. The compost we use consists of equal 
parts of brown, strong loam, peat, and leaf mould, with a moderate 
portion of broken pot. Potting is regulated by the season of flowering, 
and may be performed immediately after tlie flowers are gone, when 
they are potted with balls entire ; but w hen the plants are to be divided, 
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it is better deferred until the young offsets have emitted their roots a 
few inches ; they may then be careftilly separated from the parent, and 
potted in pots of a smaller size. We have recovered unhealthy plants 
by shaking them out of the pot, and washing every particle of soil from 
the roots, repotting them in the compost above named. 


POINSETTIA PULCHERRIMA. 

BY AN ADMIRER. 

This noble flowering plant is fully deserving the most earnest attention 
and careful management, in order that it may be so grown as to produce 
its flowers as perfect in our stoves as those grown at Philadelphia, 
where, it is stated, the beautiful scarlet whorls of bractse which termi- 
nate the branches measure as much as twenty inches across, and are 
equal in colour to the finest tints of Rosa Sinensis, 

It is decidedly a splendid feature among our ornamental winter 
blooming plants, and, from its habit, we feel confident it may be culti- 
vated with the application of the common treatment given to stove 
plants. It must be kept in rather a close moist atmosphere in the 
stove, along uith otJier tender plants, all of which are now and then 
syringed over when the weather is fine, in order to prevent the attacks 
of insects or the accumulation of filth. In the day, if fine, a free cir- 
culation of air is kept up ; and at night the temperature of the house 
averages from 65 to 70 degrees. The soil lused, and which seems to 
suit well. Is very sandy loam ; in potting, care is taken to ensure a 
good drainage, and as soon as the roots reach the inside surface of the 
pot, an additional shift is immediately given, so that the growth is never 
checked, and the plant in consequence is kept continually progressing. 
It requires a great supply of water at the roots. Plants procured in 
spring will furnish noble specimens for next autumn or winter’s 
bloom ; and a plant now cut down will supply cuttings which arc 
easily struck in heat, and a stock of young plants for later bloom will 
be obtained. The large heads of rich crimson flowers are now in much 
request in London, and are fine ornaments in the dining and drawing- 
rooms, &c. Also the smaller sized specimens are taken to the assem- 
blies by visitors. 


PROPAGATING TREE PEONIES. 

BY A traveller IN CHINA. 

I OBSERVE an inquirer has recently asked for instructions on this par- 
ticular, and having resided in China for seven years (returning to 
England two years ago), I have seen a great deal of these plants pro- 
pagated by the Chinese, and the following modes are adopted, with 
burprising success ; not more than one in a hundred ever fails. 

Ry Seeds.-— T hese are often obtained very perfect, and to some 
extent seedlings are raised, sowing them in pots, and transplanting into 
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the open ground to bloom, but this is not so generally practised as are 
the following methods. 

By Suckers. — When suckers are produced by an old plant, the earth 
is carefully removed from about its roots, which are laid bare till the 
whole of the union of the sucker with the parent root is uncovered. 
They are then separated, but the wound of the whole plant is suffered 
to remain exposed for a day or two till its surface dries ; dry earth is 
then placed about it, and care is taken that no moisture is applied for 
the space of a fortnight afterwards. The young sucker is enwrapped in 
fresh leaves, in which state it is kept till the lower end becomes 
shrivelled, and so much contracted, that the two opposite sides touch 
each other. It is then planted in rich earth, which is rather dry than 
otherwise, and kept well shaded till it has rooted ; care being taken to 
guard it from frost. 

By Splitting. — When the operation of splitting the stem is per- 
formed, an old plant is selected, and its stem is regularly slit into four 
or six equal portions, from the top to the very bottom among the roots ; 
the divisions of the stem are kept apart until the wounds begin to dry, 
when the middle of the stein is filled with a sort of plaster, made with 
mortar and rich earth, among which is mixed fat and a small quantity 
of sulphur. The plant so prepared is suffered to remain till the autumn, 
when each division is fit be separated, with the portion of the root 
belonging to it. 

Grafting is practised on the roots of the more common Moutans ; 
when this is attempted, the root of the stock is laid bare during some 
weeks, to the depth of three or four inches ; just before the autumn 
shoot is made, the earth is again heaped about the root, and soon after- 
wards, when tlie sap apfiears in full motion, the operation is performed. 
This is done in the way we call crown grafting. A kiinl of clay made 
with rich mould, formed into a sort of mortar with the expressed juice 
of Herbaceous Papony roots, is then applied about the scion and stock. 
The plant is afterwaids shaded from the sun, and protected from frost 
during winter ; and when tlie spring arrives, it is left to take its chance. 
If the scion ever pushes, all danger of losing it is past. 


ORNAMENTAL CLIMBING PLANTS FOR THE FLOWER 

GARDEN. 

BY A SOUTUERN FLOWER GARDENER. 

Three years ago I had to thin a plantation of forest trees, and a number 
of Spruce Firs were cut down. The neatest formed tops of about 
sixty I had taken off from three to six feet long, and they were placed 
in an open dry shed, where the leaves giadnally perished and dropped 
oft'. My object in making such a selection was, that when the leaves 
were all dropped off, I u anted to have climbing and trailing plants to 
run over the framework of these denuded trees. All the bark uas 
stripped off, so that they had a neat and unique appearance : the 
side branches were left entire, and there being several tiers of these, 
retaining all their slender branchlets, they formed a novel and neat 
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appearance; they were painted green. I raised a number of the 
best Climbers, which by the end of May were strong and healthy. 
The plants I had provided, which were raised by seeds, by sowing 
early were strong, and about the first day of May, I turned out of 
pots fine plants of the following named. They flourished abundantly, 
bloomed profusely, and each tier of branches was quite covered over 
with the plants, and their beautiful flowers From the ends of the 
branches a number of shoots hung pendant, and had a pretty appear- 
ance. These Climbing ornaments ere placed in circular beds ; some 
of them had only one plant in each, whilst others in larger circles had 
one in the centre, and the re.st of the bed filled with the usual kinds of 
showy flowers, as Geraniums, Calceolarias, Cupheas, Fuchsias, 

The flower-garden is oval, of half an acre, and a gravel- walk around. 
At the outer side of this walk there is a piece of grass two yards broad, 
which has circular and other formed beds, and in some of these beds 
the Climbers were arranged. They had a very pretty eft’ect, and eacli 
tier of branches being shorter than the one below it, up to the summit, 
rendered them particulaily ornamental. Their height varied in pro- 
portion to tlie size of the bed ; the largest bed had the tallest tree 
framework, and tlie lesser ones in propoition. Having some cold pit- 
franie«, which are kept dry in winter, 1 raised seedling plants in August, 
and potted them off three or four into a |)ot. I kept them through 
winter : they are fine by the turning-out time, and extend in proportion, 
producing a profusion of bloom, which, in some instances, literally 
cover the support with flowers. 

My Climbers consisted of the following plants, Maurandia Bar- 
clayana, and the variety llosea. Kccremocarpus scabra, Lophospermum 
maculata, Ilendersonii, and Clift onii, Convolvulus major, striatiflora, 
bicolor, and elegans, Tropaeoluin Lobbianuin, Canariense, Moritzianuin, 
pentaphyllum, tricolorum, and in a shady place the speciosum, Srypan- 
thus elegans, Thunbergia alata alba, and aurantiaca: the situation near 
the conservatory being w^arin, these flourished admirably. A strong 
branchy plant of Passiflora caerulea, also a similar one of Soil} a hete- 
rophylla, Solanum jasminoides. Clematis Sieboldii, two plants at each 
place. All the above being strong plants, and giown in well>enriched 
fresh loam, upon a dry bottom, flourished most admirably. Similar 
plants trained, and suitably placed in the interior part of a flower- 
garden will always have a pretty eflect, and break tlie monotony which 
often prevails. 


TRFE CARNATION. 

Rich ill a thousand beauteous dyes, 

The sweet Carnation stood.’’ 

“ Let yon admir’d Carnation own. 

Not all was meant for raiment, or for food ; 

Not all for needful use alone ; 

There wdiile the seeds of future blossoms dwell, 

*Tis colour’d for the sight, perfum’d to please the smell.” 
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Dianthus CAUYorayjLLus, var. fruticosa. The Shrubby Ci-ove 
Carnation. — The generic name “Dianthus’* is derived from diosj 
divine ; and anthus^ flower. “ Divine-flower,” or, as some ancient writers 
term it, “ Jove's Flower.” It is now made the emblem of “ lively and 
pure affection.” The Carnation was a flower in high estimation in 
Queen Elizabeth’s time, and was often celebrated by the poets of her 
day. Spenser, who was remarkable for his care in retaining the old 
manner of spelling, calls them Coronations, probably because they 
were specially used on these occasions, and from hence the name 
“ Carnation ” is a corruption. Some writers are of opinion they were 
called “ Carnation” after a fieali colour^ which was so distinguished; 
whilst others affirm that “ that colour was so named from the lint of 
the “ Carnation flower.” 

“ Carnation’d like a sleeping infant’s cheek.” — Lord Byron. 

Tlie name of Clove was given from the perfume being similar to 
that of the “ spice ” so called, and the flower was, on that account, 
frequently used to flavour dainty dishes, as well as liquors. 

The Clove Carnatiou was held in esteem as early as the time of 
Augustus Caesar, at which lime flowers were esteemed one of the 
luxuries of the Romans, who seldom sat at their meals without wearing 
chaplets of fragrant blossoms, and as novelty has ever had its charms, 
a new flower possessing a ‘picy fragrance would naturally excite con- 
siderable attention, for it appears the Romans had discoveied the Clove 
(luring this reign in Cantabri, in Spain, and from thence it was con* 
veyed to Rome. 

Tlie Clove Carnation was cultivated in England five hundred years 
ago, for during the reign of Edward III., it was used to give a spicy 
flavour to the ale and wine served at the Royal table, from which this 
flower derived the luxme of “ Sops in Wine.” From that time to the 
present it has been one of the most esteemed flower-garden ornaments. 

The exact time when tl^e Tree Carnation (or the Winter 
Blooming) was produced we have not discovered, but there is no 
doubt of its being the progeny of a “ Clove Carnation.” Tlie first 
having a shrubby habit, had large flower^ of a rich crimson-red colour, 
and was considered an essential iii the stoves and greeuiiouses of the 
wealthy in England during the List century. Another Tree Carnadon 
had liming this period made its appearance, having a light ground 
with rosy-red stripes. But our Florists recently have turned their 
attention to hybridizing with the previous kinds, especially the Florists 
of the Continent, a most charming race of beautiful varieties have been 
raised, not only having very distinctive colours, but being deliciously 
fragrant^ equal in perlume to the original Clove-scented. They are of 
desiiable habit, bloom freely, and flower during tlie entire winter ; 
as by proper treatment they can be had in bloom at other seasons, they 
are valuable acquisitions for the stove, greenhouse, parlour- window, 
&c., and are excellent additions for bouquets and similar purposes. 

Rather an extensive number of them have been brought over into our 
own country from the Continent during the last twDjears ; a descriptive 
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list of the best we annex below, plants of which may be obtained of 
the Nurserymen and Florists. 

They are easy of cultivation, cuttings striking freely. The best time 
is from the beginning of March to the end of April, and such being 
potted off singly, and duly encouraged in growth, make fine plants to 
bloom through the following winter and spring. Cuttings should be 
obtained that are in a growing state, and it is advisable to place the 
plants from which cuttings are wanted at the early part of March in a 
warmer temperature, in order to push the shoots a little. Each cutting 
must be cut tJirough close below a joint, and the stronger they are 
the more successfully they strike root. A mixture of fine sifted loam, 
and silver sand, equal parts, is suitable for striking in, having the pot 
about half full of liroken crock, &c. When plants have shoots suitable 
for cuttings, they may be readily struck at any other season. They 
should be placed in a frame where there is a slight bottom heat, or be 
similarly assisted in striking. 

The plant blooms well when grown in two parts good fresli loam, 
and one part in equal portions of welbdecomposed cow-dung and leaf- 
mould, with a liberal sprinkling of silver sand, and small pieces of 
charcoal, also liaving a good drainage of broken pot and chopped turf 
over it. During summer the plants must be placed in the open ground, 
where they can be shaded from mid-day sun, and where they will 
have a free air ; also to have a bed of ashes to plunge the pots in half 
their depth. Thus placed, they will require regular supplies of soft 
water, and when the young plants are about six inches high, cut off the 
leading shoots, which will induce the production of laterals, by which 
means the plants will be bushy, and by similar attention onwards they 
may be furnished from the bottom to the final summit with blooming 
shoots. Repotting must be done as the state of the plants require 
additional root room. Thus duly attended to, by the end of summer 
the plants will be furnished with a desirable supply of blooming buds, 
a weakly plant should not be allowed to retain more than its strength 
indicates, or it will soon perish. Before frost occurs, the plants must 
be taken in ; such as are wanted to bloom first be placed in the green- 
house, and others into a cold-pit frame, or similar j>laoc of protection, 
and be introduced into the greenhouse at subseq»ient stages, if an ex- 
tended period of bloom is desired. 

The following varieties merit a place in every establisliment : — 

Attila, white and scarlet, flake. 

Belle Zora, salmon, striped and mottled vith crimson. 

Cassandra, bright cherry crimson. 

Gertrude, white and lavender, mottled. 

Incomparable, deep rose, striped with ciimson. 

Isis, salmon and white, mottled. 

Jupiter, bright crimson. 

L’Eiichariteresse, rose. 

La Sermi, blush white and rose, mottled. 

La Vestale, scarlet. 

Le Zephyr, purple. 
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Madonna, blush, striped and spotted with crimson. 
Nonpariel, blush white. 

Proserpine, deep crimson. 

Punctata, rose and carmine. 

The Baron, white, mottled with rose on the edge. 
Tour Pouce, blush rose stripes. 

Union, crimson, mottled with white. 


DWARF PHLOXES FOR EARLY ORNAMENT IN THE 
GREENHOUSE OR SITTING-ROOM. 

BY ELBEN. 

The hybridising of Phloxes has been most satisfactory in rewarding 
the necessary care in experiments. What might be the effect of insti- 
tuting some similar experiments on that dazzling beauty, the annual 
Phlox Drummondii^ patience and skill only can determine. To secure 
permanent and choice varieties of this is very desirable, and a perennial 
hybrid of such a partial parentage is quite a triumph in that of P, 
depcndens. There are some of its natural seedlings of singular beauty 
in the collections of our florists ; while others, probably still more 
perfect, could be produced through the many curious processes well 
known to the skilfiil exp(‘iiinenter. 

These humbler Phloxes are, by the way, admirably adapted to parlour 
and in-door cultivation. A sod of P, suhulata^ var. niveay in a frozen 
condition, and another similar piece of P. stolonifera, were potted in 
some good light soil towards the end of December last, and kept in a 
room at the average temperature of 55° Fahr. In about six weeks 
they began to flower profusely, and formed very pretty objects, re- 
quiring no other attention than a plentiful supply of water, and as 
much light and sun as was convenient. When deprived of the direct 
influence of the sun, a singular effect was produced; the fine rosy 
crimson of the blossoms of the latter were changed into a variegated 
purple hue. This little species, the stoloniferay is well known in almost 
every garden as a desirable spring flower ; it is equally capable of 
gracing with beauty the windows of our sitting-rooms in winter. The 
sm>wy blossoms of nivea are equally attractive. Doubtless P. y^oata 
Lutuiiiana would do equally as well ; and P. divaricata, with its 
beautiful light blue flowers, would be very elegant when growing in so 
early a season of the year. Also the P. subulatay and P. Nuttalliiy a 
pale flesh colour with red eye, both being very pretty. The P. pros- 
tratUy too, with lilac flowers, is very neat, and being very early, renders 
it doubly valuable. Hybrids of these creeping and trailing kinds should 
be attempted, and the result would amply repay for every attention. 

There can be no reason why all these dwarf sorts may not be so cul- 
tivated ; and were they arranged, for instance, along the front lights of 
a greenhouse of ordinary temperature, they would furnish a most 
abundant bloom, to aid in making up bouquets, when flow'^ers are so 
much needed, and often so scarce. Many of the out-door garden 
floNvers are thus peculiarly fitted to add a grace and an effect to the 
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more tender and delicate ; but as we see them mingled with hundreds 
of others, in our flower-beds, we are apt to overlook their particular 
beauty and individual charms. And though they are the hardy children 
of northern and colder latitudes, yet they mingle well with the sunny 
beauties of more favoured climes, losing nothing by the comparison, 
and lending their happiest aid. 


MISCELLANEOUS SECTION. 

Cannas planted in the open fl(^wer-bed. — Mr. Cox, gardener 
to William Wells, Esq., of Eedleaf, states in the Gardeners’ Magazine 
of Botany, that he had a bed of scailet Gerdiiiums, in a situation that 
required some other taller plants to break the monotony which Gera- 
niums alone produced, and that lie therefore planted out six plants of 
Canna gigantea at two yards apart, through the large bed of Geraniums. 
The arrangement was much admired, the splendid foliage and bright 
red and yellow flowers, waving gracefully with every gust of wind, 
imparted an effect both lively and unique. For the outside of a bed 
he recommends C. coccinea, two feet high ; then C. patens, three to 
four feet ; and in tlie centre, C. gigantea, four to six feet high. 
Abundance of water is given, and occasionally a soaking of liquid 
manure. The plants are forwarded eaily in spring on the stove, then 
taken to tlie greenhouse, and the last week in May turned out in the 
open bed. After blooming, they are taken up, potted, and placed 
behind the stage in tlie greenhouse, and kept nearly dry till the end of 
January, when they are removed into an early vinery. 

Cineraria mauitima. Sea Kagwort. — Most of our readers 
know, it is often grow n in the cottage w indow. Its neat formed winged 
leaves, as well as stems, appear as if coated o\er with fiosted silver, and 
a few of them grouped among a bed of scarlet Geraniums, produces an 
interesting relief, and has a striking appearance, intermixed with the 
deep green leaves of Geraniums, and llie biilliant scarlet flowers. 
Last summer there were two beds in a flower-garden filled with 
Mangle’s silver-edged, sciirlet-flow'ered Geranium, intermixed with 
Verbena aubletia, a purple flowering one, and tin* admixture produced 
a very pretty effect. Tliere wore other beds eiitiiely of this Geranium, 
but the beauty of the former far exceeded tlie latter. 

PRorAGATiNG PELiRGONiUMS BY BuDS. — By this tcriu we do not 
mean budding, but putting in single buds or eyes as cuttings. This 
is a new practice, and is thus performed : 1st, make a shallow pan 
ready for them, by first putting in a portion of pure loam and sand, 
then a covering of pure sand alone, give a gentle watering to settle 
it, and then prepare the buds. Take a shoot of moderate strength, 
cut off the leaves, but not quite close to the stem, tlieu cut oft' the 
tw'O lowest buds, leaving about a quarter of an inch of wood below 
each bud. After that, split the shoot containing the two buds down 
the centre. If the two buds are not exactly opposite, but one a little 
below the other, the upper one must be sliortcned below tlie bud to 
the proper length. The upper cut should be very nearly close to 
the bud. Make a sufficient number ready at once to fill the pan or 
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pot. When that is done proceed to plant them, using a short blunt 
stick a degree thicker than the bud-cutting. Insert them deep enough, 
80 as only to leave the bud just above the sand. Plant them close to, 
and round the edge of the pan, placing the cut side close against the 
pot, which will of course place the bud side inwards. Then fill up the 
holes with a little dry sand, and water gently again. Place them either 
in a propagating-house, a shady part of a stove near the glass roof, or 
in a frame placed under the circumstance described at the page referred 
to above. Shade from bright sunshine in whatever situation they are 
placed, and water as required. The buds will soon break and show 
leaves shortly to be followed by a shoot. This will soon require roots 
to support it, and will send down sap, which will cause, first, a callosity 
or swelling, and then roots. Now, this method has the advantage over 
a cutting with leaves, of having a less surface for evaporation, and for 
damp to take hold of, consequently the bud is not so liable to perish 
from the juices drying up, or frv;m the moisture acting upon the non- 
growing leaf, and so causing it to decay before roots are produced. 
At the same time, we candidly confess that this way of increasing 
Pelargoniums is new, and its success, as our northern neighbours 
would say, not proven, but reasoning from analogy in the well-known 
successful practice of raising vines from eyes or buds; we judge there 
is little fear that it will be ^•onipletely successful, we invite our readers 
to give it a fair trial, and communicate the result. The buds that have 
been put in, have, at Pine-a})ple Place, so far, progressed satisfactorily, 
not one having, as yet, perished. — T. Appleby, Cottage Gardener, 
[We have seen this method of propagation with Pelargoniums and 
almost every other of the general class of stove, greenhouse, and half- 
hardy plants, very extensively practised by a friend of ours during the 
last three years, and the success is quite astonishing. Some plants that 
have been considered (almost universally) very difficult of increase 
were striking root under his treatment, with the greatest freedom, 
and in a short period. He uses the white sand in almost every in- 
stance, and has the pan, or pot, with a liberal drainage. — Editoe.] 
Effect of Liquid Manure on Cinerarias. — Your leading article 
on the use of liquid manure, at page 83, has induced me to send you a 
l(‘af taken from a Cineraria \^hich has been grown to its present size 
almost entirely by the use of weak liquid manure. I have thirty pots 
(8-iiich) of seedling Cinerarias, three plants in a pot, and most of them 
measure two feet, and some two feet six inches in height, from the top 
of the pots. The leaf whicli accompanies this is a fair sample of their 
lower foliage, and from it you will be able to form some idea of the 
appearance they present. The soil, or rather I ought to say sand, in 
which they are grovui was taken from the surface of a sandy lane last 
spring, and was mixed, when used, with about one-third leaf-mould. 
In the bottoms of the pots, above the drainage, I put some clay and 
burnt earth, to act as absorbents; and since the plants have b^n placed 
in the 8-inch pots, I have watered them constantly with liquid mannre 
collected from the farm-yard, and used at about the rate of one gallon 
of liquid to twenty gallons of water. They are just now showing 
flower, and promise to form objects of beauty in the conservatory for 
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some time to come. I also send a foot-stalk from one of the lower 
leaves of a plant, upon which I was trying the effects of strong doses of 
liquid manure, t. e., ‘‘ half-and-half the foot-stalks became shrivelled 
and blotched, the leaf turned flabby,’’ as if it had been suffering from 
want of water, and it eventually died off, from no other cause, appa- 
rently, than the use of over-strong liquid manure. To plants grown 
for the sake of their seeds or fruit, apply liquid manure from the time 
when they are in flower until the seeds or fruit begin to ripen ; and to 
plants grown for their leaves or roots from the commencement of their 
growth. — s. M. [The two leaves which accompanied this communica- 
tion measured seven inches in length, nine inches in breadth, and 
twenty-six inches in circumference. They were deep green, and in 
admirable health, with foot-stalks six inches long and three-quarters of 
an inch round.] — Gardeners^ Chronicle* 

The Polyanthus. — When in bloom, every beholder admires these 
lovely flowers, and, as Mr. Slater observes in the Floricultural Review, 
the fbllowing list will show how little has been done to add to this 
beautiful flower during the last thirty years. 

In 1821, the only Polyanthuses shown, that are now known, are — 
Stead’s Telegraph, Fletcher’s Defiance (scarce), Yorkshire Regent, 
Emperor Buonaparte, Crownshaw’s Invincible, Turner’s Princess, 
Beauty of Over, Pearson’s Alexander, Cox’s Regent, Fillingham’s 
Tantarara. 

In 1822, the following were added to the list — Eckersley’s Jolly 
Dragoon, Nicholson’s Bang Europe. 

In 1826, Collier s Princess Royal, Nicholson’s Gold Lace. 

In 1833, Buck’s George the Fourth, Clegg’s Lord Crewe, Sir Sidney 
Smith, Youd’s Independence, Maud’s Beauty of England, Bullock’s 
Lancer, Faulkner’s Black Prince. 

In 1840, Hutton’s Lord Lincoln, Barrow’s Duchess of Sutherland. 

In 1844, Nicholson’s King, Gibbons’ Royal Sovereign, Clegg’s Lord 
John Russell, Saunders’ Cheshire Favourite, Hufton’s Lord Rancliffe, 
Barnard’s Formosa. 

In 1846, Hall’s Premier Peel (not distinct enough from Lord John 
Russell). 

The best in cultivation, as known in this neighbourhood (Man- 
chester), are the following, and we have placed them as they gradually 
increase in price : — 

Buck’s George the Fourth. Clegg’s Lord Crewe, alias George 

Bullock’s Lancer. Canning. 

Cox’s Regent. Collier’s Princess Royal. 

Hufton’s Lord Rancliffe, alias Saunders’ Cheshire Favourite. 

Prince of Orange and Golden Crownshaw’s Eclipse. 

Hero. Crownshaw’s Exile. 

Fillingham’s Tantarara. Crownshavv’s Invincible. 

Nicholson’s Gold Lace. Hufton’s Earl Grey, alias Lord 

Nicholson’s King. John Russell. 

Pearson’s Alexander. Maud’s Beauty of England, 

Stead’s Telegraph. Nicholson’s Bang Europe. 

Brown’s Free Bloomer Hufton’s Earl Lincoln. 

Addis’ Kingfisher. 
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The following Auriculas obtained the first, second, and third prizes 
at the aggregate of shows during 1851. They may be depended upon 
as being of first-rate excellence ; — 

Green-edged Class » — Page’s Champion, Oliver’s Lovely Ann, 
Ashton’s Prince of Wales, Lee’s Colonel Taylor, Pollitt’s Standard of 
England, Liglitbody’s Star of Bethlehem, Hudson’s Apollo, Booth’s 
Freedom, Litton’s Imperator, Ollier’s Lady Ann Wilbraham, Yates’ 
Morris Green Hero, and Pollitt’s Highland Laddie. 

Grey-edged, — Sykes’ Complete, Oliver’s Level} Ann (shows also in 
green-edged), Waterhouse’s Conqueror of Europe, Fletcher’s Ne Plus 
Ultra, Fletcher’s Mary Ann, Barlow’s Morning Star, Beauty of 
Wydham, Wood’s Lord Lascelles, Cheetham’s Lancashire Hero, 
Kenyon’s Ringleader, and Grimes’ Privateer. 

White-edged, — Taylor’s Favourite, Lee’s Venus, Popplewell’s Con- 
queror, Cheetham’s Countess of Wilton, Ashworth’s Regular, Lord of 
Hallamshire, Catharina, Ashworth’s Rule All, and Hepworlh’s True 
Briton. 

Selfs , — Nether wood’s Othello, Berry’s Lord Lee, Redmayne’s Metro- 
politan, Clegg’s Blue Bonnet, Spalding’s Metropolitan, Smith’s Mrs. 
Smith, Hufton’s Squire Mundy, Barker’s Nonsuch, and Whittaker’s 
True Blue. 

Evils of indiscrimi \ iTely watering Plants in Pots imme- 
diately AFTER BEING SHIFTED. — To insert cuttings of plants, par- 
ticularly those of a soft, woody, or succulent nature, into moist materials, 
before the wounds made in preparing them are healed over, is often 
attended with fatal consequences, from tlie moisture finding its way into 
the pores of the plant, thereby causing putrefaction and decay. The 
woody parts of platits being more consolidated and less porous than 
their roots, are altogetiier less calculated to imbibe an undue portion of 
moisture, yet we find that even these do so to a most injurious extent; 
therefore, we may reasonably conclude that roots mutilated and placed 
in the same circumstances would have a greater chance, from their 
peculiar organization, to suflTer from such a cause ; nor can there 
remain a doubt that they do so. This points out as most injudicious, 
the practice of turning plants out of their pots reducing their balls, as 
tlu case may be, thereby lacerating every fibre, and placing o/ery 
roodot in a worse position than a cutting, and then finishing the ope 
ration by giving a good drenching of water, which, as we have already 
seen, must make direct havoc among the previously reduced channels 
by which the plant receives its food. Such is, in a great measure, the 
cause of delicate plants suffering so much from shifring, of the check 
they receive, unless the operation be carefully performed, and consequent 
loss of time in recovering from its effects. Still this is an every-day 
practice, that has descended to us hallowed by the custom of ages, and 
sanctioned by the liighest authorities. Who ever heard of directions 
for shifting or potting plants, that did not end thus ; Give the whole 
a good watering, to settle the mould in the pots, and the operation is 
completed ? After shifting or transplanting plants in hot weather, when 
a dry atmosphere causes, by excessive evaporation, an unusual drain 
upon the roots, the necessity of a supply will soon become apparent ; 
and administering it under such circumstances is less injurious than 

I 
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under any other, from the activity maintained in every part of the 
plant, rendering stagnation an unlikely occurrence. But even then, 
when practicable, it is better to confine them in a close moist atmo- 
sphere, which, with water overhead and shade, will enable them to 
exist through the medium of the leaves until growing has commenced, 
and the roots are in a condition to receive, without injury, the necessary 
supply. It is, however, when there is a deficiency of heat, vegetation 
languid, and a corresponding danger from excess of moisture, that such 
precaution is most required, and the contrary practice most hurtful. 
Among seedlings of tender sorts, the mortality from ^uch maltreatment 
is truly great ; and when the impossibility of transplanting such without, 
in some shape, hurting their few and almost unformed spongioles, 
scarcely more consolidated than the fluid in which tiiey are thought- 
lessly immersed, is consideied, their certain destruction is not to be 
wondered at. The advantages these derive from the treatment described, 
led me fir^t to examine more closely what I deem a matter of much 
importance. Before quitting the subject I may add, that the injury 
inflicted by such treatment is not conhned to plants alone ; the soil, 
also, is oftentimes irreparably injured. It has been placed between the 
sides of the pot and the root-bound ball containing the plant, where, 
being in a comparatively loose state, it receives the whole of the water 
that is considered sufficient to moisten the whole mass ; as, where there 
is so little resistance, it is as effectually repelled by the hard, and much 
more by a dry, ball as by tlie sides of the pot. This reduces what has 
been added to the condition of a puddle, and in this state it stands a 
good chance of being baked as> hard as a brick. At all events, it has 
been totally unfitted to afford that nourishment to tiie plant it otherwise 
would have done. Such consequences may be avoided by af/plying 
moisture gradually ; but if some time is allowed to elap.^e, there is not 
so much to fear, even from the usual soaking, as the old and new mate- 
rial must, in the interim, have become equ^ly dry ; a state, let it be 
remembered, indispensable to the thorough incorporation of sucii mate- 
rials. — Hovey's Magazme of Horticulture. 

Cantua bicolor. — Having heaid this plant complained of as being 
a shy bloomer, even so much so as to render it unworthy of cultivation, 
I beg to inform your readers that I have now a specimen of it in great 
beauty^ wiiich has been treated in the following manner. In the spring 
of 1850, I struck a small cutting of it, and continued growing it in the 
most rapid manner I could in a moist stove until the autumn of the 
same year, when it was gradually hardened and kept in a cold j green- 
house through the winter. In spring I shifted it into an 8-inch pot, 
placed it in a vinery where there was bottom heat (the house being 
wanned by Polmaise improved), in which it grew rapidly until Mid- 
summer. I then gradually inured it to the open air ; water was with- 
held early in autumn, and it was placed on a north border until 
October, after which it was put in a cold house. In the second week 
in January it was placed again in the vinery, and it is now covered with 
flowers in every stage of development, forming a beautiful object in the 
conservatory. The soil which I use for it is equal parts peat, leaf- 
mould, and loam, with liberal drainage. — R, Pettit^ Gardetier to Sir 
H. JB* Hunhury^ Bart,^ Barton Hall^ near Bury St. Edmunds, 
^nnrdeners^ Chronicle.) 




S EE that the proper quantities of plants, seeds, &c., are 
in due course of preparation for the summer display. 

* Plans of flower-gardens, &c., should be sketched on ^ 
paper, and the appropriate regulations for future arrangement and 
plants required be put down ; this attention is of much assistance. 

In the Flower-Gaud kn. — Last month was the best time for 


grafting shrubs, as Thorns, Limes, &c., but late-gro^^ ing kinds may 
still be done, as Rhododendrons, &c. 

Annuals^ hardy, such as CLrkia, Nemophila, Larkspur, &c., may 
still be sown in the open bed Seeds of Biennials^ too, should now be 
sown in beds, such as Hollyhocks, Sweet Williams, Scabious, Canter- 
bury Bells, &c. Also seeds of Perennials^ as Phloxes, Campanulas, 
&c. Finish planting out Biennials and Perennials, and dividing large 
patches of border plants. Hollyhocks mu^t be put in immediately; 
water them as soon as planted. Newly-budded trees, that is those 
budded last season,- should be looked over, and if any portion of the 
stock be pushing shoots, they mu^t be rubbed off, so that the entire 
strength should go to the new shoot engrafted. 

Auiiculas and Pohjanthuses , — Give air freely on all suitable occa- 
sions, to prevent the flower-stems being drauii up weakly. The blos- 
soms will ‘•cmn be opening; no water must be allowed to fall upon 
them, and they must be shaded from hot sun. 

Pinks — If beds of them are required, make them immediately. A 
loamy soil, made of turfs a few inches thick, and well rotted, with an 
equal portion of old decayed cow-dung, is admirably adapted for their 
giowth. It should be nine inches deep, and have a good drainage below. 
The plants must be removed with as much of the ball of soil as pos- 
sible, and be planted six indies apart. High raised beds are not »>ene- 
ficidl, except in low, wet situations. Autumn-planted beds should be 
top-dre>sed with a little lich soil, and the plants be made firm in their 
places ; a few small sticks stuck around amongst the shoots will prevent 
twisting off. 

Ranuneuhfsps and Aneinonies . — When the plants are risen an inch 
or two high, have the soil pressed closely around them with the hands, 
stopping up any holes made by worms, &c. A top-dressing, too, of 
lich compost, free from wire- worm is very beneficial. Often stir up 
the soil between the rows Showers of rain are very beneficial for 
their growth ; if none fall, water with soft uaterin the morning: well- 
water is injurious. Weak manure-water occa^io^ally poured between 
the plants contributes to vigour. 

Stir the surface of the bed an inch deep. Protect from 
hail^ FROST, and strong wind. Keep the soil fiim around the stem. 
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and mind that water does not lodge in the heart of tlie plant where the 
infant flower is, or it will be damaged ; gently open the leaves to admit 
the water to drain off*. 

Hyacinths should be protected from frost, sun, and wind ; secure by 
tying to proper supports. Stir up the surface soil. 

Pansies in beds must have the soil pressed around the plants, and a 
top-dressing of rich soil an inch or two thick will be beneficial. New 
b^s of them should also be planted. A few sticks among the shoots 
prevent them being twisted. 

Chrysanthemums — Strike cuttings, or pot off* rooted suckers. 

Roses. — Now plant out the tender China and Tea, or Bourbons, &c. 

In the Forcing-frame. — Balsams, Cockscombs, Globe Ama- 
ranthiises, &c., tliat require potting off, or repotting, should be duly 
attended to ; also Thunbergias, Browallias, Lobelias, Brachycoma, &c. 
Seedling Fuchsias, Verbenas, Petunias, i&c., should be potted off* singly. 
Dahlias, too, should be placed so as not to be drawn up weakly. 
Achimenes must be pott^ off singly. (See articles on Culture in 
previous Numbers.) Tender Annuals, as Stocks, Zinnias, &c., should 
be placed in a cool frame or pit, to prevent them being drawn up 
weakly. Where it is practicable to prick out, such as Stocks, Asters, 
&c., upon beds, and protect with frames, it should be done; it gives a 
robust growth lo them. Cuttings of most greenhouse plants may now 
be put off. Young plants of Fuchsias, now procured, if six inches 
high, will make fine ones for shows in summer. 

In the Greenhouse. — Admit all the air possible. Repot Lobelias, 
Tigridias, Geraniums, Verbena**, and other similar plants for beds. 
All other kinds of plants requiring repotting should now be done. 
Such as are straggling, &c., should be cut in, to render them bushy. 
Pelargoniums will require particular attention in tying up, watering, 
and fumigating (if green fly be perceived) ; occasionally give a little 
manure-water. (See articles on Culture in previous volume.) Ca- 
mellias, wiien done blooming, examine the roots, and, if necessary, 
repot (.see articles upon, for soil, &c.) ; then place them in a warm part 
of the greenhouse or forcing-house, giving due attention to watering, 
&c., till the wood is firm and flower-buds are set; they may then b^e 
removed to a cool pit, so as to be gradually hardened by more air, &c. 
Japan Lilies flourish best in peat soil and sand, Cinerarias require par- 
ticular attention ; pot or repot young seedlings, and fumigate if green 
fly appear. 

A careful inspection of the greenhouse plants should be made, to see 
w'hich require repottitig, and do it at once, not waiting till some general 
performance. Such Azaleas as have done blooming must directly be 
repotted, and their growth afresh be gently promoted in a higher tem- 
perature for a short time. 

Ericas, — Any requiring repotting should be done directly; avoid 
too large pots with the less vigorous growers, but free growers will 
require room to extend in proportion. Give air freely, but avoid 
draughts, especially from east and north. Calceolarias require re- 
potting to have a vigorous bloom. 
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Showing Pansies in Pots. — Two years ago we noticed the deceptions which 
were often practised with these flowers, when flattened, previously to the hour of 
exhibition, and suggested the propriety of plants being grown and exhibited in pots. 
Last season this mode was adopted at some of the I^ndon exhibitions, and much 
approved of. We observe the schedules of the forthcoming season abide by this 
system. The following varieties are recommended in the Florist, “ being strong 
growers,” as most suitable for the purpose. Potting them, from January to the end 
of Februarv, in good decomposed turfy loam, rotten manure, a little leaf-mould, and 
coarse sand. 

Selfs of various Shades, — Blanche, Constantine, Duke of Perth, Ibrahim Pasha, 
Lucy Neal, Opbir, Polyphemus, Pompey, Rainbow, Sambo. 

Varieties with White Grounds. — Aurora, Almanzor, Caroline, Climax, Madame 
Sontag, Miss Thomson, Mrs. Beck, Mrs. Hamilton, Penelope, Sir R. Peel, Royal 
Visit 

Varieties with different Shades of Yellow Ground. — Addison, Constellation, Duke 
of Norfolk, Diadem, Elegant Euphemia, France Cycole, Iron Duke, Juventa, 
Mr. Beck, Masterpiece, Ophelia, Robert Bums, Sir Philip Sydney, Supreme, Zabdi. 

Mignonette in Pots. (Inquirer.) — The finest grown we ever saw is what is 
brought to the I^ndon markets. The seed is sown in 32 or 48-sized pots, in August 
or September. When the plants are up strong enough, they are thinned so as to 
leave from four to six in each pot; these are preserved through winter in shallow 
frames, plunged to the rim, and kept near the glass. All the air is given that can 
be, so that they are kept free from frost. During winter care is taken not to give 
too much water. The plants bloom in the same pots the seeds were sown in. To 
have it in vigorous bloom in aatumn, seed must be sown in February, and the plants 
treated as alx)ve, in thinning, &c. Pots of August sown Mignonette are often 
turned out with entire balls into boxes, for windows, &c, 

Sui*POBT Fou Cabnations, &c. — lu your last volume, a correspondent remarks 
that he used wiie pi ops for this purpose. I have had in use for several years the 
following support It consists of a centre rod of the strongest wire, nearly a 
quarter of an inch diameter. It is three feet long from its top to the surface of the 
soil ill the pot. it does not enter into the soil near the plant, but over the surface of 
the soil two side rods, welded to the centre rod, diverge right and left to the nm of 
the pot, and each is bent, so that they are pushed down the inside of the pot, one on 
each side, and so long as to reach to the bottom. These steady the support firmly 
ill its place, and do not injure the roots of the plant, as is often the case when they 
are thrust down near the plant. Holes are stamped (every few inches apart) in the 
rod, through which small copper wire or worsted is drawn, to tie round the shoots, 
&c., and secure them to the principal. I have them painted green every year, and, 
whilst they have a neat appearance, they are of permanent durability. The cost is 
about three-halfpence each. The blacksmith makes the holes in the rod, and 
charges a-halfpenuy each rod. 

Cl LTiJiiEOF Camellias.— I shall be obliged by some reader giving particular 
instructions as to the successful treatment of this noble tribe of flowers. — - h. d. 

On Hepaticas. — My garden is well situated in one of the midland counties. 
Among other spring flowers, I have the single and double pink Hepatica, single and 
iiouble blue, and •single white. All do well, except the double blue, which does not 
thrive well, the plants being little larger than when I purchased them, three years 
ago ; and the flowers are very small. Does this sort require any particular treat- 
ment? 1 shall t>e glad of information, by some reader, as to this matter. I have 
been told a double udiUe exists; where can it be had ? Is there any other than what 
1 have mentioned above?— /nquirer. [We have been informed that the double- 
flowered Wood Anemone has been sent out by some as being a double white 


Ilepatica.-~EDiTOB.] , ^ , 

Propagating Fancy Pelargoniums,— The general large-flowered Pelargoniums, 
as those of Messrs. Foster, Becks, and others, are usually increased by cuttings put m 
when the old plants are cut down in July and August. They root well, and get pro- 
perly established before winter. The fancy class, in geneiul, are of weaker hahit, do 
not progress so quickly, and do not succeed well, if struck at so late a Period as the 
other class ; therefore cuttings must be put off from the beginning of February to 
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the end of March, before the shoote on the last year’s plants begin to push ; the 
■wood is not liable to rot, soon strikes root, and, being early potted off, they have 
several months to grow in, become bushy and well ripened, to stand through winter, 
and the second season make line blooming specimens. — A London Practitioner. 

Cape Geranichs. — These are arranged into two sections, viz., the bulbous and 
the shrubby. The former comprises aruens, bicolor, discolor, triste, flavum, and 
others ; the latter, echinatum, quinque vnlnerum, flexuosum, fulgidum, and many 
others. Some beautiful kinds have been exhibited in collections during the last 
three or four years, at Chiswick and other London shows. During the last two 
seasons attempts have been made to cross these and the fancy class, with a view to 
obtain a larger race of flowers. These Cape sections have been tried out in the 
open beds, in warm situations, and they succeeded admirably, especially the shrubby 
class. We saw some small beds of them last season — a bed of a sort— dwarf, bushy 
plants, which were exceedingly beautiful. Once had, they increase rapidly, and u 
stock is easily kept. 

Hortds Siccus.— In studying Botany, it is of advantage to prepare a book of 
dried specimens of plants; such a book is termed Ilortus Siccus, a drjr garden. 
Choose from a plant a specimen having flower, bud, leaf, and, if possible, seed. 
Lay it upon thick blossom blotting-paper, placing one or two sheets of the same 
over it ; upon which, unless the specimen be very succulent and thick, lay another 
specimen, and then more paper. Care must be taken to lay each part of the speci- 
men smooth and flat upon the paper ; no part of the specimen should be pnder 
another part; cut off any portion that is inconvenient to retain ; if any bud or flower 
be too thick, pare off some of the under side to make them lie properly. When they 
are arranged, put a heavy weight upon them, — after a few hours, carefully shift the 
position of each specimen to a dry part of the paper, and replace the weight ; repeat 
this, changing the paper, if necessary, until the specimens be perfectly dry. Prepare 
a solution of gum with a little camphor in it, and secure each specimen to a page in 
a folio of cartridge or whity-brown paper; then write under each the name of the 
plant, class, order, tree, shrub, herb, country, &c. In the case of any specimen 
being very full of sap, a hot iron may he passed two or three times over the cover- 
ing of paper— taking care not to burn it. Now is the season to begin. — Flora. 

On the tree Mignonette. — Last year 1 treated some plants of Mignonette, in 
order to make them shrubby, as follows : — The plants were two feet high, and pro- 
duced a large head of blossoms. I am sure it is well worth the attention it requires. 
In a 48-sized pot I potted one good plant, in a very rich loamy soil. In five weeks 
afterwards I removed the plant, ball entire, into a 36-sized pot, using the same kind 
of soil. As the plant pushed forth, 1 pinched off all side shoots, allowing the h^f to 
remain from which the shoot pushed. The plant showed bloom when about ten 
inches high ; I pinched it off, and it caused the top lateral shoot to push upwards for 
a leader, which I trained for the purpose. On reaching two feet high, I cut off the 
blossom, and encouraged about eight of the best shoots for blooming. They flowered 
profusely last autumn, and now are real pictures of beauty and fragrance, and I 
expect will continue so through the season I potted off one-half of my plants 
early in May, 1850, and the other early in June. At the end of April, 1851^ I le- 
potted the plants into 24s, keeping the ball entire. I placed the plants at first in a 
melon frame, and when six inches high, took them into the greenhouse where I have 
kept them till now. — Clericus. 

Tbopjeolcm Lobbianum.— There is a plant of it in the gardens of the Duke of 
Cleveland, at Raby Castle, near Durham, trained to a trellis against a back wall, 
which covers a space of thirty feet long by twelve feet high, and has been in bloom 
ever since last November, producing tens of thousands of its bright orange-scailct 
flowers. It has been, and still is, a perfect gem, growing very vigorously, and there 
are thousands of blossoms yet to come out. The plant is grown in a border, in 
strong hazel loam, mushroom bed dung, and charcoal well incorporated together, 
and tamed in a rough state. 1 1 has occasional waterings of liquid manure, a quart 
of that to a gallon of water is about the proportion given. It is a fine plant for 
trellis, pillar, or if grown in pots for training round any framework. It grows very 
freely, and cutting strike rtmt very readily. It is a charming plant, too, for the 
flower-garden, eitSer supported erect, or pro.strate over a raised l>ed. 

Dkbtbdction of Green-fly Insect.— M r. Ayres, of Brooklands, Blackheath, 
near Loudon, states that be has succeeded to satisfaction in fumigating his plant- 
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houses as follows:— A short time back, having no tobacco-paper, and not liking to 
give 4s. erf. per pound for tobacco, I made an experiment of a small quantity of 
tobacco and Cayenne combined, and am delighted with the result. Choosing a 
damp still night, about two quarts of glowing fire was placed upon a wire sieve^ and 
that was elevated upon three bricks in the pathway of the centre house, (three ^ing 
smoked at the same time) to increase the draught. Over the fire some nitre-paper, 
tom into small pieces, was placed, then a handful of damp stable litter, and then the 
tobacco, which had been damped and thoroughly impregnated with the pepper. The 
quantity used was 6 ozs. of tobacco, and 2 ozs. of Cayenne, the expense being about 
3s. ; and the houses were ninety feet long, sixteen feet wide, and tolerably lofty. 
One hour after the fire was out, not a living insect could be found ; and I am quite 
sure the tobacco and Cayenne did fully as much execution as when we used 7 lbs. 
of tobacco-paper, at an expense of 10s. 6rf. The Cayenne was a common kind, 
which I purchased at 8rf. per ounce ; but no doubt common Chillies would be better 
than adulterated pepper, and these 1 intend to grow for my own use this season. 
Thus vou see “ fuinigators ” are rendered useless ; a very small quantity of tobacco 
with Cayenne is sufficient, and what is still better, the horrible stench of strong 
tobacco or tobacco-paper is got rid of ; for with the small quantity used, the smell 
is driven quite off in twenty-four hours. Let me, however, caution the reader that 
the tobacco and Cayenne, in addition to destroying insects, are an excellent recipe 
to “ catch a good cold — for myself, my foreman, and an assistant, had each to pay 
that penalty for our knowledge. It is, however, quite unnecessary to enter the 
housd if the fire is properly lighted at the first start, and the paper, litter, and to- 
bacco are damped at the time they are put on. If the sieve is placed near the door, 
then by opening it a little the draught is increased, and the necessity for entering 
entirely obviateil.” (The same* kind of materials consumed in the Fumigator, and 
applied through that medium, of course will produce similar effects, and it is very 
probable a much less quantity of material would be required by using the Fumi- 
gator )— A. z. 

Stove Climbers. — I shall be obliged by having a list of some of the best of these 
plants, amongst which I desire a few of the Passitioras may be included. — f. c. j. 


Stepbauotus floribunda, white. 
Allamaiida Schottii, deep yellow. 
Bignonia venusta, nne buff. 

Hoya carnosa, flesh colour. 

campaiiulata, sulphur. 
Ipomoea Learii, blue and red. 

1 1 orsfallii, rosy -crimson. 

tyriauthiua, purple. 

Gardenia Sherbournii, white, dark 
centre. 

Dipladenia crassiiioda, blush. 
Mandevillea suaveolens, white. 


Combretum grandiflorum, scarlet. 
Tacsonia mauicata, bright scarlet. 

spleudens, rose. 

Bougaiuvillsea spectabilis, pink. 
Passiflora alata, red, blue, and green. 

edulis, lilac and blue. 

elegans, scarlet and blue. 

kermesina, crimson. 

racemosa elegans, scarlet. 

Loudonii, red and purple. 

quadrangulans, green and 

blue. 


The above are free growers, and will extend any moderate length. There are 
others of a dwarfer growth, equally pretty. 

On destroying Slugs, &c.--The best means “An Old Carnation Grower’* 
can use to destroy slugs, &c., is to dissolve two drachms of corrosive sublimate 
(poison) in two gallons of boiling water, and water his plants with the solution ; it 
will also be necessary for him to take every pot out of the frame, and pour in tl.e 
hole at the bottom a small quantity of the solution, as this is where they generally 
secrete themselves. He need not be afraid to use this, as it is perfectly innoxious to 
the plants ; indeed, 1 always fancy it does them good, as it improves their verdure. 
This solution will also cause worms to rise out of the wound, if poured upon any 
bed at the close of daylight, when they may be gathered up and destroyed. 1 will 
now correct an error in my Article on the Carnation ; tke pots used should be four 
to the cast, instead of sixteen, as there stated.— A Florist. 

On the Cultivation of Alstrcemertas —I should be much obliged if some 
correspondent who cultivates the ALtrcBineria successtully, would furnish^ me with 
a few particulars of management ; I cannot get them to bloom well either m pots or 
the open border. An early attention will much oblige— Afc/ria. 

List of showy Border Flowers, &c.— I and several friends, having smaU 
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gardens entirely devoted to dowel's, are much in want of a list of showy herbaceous 
plants ; there are annually numbers of these plants for sale at the various seedsmen 
u town, but we have no knowledge of their character whether showy or not ; and 
if any of }our correspondents would favour us with a list of the names, lieight, 
colour, and month for blooming, it would be rendcriug us a great service.—^ Col^ 
lector Herbaceous Plants, 

ViooROOS Fuchsus.— 1 have been an ardent admirer, cultivator, and exhibitor 
of the Fuchsia for near twenty years, consequently in this particular I am a practical 
Fuchsia grower. The largest dowers of any kind, I have uniformly had upon 
jdauts of from one to four > ears old. A cutting struck early in spring, duly attended 
to, will that year make a vigorous blooming plant from two to lour teet high. At 
the close of the blooming season, the plants are placed behind tiie plant stage, kept 
nearly drtf till February. I then shake oiT the soil from the roots, and cut off all 
the side branches to one or two buds, leaving only the main stem thus denuded, 
taking off several inches of its top. The plant is repotted in equal portions of loam, 
well-decomposed manure, and turfy peat, with a spi inkling of bits of crushed bone 
and charcoal. 1 have a low double-roofed forcing-house with a bark bed in the 
middle. About ten da>8 after being potted 1 plunge them in this bed, of gentle heat, 
^d they soon push vigorously. When the new shoots have pushed two or three 
inches long, 1 thin all away except sufficient to form the plant properly, and such 
shoots I have them distant, in proportion to the proportionate size 1 am desirous to 
have the flowers. 1 keep the plants in the bark-pit till tlie appearance of blooming 
buds upon the new shoots. The dowers which such shoots, tiius proceeding imme- 
diately from the main stem, produce, are surprisingly larger than those plants pro- 
duce under the general mode of treatment which is pursuit. 

The same plants are bloomed, shoots cut close in, repotted, and moist bottom heat 
given, ** which is very essential,*' for three successive years ; then being provided 
with year old plants, I put away the former, and proceed with the culture of the 
younger ones. Plants so treated make beautiful specimens, each year becoming a 
little higher. Manure- water is given once a-week during the growing and bloommg 
period. Some kinds of Fuchsias will push shoots from the old upright stem when 
the previous y ear's ones are cut clean away. When such do push, 1 retain them in 
preference to those which proceed from the short part of the last year’s side* shoot, 
having the former I rub oft the latter. The softer wooded kinds push most freely 
from me main stem, and many of such habit 1 have cut the previous y ear’s side- 
shoots wholly off. No Fuchsia grower need fear to pruue thus severely. The 
delicate wiry-wooded ones do not so certainly push from the main stem after the 
plant is two years old. —A Middlesex Man. 

On aksweeino Queries, &c.— I venture to assert, in the name of the greater 
half of your readers, that if you could induce your contributors to answer queries, 
or would shortly answer all arrears every three mouths yourself, it would render 
your publication still more valuable to unscientific subscribers, who, without putting 
questions themselves, would be great gainers from the doubts and suggestions of 
others. You must understand this remark is applied to questions which refer strictly 
to the cultivation of plants, for you cannot be expected to furnish your readers with 
taste as well as knowledge ; or to fix upon the prettiest flowers for those who cannot 
choose for themselves,— A Constant Reader, (We hope our friend a hint will have 
the attention of our readers. We will do our part.— Conductor ) 

Pbunino Caxblijas. Will they bear it ? When is the best time ?— To 
the first I reply, few plants bear it better. To the second, as soon as they have done 
flowering. Lar^ unwieldy plants may thus be reduced, and kept in pots if desired. 
If in good condition, they mav be cut in to the old wood with impunity, especially 
if not more than from two to four years old ; but then they must he kept in a close, 
moist atmosphere, and a temperature as near 60^ as 5U '. 1 have broken old stems 
very successfully in a dung heat. Those who recollect the hospital described for 
siekly oranges will not be far from the mark. A shady place in a forcing* house is 
a goM ifiibstitute, especially if some moss is kept moist round the stems. The plants 
nSaat break freely before they are either shifted or planted out. If the latter is 
iflaoc, a little pruning will onlv be wanted occasionally, if the compost is not too 
Fiih,---(Cottage Gardener.) 






^ESCHYNANTHUS SPLENDIDUS. 


Come, Cypthia, come! in town no longer stay ; 

From crowds, and noise, and folly, haste away ; 

The fields, the meads, the trees are full in bloom, 

The vernal showers awake a rich perfume.” 

“Ye field flowers ! the gardens eclipse you, His true, 

Yet, wildings of nature, I dote upon you, 

For ye vaft me to summers of old ; 

When the earth teem’d around me with fairy delight. 

And when daisies and buttercups gladdened my sight, 

Like treasures of silver and gold.” 

A DRAWING of this most beautiful flower was sent us by Messrs. 
Lucombe, Pince, and Co., Nurserymen, of Exeter. Many of our 
readers are aware that, during the last ten years, some very handsome 
species have been introduced into this country, and are highly orna- 
mental in the stove collection of plants. The one w^e now figure proves 
to be a valuable acquisition to the greenhouse, or even pit-frame ; and 
in consequence, all who possess these latter-named structures may suc- 
cessfully cultivate this most charming, showy, blooming plant. It is 
an hybrid, raised by the above-named nurserymen, who handed us the 
following particulars, which were extracted from the Magazine oj 
Botany^ December Number, 1851. 

“ A hybrid production, and a very beautiful one, raised by Messrs. 
Lucombe, Pince, and Co., of Exeter, to whom we are indebted for the 
specimens from which our drawing was made* It was raised, as we 
are informed, from speciosus, impregnated by JE. grandifiorus, and 
possesses the abundant flowering habit and erect growth of the former, 
and in brilliance of colour and marking even exceeding the latter. It 
is, no doubt, the finest of its race, which, as is well known, now con* 
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tains many very splendid imported species. We are informed 1^ Mr* 
Finoe that his specimen plant of this hybrid had a bunch of &wers 
upon every shoot ; each of the bunches in the specimens sent us num- 
bing upwards of a score of blossoms. This plant had been grown all 
the summer in a cold pit, without any artificial heat whatever. No 
doubt, it will prove a most useful ornamental plant, of very easv 
culture, and the brilliance of its large clusters of fiowers will make it 
Qonapicuous, even among the most showy plants. The flowers were 
communicated to us early in October last.” 

This tribe of plants flourishes in a compost which consists of a con*^ 
siderable part of vegetable matter, and having a free drainage. The 
compost must be broken, and kept in a rough state. Some of the kinds 
are of a drooping habit, and are grown in suspended baskets or pots, 
and the branches hang over the sides. The one we now figure is an 
erect, stiff-growing, shrubby plant ; and, blooming so freely, renders it 
one of the most beautiful and ornamental plants, and deserving a place 
in every collection. It strikes readily by cuttings inserted in sand 
and rotten leaf-mould, placed where there is bottom heat. Messrs. 
Lucombe, Pince, and Co., deserve to be amply repaid for the produc- 
tion of such a brilliant blooming plant. When the plants have ceased 
blooming they require a season or rest, after which they should be re- 
potted and started into growth again. Having several plants, and 
doing this at various successive times, some may always be had in 
bloom iJiroughout the year, 

‘‘ Where’er I cast my wondering eyes around, 

The God I seek, in every object ’s found ; 

Pursuing Thee, the verdant fields I pass. 

And read Thy name in every blade of grass ; 

Beauty complete, and majesty divine, 

In all Thy works, adored Creator, shine.” 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Abslia unifloba. — An evergreen, smallish, erect-growing shrub, 
from the North of China. Tlie flowers are produced singly, funnel- 
shaped, white, with a deep violet tinge on the upper side. In Messrs. 
Standish and Noble’s nursery, Bagshot. 

Acacia undul/efoli a. Legominosse. — This species was introduced 
In 1824, and has been cultivated in the collection of Messrs. Hen- 
derson, Pine-Apple Place, under the name of olcmfoHa. It is a pretty 
shrub, about four feet high. The flowers are in round heads, of a 
bright yellow, and freely produced. (Figured in Garden Com- 
panion») 

BEOOnfA STBXOILOSA. Bristlt. — From Central America. It has 
a creepog stem. The flower-stalks rise a foot high, and the blossoms 
vie in large corymbs, a bright red colour. A very pretty plant for the 
stove, or warm conservatory. 
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Benthahia feaoifeba. Corneae .— a Plate of the fruit of this 
fine tree was given by us fifteen years ago, and fine trees of it are 
now growing in the south of England, which fiower and fruit in 
abundance. It is most esteemed fbr its beautiful fruit, which are in 
branching clusters; each fruit being nearly the size of a nectarine, and 
of a deep orange red. It is a showy tree, and merits more extensive 
cultivation. (iHgured in BoU Mag.^ 4641.) 

Beschomeeia TUBiFiiORA. Amaryllidess. — A plant introduced 
from Mexico to the Eoyal Gardens at Kew. It produces an erect 
flower-stem, of about four feet in height, each flower-tube two inches 
long, green, with reddish-purple streak. (Figured in Bot» Mag,^ 
4642.) 

Bilbebgia Moeeliana. Bromeliacese. — A new species, some- 
what like B. zebina, but the bracts and flowers are higher coloured. It 
was introduced from Brazil, and has been cultivated by M. Morel, of 
Paris. It is certainly one of the prettiest of the tribe. (Figured in 
PaxtorCs Flower Garden.) 

Oaleixene polyphyela. — This plant is of the Lilywort tribe. 
It is the Luzuriaga erecta of Kunth, very similar to the L. radicans, 
but the flowers are white, speckled with brown. Messrs. Yeitch’s 
received them from Mr. Lobb, who thinks they will succeed in 
England on elevated parts of the mainland. 

Canna sanguinea. Marantacese. — A new species of Ganna, intro- 
duced by M. Warczcwicz from Costa Rica in 1850. It grows about 
three feet high ; flowers of a deep crimson red. It is easy of cultiva- 
tion, and flowers well in the open border during the summer months. 
In the autumn it should be potted, and placed in the greenhouse till 
spring. {Paxton's Flower Garden.) 

Cheirostemon peatanoipes. — A greenhouse tree, which was 
observed in Mexico when that country was discovered. The natives 
made a kind of pilgrimage to it, and collected the flowers for amulets. 
Hartweg found it a few years ago on the mountains of Acatenange, 
forming trees from fifty to eighty feet high. There is a plant of it 
blossoms in one of the great conservatories in Paris which is .thirty 
feet high. The leaves are very like those of the Plane-tree. The 
flowers are bell-shaped, drooping, each being near two inches long, of 
a purplish-brown colour. {Flores des Serres.) 

Cataepa Pottsii. a native of Mexico. A bush, growing from 
four to six feet high. Leaves leathery, lance-shaped. The flowers are 
of a Bignonia-like form, pink, two inches long. It is a lialf-hardy 
shrub, introduced to the Royal (Jardens of Kew* 

Cymbibium Masteesii. — Messrs. Loddiges obtained this stove 
orchid from the East Indies, and named it after Mr. Masters, assistant 
in the Calcutta Botanic Garden. Petals and sepals narrow, white 
tinged with yellow ; lip white, stained with rose. Each flower is about 
four inches across. (Figured in Paxton^s Flower Garden^ No. 78.) 

K 2 
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Dendrobium aqueum. The Watery. Orchideae. — From the 
East Indies. It has bloomed in the stove in the Royal Gardens of 
Elew. It is a robust plant. The flowers are produced along the erect 
stems from the axils of the leaves, two or three together at each. The 
flower is two inches across, of a creamy white, with a yellow spot at 
the bottom of the lip. (Figured in Bot. Mag.^ 4640.) 

Gastrolobium cuneatdm. Pea-flowered. Leguminosse. — Mr. 
Drummond discovered this pretty shrub in Australia, and it is 'culti- 
vated in the nursery of Messrs. Henderson, of Pine-Apple Place. It 
is a dwarf branching shrub, with narrow leaves about an inch long. 
Flowers (pea-formed) of a rich yellow, with a deep crimson keel. It 
merits a place in every greenhouse. (Figured in Magazine of 
Botany,) 

Gesnera purpurea. — We do not know from whence this very 
handsome plant was introduced into this country, nor the period when. 
It is in habit much like G. Douglassii, and in consequence, it has been 
supposed to be an hybrid production between G. Douglassii and G. 
discolor. It is, however, one of the most striking of this noble tribe 
of plants, and is far handsomer than either of the two just named. 
The flowers are produced in large panicles, numerously, and each blos- 
som two inches long, of a rich deep-rose colour, beautifully spotted 
with crimson. Plants may now be obtained at some of the nursery 
establishments, and it merits a place in every collection of hot-house 
plants. (Figured in Paxton* s Flower Garden, No. 76 ) 

Hakea myrtoides, Myrtle-like. Proteacaea. — A shrubby 
plant, growing two feet liigh, from the Swan River settlement. The 
leaves are very similar to those of the Acacia armata. The bright red 
and yellow flowers (so unusual in this genus), nestled among the pretty 
leaves, produce a very pretty effect. Each flower is about half an inch 
long. It blooms in winter in the greenhouse, and merits a place in 
every one. (Figured in Bot, Mag,, 4643.) 

Linaria reticulata. (Synonym, Antirrhinum reticulatum.) — This 
very pretty-flowering Toad-flax is a hardy herbaceous perennial plant, 
a native of Portugal and Algeria. It blooms very freely during sum- 
mer, and readily increases by cuttings. The flowers aie very hand- 
some, variable in colour, from blue, rose, and purple- veined, to deep 
purple; the inside of the throat whitish, sometimes yellow. Each 
blossom is an inch long. Mr. Stark, of Edinburgh, possesses the 
plant. (Figured in Magazine of Botany.) 

Luzuriaga ra dicans. Liliaceae. — A native of South Chili, where 
it grows in cool shady woods, covering the trunks of trees, and bears 
pendulous blossoms, white, something like snowdrops, and which are 
very fragrant. 

Machasranthera tanacetifolia. Tansy-leaved. (Synonym, 
Aster tanacetifolia, A, chrysanthemoides.) — Introduced to the Royal 
Gardens of Kew from New Mexico. It is a handsome, half-hardy, 
half-shrabby plant. It grows about a foot high, branching, and the 
fl<iwers are nearly as those of the China Aster. They are produced in 
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terminal heads, yellow, with a purple ray. It flourishes in the open 
ground in summer, but requires to be in the greenhouse or pit-frame in 
winter. It increases freely by cuttings. 

SismiNCHiUM MAJALE. (Synonym, S. graminifolium, var. pumi- 
lum.) — A dwarf, half-hardy perennial from Chili, with rough grassy 
leaves, growing from six to eighteen inches high. Sepals and petals 
bright yellow, with a deep brown spot at the base of each. Each 
flower is nearly an inch across, very pretty, and blooming in terminal 
heads in succession, for a long time, renders it valuable. 

Stbobilanthus auriculatds. Acanthacese. — A native of the 
East Indies, and is a flne winter, and early spring blooming, hot- 
house, soft-wooded plant. It grows two to three feet high, branching. 
The flowers are proiluced numerously, on short axillary branches, each 
having from ten to twenty blossoms. They are bell-shaped, nearly 
an inch long, pale blue, prettily veined. It is of the same habit as the 
Ruellia. The genus Strobilanthus was formed from the Ruellia; the 
R. Sabiniana being named S. Sabiniana. 

Stylidium armeria. — The leaves are grassy-like, about a quarter 
of an inch broad. The flowers are produced in long erect racemes, 
forming a cone of eight to ten inches long. Each blossom is three 
parts of an inch acro^s^ broadish petals, of a handsome purplish-crimson 
colour. It is a native of Van Diemen’s Land, a herbaceous perennial, 
deserving a place in every greenhouse. This genus thrives best in a 
compost of equal parts of light loam, peat, and leaf-mould, to which a 
sprinkling of sand and bits of charcoal should be added. (Figured in 
Magazine of Botany.) 


Plants now in Bloom at Kew. 

In the Greenhouse. 

A considerable number of the Pea-flowered (Legumiuose) tribe of 
plants are now in beautiful bloom, the best of which are the fol- 
lowing : — 

Loddigesia oxalidtfolia. Oxalis-lbaved. — It forms a dwarf, 
branching, bushy plant, with neat foliage, and pretty, smallish pink- 
coloured flowers, borne in profusion. 

Chouozema scandens. — A climbing plant, with neat glaucous 
leaves. The flowers are of a bright yellow, with a red keel, which has 
the appearance of a red eye. This plant is trained to a wire frame, 
and, blooming so freely, has a beautiful effect. 

Lalage ornata. — Oval leaves, medium sized. Flowers yellow, 
with dark claws and keel ; profuse bloomer. 

Hovea illicifoua. — A very neat plant, with holly-like foliage. 
The flowers are a bright blue, with a deep violet keel. Very handsome. 

Goodia pubescens. — Foliage Laburnum-like, but small. Flowers 
yellow, with a dark centre, and in profusion. Very beautiful. 

PULTENAIASUB-UMBELLATA. — Very neat, narrow, myrtle-like foliage. 
The flowers are produced in fine heads, a golden-yellow in front, and 
streaked with crimson behind. A profuse bloomer. 
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Chobozema ifACBOPHTLLUlif.— Leaves large^ Flowers orange 
colour, with a rosj^pink keel. Neat and pretty. 

PuLTEN-ffiA GLAuoA. — NaiTOw leaves. Flowers almost like those of 
a scarlet kidney bean, of a deep red colour, and the plant almost 
covered with them. 

Bossi^a cordifolia. — S mall neat foliage, and a neat bushy plant. 
Flowers light yellow, in profusion. 

Hovea februginea. — An erect-growing plant; leaves brown 
underneath. Flowers of a bluish lilac ; neat and pretty. 

PoDOLOBiUM STAUBOPHYLLUM. — Small holly-like leaves. Flowers 
a rich yellow, with a red keel, borne in profusion. Very handsome. 

Gastrolobium cuneatum. — A neat bushy plant, with small leaves. 
Flowers yellow, with a dark crimson keel, in profusion. Very pretty. 

Bossi^a elegans. — A neat, narrow-leaved, bushy plant. Flowers 
yellow, with a maroon crimson outside; each nearly an inch across. 
Very handsome. 

Bbachysema latipolia. — With its scarlet, kidney-^bean-like, deep 
red flowers, in profuse bloom, trained to a high, pyramidal, wire frame. 
Very pretty. 

Aotus gracillimus. — An upright neat plant, with small foliage, 
and literally overladen with long spikes of its immense number of deep 
yellow and crimson blossoms. Very handsome, and, by cutting back 
the plant after it has done blooming, it is readily kept a dwarf plant. 

Boronia tetranbrea. — A very neat bushy plant, with pretty 
pinnate foliage. The flowers are pr^uced in profusion. Each blos- 
som half an inch across, of a pretty pink colour. A charming plant, 
which ought to be in every greenhouse. 

Aphelexis ruRPUREA-MACRANTHA. — A plant, two feet and a-half 
high, and three across, had upwards of two hundred flowers ; each of 
which is large, of a dark crimson-purple. It is the finest of the genus 
we have seen. 

A. HUMiLis. — Flowers of a bright rosy crimson. It is a dwarfish 
plant, blooming freely. Very pretty. 

A. sPECTABLLis. — Of medium-sizcd habit, blooming very freely. 
The flowers of largish size, and of maroon-crimson, tinged with rose. 
Very neat and pretty. 

Clematis glycinioides. — A climber, ten feet long, blooming pro- 
fusely in large panicles. Each flower an inch across, white. Very 
pretty. 

C. aristata. — A climber, twelve feet long, in profuse bloom. 
Each blossom has from five to ten petals, pure white, and the flower is 
nearly three inches across. It is remarkably showy and handsome, 
appearing like a sheet of snow. 

Salvia gesneriflora.— With its large heads of rich scarlet floAvers, 
are exceedingly showy. 

ZiBBii MAORoruYLLA. — A neat bushy plant, with lance-shaped 
leaves. The flowers are like small heads of Lauristinus, pure white, 
abd are in profusion. Very pretty. 

Epacbis VABIABIU8 bubba.— W ide bell-shaped, half an inch long; 
a bright rosy red. 
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E. EORMOSA.-^-Bell-shaped, half an inch long ; peach coloured. 

E. CARKEA LONOiFLORA. — Nearly an inch long, bell-shaped ; bright 
pink colour ; pi^ofuse bloomer. Very handsome. 

E. CAMPANUJLATA CARNEA. — Flesh colour, bell shaped, half an inch 
long. Very pretty. 

E. Fairbairni. — Bell-shaped, half an inch long ; deep pink. Very 
pretty. 

E. vARiABiLis ORANoiFLORA.-^Bell-shaped, half an inch long; 
bright pink. Very pretty. 

E. iMPREssA ALBA suPERBA. — Bcll-shaped, half an inch long; 
pure white. Very handsome. 

E. OCHROLEUCA. — Bell-shaped, half an inch long ; cream coloured. 
Pretty. 

E. DENSiFLORA. — Bell-shaped ; tube below pink, the upper part 
while. Very pretty. 

E. cocciNEA. — Tube one inch long; a bright rosy scarlet. Very 
pretty. 

E. CAMPANULATA BLANOA. Very wide bell-shaped, one third of an 
inch long ; white. Very pretty. 

E. WiLMOREANA. — Tube nearly one inch long ; rosy red, with a 
white end. Pretty. 

E. ALBA-PENDUL.si'LORA. — Wide bell-shaped, half an inch long; 
the flowers are in a drooping position down the sides of the shoots. 
Very pretty. 

Thirteen of these are new varieties, exceedingly beautiful, and 
deserve a place in every greenhouse. They are profuse bloomers, 
grow freely, and are a valuable addition to this charming tribe ; each 
being very distinct from any other. 

Gloriosa Plantii. — Mr. Plant sent this charming species from 
Natal. The plant grows erect, like some of the Alstrsemerias, three 
feet high. The first whorl of flowers is produced about a foot from 
the ground, and the second and third about a foot higher, at similar 
distances. TJie curious curled flowers are more scarlet than the G. 
superba, which many of our readers have seen. It merits a place in 
every stove. 

King of the Fuchsias (Meillez), — The flower is an enc-mous 
si/e Tube orange, tinged with pink ; sepals rose, wdth green tips ; 
corolla orange and rose. Said to be much superior to any other 
Fuchsia. 

Madame Lemichez (Meillez). — Flower very long; calyx rosy- 
lilac, with green tips; corolla a blue-lilac. Very beautiful. 

Louisa Lelandais (Meillez). — Flower very large ; calyx pale 
orange, with light tips ; corolla deep orange. Very fine. 

Heliotropium, Louis Napoleon. — The plant vigorous, and the 
flowers are produced in enormous large umbels. It is the deepest 
coloured existing. Very fine. 

H. Picciola. — A handsome dwarf plant, with large umbels of 
flowers ; white, edged with blue. Very distinct. 

H. perfection. — A vigorous plant, having very small leaves, with 
enormous heads of white flowers. Very fine. 
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Pentstemon atbok7^kuleus. — A n hybrid from the true P. gen- 
tianoides ; vigorous grower ; flowers very large, of a fine blue, with 
the mouth striped. Yery superb. 

P. GBANBis. — ^Another hybrid, from the same as the last, and the 
flower as long, of a violet-blue, streaked with white and carmihe. Very 
beautiful. 

Vekbena M. Appree (Meillez). — Flower very large, deep purple, 
with a large golden-yellow eye. A superb variety. 

V. Marie Stuard. — L arge flower; white tinged with flesh, centre 
rose, with an amaranth eye. Very fine. 

V. Mapame Meillez. — Flower enormous size ; bright rose, with a 
rich scarlet centre. Superb. 

Hydrangea hortensis fol. variegatis. — The leaves are green, 
with a broad edging of pure white. Exceedingly handsome. 

Dodecatheon media alba compacta. — A very superb dwarf 
variety, bearing an enormous umbel of large flowers ; white, with a 
yellow margin. 

Tigridia canariensis. — The flowers are a bright yellow, most 
beautifully spotted with rich crimson. A charming acquisition. 

Balsamina latifolia alba. — In its appearance like the well- 
known B. latifolia, which has rosy-lilac flowers, the present variety has 
white ones. A charming companion to the species, worth a place in 
every stove or greenhouse. 

Dillwynia scabra. — This is another beautiful, pea-formed, flow- 
ering, dwarf shrub from Australia. It blooms profusely ; the flowers 
being in clusters along the shoots for several inches ; they are of a 
brilliant scarlet, with a yellowish margin. Very handsome, and ought 
to be in every greenhouse. 


In Mr. Van Houtte’s Establishment. 

Chirita sinensis variegata. — The leaves have pure white veins. 
Very pretty. 

Gesneria Leopoldii. — The handsomest of the genus. The flowers 
are large, in long spikes, of a rich scarlet crimson. 

Gesneria zebrina splendens. — The flowers are more rich and 
brilliant, and the spotting deeper, and the velvet stripes of the leaves 
are more distant than the original species. 

Sph.£BAlc£A nutans. — Of the Abutilon tribe ; the flowers are rose 
coloured, drooping, and very beautiful. These flowers are charming 
for a hand bouquet, mingled with others. 

Ardisia crenulata pructu also. — ^This is a very charming 
variety, having white fruit, and will form a striking contrast with the 
red-berried. 

Lapaosria alba. — We figured the L. rosea in a recent volume, 
one of the most beautiful of flowers ; the present one, it appears, has 
white ones. It is a very valuable acquisition. Its price is put down 
by Mr. Van Houtte at 300 francs. 
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HYDBAI^GEA Japonica, fol. vaeiegata.— This is a handsome 
variety, having variegated leaves of white and green. 

Myrtus communis flora plena rubra. — A most charming 
double-blossomed Myrtle, having red flowers, and a handsome silver- 
edged-leaved Wallflower, have been obtained by Mr. Schnicke, in 
Prussia. 

CheIRANTHUS ChEIRI FL. PL. FOLIA ARGENTEA VARIEGATA.— A 

new variety of the Double Wallflower, raised by Mr, Schnieke, in 
Prussia ; its leaves are bright green, edged with pure white. It is a 
decided acquisition to this much-loved flower. 


PROPAGATION OF EPACRISEP. 

BY A LONDON NURSERY PROPAGATOR. 

This charming tribe of greenhouse plants has had, within the last five 
years, the particular attention of hybridizers, and many most beautiful 
improvements have been raised; especially so in the hyacinth-like 
flowered and the bell-shaped. We now possess varieties from the 
purest snow white to the brightest scarlet and crimson. The habit of 
the plants, too, is improved, being dwarfer; and even with all, by 
stopping the leads, bu-^hy plants are readily formed. The profuse 
flowering, too, is a great improvement, and by proper treatment, a 
succession of bloom with all the kinds may be had the entire year. 
The culture of them, too, is very easy; care being taken not to sodden 
them with water, nor must they be allowed to flag for want of water. 
Avoiding these particulars, giving them a free air, and a good sandy 
peat, well drained, they will flourish and bloom admirably. 

Their increase from cuttings has been often said to be difficult. I 
have raised thousands by cuttings, and not more than one in fifty fails. 
Plants may be purchased very cheap, but amateurs who are desirous of 
increasing any particular kind may succeed to satisfaction by adopting 
the following method. The young shoots, about half ripened, must 
be those taken, and from an inch to two inches they must be shortened 
in preparing them for insertion in the cutting pot. Take a clean 48- 
sized pot, put a large crock in the bottom, then add a quantity small 
crocks, or coarse cinders, until the pot is half full ; upon this pul a 
layer of moss beat down firm ; fill up with fine sifted peat mould and 
white silver sand, an equal quantity mixed together, pressing it down 
firm to within a quarter of an inch of the rim of the pot ; fill up with 
clean-sifted silver sand, passing a stick over the pot to make the surface 
level ; give a slight watering with a fine rose pot or syringe ; take a 
bell-glass, press it lightly on the sand so as to leave the circumference ; 
then select your cuttings from last year’s ripened wood. Cut the tops 
of the shoots about one inch long, strip the cutting half its length of 
leaves ; lay it on your thumb-nail ; with a sharp knife cut the base at 
a joint quite smooth, and when a sufficient quantity to fill the pot is 
prepared, insert the cuttings as far as stripped, keeping tlie tallest, if 
any, in the centre. Give a good watering to settle the sand about 
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them ; let them stand until dry ; cover with the bell-glas8» and plunge 
the pot in a cold frame facing north ; keep the light on, protecting 
from frost with covering, or, for want of a frame, place the pot on* a 
north shelf in the greenhouse, but by no means in the sun ; wipe the 
glass once a day ; water according to judgment, keeping them rather 
dry than moist. When the cuttings - begin to grow, take the glass off 
occasionally for half an hour, and increase with air as the cuttings 
increase in growth, until it may be left off altogether ; then remove 
them to the greenhouse. Pot them off the following March into 
thumb-pots, well drained, ^^ing peat mould and sand in equal quan^* 
titles ; place them in a cold frame until rooted. During summer, top 
any long shoot, and by the autumn you will have snug bushy plants, 
pr^ucing in spring beautiful pendant blossoms. 


PROPAGATING CAMPANULA PYRAMIDALIS. 

By A LONDON AMATEUR CULTIVATOR. 

Seeing an account in your Cabinet on the cultivation of Campanula 
pyramidalis, which advises slips to be taken off in the month of April, 
and having most successfully cultivated these plants for several years 
by a far different method, I thought I would trouble you with a few 
remarks on the method I pursue. As soon as the plants have done 
blooming, I immediately turn them out of their pots ; the root I then 
break into as many pieces as I want plants, and put five or six of the 
pieces into a 48-sized pot, which is half filled with mould, tiien put in 
the pieces, and afterwards fill tlie pot with the mould. Having the 
convenience of a frame, or hand-light, after watering, I place it over 
them. In the spring (about March), I pot them singly, and so let 
them remain during the summer in any cool part of the garden, where 
they grow vigorously. On the following spring, I pot them into 24- 
siz^ pots, and place them in the greenhouse, where they remain till 
they have done blooming. Last season 1 cut a white one up this way, 
and I now have thirty-six strong healthy plants for bloom tlie coming 
summer. 1 beg to observe, that if some of the largest pieces of the 
roots are selected, and placed upon any slight heat, they will bloom 
finely the following spring, the plants making their appearance tiirougli 
the mould in two or three weeks. They may be increased in the way 
1 have been mentioning, entirely in the open air, and when strong 
enough for bloom be brought into the apartment of a house. IV hen a 
plant of the blue-dowered nas extended its spike, and before the fiowers 
open, I have placed one or more in an entrance-hall, as well as sitting- 
room, where the plant has light, but not the sun shining upon it ; and 
in tliis partial shade the fiowers become a most beautiful Freuch lilac, 
far prettier than the blue or white fiowers. In the sitting-room, which 
lias an east aspect, I have the plant placed at the opposite side from 
the windows, which is the most shady place in the room. 1 have 
grown them eight feet high in these situations, and no flowering plant 
& more elegant, as well as being powerfully fragrant. 
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DWARF FLOWERING PLANTS OF THE BRUGMANSIA 
SUAVEOLENS. 

BY MB. JAMES M^AULAY, BBEVITBEE, CUMBERLAND. 

As late in the spring as possible, before the buds are moving, I select 
a strong shoot well furnished with buds ; cut the shoot into as many 
divisions as there are buds, and insert each bud into a large 60-pot, 
just covering the eye with mould ; plunging the pot into a hot-bed of 
moderate heat, being careful of too much steam. When the plants 
appear, I give a little water, but at first moderately, or the cuttings 
will rot ; when the plants are well rooted, I remove them into a colder 
frame, and by degrees harden them off. About the latter end of May, 
or beginning of June, I turn them carefully out of the pits into the 
open ground, where the soil is not too rich ; water them occasionally, 
but not too often. About the beginning of September they will show 
for bloom : as soon as this is perceived, they are taken up carefully, 
with as much mould as possible, potted into pots suitable to their roots, 
and set in a cold frame, keeping them close until recovered from being 
potted, and they flower freely, forming a striking object for the green* 
house, the plants being quite dwarf, about a yard high, and baring 
numerous fine-sized flowers. 


DISSECTING LEAVES. 

BY SOPHIA, OF ST. JOHN’S WOOD, BEGENT'S PARK, LONDON. 

I EECENTLY saw a number of most strikingly interesting and perfect 
specimens of dissected leaves, of various kinds, in the Museum at Kew 
Gardens, and it reminded me of a promise 1 had made some time ago, 
to send some particulars relative to the process I have very successfully 
practised in dissecting leaves, calyxes, and capsules of flowers, &c. 
The following is the method pursued : — 

Cherries, fear, Poplar, Ivy, Holly, or Maple leaves, &c., to be 
gathered in June or July, when the young leaves are at their full 
growth ; put them in an earthen pan, full of rain-water; as it wastes 
fill it up, but do not empty out any of the water. Some of the leaves 
wir be ready to dissect in a month, and some not in less than two. 
When the external membranes begin to separate, then is the time to 
begin the operation. The leaf must be put in a flat white plate, with 
clean water ; squeeze the leaf gently with the finger and it will open 
on one side, the green juice will press out ; then the two outward skins 
must be stripped off, first in the middle and along the sides, where 
they closely adhere, and if an opening is made they will easily come 
olf: then wash the skeleton in clean water, and put it between the 
leaves of a book to dry. Pear and Holly have a double set of fibres, 
that must be separated with circumspection ; one set of fibres is more 
perfect than the other. I must observe that I was not able to procure 
rain-water for the greater part of the leaves I have dissected, and that 
I succeeded without. Box leaves I found to require to remain several 
months in the water. Some leaves of the Spanish Chesnut I once had 
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for more than a year in water, and then was obliged to throw them 
away unchanged : I have not since been able to try them again. I 
have now a query to propose. I have succeeded perfectly in dissecting 
the leaves and the floral leaves of the Lime-tree, but the skeleton of 
the Lime-tree leaves remains green, and no washing will bleach it. 
Perhaps some reader of the Cabinet will have the kindness to inform 
me how to bleach them, without injuring the fibre of the skeleton. The 
above is a dirty, and not a very sweet job, but the admirable beauty of 
the skeletons, in my opinion, fully compensates for the trouble. 


TIGRIDIAS. 

BT A LONDON SEEDSMAN. 

Some one lately requested information relative to the management of 
these beautiful flowering plants. 1 beg leave to state, that the only 
difliculty attending the culture of this plant is, its bulbs not being sufh- 
ciently ripe when taken up in the autumn. By this means they are 
apt to rot ; but if, with great care, they are preserved till spring, they 
become so exhausted by the means used to keep them that, when 
planted, the flowers, if any are produced, are extremely weak. To 
remedy this, plant them in a light soil and warm situation, being 
careful never to put them deep enough in the ground as to cover the 
crown ; if this be attended to, and they are taken up as soon as the 
tops decay in autumn, before they are saturated with wet, and retain 
all the soil to the bulbs possible, placing them where they will be pre- 
served dry, and from frost, through winter, and they will keep sound 
and bloom vigorously each successive season. 


TREATMENT OF GREENHOUSE PLANTS DURING 
WINTER. 

BY AN ATTENTIVE OBSERVER. * 

I HAVE long been surprised that there has not been anything commu- 
nicated to your readers on this subject, particularly when there has long 
existed so much mismanagement, and the consequent loss of plants 
during the period stated above. Conscious of the necessity of some 
improvement, I have drawn up the following particulars, which I trust 
may be of service where required, and beg their insertion. 

The stock of such plants is usually placed out-doors in summer, and 
the great objects to be obtained are, bushy, uniform plants, having the 
shoots of the present season well ripened, or hardened, as some people 
say. This necessary advantage should be realized by the middle of 
September at latest. About the last week in August, the pots, if they 
have been plunged in ashes, or other material, where the roots have 
pushed into, should be taken up, and all such be cutaway, and the pots 
be replaced. This pruning will not injure the plant, and no apparent 
chedciNiill be sustained, and it prepares the plants for removal into the 
by the middle of ^ptember. In placing them a gradual 
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descent must be maintained, to allow showy plants to be conspi- 
cuous, thus preventing a monotonous appearance. On being first 
brought in, do not have the plants close together, or the tender leaves 
will be likely to turn yellow and fall off ; after a time they may be put 
closer with safety. In every collection, plants of the same species and 
habit should be, as far as is practicable, kept together ; many of them, 
as Ericas, dec., do not succeed well when mixed with other plants, espe- 
cially large-leaved ones. Some plants, too, require airy situations, 
others the contrary ; these essential particulars should be duly attended 
to. Cape plants) particularly delight in an airy place, the habit of 
every plant should be accommodated. It only requires attention at the 
first arrangement, and being secured after destruction is prevented. 

When they are all housed, and dirt of every description taken away, 
let as much free air be given as possible in the day-time ; and even at 
night, should the weather prove moderately mild, and free from any 
appearance of frost. In fact, I have seldom seen frosts at this early 
season so severe, as to injure any greenhouse plants, that were not im- 
mediately exposed to its perpendicular effect : therefore the front win- 
dows may be kept open continually, unless there is a prospect of its 
being particularly severe, or accompanied with cold driving winds, in 
which case it will be necessary to keep them pretty close. 

If air is too sparingly admitted at this season, when many of the 
plants have not yet finished tlieir summer’s growth, it will inevitably 
cause them to produce weak and tender shoots; which will be extremely 
liable to damp off at a more advanced season, when the house must be 
unavoidably kept close on account of the severities of the external air ; 
and besides, it will tend to give them a more general tender habit, and 
render them less able to resist the winter colds than they otherwise 
would. Hence it is evident, that they cannot receive too inucli air, 
whenever the state of the external air will admit of it, by being free 
from all appe^irance of frost ; as it will be so much to tlieir advantage 
to be thus hardened, before the winter assumes its severest front. 

This is a practice I would strenuously recommend to all cultivators 
of exotics, to be observed the whole period they remain in the house, 
their own observations on the state of the weather being their constant 
guide. 

Water should also be plentifully administered when they aie first 
taken into the house, as the dry board, on which they now stand, as well 
as the elevated situation, and free circulating air, occasions them to 
require more than when they stood on the mpist eaith ; however, by no 
means go to the extreme, giving it only when evidently necessary. 

It is a common, but, in my opinion, a very erroneous practice, to place 
pans under the pots indiscriminately, and by many they are regularly 
filled with water twice or thrice a-week, or perhaps every day, whether 
the plants may want it or not; and this they are pleased to term a 
saving of labour; and it eventually becomes so in fact; for they have 
seldom so much care and trouble on their hands, in the spring, many 
of the most curious plants being killed by this treatment ; for, although 
it may not perceptibly injure the coarser kinds, its pernicious effects on 
tiie tenderer sorts must be evident to the commonest observer ; as th§ 
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earth in the bottom of the pot, by being constantly in the water, be* 
comes coagulated, and sour, and Is consequently liable to rot the young 
fibres, by which the plants in general contract a languid and sickly 
habit 

As the close fbggy weather advances, water must be given more 
sparingly, else it will conspire with the atmosphere to increase the 
damps of the house ; which will inevitably injure the plants by rotting 
their leaves. These, and dead fiowers, should be picked off as soon as 
they are observable ; otherwise they will make a very disagreeable 
appearance. 

Early in November all the tenderer Cape bulbs are usually planted ; 
viz., Ixia, Iris, Moraea, Gladiolus, Antliolyza, Galaxia, Oxalis, Lache* 
nalia, Ornithogallum, &c., as they generally commence vegetation about 
this time, and they supply a most beautiful variety of fiowers for the 
ensuing spring and summer. 

Whea growing they ehoulil be kept pretty moist, particularly the 
stronger Bpecies j otherwise tV\ey will not ftower freely, and such as do will 
not be so fine: however, when they have done flowering, and the grass 
indicates an end to vegetation for the season, they should \>e gradually 
dried ; and wben perfectly ao, eltW act \n tlie poVa Vn a. alvelteiteA 
place, or otbetwlse taken out of thera^ and put in separate ^per bags, 
in aorts, until the autumn : I prefer the latter process ; it is necessary 
to keep them in sorts, otherwise the strong, which are not always the 
finest kinds, would smother the delicate ones, that in many Instances 
produce the most brilliant, and frequently odoriferous flowers. 

The months of November and December seem to be more noxious 
to the health of plants, than any other season ; by reason of their being 
full of sappy leaves, and the remains of many of the autumn flowers 
being still on them, when the weather (whicFi at this time generally 
becomes close and chilly), renders it necessary to keep the house shut, 
and warm ; this occasions a most pernicious damp to exhale from every 
part of the house, and even from the earth in the pots ; which fixes on 
the leaves and other parts of the plants to their inevitable injury, par- 
ticularly the younger parts, such as were the produce of the preceding 
summer. If this kind of weather continues for any considerable time, 
it will be advisable to give a little fire heat, to help in drying up these 
baneful exhalations, and also as much air as can 1^ safely admitted by 
the doors and front windows, more especially when fire is added ; other- 
wise the heat of the flues will, instead of expelling the contaminated 
air, rather occasion it to exhale more freely, and be of worse conse- 
quences. 

At this season also, the plants should be regularly examined to clear 
them of all dirt, and also to scrape off any moss, <&c., that may have 
grown on the surfiice of the mould, and to renew it with a little 
fi-esb loam. This contributes much to tlieir good appearance, if neatly 
executed. 

Very little fire heat seems to be requisite to the preservation of 
greenhouse planfs in this climate ; in fact, the less it is found necessary 
to use the better. I have never practised it (except in the case of 
4ai8|ie, as before mentioned), until I perceived the frost so severe, as to 
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lower the spirit in the thermometer several degrees below the temperate 
pointi and then merely suHicient to raise it again to the above-mentioned 
pdint. If this can be done without the assistance of fire, so much the 
better, for which purpose bass mats must be used along the lower parts 
of the house, where they can be conveniently fasten^ ; these will be 
of infinite service even when fire is used, as less of that element will 
suffice ; but they should be always taken ofiT in the day to admit the 
light, unless the weather happens to be particularly severe. 

Sometimes in the depth of winter there is a succession of very clear 
weather for several days together, wherein warm sunny days succeed 
the coldest frost, and nights in which fires have been absolutely neces- 
sary ; in this case it will be requisite to give all the air possible in the 
day (unless strong harsh winds, or other occasional preventatives happen 
to prevail), observing, to shut the windows up close early in the after- 
noon, so as to include part of the natural heat of the atmosphere 
within the house. Such weather renders on increase of water necessary, 
esyecmlly over the entrance of the Aues^ wherp the Area have the 
greatest force. It should be admimstered in the motning, and ought to 
^ kept iu the house all night to expel any frosty particles it may have 
imbibed, and render it nearly equal to the temperature o£ the air of the 
house. 


MISCELLANEOUS SECTION. 

.Hortioultuiiajc. Society, March 16 , — Among subjects of exhi- 
bition, Mr. Meredith, gardener to the Duke of Sutherland, at Cleifden, 
sent some admirable specimens of Begonia manicata, and a hybrid raised 
between that sort and hydrocotylifolia. It had the general aspect of hy- 
drocotylifolia, but add^ the constitutional vigour and some other pecu- 
liarities belonging to manicata ; while altogether it was a more desirable 
plant than either of its parents. A Banksian medal was awarded it. 
The same exhibitor also furnished a bouquet, with a view to illustrate 
a good mode of packing such things for travelling. Two parallel lines 
of string, about an inch apart, were fastened between the four opposite 
sides of a square wooden box, so as to intersect each other in the middle, 
but at different levels. The shank of the bouquet was then passed down 
\ here the lines intersect, embedded up to the flowers in damp moss, and 
tied fiimly to the bottom of the box. In this way the bouquet is kept 
fast in one position, and travels safely. We must add that the interest 
of such exhibitions as this would be greatly enhanced if they were ac- 
companied by written explanatory memoranda. We think, indeed, that 
in the absence of such memoranda they should not receive prizes. 
Messrs. Henderson, of Pine-apple-place, sent Epaoris hyacinthiflora 
candidissima ; a curious little deep yellow-flowered Acacia called 
squamata, with needle-like processes in the place of leaves ; four plants 
of the Cape Lachenalia luteola ; and a good specimen of Dielytra spec- 
tabilis, wiiose flowers were, however, somewhat deficient in colour, 
owing to their having been produced in too much heat. A certificate 
of merit was awarded it. — Messrs. Jackson, of Kingston, j^nt two seed- 
ling Camellias, named Duchess of Buccleuch and Martinii. The latter 
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is a promising deep crimson«flowered kind, with a white stripe down 
the centre of each petal. — From Ealing-park, Mrs. Lawrence sent a 
hue example of the Hong Eong Enkianthus reticulatus, the charming 
Boronia triphylla, covered with pink starry flowers, tlie white Erioste- 
mon scabrum, Styphelia tubiflora, Lycaste Skinneri, the long-tailed 
Lady’s Slipper (Cypripedium caudatnm), and cut flower spikes of 
Amherstia nobilis. It was mentioned that at £aling-park, the Am- 
iierstia is now as large as a good-sized apple-tree ; that it has been in 
flower ever since Christmas ; that nearly one hundred and seventy spikes 
of lovely inflorescence have been cut from it ; and that about as many 
more yet remain on the tree. A certificate of merit was awarded for 
the Cypripedium, and a Banksian medal for the stove and greenhouse 
plants. — An example of the Sikkim Rhododendron ciliatum, of which 
a good specimen was shown at the last meeting, by Messrs. Standish 
and Noble, was furnished by Sir Joseph Paxton, from Cliatsworth. On 
this occasion it was as colourless as the white Indian Azalea ; but 
whether this was constitutional, or merely the effect of circumstances, 
could not in the present instance be clearly determined upon. — Mr. 
Ingram, gardener to Her Majesty, at Frogmore, sent a pretty Epacris, 
a seedling from miniata, and a Cayenne Pine-apple, weighing 7 lbs. 
2 ozs. A Banksian medal was awarded for the latter. — From Mr. 
Tillery, gardener to the Duke of Portland, at Welbeck, came ripe 
fruits of die Japan Medlar (Eriobotrya japonica), for which a certificate 
of merit was awarded. They were the produce of a tree which fills an 
entire house at Welbeck, and from which three or four dishes were 
stated to have been gathered weekly for these last six weeks, and a 
considerable quantity is said still to remain on the tree. They are 
much esteemed at Welbeck for dessert. — From the Society’s garden 
came a pretty pink Azalea, sent from China, by Mr. Fortune ; Rho- 
dodendron nilagiricuni, an exceedingly handsome bright rose-coloured 
kind; Forsytliia viridissima; the New Holland Dendrobiuin Kingia- 
num ; the little green-flowered Clematis pedicellata : and some other 
plants. 

Sikkim Ruododendbons.— From a remark in the Gardmer^s Chro^ 
nicJcj it appears that the fact of most of the Sikkim Riiododcndrons 
having, though unprotected, thriven in the open air throughout last 
winter is not generally known. Small plants of all the species were 
planted out, late in autumn, among the Rhododendron clumps on either 
hand of the main walk at Kew. Not one of these has been killed ; 
all, with few exceptions, are at tins moment healthy, and many have 
flourished. There are the following : — R. argenteum, from 6 to 7,000 
feet ; and R. CampbelJise, from 8 to 10,000 feet, both very strong and 
luxuriant; R. barbatum, 8,000 feet; and R. campanulatiini, 11,000 
feetf several plants of each strong and healthy ; R. ciliatum, 10,000 
feet, several specimens in the same state, two or three have well-formed 
flower-buds, and will probably blossom in a week or two ; R. lepidotum, 
12 to 14,000 feet, a little of, much stronger and healthier tiian the 
plants in the greenhouse ; R. argenteum, 8,000 feet, a few robust spe- 
cimens; U. glaucum, 11,000 feet, many paiticularly healthy young 
plants ; B. campylocarpuin, cinnabarinum, and Thomson!, all from 10 
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to 12,000 feet, several plants (a dozen or so) of each, and all strong 
and healthy ; It. Dalhousiee, 7,000 feet, a few plants, not vigorous or 
promising ; B. Falconerii, 10,000 feet ; Aucklandii, 6 to 7,000 feet ; 
and lanatum, 10,000 feet, one or two fair specimens of each. The 
above have had no protection but such as the surrounding low Rhodo- 
dendron bushes have afforded ; and upon the whole they appear to have 
suffered less from slirivelling of the ends of the leaves, than those in 
the conservatory have. The trying season has, however, but now com- 
menced, and I liave little expectation of many of them surviving the 
spring, without much shade and moisture. The soil at Kew, even in 
these made beds, is light and dry ; the roots of the young plants do not 
strike deep, and 1 felt the leaves of several to be quite warm under the 
sun of last Monday, clearly indicating a checked circulation. In their 
native localities, at this early state of growth, young plants have a very 
wet, cool subsoil in the spring months, so that though the sun’s rays be 
more poweiful than in England, they are provided by an abundance of 
humidity at the root, against any injury that would arise from a sud- 
denly ijicreased circulation. Most of these species again, being natives 
of 8 to 12,000 feet, experience a very much colder winter than that of 
England is ; they are consequently kept in too excited a state here, and 
the spring frosts of April are all the more to be dreaded. In the 
Himalaya, the first great increase of temperature occurs in March, 
whicii is 8 degrees warmer than February ; tliis brings forward the 
Himalayan plants, which are not exposed afterwards to night frosts. 
In England, an equivalent increment of temperature does not occur till 
May ; but our winters are so mild, that the cultivated Himalayan 
plants are as forward in April in England as they are in their native 
country, and consequently suffer extremely from our night frosts. In 
the conservatory, three plants of R, ciliatum remain in flower ; these 
flowcTs are very much larger than I ever saw them in the Himalaya 
(several blossoms are 3 inches diameter !), but nearly white, probably 
from the difference between the amount and intensity of solar light at 
10,000 feet in IMay, of lat. 27 and at tlie level of the sea in March, 
of lat. I Jiave been just shovn a magnificent head of R. arbo- 

reinn, in flo\ier, from Mr. Barclay, of Bury Hill, who informs me that 
tijc plant is a dwarf low shrub raised from Kemaon seeds, and grown 
without any protection. — J, 1). Hooker, 

Tropjkolum Lobbianum. — I am glad to see this handsome species 
of a beautiful genus brought under notice. I consider that wherever 
there is room for its cultivation it ought never to be neglected on 
account of its superabundance of charming flowers and great supe- 
riority over many of our climbers at this period of the year. It, how- 
ever, wants rather more rmnn than can be given it on a trellis in a pot. 
There is a plant of it at liaby Castle growing against a trellis on a 
back wall, covering a space of 30 feet long by 12 feet high, and it has 
been in bloom ever since November last, producing thousands, aye, 
fens of thousands of bright orange-scarlet flowers. It has been a 
perfect gem, and now that we have got more sun and length of day, it 
is growing vigorously, and there are thousands of blossoms on it yet to 
come out. It is growing in a border, composed of strong hazel loam, 

L 
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inushroom-bed dung, and cliarcoal well incorporated together, and 
turned in as rough as possible. It is watered occasionally with diluted 
soot or dung water, in the prot>ortlon of a quart to a 4-^llon can. I 
think it would make a beautiful rafler plant ih a conservatory, it 
festoons so beautifully. The only drawback would be its old leaves 
turning yellow, and also the decayed flowers. 1 And that cuttings of it 
may be struck at any period of the year in ordinary soil in bottom 
heat. — /. F, Roberts^ RcAy Gardens^ Durham^ March 17. 

Compost for Pelargoniums. — Visitors to the Grand Floral 
Shows at Chiswick, Regent’s Park, and Surrey Gardens, have often 
admired the splendid specimens of Pelargoniums, exhibited by Mr. 
Beck, under the management of Mr. Dobson. They were grown in 
the following compost, viz., the top spit full of fibre from a meadow, 
mixed with one-third green stable dung thoroughly incorporated and 
laid up in a heap for about two years, and well chopped over during 
winter. When ready for use he says, before potting, “ mix up with the 
loam four shovels of rotten cow-dung, the older the better, to one 
barrowful of mould; to this add an 8-incli potful of silver sand.” 
Such is the kind of material in which such profuse blooming specimens 
are grown. 

Best Tulips in each Clvss. — Mr Willison, nurseryman, &c., of 
Whitby, recently applied to all the celebrated Tulip growers in this 
country for each one to favour him with the names of what they con- 
sidered the best six varieties of Tulips in eacli class, viz., Bizarre's, 
Bybloemens, and Rose^. He obtained lists from eight individuals, and, 
with his own list, he gives tlic result in the Midland Florut for April. 
The whole of the lists contained forty Roses, forty Bizarres, and forty- 
seven Bybl(j?mens. The eight best in each class, as selected, are: — 

Ri)^e Tulips, — Aglai, 6 (in six lists out of the nine given) ; 
Heroine, 5 ; Triomphe Royale, 5 ; Catalina, 3 ; Bijou, 3 ; Princess 
Maud, 3 ; Clandiana, 3 ; La Yandicken, 3. 

Bizarre Tulips, — Polyphemus (Lawrence’s) ; Duke of Devondure, 
6^ Charles X., 6: Pilot, 5; Surpass Catafalque, 4; Polyphemus 
(Brown’s), 3; Charbonnier Noir, 3; Magnum Bonum (or Sir Sidney 
Smith), 3. 

Jiyblamen Dilips, — Salvator Ro«a, 7 ; Princess Royal, 6 ; Maid of 
Orleans, 4; Thalia, 4; Violet Alexander, 3; Maid of Athens, 2; 
Sable Monarch, 2; Queen (’harlofte, 2; Violet Brun, 2; Pandora, 2. 

The lists will be a U'»eful guide to persons beginning to cultivate 
this beautiful tribe of flowers. I'lie above varieties may be fully 
depende<J upon as of first-rate excellence for exhibiting. There are 
other very superb varieties, but, being new, and only in the hands of 
one or two individuals ; are not included in tlie lists given. Ttiose 
given above may be generally had, and at reasonable prices, of the 
general growers. 




Caution must, however, be exercised in bein^ prepared for occasional 
frosts, with some protection at nights in case of need. If your plans 
are not yet fully arranged, as to bedding out, &c., lose no time ; par- 
ticular attention should be paid with contrasting the colours to give a 
good effect. A flower-gai^en may be richly furnished with plants, 
but be very ineffective if the colours are badly arranged. For pro- 
ducing a brilliant effect in masses, reject parti -coloured flowers ; only 
use j)ure and decided colours, such as scarlet, pure white, deep purple, 
bright yellow, &c. ; those which are in close affinity kill each other. 
Take care not to mix plants which are of doubtful duration when in 
bloom with those of a more permanent character, remembering always 
tha» the beauty of a formal flower-garden depends upon its being in all 
its details a perfect work of art, in which no blemish should occur. 
There must be high keeping, symmetry, judicious arrangement of 
colours (traceable to fixed principles), or it will not form a satisfactory 
wliole. This should be particularly attended to. Many persons plant 
tlieir stock so thinly, that their beds are not covered till late in the 
season ; we advise thick planting for speedy effect. 

When annuals arc required for late flow^ering they may yet be 
sown ; and hardy annuals that have come up too numerously should 
be thinned out, so as to retain but enough to be vigorous. Tender 
annuals, raised iu pots or frames, should be taken, with as much soil 
to the roots as possible, and after the middle of the month be planted 
out. After all planting is done, the next operations will be tr-^ifiing 
and pegging down the plants ; this is a most important process towards 
having well- furnished beds. Climbing plants will now require training 
from time to lime, according to their growth. 

Florists’ Flowers. — Amongst these we may class the Antirrhi^ 
num ; many of the kinds now in cultivation are exceedingly pretty, 
and deserve to be grown. Now is the best time to plant them out. 
Carnations and Picotees are by this time in their blooming pots ; and 
as they advance in growth, attention will be necessary to stick and tie 
tlieni up neatly. Stir up the surface-soil of the pots, and add a dressing 
of mixed loam and well-decayed dung. Cinerarias. — As these go out 
of bloom cut down the stems, which will induce an abundance of shoots 
for increase, and turn them out into the open ground where they are 
partially shaded. Dahlias, — The third week in the month is as early 
as it is safe to commence planting out. The young plants will he 
greatly strengthened by repotting them into larger pots, giving all the 
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favourable air possible, in order to have them hardy when turned out. 
Fuchsias. — Eepot and trim all the plants required for specimens ; 
encourage their growth by frequently syringing them over-head. 
Pansies. — Cuttings put in last month may now be planted in a shady 
bed, for summer blooming. A good watering in dry weather will be 
necessary. Such as are grown in pots, for show, require particular 
attention, and by thinning out the side shoots much finer blooms may 
be had. Pinks. — As the blooming stems advance they will require 
thinning out. The more robust and very double kinds should have 
two or three steins left. Pammctduses. — If dry w'eather continues, 
water must be liberally supplied ; apply it between the roots and not 
over the foliage, and use rain-water if possible, preferring evening for 
the operation. Tulips. — The top cloth should at once be got on, and 
never let the sun reach the flowers after they show colour, but give all 
the air possible. 

In the Forcing-frame. — Continue to strike cuttings of stove and 
greenhouse plants, and pot off such as are struck. Plants intended to 
be flowering specimens for the greenhouse, such as Achimenes, Glox- 
inias, Gesnerias. <Scc., should be grown here, and brought forward as 
rapidly as practicable. What are termed greenhouse annuals, as Bal- 
sams, Cockscombs, Salpiglossis, Bhodanthe, Thunbergias, &c., should 
be got on quickly. A strong stimulating soil, copious waterings, and 
ample pot room, together w ith bottom heat, are insejiarable necessaries 
to their successful cultivation. 

In the Greenhouse, dec. — A free ventilation is of importance, and 
by closing with a humid atmosphere early in the evening a vigorous 
growth will be best promoted. Give liberal shifU to such plants as 
now require it before the roots become matted ; much injury is often 
done by deferring until a general shifting. Camellias, such as ha\e 
formed their flower buds, should be placed in a sheltered and shady 
situation out of doors. Ericas should have the ends of their shoots 
pinched off, to render them bushy and spreading. Climbing plants 
sliould be neatly lied as they advance in growth, and abundance of 
flowers will be the result. Shrubby plants of weak growth, and which 
naturally makf* long frail shoots^ are much improved by bending down 
the branches, and fixing them to a wire attached to the rim of the pot ; 
in this manner the nakedness of the plant at its base is hidden, and the 
check imposed on the ascent of sap will induce an iiicrea<*ed supply of 
shoots. 

Pelargofdums . — Never allow the plants to flag, or the bottom leaves 
will turn yellow, and the plants then become naked. Put cow, horse, 
and sheep dung in equal parts, with a 8prinkling*of quick lime into a 
tub, and to one peck of these add five gallons of rain or other soft 
water. When taking it for use draw it ofl' eh^ar, and give the plants a 
watering twice a-week. Give air freely, shut up early, and syringe 
the plants overhead three tiroes a*week till the flowers expand. Fumi- 
gate to keep down green fly* 

Calcealarias * — Keep the lower side shoots pegged down ; it will 
indim toots to push up the stems. Fumigate occasionally to keep 
down the green*fly. 
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Azaleas . — When done blooming the growth must be promoted ; see 
Articles upon culture. 

Watering, — At this season increasing attention is requisite ; care 
must be taken that the entire hall of soil is made moist, particularly 
witli the plants grown in sandy peat or sandy loam ; a few holes made 
by means of an iron pin down through the ball will admit water into 
its interior. 


BRIEF REMARKS. 

Thk Chrysanthemum. — Mr. George Taylor, of Stoke Newington, favoured ns 
a year ago with an excellent article on the culture of this tribe of plants, it ap- 
peared in the volume for 1850. Since that time he has wrote a “Treatise on the 
Chrysanthemum,’* which may be had of any bookseller. Mr. Taylor is one of the 
best growers, and successful exhibitors. The following varieties he recommends to 
be grown for cut blooms, for exhibiting at the shows. The first nine are admirably 
adapted for growing against a wall : — 


Aristides, red. 

Ueauty. blush and pink. 

Campestroni, deep rosy-purple. 
Clustered '^'<'llow, golden yellow. 
Duke, blush. 

King, rose- 
princess Marie, rose. 

Pio Nono, Indian led. 

Vesta, white. 

Annie Salter, canary yellow. 

Cyclops, straw, and brown back. 
Christine, lilac. 

Defiance, white. 

Duchesse d’Abrantes, deep bright rose. 


Dupont de TEure, purple and orange. 
Formosnm, creamy white. 

Gem, white tipped with pink. 

Goliath, white. 

Lysia.*?, bright cinnamon red. 

Nonpareil, dark rosy pink. 

Phidias, rose and white. 

Rabelais, reddish carmine. 

Rebecca, light rose. 

Sydenham, light red crimson. 

Queen of England, blush. 
Two-Coloured Incurved, red and yel- 
low. 

The Warden, orange. 


Six of the best Anemone or Aster flowering varieties, are — 

Gluck, bright yellow. Madame Godereau, white. 

Fleur de Marie, fine clear ^hite. Marguerite d'Anjou, nankeen. 

Nancy de Sermet, white. Reiue Marguerite, lilac blush. 


Watting. — E very poiut in plant ciilture is of consequence, and must be dili- 
gently attended to with care and judgment. If one is ill or carelessly done, it renders 
every other point properly attended to nugatory, and none more than that oi water- 
ing Some plants, it is true, have such strong or accommodating constitutions, that 
they will bear for a time too much or too little water with impunity : but that is not 
the cose with the genus Epacris, though even they are not so dangerous to neglect as 
the Heath tribe. When newly potted, they do not require so much water as when 
the roots begin to fill the pots, and the branches are then growing rapidly, and a 
large quantity of fresh foliage is produced. The quantity of water then, as the plants 
grow, should be proportionately increased, especially during the summer months ; 
and when it is applied, enough should be given to thoroughly wet the whole soil in 
the pot. The dribble by dribble system of watering is very mischievous ; one-l^f 
or more of the ball is never moistened at all. This may be easily seen by taming 
the ball out of the pot two or three hours after watering ; the Hqjiid will be found 
only to have reached perhaps an inch or two below the surfkce ; and in that case how 
can the roots exist or thrive in such dry-as-powder soil ? When, therefore, a plant 
needs water, give it liberally ; but, on the other hand, take care Ihatk is not glntted 
or soddened with it. Too much is quite as injurious as too little. Tne siprace will 
then appear dry, whilst the inside will be too wet. The iwts then pensh at me 
ends, the yonng shoots flag in consequence, and the unthinking operator wittrs 
again heavily, and the evil thereby is increased ; the leaves turn yellow, and often 
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death ensuea. AToid, then, these extremes^ and the plants 'vrill continue healthy, 
and progress satisfactorily.— 71 AppUhy, (77<e Flonst,) 

A Tulip Book.— Mr. William Harrison writes in the Midland Florist for March, 
** A'foesh Tulip book should be made at leisure every year, copied from the Cabinet, 
writing the names of the flowers on the left-hand page only, and leaving the right 
hand one vacant for remarks, thus : — 


Tenth Row. 

1. Trioiupbe Royale . . * 

2. Addison . . . . • 

8. Duke of Northumberland 

4. Anastasia 

5. Lawrence’s Friend . . 

6. Pol)phemii8 • . . . 

7. Lady Crewe .... 


Remarks. 

pure bottom, good cup, light flame. 

p. b., g. c., grand feather. 

p. b., g. e., grand flame. 

p. b., g. c., flue dark ro. feather. 

p. b., g. c., dark f. and fl. 

p. b.. g. c., light fl. 

small, flue f. 


This keeps a correct account of the different strains of the varieties in your pos- 
session, and is an interesting record to refer back to in future } ears. The following 
abbreviations may be used, as they occupy little space, and are sufficient to show the 
character of the different flowers -p. b. means pure bottom, g. c. good cup, f. 
feather, fl. flame, 1. light, h. heavy, d. dork, s. stained stamens, p. s. pure stamens, 
&C. 

[Such an arranged book would be a valuable pocket companion for every person 
who delights in flowers in general ; descriptive particulars of all they admired being 
recorded, would not only prove interesting to review, but be very useful in making 
selections for future cultivation.] 

Soil best sgiieo for the Rose. — I have visited all the nurseries of the large 
Rose cultivators in Kn^land, and in no part ha\e 1 found them grow and bloom 
vigorously as they do in the county of Hertford. The soil they grow bt*8t in is a 
rather strong yellowish loam, not less than half a yard det*p. This l>eing enriched 
freely with will-df composed dung taken from the cow-jard, grows them to perfec- 
tion, and the> endure for many years in a vigorous state, with pioper piuniitg, &c. 
All who desire to grow the Rose well, and have not such a deep loamy soil, should, 
as far as practicable, provide a bed of similar character. Shallow, gravelly, sandy 
soils will soon destroy all the Roses planted in them. — Romt. 

Budding China Roses —Under the head “ Flower Department,” in one of the 
Numbers of your Cabinet, you mentioned it was tune for “ budding all sorts of 
Ros^s, except China and its varieties.” I shall feel obliged, if you will inform me 
when the proper time is for budding them.— ^l/i Amateur of Ruses. [The best time 
for budding the varieties of the China Hose is in the month of April, or at least as 
early as the bark will rise freely. Take off the bud foniied the preceding year, 
with a small portion of the wood attached to it, ns recommended for Cameilias ; 
they will grow freely, if properly inserted and well bound with bass, with greater 
certainty at this season than at the usual one in July.] 

Failure of Erinus Lychnidea. — A reader of tne Ff.oRirui.TURAL Cabinet 
would be very glad of some instructions on the cuUun; and propagation of Erinus 
lychnidea. A plant belonging to the said reader is d^ing, without any apparent 
cattse, in the pot in which it bloomed profusely for the second time last season. It 
was hito a larger pot and richer soil. No grubs nor worms arc at the 

root, nor any appearance of decay. Also some hints as to the cultivation of Genista 
linioides and vestia Lycioides (the hardiest that they will hear) would be very 
acceptable. — a. b. l. 

FAiLpBE OF Raisino CAMELLIAS FROM Sked.— B eing Very partial to the 
Camellia, and having w))at is called a good collection of them, I have for three or 
four years taken some pains to obtain seed from them, and in which 1 have been 
yery successful. I have been particularly careful in planting my seed in the same 
soil ip whidi I grow my plant^ but without ever having been able to get a single 
s^ to grow, although placed in good bottom heat and carefully attended to ; my 
disappointment has therefore been (as you may well imagine) very great. I have 
again this yea^ a large quantity of very flue seed, which 1 have most careful 
in impr^gnattBg Fllh some of my best sorts, and as 1 am very desirous of 1>eing 
xhore fortimteu^ heretofore, I trust 1 shall not be Considered as wisbhig to pry 
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too deei^ly into the secretg and mysteries of the Camellia flower, in requesting the 
fkvour or some information (through the medium of your very interesting and 
nseftil publication) as to the proper method of growing these seeds ; namely, the best 
time to plant them, the proper soil, and the treatment most suitable to them. Per* 
haps some of your correspondents, who are conversant with the subject, will oblige 
me by information thereon. — Tyto, 

Labels. — I have seen soveraf remarks in your pages lately respecting the advan* 
tages and disadvantages of different labels for plants. I enclose two, which I 
always use, and which have been in pots twelve months. The wood is first painted 
with genuine white lead, ground stiff in linseed oil, which must be thinned with 
spirits of turpentine, and laid on in the usual manner. When dry, it is easy to 
write upon it with ordinary ink. The effect of a house thus labelled is neat and 
light. After the labels are written upon, 1 varnish them twice with a quick drying 
varnish, to prevent them from absorbing moisture. Of the specimens sent, the one 
with two wires is placed upwards on the stand beyond my easy reach, and cannot 
turn round when watering ; the other I use for those plants close at hand, and 
which are easily examined. It is needless to say, that they are of my own make. — 
H, S, Blundell^ Hull. [These labels consisted of thin square wooden heads, with 
the corners cut off. One of them was supported by two small copper wires ; the 
other by one only. TJiey are exceedingly legible and neat, and looked as if they 
would last good foryear*:.] — Gardeners* Chronicle. 

pROPACLATiNO Cape Ericas.— -The most general method of increasing the Heath 
in this country, is by propagating from cuttings of the young shoots, which should 
be taken off when the wood becomes of a firm texture, when it will not be so liable 
to be injured by damp, as is frequently the case when put into the cutting-pot in a 
tender state. The best season for putting in Heath cuttings is from March to J uly ; 
but the opeiator must be guidv d in this by the state of the shoots which are intended 
for this purpose. In fact, most of the species will strike root if put in at any time 
of the year, provided the cuttings are taken off when in a fit state. To procure 
shoots of the less free-growing sorts, they may be assisted by placing the plants in a 
little artificial heat, at the early part of the season, which will be the means of 
furnishing good cuttings ; when they should be carefully stripped of their leaves to 
about half the length of the cutting, with a sharp knife or scissors, and the end cut 
clean acro^ns. They will then be ready for inserting into the cuttings pot, that 
should be previously prepared, and filled within a couple of inches to the rim with 
the drainage ; and then have a layer of the fibrous parts of the soil placed over the 
crocks, when the remaining space should be filled up with sharp pit sand, well 
washed, and cleared from all earthy matter, &c. The sand should, lastly, be well 
watered, and made perfectly firm and level, when it will be fit for the reception of 
the cuttings, which should not be inserted deeper in the sand than is necessary for 
the fixture of them, to avoid being displaced in the watering, which should be 
liberally supplied while they are striking root. 

Many of the sorts will have formed good roots in the course of eight or ten 
weeks, whilst others will require as many months. In autumn and spring the 
cuttings should be placed in a shaded part of the stove; but in the sninme season 
th<*y rill succetKl equally well in a cold frame, shaded from the mid-day sun. 

On F1.0WERING Dutch Bt lbs. — In your March Number are some excellent 
directions for the treatment of Dutch bulbs in pots ; but what I am particularly 
desirous of knowing is, the management of such bulbs after they have done 
flowering in water, I am particularly fond of these beautiful flowers grown in 
glasses, and generally succeed in having them flower very nicely in the winter, as I 
buy very good roots. But if you, or any of your correspondents, will inform me 
how to treat them when they have ceased flowering, I shall be extremely obliged. 
I am aware they will deteriorate, and probably not blow for some seasons again in 
water, but with me they have ceased to flower at all. — Awicus. 

On Pelargonium ardenr.— I have had a plant of the Pelargonium ardens 
major (one of the bulbous -rooted Cape Pelargoniums) for some >eai*s, and changed 
the description of soil it was in three or four times, but 1 have not been able to 
cause it to produce blossoms ; the plant has been generally in a healthy state, and I 
have succeeded in increasing my stock, as I have several younger plants. The old 
plant, as well as the young ones, has been generally kept in a hot-bed. Perhaps 
some of your readers would assist me. I ought to add, perhaps^ that 1 haye no 
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conservatory to turn it out into, but have a good greenhouse. I am partial to this 
Cape section of Pelargoniums, and much admire the very distinct beautiihl kinds 
that are shown at the Exhibitions at Chiswick, Surrey Garaens, and Begent’s Park. 
1 should be greatly obliged if some reader, who has had experience in their sue- 
cessfhl management, would favour me with the necessary particulars. I would 
purchase i|li the kmds if 1 could manage them properly ; but not succeeding with 
the P. ardens major, I am afraid to venture fhj^er, but with instructions from a 
practical grower. — Amaior Florum, 

Bu>oming Sparkalia FORMOST88IMA (Am^Uis JacoboBa of some). — A corre- 
spondent recently asking for advice as to this plant— I beg to state that 1 have 
succeeded admirably to bloom it for many years bv the following treatment. In 
May 1 plant my bulbs in a border of sandy peat and loam, iu a sheltered situation, 
in which place they remain until September. I then take them up aud dry them, 
taking care not to injure the roots. When in bloom, the flowers must be sheltered 
from rain or rough winds. 1 keep the bulbs in a dry room until the returning 
season for planting. — A Country Curate, 

An Effectual Method of Banishing Ants from any particular Plant or 
Spot infested with them.— With a trowel turn up the soil' containing the ants, 
eggs, &c. ; let it lie loosely, and pour upon the place a pot of sand. In a few days 
the ants will hive deserted the spot, being effectually pi*evented by the falling in of 
the sand from continuing their labours. — Experimenter, 

Achimenes suited for foioiino what are termed Specimen Plants for 
Exhibitions. — In the Cottage Gardener^ Mr. Appleby states the following to be 
the best. Achimenes gloxiniflora, white, spotted with crimson ; A. longiflora, 
blue; A. Jauregia (A. longiflora alba of some), white, with pink stripes; A. 
Mountfordia, scarlet; A. patens, purplish crimson; A. pedunculat^ orange, spotted 
with crimson ; A. picta, orange scarlet ; A. Tugwelliana, purplish crimson ; A. 
venusta, rosy purple. To these may be added, A. floribunda elegans, bright rose. 
These grown, as is done at Kew so admirably, in pans eighteen inches across and 
six inches deep, will make showy plants. The compoat Mr. Appleby recommends 
is formed of chopped sphagnum (white moss), fibry peat, turfy loam, and half- 
decayed leaves, in equal parts, with a fi*ee mixture of sharp sand. Chop the moss 
pretty fine ; it will mix better with the other materials. At Kew, the compost is 
richer. See Volume of Floricultural Cabinet for 1850, where we gave particu- 
lars. — Editor. 

Double Crimson, and Double White Flowering Peaches.— A few months 
back we noticed these new hardy Peaches, which had been introduced from China 
by the Horticultural Society. They have bloomed most beautifully this season, 
and are a most valuable acquisitiou to our spring-blooming shrubs, &c. The> are 
highly deserving a place near every mausion and villa. Whdh they become the 
size of our Almonds they vi ill be the admiration of every beholder. It is stated 
that the Chinese have a good collection of other kinds, of different coloui*s. 

Bignonja Cherere.— Observing it stated, at page 152, that to make this plant 
flower, ** it must be grown with plenty of bottom heat,” i beg to say that for some 
years it has flourished in great luxuriance, and blossomed finely, planted in a narrow' 
side border of my conservatory. The roots have plenty of ** space to run in,” but 
there is no bottom heat, and the plant is on the coolest side of the house. 1 have 
no doubt it would do well in a moderately- warm greenhouse, if planted so that the 
roots could run in a border, or in well-drained soil under the floor: and whether 
for a greenhouse or a conservatory, or in whatever situation it will flourish, I do not 
know a climbing plant more worthy of cultivation, combining as it does a remark- 
ably fine, deep-green foliage, with beautiful flower-buds and rich glowing-red 
flowers. — Halesleigh {Oardenos Chronicle), 

Best Winter-blooming Ericas. — Having small flowers, and bloom most pro- 
fusely. E. persoluta alba, white ; persoluta rubra, red ; floribunda, pink ; gracilis 
autumnalis, red; regerminans, red; regerminans alba, white; gracilis venialis, 
red ; Caflr^ white. 

The following have larger flowers : £. Linuscoides superba, purple and white ; 
Wilmoreana, pink and white; ceriuthoides, coronata, and superba, scarlet; 
hyemalis, purplish-red and white. 

Young plants should be procured in spring, and a season’s growth prepares them 
for the neitt winter’s bloom. — An Amateur Cultivator, 
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Walk out beneath tlie roseate skies ; 

Eye, ear, and heart awake ; 

List to the melodies that rise 
From tree, from bush and brake. 

Each fluttering leaf, each murmuring spring. 

The great I AM doth own. 

To Him the soaring sky-larks sing 
In. music’s sWeetest tone. 

Canst tiiou not sing? Oh ! leave thy cares 
And follies ; go thy way ; 

Let morning praises, morning prayers, 

Go with tliee through the day.” — B arton. 

MYRTUS COMMUNIS FLORE PLENO RUBRA. 

A COLOURED engraving of this beautiful \ariety of Myrtle has been 
forwarded to us by Herr Schnieke, of Berlin, in Prussia. In the remarks 
upon it, he observes it is as hardy, and grows and blossoms as freely as 
the common species. 

Myrtle. — Ancient writers record that it was so named from Myrsine, 
an Athenian damsel, and favourite of Minerva, who, on account of its 
beauty, held it sacred to Venus, as the Olive to Minerva, the Poplar to 
Hercules, the Ivy and the Vine to Bacchus, the Hyacinth and the Bay 
to Apollo, <fcc. Myrtle, too, was the symbol of authority for magis- 
trates at Athens : bloodless victors were crowned with Myrtle ; and 
hence the swords of Harmodius and Aristogitoii were wreathed with 
Myrtle when they set forth to free their country from hereditary mo- 
narchy, 

Thomson the poet compares a young beauty growing up in retire- 
ment to a Myrtle among the Apennine Mountains : 
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Thoughtless of beauty, she was beauty ^s self, 

Recluse amid the close embowering woods : 

As in the hollow breast of Apennine, 

Beneath the shelter of encircling hills, 

A myrtle rises, far from human eye, 

And breathes its balmy fragrance o'er the wild " 

In Cornwall and Devonshire, Myrtles flourish all the year round in 
the open air, and there are hedges of a considerable height, strong and 
healthy. Mr. Keppel Craven describes the hedges in Naples to be os 
commonly composed of Myrtles and Orange-trees as ours are of Thorn 
and Privet : their fragrance, too, when in blossom, far surpassing our 
own Hawthorn. The Myrtle is designated “ the perfection of neatness 
and elegance, wdiose leaf and flower are alike worthy of each other. * 

1. CHRYSANTHEMUM INDICUM MINIMUM. 

Dwarf Chinese varieties. — No. 2. Ariadne (Pertuze’s), very double, 
in profusion. No. 3. Quasimod (Lebois), profuse bloomer, and has a 
channing appearance. No. 4. Alveoliflorum (Lebois’s), a superb 
formed Anetnone flowered, very distinct and beautiful. No. 5. Pre- 
sident Decuisne (Lebois’s), an admirable blooming variety, very 
elegant. No. 6. Dame Blanche (Lebois), a snow-white, with the 
edges of the petals fringed like the Camellia fimbriata, and tlie flowers 
are neatly imbricated. 

All the varieties are pretty additions to this very interesting class of 
Chrysanthemums, and they merit a place in every collection. There 
are a number of other beautifully distinct varieties also offered for sale 
for the first time tliis season. We have seen flowers of several of these, 
and can highly recommend them. The raisers highly merit the thanks 
of all lovers of theae superb autumn and winter blooming plants. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RAKE PLANTS. 

Berbebis Nepalensis. — An East Indian half-hardy evergreen 
shrub. It has stood out in the garden of the Horticultural Society at 
Chiswick during the last winter without sustaining any injury. It is 
understood to prefer sheltered nooks in the Himalayas, and in such 
places only to display its beauty. The leaves are pinnated, large, wliea 
full-grown have five pairs and the end odd one. Each leaflet is edged 
with spines. The flowers are borne in comi)act, erect racemes, of a rich , 
bright yellow, very pretty. It is a fine species, which has been first 
obtained in this country at the Royal Gardens of Kew. (Figured in 
Paxton^ s Hotter Garden, 79.) 

Bilbergia roLYSTAf hya.— •A native of Brazil, an evergreen hot- 
house perennial, belonging to the Pine-apple order of jdaiits. The 
flowers are produced in a large eonicaI-shajH*<l spike, the bracts being 
of a criniRon-red, and the corollas of a blue colour. Very jiretty. 
(Figured in Pajctoifs Flower Garden^ 80.) 
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Centbosolbnia qlabba. Of the order of Gesnerias. — A small 
prostrate epiphytal plant, having white flowers about the size of the 
Achimenes coccinea. From the West Indies. Is in the Royal Gar- 
dens at Kew. 

Ceeasus iLLlciPOLiA.^ — A hardy evergreen Bird Cherry, which has 
Holly-like leaves, with a profusion of flowers in racemes similar to the 
common Bird Cherry. This valuable evergreen was dbcovered in Cali- 
fornia, and merits a place in every pleasure-ground. 

CcELOGYNE CuMiNGii. — An orohid introduced by Mr. Cuming from 
Singapore, and first flowered in the stove at Messrs. Loddiges. It is 
also in the Royal Gardens of Kew. The scape of blossoms rises about 
nine inches high, each raceme having from three to five flowers. Sepals 
and petals pure white ; lip white or cream-coloured, stained with orange. 
A blossom is about two and a half inches across. (Figured in Hot. 
Mag., 4645.) 

Deutzia gracilis. — This valuable shrub grows very freely, forming 
a nice bu&h, and blooms most profusely, almost covering the plant with 
its pure white flowers. It is perfectly hardy, and one or more of it ought 
to be in every shrub-bed or border. It not only thus flourishes out- 
doors, but is an excellent ])ot plant for the greenhouse, where it produces 
a pretty effect. It is a charming plant for forcing, and a valuable 
winter or early spring plant when forced. By stopping the principal 
leading shoots, the plant may be formed to any shape or size without 
injury to itf> blooming profusely. Standards have been forme d at various 
heights, grafting it u])on stout prepared stocks of the large Syringa, 
Philadelphus grandiflorus ; the graceful hanging shoots clothed with 
its lily-white flowers producing a pretty effect. 

Fancy Geraniums. — Perpetual (Ambrose’s), upper petals deep 
purple, with a rich crimson blotch and light margin ; lower petals 
blusli, each having a very distinct spot of purple-crimson. 

Sf/pcfba (Ambrose’s), daik crimson upper petals, edged Auth pink ; 
lov; er petals blush, with dark markings. Superb form. 

Triumphant (Gaines’s), upper petals, crimson belted witli white; 
lower petals, crimson edged with white, and centre pure uhite. Very 
superb. 

Geraniums. — Ingram'* s Princess Alice is a profuse bloomer, flowers 
a bright rosy-pink with a white centre, and a good sized truss. 

Lilliputian, a neat, very dwarf, and free blooming scarlet flowering 
variety. An interesting and beautiful acquisition, admirable for the 
front of a bed, or vase, &c. 

Dazzle, brilliant scarlet, with a white eye, and a dark horse-shoe 
marked foliage. 

flowers of fine orange-scarlet, with handsome 
marked foliage, and large trusses of flowers ; free bloomer. 

Beauty of the Parterre, flowers a bright salmon colour, and the 
foliage handsomely marked. The plant is of compact growth, and a 
free bloomer. 

M 2 
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Cerise Uniqtie, flowers a bright cherry colour, compact, and free 
bloomer, good for pot culture as well as bedding. 

Having SxoeeUscented Foliage, 

Exquisite^ flowers blush-lilacwith pencilled spots, free bloomer. 

Helicatissimum, a very fragrant, free bloomer, flowers white with a 
purple blotch on upper petals. 

Fairyj blush-lilac with a mulberry spot, neat habit, and free 
bloomer. 

Pauline^ white, with a rich purple spot. 

Innocenza^ flesh colour, with a pencilled cherry spot. 

Hrroxis RoorERii. — Captain Rooper discovered this pretty green- 
house perennial plant growing near the mouth of the Buffalo River, in 
Kaflraria. It is somewhat like the Star of Bethlehem, and the flower- 
scape rises a foot high, bearing from four to six blossoms, star-shaped, 
of a briglit yellow colour. Each flow'er is about an inch and a half 
across. It flourishes in the greenhouse or pit frame. (Figured in 
Magazine of Botany^ 

Jasminum nudiflorum. — Many of our readers possess this very 
beautiful twiggy shrub, and it is well worth a place in every garden. 
It grow-s from four to eight feet high, perfectly hardy, and may be 
grown in the open ground as a bush, or (which is best) be trained to a 
wall or trellis. It begins to flower often as early as December, and 
continues to May. It blooms very freely when properly treated, each 
flower being about an inch and a half across, of a rich yellow colour. 
They are produced in spikes, and are very ornamental, more especially 
so, appearing in winter and early spring. It is a desirable plant to be 
gro\vn near the dw'elJing-house. Like other Jasmines it grows freely, 
and is easily increased. 

It is a native of China ; Mr. Fortune found it cultivated generally 
in the gardens and nurseries in the north of China. (Figured in BoU 
Mag,f 4649.) 

Limatodes rosea.— a terrestrial orchid, discovered by Mr. Lobb 
near Moulmein, in tlie East Indies. The flowers are in form very 
biniilar to the Bletia (Liinodoruni of some) ; they are produced in 
similar formed scapes, of a smaller stature. The one figured is about 
ten inches long, erect, and has thirteen flowers upon it. Sepals and 
petals of a deep rose colour. The tubular part of the label lutn is of a 
pale yellow outside, whitish within, and around the mouth is a red 
ring ; lip oblong, rose-coloured. The plant blooms very freely, and 
has a beautiful appeal ance. It has bloomed in Messrs. Veitch’s nursery. 
(Figured in Paxton's Flower Garden^ 81.) 

NYMPniEA GIGANTEA. Gigantio Water-lily.— In 1851 Sir W. 
J. Hooker received specimens of a magnifleent new Nytnphaa frtmi 
Mr. Bidwell, gathered in the Wide Bay district of Northern Australia, 
some of whose flowers certainly vie with the ordinary ones of Victoria 
Rcgia^ being a foot across, and of a beautiful blue colour. The leaves 
are from eighteen inches to two feet across. The flower has numerous 
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petals (the one figured has fifty-two), with a dense mass of deep golden- 
coloured stamens, forming a striking centre to the blue petals. Sir 
William received a tuber from Mr. Bid well, but unfortunately dry and 
dead on its arrival. 

No doubt others will be obtained, and we may soon expect to see in 
the Royal Grardens this very magnificent Water-lily. (Figured in BoU 
Mag,^ 4648.) 

Passi FLORA ALATA suFERBA. — The flowcFS of the Original species 
are very beautiful, but those of this variety are even handsomer, and 
the plant blooms much more profusely. The outer series of the seg- 
ments of the corolla or sepals are green outwardly, and of an ochreous- 
carmine within ; the inner series of segments or petals are, outside, of 
a rosy-crimson, tipped with greyish-blue, and on the inner surftice deep 
carmine. The crown of filaments are purple barred below crosswite 
with white, and in the upper parts mottled with purple and white. It 
is a hothouse, climbing, shrubby plant, and is one of the most beautiful. 
Each blossom is three inches across. It merits a place in every stove, 
or warm greenhouse, &c. If the roots have the warmth of a bark bed, 
or otherwise so assisted, it greatly contributes to the successful growth 
and blooming of the plant. All Passifloras fiourish in the following 
compost : Two parts turfy loam, one of turfy peat, and one of well 
decomposed leaf-mouM, adding to the above materials some gritty sand 
and a liberal sprinkling of hits of charcoal. A free drainage, whether 
giown in a pot or in a bed, is essential. (Figured in Magazine of 
Botany?) 

PiiRYNiUM SANGUiNEUM. (Synoiiyme, Maranta sanguinea.) — It is of 
the order of Ganna’s. The flowers are produced in a compact termi- 
nating, branching panicle, the flower-stem iLsing a foot high. The retl 
flowers ha^ e a pretty appearance, ard the leaves, which are gieen on 
the upper side, are of a deep purple beneath. It is a handsome stove 
plant. (Figured in Bot Mag.^ 4646.) 

PoRTULAccA Thellusonia, Leyszii. — The flowers are like the 
species in colour, viz., a bright carmine, but this variety has double 
flowers. It is an annual plant, obtained by M. Leysz, of Nancy, and 
a valuable acquisition. 

Rhododendron ciliatum, var. roseo-album. Fringe-leaved 
Rose, white variety. — This very beautiful variety has been raised 
in the Royal Gardens of Kew% Nearly two years ago seeds of the 
Sikkim-IIimalayan Rhododendrons were received from Dr. Hooker, 
and already (March 7, 1852) six of the seedlings raised at Kew have 
produced flowers, while the plants are only seven inches high, and many 
others are showing blossoms. In its native country the R. ciliatum 
only attains the height of about two feet. The flowers of tlie present 
variety are bell-shaped, each two inches long, and about three across 
the front of the blossom, of a delicate white tinged with rose. Very 
handsome, borne in large terminal heads. (Figured in Bot^ 

4648.) 
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SwAiNSONiA OsBOBNii.^ — A native of Australia^ from whence seeds 
were received by Messrs. Osborne, of Fulham Nursery, where it bloomed 
last year. It has been kept during winter plung^ under shelter along 
with hardy herbaceous plants, and it appears will be quite hardy. It 
is a woody, herbaceous, branching, erect plant, of dwarf habit, and 
blooms very freely. The numerous pretty pea-formed blossoms are first 
of a deep rose, shading off to purple. They are borne in racemes, each 
having from eight to ten flowers. A single blossom is three-quarters 
of an inch across. (Figured in Magazine oj Botany^ 


TREATMENT OF THE GENUS AMARYLLIS. 

BY J. B. SANTON, SIDCITP OBEEN, BENT. 

Bepobe I explain my mode of culture, I beg to quote the opinion of 
the late 3fr. Knight, on the growth of bulbous plants in general, lie 
says, “ Bulbous roots increase in size, and proceed in acquiring powers 
to produce blossoms, only during the periods in which they have leaves, 
and in which such leaves are exposed to light, and these organs al^^ays 
operate most efficiently when they are young and have just attained 
their full grow’th.” Beaiing these important facts in mind, we will 
suppose a moderate collection is already in hand, and the object to be 
attained is to induce the bulbs to bloom in the autumn months. In the 
first place, they should be potted in December, using j)ots in proportion 
to the size of the bulbs. I'he soil I have found best suited for their 
growth is composed of two-thirds light turfy loam and one-third of 
half-rotten leaves and coarse river sand, draining the pots well, and 
using the compost in as rougli a state as possible ; if additional stimulus 
is required, it may be supplied u hen the leaves are fully formal in the 
shape of manure-water, every second or third watering. In potting 
them, observe to keep two-tldrds of the bulb above the earth in tlie pot, 
not omitting to drain the pots well. They should now be plunged in a 
pit or frame, near the glass, and where there is a moderate bottom heat, 
to encourage tlie bulbs to rof)t freely before they cominenco growing by 
the leaf ; and to accomplisli this, the bottom heat should be considerably 
in advance of the top. When it is found that the roots have made con- 
siderable progress towards filling tlie pots, tliey should be removed to a 
light house, and be placed as near the glass as circumstances will admit ; 
the temperature of this house should be kept between 60° and 7o°. 
The increase of both light and heat will cause the bulbs to grow rapidly, 
and great care should be taken not to injure the foliage ; if any blooms 
appear they must be removed, and water supplied when requisite. By 
this treatment the plants will in a short time possess a strong and healthy 
foliage, at which time manure-water may be safely applied with the 
best effects. Whenever the appearance of the leaves indicate suspension 
of gt^wth, water should gradually be withheld, but they must still be 
exposed to the utmost amount of light and heat until the leaves become 
of a partially brown or yellow colour, when they may be removed to a 
dry cool place until wanted for blooming. By the above treatment 
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they will generally be in a perfectly ripened state by the end of April 
or early in May. 

I do not agree with those who advise that during the period of the 
plant’s rest they may be shaken completely out of their pots, for they 
bloom stronger by being allowed to remain in tlie pots in which they 
grow. It will be seen that the roots, if taken proper care of, keep fresh 
and vigorous during their rest, and shaking them out would greatly 
weaken their after-flowering : it is not material where 'they are kept 
during their repose, provided they are kept dry. Towards the end of 
August preparations may be made by commencing with all or part of 
the stock. Tlie roots should be well soaked with water, and then 
plunged in a mild bottom heat in any pit or frame that may be at work. 
W hen the flower-stems have advanced six or seven inches in height, the 
plants may be removed to a stove to open their flowers, and afterwards 
placed either as ornaments for the conservatory, or turned out into 
vases or ornamental pots for decorating tiie drawing-room, where the 
nobleness of their flowers and elegance of habit make them suitable 
decorations. By the above management 1 have found those enume- 
rated below bloom quite as strong as they usually do in the spring. 
Johnsoni, lleginse, Vittata, lieticulata, and their allies, frequently have 
three or four spikes of bloom, and attain the height of from three to 
flve feet. Immediately after they liave done blooming they should be 
partially shaken out, ui^turbing the roots as little as possible, and re- 
})otted as before advised, placing them in a bottom heat until the roots 
iKive taken hold of the soil, and then is to be pursued a similar course 
of treatment as before reconmiended. In conclusion, I beg to add that 
few flowers will better repaj’^ the little extra trouble their successful 
cultivation requires than the Amaryllis, and that none is susceptible of 
greater iniprovoment. Their cultivation appears to have retrograded 
of late years, and this genus has, I think, unjustly been thrown into the 
shade by more flxvoured races ; still I hope some spirited cultivators 
will again bring tliein into public estimation, and place them in company 
witli the present more esteemed showy flowering plants. 


List of kinds to bloom in the Autumn, 


Amaryllis Johnsoni. 

Jolinsoni regiiise, 
rogiiim. 
reticulata, 
vittata. 
acramanni. 
coiicinna. 
grandis. 






Amarxdlis insignis. 
picta. 


jj 

jj 


Solandiflora vittata. 
Sweetii. 

marginata conspicua. 
nobilis. 

marginata venusta. 
aulica. 


And several other liybrids. 


EPIPHYLLUM TRUNCATUM. 

This very showy, beautiful flowering plant, formerly known as Cactus 
trnncatfis^ certainly merits univeiml cultivatio?), and ought to have a 
place in every stove, greenhouse, conservatory, or dwelling-room. By 
proper treatment it will flourish in each habitation above named. 
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In addition to the original species there are several varieties of great 
beauty ; two, viz., the lilac-coloured and the violet-coloured, are very 
distinct, and produce a striking effect with the bright red and crimson 
colours : and when in profuse bloom, what plant of its size is equal to 
it as an ornamental bloomer ? The flowers produce a very conspicuous 
display among the cut specimens exhibited in the London floral marts. 
The general growers for those places do not attend to making tlie plant 
appear to the best advantage ; of course their object is to obtain the 
most flowers in the least space, and at the least cost. But in private 
establishments, the aim should be to have the plant produce the finest 
effect, and when a good specimen plant of it, under judicious manage- 
ment, is to be seen in the month of November, whether its elegance of 
form, or the colour, beauty, and abundance of its flowers be regarded, 
there is scarcely any plant to be found bettor adapted for decoiative 
purposes. Having lived at a place where this plant was extensively 
grown, both in a dv\arf and a standard form, I may be allowed to say, 
that grafting and after-culture is so easily managed as to require no par- 
ticular notice. The stocks employed for tlie purpose were Pereskia 
Bleo and Cereus speciosissimus ; the latter I consider the more prefer- 
able, and, if it is about three feet high, with the grafts inserted all 
around, at a regular distance apart, to within six inches of the pot, and 
grown in a conical shape, it will be found to have a most pleasing effect. 
The disadvantage attending the Pereskia stock is, after the plant has 
formed a good head, which will be in the course of four or five years, I 
have found the stock incapable of transmitting a sufficient supply of 
nutriment to its graft, which fact has been fully verified by the emission 
of roots from the young shoots of the Epiphyllum. If the woods be 
properly ripened in the autumn by exposure to the sun und a limited 
supply of water, they will flower well, and will bear to be forced or 
retarded, so as to keep up a succession for a length of time during the 
winter months. 


TREATMENT OF IPOMCEA HORSFALLII. 

BY AN AHATEUB GROWER. 

Ipomcea IIorsfallii is certainly one of the most magnificent climbers 
we possess ; for this, a stove is indispensable ; indeed, the roof of a house 
flevottni to Orchklacese seems its most natural place, and in this situa- 
tion I have it, and it is one of the most beautiful objects when in 
bloom. It requires a ricli loam of an open texture, and does best 
planted in the border of the house. The earth about the roots of plants 
so placed sliould be renewed every season with loam and well-rotted 
manure, perfectly incorporated. It will, however, succeed in a pot. 
The plant should be allowed to have a good rest in the winter months, 
at which time it should be pruned back pretty close. It will begin to 
push new shoots in April; these must be carefully tied in their 
respective places, or by pushing against the glass they are frequently 
broken ; all superfluous shoots should be removed ; in short, the knife 
should be fireely used during the whole of the growing season. By the 
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end of June it will begin to produce its rich dark crimson blossoms, 
when it must be shaded from the sun, or the flowers lose their bril- 
liancy, and their duration is materially shortened. It is propagated, 
though with some difficulty, by cuttings. The easiest mode is by 
grafting on stocks of I. insignis. To increase it by cuttings, choose 
young wood, pretty firm at the base ; take them off when about three 
inches long ; square the bottom end, without shortening or cutting 
more of the leaves off than can be avoided ; pot them in fine silver-sand, 
and cover them with a bell or hand-glass ; this must be wiped every 
day : they require a brisk bottom heat. The method of grafting is a 
curious operation ; it is done by cutting off a strong root of I. insignis, 
and a growing shoot of the plant under consideration, and joining them 
together with a cleft graft ; this must be done neatly : plunge them in 
brisk bottom heat, cover them with a hand-light, and keep them con- 
stantly shaded. They require, with the same attention as for cuttings, 
about a month to unite, when they may be hardened off, and subjected 
to the same treatment as for mature plants. 


CULTURE OF PELARGONIUMS, TO HAVE THEM IN 
13LOOM THROUGHOUT THE WINTER SEASON. 

BY THOMAS CUUIK, OF WINNEBLY CARDENS, HANTS. 

The great improvement effected in this tribe of flowering plants has 
not only extended to a superior form of blossom, but we now have 
many varieties, both of the general show Pelargoniums as well as in 
the fancy and tlie scarlet-flowering sections, that far exceed any of the 
older race in a profusion of bloom, as well as in the various rich 
colourings. Another particular peculiarity is, we have a fine race now 
that, by proper culture, will bloom from the beginning of October till 
the end of April, or later. The fine-blooming specimens that are to 
be seen at Covent Garden Market, London, during the winter season, 
affords proof that it can be done. Gaines’ King, Admiral Napier, and 
Alba-multiflora, are generally to be seen there in abundance, either 
plants or cut flowers. But these, and many others, may be had in 
bloom throughout the year, by due attention in suecessive op^'ration 
with them ; pruning, potting, and taking into the house, &c., the same 
varieties at various periods. To ha\e any desirable kinds in bloom 
through winter, in the first week in May put in cuttings to strike, 
placing them in moist heat. As soon as they are rooted, pot them into 
60-sized pots, and replace them in the frame for a week, to assist them 
in striking root afresh. At the end of that time, remove them to a 
cool frame, or a sheltered place, wheie they can have plenty of air, 
without being exposed to strong winds. By this means the plants w411 
get stout and bushy. The pots should be placed upon coal-ashes, an 
inch or two deep, in order to prevent worms getting into the pots. 
The second week in August, repot the plants into 48’s. If any 
flower-buds appear during this month, cut or pinch them oflP, but do 
not shorten the points of the shoots ; for if this be done at any time 
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after the middle of June, the plants, will not bloom the following 
winter. 

By the above mode of culture, the greenhouse may be had quite gay 
with flowering Pelargoniums throughout winter, especially so with the 
new scarlet race. 

About tlie end of April, cut down those plants which bloomed in 
winter, and place them in a cool frame ; by this means space will be 
given for those that are to bloom in summer. As soon as the plants 
begin to push shoots, repot those that require it, and set them out in 
the open air, on a floor of coal-ashes : the plants will then flower in 
Au^st and September. 

Cuttings should be struck every year, and cast away, by planting 
out in open borders, &c., all the old plants. 

Attentively adopt the above method of culture at successive times, 
and you may have Pelargoniums in flower every inontli in the year. I 
am ready to admit that the blossoms are not equally fine at every 
season ; they are, of course, finest during the summer period. 


THE FLOWER GARDEN: ON THE PRINCIPLES OF 
GROUPING COLOURS. 

BY H. BOCK, HAW'THORN GROVE, DORCUESTER. 

A garden is a work of art, using the materials of nature.” 

The grand object to be attained in the formation of a flower garden, is 
to prince something that shall be j)leasing to the mind, and therefore 
it must be beautiful and interesting. Its interest may consist in the 
variety and number of sorts of plants it contains ; the individual beauty 
of each; their associations, their relations and affinities to eaeli other; 
their progressive growtii and ultimate maturity ; and above all, their 
capabilities of adaptation to the desired end. 

The principles of beauty have been defined to consist of utility, in- 
terest, and unity ; these principles include convenience, order, neatness, 
and everything that conduces to the purpose intended. 

To accord with the principles of utility and interest, oacli of tlie 
materials employed in any composition must show clearly its adaptation 
to the end in view ; for however pleasing and beautiful a thing may be 
in itself, if placed in a jiosition, or used for a purjiose to wdiich it is 
unsuited, it loses that admiration to which its qualities might otlierwiso 
have entitled it. In a flower garden, these priiicijdes may be applied 
alike to the beds, plants, and ornaments ; for a bed, which in an appro- 
priate situation would excite a feeling of pleasure in the mind, if placed 
where it was unsuited, would, on the contrary, tend to produce pity and 
disgust ; and the same of plants, whether in respect to size, colour, or 
qualities ; while in regard to ornaments, instances of bad taste in the 
employment of statues, vases, fountains, <&c., are far too common; and 
we may not unfrequently see a Cupid squirting water from his mouth 
in the midst of a basin, or a Diana going a hunting among flower beds. 

Unity . — The first principles in all combinations, wliether in linc«», 
formS) colours, or sounds, is that of producitig a whole. Congruity 
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of style, or a proper adiq[>tat}OD ef the eeveral parts to the whole, uni* 
formity of character and haamauf rf parts with the whole,” says Bep- 
ton, are different modes of espressiug that unity, without which no 
composition can be perfect. Now the eye can only see, or the ear hear, 
one tiling at a time. The object seen, or the sound heard, may be com* 
posed of various minor objects or sounds, but they must all be united 
or blended together in such a manner as to be seen or heard at one 
time, as one object, or as one sound, in order to produce an agreeable 
effect:” for 

Whatever its essence, or whatever its name, 

Whatever its modes, *tis still in all the same ; 

’Tis just congruity of parts combined, 

Must please the sense, and satisfy the mind.’’ 

Every composition ought to consist of three parts, in which the cen- 
tral part ought to be the leading or predominating feature, and to which 
the others ought to be subservient ; while, at the same time, the two 
sides must bear a certain balance or proportion to^each other, in order 
to render the whole symmetrical and satisfactory to the mind. 

Contrast and variety are also great elements in beauty, and may be 
displayed in the size and shape of the beds, and in the lieight, colours, 
and liabits of the plants. At the same time, due harmony must prevail, 
so that violence is not done to the principles of unity and symmetry, by 
making some of the beds very large, and the rest very small ; or by 
placing tall plants in small b^s, and vice versa ; but the size of the 
beds should decrease in gradation from the largest to the smallest, and 
the height of the plants must be in proportion to the size of the beds. 
Their general dimensions, also, should bear a due proportion to the size 
of tlie wliole, so that we may not produce a large garden composed of 
a great number of very small beds, or a small garden composed of beds 
of a large size. And moreover, the whole garden should not only be in 
harmony in all its parts, but should also harmonize with the surrounding 
scenery ; and as a flower garden is confessedly an artificial object, while 
no attempt should be made to conceal or disguise its artificial character, 
but, on the contrary, its distinctiveness or individuality ought to be 
maintained, it therefore becomes necessary, when placed amid natural 
scenery, tliat, in order to make the artificial harmonize with the natural, 
the transition from the regular lines and forms, and gardenesque appear- 
ance of the one, to the irregular lines and forms, and picturesque ap- 
pearance of the other, sliould not be sudden or abrupt, but should 
intermix with, or gradually melt into each other, so that no definite 
mark may exist wliere the one ends and the other begins. 

To proceed with the arrangement of colours. It is found that in 
nature there are only three original or primary colours, red, blue, and 
yellow. From the union or mixture of these three, in pairs, all other 
colours or tints are produced. Thus, yellow and blue produce green, 
red and yellow produce orange, red and blue produce purple ; and by 
varying the mixture and degree of intensity of each, all other colours 
or tints may be produced at pleasure. 

It being the case that when certain colours are placed in juxti^po- 
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sition, the brilliancy of each is impaired, and a disagreeable or discordant 
effect is produced ; while on the contrary, when certain others are 
brought in contact, the brilliancy of each is heightened, and a pleasurable 
effect is produced in the mind by the^harmony or concord which is found 
to exist, precisely as in the case of chords in music. It has been satis- 
factorily demonstrated, especially by Chevreul, that it is the opposite or 
complementary colours, which, when placed together, produce harmony, 
and thus we have at once a principle for our guidance ; and as I believe 
it will be admitted that in flower gardening it is to the greatest bril- 
liancy that we ought to aim, it follows that we should bring only those 
colours together which afford the greatest contrast witli each other, and 
not as some have recommended, those that will subdue each other’s 
brightness ; for however necessary this may be in dress or interior tleco- 
rations, I cannot imagine a case in flower gardening where the slightest 
necessity exists for its practice. 

The following is a simple method of finding the opposite colour of 
any other we may wish to employ : — Form anj’- number of concentric 
circles, divide the first into three parts, the second into six, the third into 
twelve, and so on indefinitely ; then in the first, place the three primary 
colours, red, blue, and yellow, and the same in the adjoining spaces in 
the second circle; in the alternate spaces of the second, place the mix- 
tures as above mentioned, which will then contain red, purple, blue, 
green, yellow, orange, and it M'ill be found that red is opposite to green, 
purple to yellow, and blue to orange ; by continuing the same process 
through another circle, we shall have tw'elve different shades of colour, 
and so on indefinitely. 

It may here be mentioned that, in gardening, while is substituted for 
green, for which it answers the purpose even better, for white being 
merely the absence of colour, it may be used to separate any two dis- 
cordant colours. 

In applying these principles to the grouping of colours in flower 
gardens, we first attend to the ground upon which they are to be laid 
down ; that is, whether on turf or on gravel, and if on the former, which 
is wliat is called a cold colour, the warm tints, reds and yellows, ought 
to prevail, in order to be more eflective by the contrast ; but if on 
gravel, which is itself of a warm colour, blues and greens should pre- 
dominate. 

In a linear arrangement the folloviing may be the order of succes- 
Mii : — Red, white, blue, orange, purple, yellow, rose, white, pale blue, 
orange scarlet, indigo, straw or lemon colour, maroon or claret white, 
scarlet, <fec. In a circular arrangement, with a central bed surrounded 
by others, we may take any colour for the centre, and in the others, 
place those colours which afford the greatest contrast; for instance, 
supposing a group of five surrounding a white centre, they may be 
scarlet, blue, orange, rose, and purple ; with the centre blue, those sur- 
rounding may be orange, white, sc*arlet, yellow, rose ; w ith a yellow 
centre, the others may be purple, pink, blue, white, red ; the centre 
red, the others may be purple, yellow, blue, orange, white, and so on. 
Another method of grouping produces a good effect, where the sur- 
rounding masses are all of the same colour, with the complementary 
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colour in the centre ; and also in single beds, where the margin and the 
centre are respectively of contrasted colours, as yellow margined with 
purple, or the contrary, red with white, cfec. Another method some- 
times adopted for large beds is to have zones of various colours, and 
supposing the centre to be white^ the first zone may be scarlet, second 
purple, third yellow, fourth blue, fifth orange, &c. ; always taking care 
to finish with a warm colour if the bed is on turf, and a cold colou if 
on gravel. 

In a geometrical flower garden it is, of course, impossible so to make 
the arrangement but tliat some colours, other than contrasted, shall be 
in contiguity ; all that we can do, therefore, is to take care that each 
bed shall have at least one other of its complementary colour in contact 
with it ; and when we are under the necessity of repeating the same, or 
discordant colours, if we use alternately dark and light tints, the ill 
effect will be in great part counteracted ; and in this way we may 
arrange varieties of the same genus, as dahlias or verbenas, in which the 
whole of the primary colours do not occur. 

In selecting plants for flower gardening purposes, three qualities 
must be sought for, viz., the time of flowering, the height, and colour ; 
and even with our great increased resources, it is a matter of no slight 
difficulty to provide a sufficiency of sorts containing the desired requi- 
sites for the <iifferent season^ of the year. 

In proportioning the heig nt of plants to the size of the beds, the 
following rule appears to be tolerably correct : — That the plants ought 
not to exceed six inches in height in a bed eighteen inches wide, nor 
increase more than six inches for every foot that the beds increase in 
width. 

The best time to determine upon future arrangements is when the 
plants are in flower ; as we can then observe the suitability of each sort, 
and tlie effect of different combinations, as also be enabled to judge of 
the effect of alterations, either in heights or colours, and by making 
notes, and sketching out rules for our future guidance, and at (he same 
time availing ourselves of every new variety or species that may be suit- 
able, we may then be enabled to progress in improvement from year to 
year, without limitation. — Hovey^s Magazine, 


NEW SCARLET GERANIUMS. 

Few plants are so admirably adapted for bedding out, or planting in 
masses in the border, as the Scarlet Geraniums. They flower profusely 
from June until checked by the frost ; and the brilliant effect which 
they produce is scarcely equalled by any other plants. Until within a 
year or two, however, the kinds have been tall or rambling growers, 
and less suited, from their gross habit, to some situations in which they 
have been planted than the Verbenas. But this objection has been 
overcome ; through the efforts of cultivators, a class of plants has been 
produced from the old sorts, not only of a dwarf and compact habit, 
and much more profuse flowering, but the colours have been varied in 
tints, now ranging from xoliite to the most fiery scarlet ; and besides 
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this, an additioial charm has been given them in the texture, size, and 
colouring of the foliage ; some being of various shades of clear green, 
othere green with brownish tints, while others have still an emerald 
gfound deeply edged with white. 


CULTURE OF FUCHSIA SERRATIFOL1A. 


BT AN ABBENT AMATEUR GROWER, MIDDLESEX. 


Th£ entire family of Fuchsias are highly interesting and beautiful, and 
the F. serratifolia stands, in my opinion, preeminent above all others. 
Its large flowers, of such a beautiful china-like rosy-pink tube, and rich 
orange^scarlet corolla, render it peculiarly handsome, and a large plant 
of it in profuse bloom is especially ornamental. It is additionally valu- 
able iu consequence of its blooming throughout autumn and wmter; 
but by a proper course of management, it may be had in bloom all the 
year round, a succession of plants being rested, and startwl into growth 
at two or three different periods of the year. The plant, it is well 
known, grows very freely, none easier to manage or propagate, and it 
blooms profusely. I admit that it is not generally seen to blossom so 
liberally, but that is the consequence of improper management. I have 
several large plants which have never failed for the last four years to 
bloom in profusion, from the bottom of the stem to the top, and some 
of my plants are six feet high ; others are from two to four feet, &c. 

The great failure in not blooming this species arises from the fact of 
its generally going out of bloom on the arrival of spring, which being the 
period w'hen nearly all other plants begin to push afresh, the growers of 
it have generally repotted the plants as soon as done blooming, placed it 
iu a warm temperature to promote its growth, and thus kept it in a per- 
petual growing state. The result is a plant increased in size, abundance 
of foliage, and but few, if any, flowers are produced at the expected 
period. 

When my plants cease blooming I gradually lessen the supply of 
water, and in a week or two afterwards they are reinoved into a cool 
greenhouse, and placed beliind the stage, not under it, where dripping 
water w'ould fall upon the plants, and only as much water is given as 
will prevent the soil from becoming as dry as dust. Thus a period of 
rest is given for about nine or ten weeks, or even more. At this time 
I turn the plants out of their pots, carefully loosening away the old 
soil, cutting back any too- ex tended roots, and then repot iu a compost 
of rich turfy loam two parts, one part of leaf mould, and one pf well- 


rotted dung iu a pulverised condition, adding some bits of charcoal and 
broken bones thereto. A liberal drainage is given. The plants are 
then placed in the warmest part of the greenhouse, or medium stove, 
and as soon as they begin to push afresh an increase of water is given, 
and occasionally liquid manure, so as to encourage the growth all I 
possibly can. Generally a number of suckers push forth ; tliese I take 
away, And pot or otherwise as necessary. Also too many side-shoots 
are usually produce<]. When this is the case, I thin them so as to leave 
duly furnished from top to bottom. The plants soon begin ta 
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show bloom, and aa before stated, 1 have a sueoession, and daring the 
entire year I have one or more in bloom. 

Plants repotted in April or May will come into bloom in July or 
August, and continue till January or February ; to have some to sue* 
ceed them, repot in July* During summer it is serviceable to place 
the plants out in the open air ; the wood becomes more ripened ami 
consolidated. 

My plants are trained up to a single stem, and thmi fumisheil with 
side-shoots all their length ; so that I have a tree-like tnmkf clothed 
with its branches, and every one terminating with a XMeme of noble 
flowers. 

The plant must therefore have a period of rest, then be repotted ; it 
will soon blossom ; the new wood must be well ripened and consoli- 
dated, and the plant must be kept from frost in winter, and the soil in 
a dryisli condition. Every greenhouse or sitting-room should’have one 
or more of this splendid, l^utiful, flowering plant therein. 


MISCELLANEOUS SECTION. 

Horticultural Societt, Regent Street. — Messrs. Standish 
and Noble sent small bits of a new Azalea, collected in the north 
of China by Mr. Fortune*, and expected to prove perfectly hardy 
ill this country. It has small, rather blunt leaves, and very small 
rosy-purple flowers, looking like so many half-inverted bells ; so that, 
independent of its beauty, which is great, it will be exceedingly 
interesting on account of the form of its blossoms, which are quite 
distinct in that respect from any Azalea yet introduced. It is 
expected that a plant of it will be shown at Chiswick in June, when 
a better opportunity will be afforded of judging of its merits. A 
Knightian Medal was awarded it. Messrs. Veitch received a similar 
award for an example of their charming Dendrobium albc-sanguineum. 
It proves to be a free bloomer, and a distinct and fine species. Other 
novelties, among Orchids, consisted of a small piece of a flower-spike of 
the lovely Odontoglossum Pescatorei, and a bloom of an exce^ingly 
liandsome new Huntleya from Mr. My lam, gardener to S. Rucker, Esq. 
T1 le latter was marked with dark brown in the centre, which wa& sur- 
rounded by a field of pale primrose. A Baiiksian Medal was awarded 
it. — Messrs. Henderson sent a new yellow'-flowered Indian Dendrobe, 
and a plant of the same genus from Sylhet, apparently Dendrobium 
heterocarpum in a diminutive state, was furnished by Messrs. Jackson, 
of Kingston. — Mr. Bunney, of Stratford, contributed imported plants, 
which were flowering for the first time, of Dendrobium nobile, or some 
closely-allied kind, and the charming D. Farraerii, with a fine raceme 
of wdiite and yellow flowers. A Certificate of Merit was awarded for 
the latter. — From Messrs. Backhouse, of York, came a Cattleya, 
named amethystina, but wliich appeared to be nothing but a variety of 
C. intermedia. A Thysanotus, from New South Wales, accompanied 
it, but in the absence of briglit light its flowers did not open. Mr. 
Blake, gai’dener to J. II. Schroder, Esq., received a Certificate of 
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Merit for a flowering plant of Dendrobium albo-sanguineum. — Messrs. 
Loddiges, of Hackney, communicateci a collection of Orchids, con- 
sisting of a flnely-blossoined plant of the Sweet Vanda (V. suavis), the 
deep purple-flowered Saccolabium ampullaceum, Lycaste Skinneri, the 
charming Dendrobium anosmum, a species in the way of, but hand- 
somer than, D. macrophyllum, and wanting the strong rhubarb smell 
which belongs to the latter ; also the lovely Oncidium bifolium and two 
other species ; the fragrant Burlingtonia ; the somewhat scarce Den- 
drobium chrysotoxum ; a specimen of Aerides afline, with two charming 
spikes of blossoms ; and the cinnabar-coloured Laelia (L. cinnabarina). 
A Knightian Medal was awarded. — Messrs. E. G. Henderson, of the 
Wellington Road Nursery, St. John’s Wood, sent a continental Ca- 
mellia, named Rizzio, with two blooms on it, exhibiting the familiar 
sport of one flower being red while the other was white, faintly striped 
with red. Along with it came two small Orange-trees, in order to 
show how freely they bloom in pots in a small state. A Certificate of 
Merit was awarded for the Camellia. — ^A finely-flowered specimen of 
the handsome Azalea Iveryana, white, streaked with bright carmine, 
fine form, and one of the best varieties, for which a Banksian Medal 
was awarded, was contributed by Mr. Green, gardener to Sir E. 
Antrobus, Bart. — Mr. Sommersby, gardener to Major Martyn, sent 
two dwarf Hydrangeas and a white seedling Petunia. — From Messrs. 
Henderson, of Pine-apple Place, came a new and very handsome 
Oxylobium, for which a Banksian Medal was awarded ; also a new 
Gastrolobiura, the pretty Boronia tetrandra, the small-growing free- 
flowering Eriostemon scabrum, and a species of Acacia. — ^Mr. Wood, 
of Norwood, sent a collection of variegated hardy plants, and a fine 
specimen of the variety of Cape Heath, called Hartnelli virens, for 
which a Certificate of Merit was aw'arded, — Messrs. Jackson, of King- 
ston, sent an interesting group of tender variegated plants, consisting of 
Vriesia speciosa (with tw’o flower-spikes), Dieffenbachia costata, Dra- 
caena terminalis, the variegated Croton, Achimenes picta, and a few 
smaller plants. — ^R. T. Clarke, Esq., of Wilton-place, Daventry, exhi- 
bited cut specimens of a white Chrysanthemum in bloom, which proves 
that this useful autumn flower may be had in blossom at this season, if 
such should be dcjired. It had, of course, been forced. — The Garden 
of the Society furnished the sweet-scented Rhododendron formosum, 
which is also sometimes called Gibsoiii ; Rhynciiospermum jasminoides, 
whose white flowers are as fragrant as those of a Jasmine ; the Cali- 
fornian Ceanothus rigidus, most gay with numberless clusters of blue 
flowers ; the scarlet-blossomed Sage (Salvia gesneriflora), a brilliant 
plant at this season ; Trymalium odorati'^simum ; and another small 
white-flowered shrub, called Discaria crenata, which, though scarcely 
better than a bright green bush in general appearance, emits a de- 
lightful perfume when the sun shines on it. ^ 

Pruning Erica vestita, &c. — I shall be much obliged by an 
early answer to the following particulars : — 

Ist. If I may, without fear of losing the plant, cut in a large Erica 
veitita to within about six inches of the pot, in order to form a more 
Iwby plant? 
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2nd, What can I do to prevent Indian Azaleas growing before they 
flower, they being ip a cool (or cold) room ? Also, is any kind more 
apt to do so than another? 

3rd. How can I kill worms in plant pots? If I pour in lime-water,, 
is there not a fear of also killing the plant ? — J, GledhilL 

Ist, All the softer- wooded kinds more readily push after such 
pruning than the wiry hard-wooded ones. The former are of quick 
growth, the latter of slow growth. The E. vestita, and its varieties, 
grow quickly, and unless the plants be many years old, they will push 
freely ; but in every instance a portion of each branch must be left ; 
for if only the main stem be retained, it is hazardous as to its pushing. 
Such kinds as E. hy emails, Linnaeoides, Wilinoreana, &c., posh as 
readily after being cut in as an Heliotrope does. Such kinds as E. 
tricolor, Hartnelli, aristata, &c., are more tardy with old plants; 
young ones will succeed. By nipping off the leads of all the shoots 
each season, the plants are readily kept bushy for many years. The 
tribe is easily propagated, and plants may be readily provided as suc- 
cessors. Young bushy ones may be purchased at reasonable prices, in 
most cases very low ; and it is better to have young blooming plants 
prepared in time to replace those which have become too large. The 
time of cutting back must be regulated by the period of flowering. 
Those kinds which bloom late in autumn should not be cut in till 
spring. All that bloon’ in winter, spring, and autumn, may be pruned 
as soon as the blossoms fade. At the time of cutting in, do not disturb 
the ball of soil, but allow the new shoots to push first, and then repot. 
When the new shoots appear, let the plants have a due proportion of 
air, or the shoots will be weakly. 

2nd. Azaleas , — An Article in our next Number shall be given. 
We suppose your plant has pushed, and the blooming bud not opened. 
Pinch off the shoots which surround the blossom bud, and the flower 
will, if not damaged, soon expand. 

3rd. Use strong lime-water in a clear, not muddy state, and give 
sufficient to moisten all the soil ; it will either kill, or drive out the 
worms, and not injure your plant. One application is usually enough, 
but more may be given if not. When worms are in the soil, it is easy 
to turn out the ball, and pot it at the side ; if the worms are not seen, 
they soon issue forth, and can be easily dispensed with. 

Hammersmith Heartsease Society's Exhibition was held on 
May the 12th ; and as it is considered the great show for the southern 
growers of this pretty tribe of flowers, the varieties exhibited may be 
depended upon as being the very best existing, so that persons desirous of 
possessing a collection of the best kinds may readily make a selection. 

Mr. Edwards has drawn up the following detail in the Gardener* $ 
Chronicle : — 

“ We have with much care classified the flowers staged, in order that 
no difficulty shall exist in obtaining a full knowledge of the several and 
respective merits of the varieties now in cultivation as show flowers, 
and of the arrangement which the different exhibitors thought best to 
adopt. Stands used by dealers for 36 varieties consist of four rows, 
each containing nine blooms ; amateurs 24, are four rows of six blooms ; 

N 
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our enumeration commences at the left hand corner of the back row, 
which row being completed we continue with the next row below it, 
left hand end, then again witli the third row, concluding with the fourth 
or front row. We are thus explicit, in order that not only may the 
colours be readily known, but a knowledge of size be obtained ; the 
back rows being formed of the largest specimens, gradually decreasing 
as they approach the front. The colours may be known by the follow- 
ing abbreviations : — A, yellow ground varieties ; B, white ground va- 
rieties; C, yellow seifs; D, white seifs; E, dark seifs. Amateurs: 
Ist prize, Mr. S. Treacher, with Juventa, A ; Duke of Perth, E ; 
Queen of England, B ; Masterpiece, A ; Lady Carrington, B ; Pan- 
dora, A ; Aurora, B ; Timour, A ; Flower of the day, E ; Royal Visit, 
B ; Diadem, A ; Duchess of Rutland, B ; Lord Carrington, B ; Maid 
of Athens, A ; Nimrod, A ; Lucy Neal, E ; Helen, B ; Supreme, A ; 
Constantine, E ; Thisbe, A ; Almanzor, B ; Iron Duke, A ; Sambo, 
E ; Kale, B. 2nd. Mr. A. Lane, with President ; Climax, B ; P.om- 
pey, E ; Ethelred, A ; Royal Visit, B ; Ophir, C ; Matchless, B ; Sir 
J. Sydney, A; Maid of Athens, B; Disraeli, E ; Diadem, A ; Queen 
of England, B; Androcles, A ; Mr. Beck, A ; Blanche, D ; Timour, 
A; Mrs. Trotter, B ; Elgiva, C ; Helen, B ; Duchess of Rutland, B ; 
Polyphemus, C ; Aurora, B ; Eustace, A ; Exquisite, B ; Rubens, A. 
Dealers: Ist, Mr. Turner, with Great Britain, A; Mrs. Hamilton, 
B ; Robert Bums, A ; Almanzor, B ; Glitf, A ; Duke of Perth, E ; 
Lady Emily, A ; Euphemia, B ; Thisbe, A ; Seedling, E ; Duke of 
Norfolk, A ; Sir R. Peel, B ; Adela, C ; Royal Visit, B ; Duke of 
Rutland, B ; Miriam, B ; Alfred the Great, A; Privateer, A; Sir J. 
Cathcart, A; National, B; Salt Hill Rival. A; Poinpey, D; Sir 
J. Franklin, A ; Sir Joseph Paxton, A ; Seedling, B ; Diadem, A ; 
Aurora, B; Supreme, A; Sambo, E; Mr. Beck, A; Criterion, B; 
France Cycole, A; Seedling, C; Seedling, A; Black Diamond, E, 
Pandora, A. 2nd, Mr. Bragg, >uth Laertes, A; Queen of England, 
B ; Hercules, E ; Lady Carrington, B ; Duke of Perth, E ; Alinan- 
zor, B ; Grace Darling, A ; Flower of the Day, E ; Pandora, A ; 
Aurora, B ; Timour, A ; Pride, B ; Kate, D ; Opliir, C ; Eiegaris, 
A; Mulberry, E; Polyphemus, C; Criterion, B; Constance, A; Royal 
Visit, B ; Constellation, A ; Royal Purple, E ; Lady Emily, A ; 
Royal White, D ; Supreme, A ; Rotunda, B ; Commander-iu-Chief, 
B; Masterpiece, A; Nox, E; Rubens, A; Rotunda (Hunt’s), B; 
Androcles, A ; Lucy Neal, E ; Cowper, C ; Post Captain, A ; Helen, 
B. First-class certificates were awarded to P'earless (Schofield), A ; a 
flower remarkably smooth, both on surface and edges, colours pure and 
bright, with well displayed eye; similar, but an admirable improvement 
on Supreme; Monarch (Turner), A ; bold and of good colour. Na- 
tional (Turner), B ; a flower peculiar for the extent of ground colour 
and regularity of the border marking ; Sir J, Cathcart (Turner), A, 
previously described ; on this occasion it was in famous condition. 




nias, Stocks, &c. ; but any omissions should be attended to at once. 

We have frequently called the attention of our young readers to the 
desirability of paying strict attention to the judicious arrangements of 
flowering plants, as regards height and harmony of colouring. It is 
true that, of late years, this subject has become a matter of study 
amongst gardeners, and great changes for the better have taken place 
in this respect ; still we are far from supposing that we have arrived 
at perfection. Always bear in mind — if beauty, order, and effect are 
desired — that attention to this, next to a well laid-out flower-garden, 
is essential to their full development. In producing well-arranged 
contrasts, the different shades of colour must be as distinct from each 
other as possible : for instance, white should never be placed in con- 
tact with yellow, or deep blue with crimson ; but white forms a good 
contrast with blue or red, blue to orange, yellow to purple or violet, 
dark crimson to light blue, and scarlet should be placed near those 
which have a profuse green foliage, as red and green form the best 
contrast. Orange and violet do well. Greenish-yellow and rose con- 
trast well. 

The only attention now required with such is to water freely, being 
careful it does not pass off ; tie up, &c. Tinks and Carnations will 
require due c^are in securing, and by the middle of the month pipings 
of Pinks may be taken off, and towards the end layers of some early 
Carnations be made. Thin away extra flower-buds. Dahlias will 
reauire securing, and tliin out the shoots, so as only to retain about 
four or five. Stop the leading stem, to give support to the side ones. 
Cuttings will soon strike root. If the weather be dry, water daily, a 
good supply at once : a portion of mulchy manure, spread over the 
root^a, is very beneficial. Seeds of Sweet Williams, Canterbury Bells, 
Scabious, &c., should now be sown for next year’s blooming. Auricula 
and Polyanthus must be kept in a shady but airy place. Prepare the 
compost for re-potting in next mouth. Sow seed as early as ripe. 
Pansey seed also sow. (See Articles on, &c.) 

New Flowers. — Let attention be given to hybridizing, with a view 
to obtain improved varieties. Roses : maggots often infest the buds ; 
carefully examine and destroy. Green-fly, too, stop at first by fumi- 
gation, &c. (See Articles on.) Chrysanthemums : young plants 
should be prepared for the autumn. Violets for next year’s blooming, 
attend to beds of, &c. (See Articles upon.) 
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m THE GBEERHOITSE, ^o. 

Tlie greenhouse plants may now be placed out of doors ; let them be 
duly watered, for if allowed to flag the result is the leaves ai*e damaged. 
Moss sprinkled between the pots keeps the soil cool. 

The house will now have to be kept gay and sweet by Balsams, 
Globe Amaranth us, Cockscombs, Brachycoma, <&c. Be-pot as required , 
to keep the plants in a growing state. Achimenes will now be coming 
into bloom; they repay for every attention. Cuttings of nearly all 
greenhouse plants should now be put off: May and fJune are the best 
months for that purpose. Cinerarias are higlily ornamental, and well 
worth encouraging. Any done blooming and seed collected, if re- 
quired, should be turned out of the pots entire into a bed of rich soil, 
where there is shade from eleven to four o’clock. There they will 
flourish, and supply an increase for next year’s bloom. Cuttings of 
Iloses may be put in, and will soon strike. Camellias that have been 
forwarded by forcing the shoots and buds, should now be placed in a 
cooler situation, to give vigour to them. When the grass of Ranun- 
culus or Tulips is quite dead, the roots may be taken up. Pelar- 
goniums, as they go out of bloom, must be prepared for anotlier season. 
(See Articles on, &c.) 

Ebicas. — ^The early-blooming kinds should be clrauglited out, and 
others may follow them as fast as they go out of bloom. Examine the 
plants very carefully, and see that they are in a proper state as to 
moisture ; and if you are an exhibitor, never j)ut a plant of this or any 
other kind into a van without previously giving it a good soaking of 
water. The young plants which are not blooming had best be placed 
in a pit where they can be exposed or not, as may appear necessary. 
Stop such as require it boldly back, and train them so as to form a 
proper foundation for a good specimen. As tlie principal specimens 
go out of bloom they may be removed to a shady situation to make 
their growth, being previously cut in, if necessary. Supports for an 
awning must be placed over them, so that in case of hea\y storms or 
continued rain, they can be protected a little. Clear weak manure- 
water may be used occasionally for the free-growing kinds. With 
regard to ventilation, there is no fear of your over-doing it after this 
time. Ee-pot any requiring it, but do not over-pot; the one-shifl 
system is injurious to nearly all the tribe, the only exceptions are those 
of rapid growth and robust liabit. Rougii peat and silver-sand, with 
bits of stone, &c., and a liberal draint^e, are requisites. Epacrises, &c., 
should also be duly attended to in re-pottiiig, <&c. 

Azaleas in the forcing-pit must be kept shaded during bright sun- 
shine, and a moist growing atmosphere must be maintained around 
them. Water freely with weak guano-water, and sprinkle the vacant 
parts of the bouse or pit daily, but not upon the bloom. As the plants 
go out of flower place them in heat, to perfect their wood for next 
year’s blooming. (See Articles on in previous volumes.) 
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BRIEF REMARKS. 

Royal Botanic Society, Keoemt’s Park. — Exhibition held May 19. — The 
Pelargoniums were shovrn in considerable numbers ; the following were awarded 
^izes: — In the Nurserymev^s Class, Ist, to Mr. Turner, for Magnet, Mochanna, 
Prince of Orange, Ajax, Chieftain, Chloe, Magnificent, Pride of the Isles, Con- 
stance, Rosamond, Little Nell, and Alonzo; 2nd, to Mr. Dobson, Woodlands 
Nursery, Isleworth, for nice examples of Vanguard, Rosamond, Cuyp, Mont Blanc, 
Arethusa, Loveliness, Harriett, Glowworm, Incomparable, Delicatissimum, Pur- 
pureum, and Kxhibitor; 3rd, to Mr. Gaines, Battersea, for Aspasia, Gulielma, 
Mars, Virgin Queen, Grandifiorum, Salamander, Mont Blanc, Bruno, Rosamond, 
Cecil, Marquis of Stafford, Nonsuch. Amateurs: 1st, to Mr. J. Robinson, Pimlico, 
for Alderman, Pride of the Isles, Ajax, Norah, Alonzo, Salamander, Constance, 
Magnificent, Nonsuch, Star, Conspicuum, and Forget-me-not ; 2nd, to Mr. Qarragon, 
gardener to J. E. Lawrence, Esq., Kentish Town, for Prince of Orange, May Queen, 
Major Domo, Ajax, Mont Blanc, Marion, Gulielma, Alonzo, Rosamond, O^llatum, 
Magnificent, and Virgin Queen. Fancies were numerous and in good condition : 
1st, to Mr. J Robinson, for Empress, Madame Meillez, Queen Superb, Alboni, Fairy 
(^ueen, and Hero of Surrey; 2nd, to Mr. Roser, gardener to J. Bradbury, Esq., 
for Queen Victoria, Ibrahim Pacha, Modestum, Alboni, Formosa, and Madame 
Meillez ; 3rd, to Mr. Miller, E*lgeware-road, for Jehu superb, Duchess d'Aumale, 
Jenny Lind, Statuiski, Queen Victoria, and Orestes. jVurserymeu: Ist, to Mr. 
Turner, for Hero of Surrey, Reine de Frangais, Minerva, Carlotta Grisi, Fairy 
Queen, and Empress; 2nd, to Mr. Ambrose, for Princess Maria, Galitzin, Signora 
Cassaloni, Defiance, Odoratum, Magniflorum, and Fairy Queen ; 3rd, to Mr. West- 
wood, for Emprcbs, Statuiski, Lady Cooper, Magnificum, Reine de Fran9ais, and 
xMadame Meillez. Becommendod * Mr. Ayres, Blackheath, for Jenny Lind, Fairy 
Queen, Duchess d’Aumale, Reine de Franyais, Formosum, and Statuiski. 

(jESNma ZEBBiNA. — I have remarked that the Editor has often recommended 
this plant to the attention of the readers, and referred to the noble fiowering speci- 
menb in the Kew Gardens. I was first induced to turn my attention to its cultivation 
from such recommendation, and followed the system of treatment there described, 
and tlie success has been most admirable. I have specimens, which have been in 
bloom from February to the present time, that are four feet high, with several 
lateral spikes to each, all blooming beautifully. The rich green leaves, elegantly 
marked with stripes of dark velvet, have a fine appearance, and in contrast with the 
immense spikes of rich red and orange fiowers reuder the plant highly ornamental ; 
and blooming from January to May, or later, renders them highly valuable; 
indeed, by resting the tubers at sundry times of the year, potting and starting into 
growth thus successively — say twice in a year— the plant may be had in bloom the 
entire of it. I use a compost of one part of rich turfy-loam, one part of turfy-peat, 
one part of well-rotted vegetable or leaf-mould, and one of old pulverized dry cow- 
dung, mixed with bits of charcoal, aud a sprinkling of charcoal dust^ with a little of 
bone-dust, or bits of crushed bones. I grow them in pans eight inches deep and 
twenty across, having a free drainage. This plant does not root deep, but spreads 
its roots extensively around, so that pans are much preferable to deep pots. In some 
pans I have but a single plant, in others two, three, four, or five, and in all cases 
they are liighly ornamental. The plant is of the easi^t culture, giving the tubers a 
two months* rest after blooming, and growing them in a moist, warm temperature 
till they commence blooming, when they may be placed in any other warm situation. 
They push well at first when placed in a hot-bed frame or warm back bed. They 
are much benefited by frequent syringing overhead aud the under side of the 
foliage ; it preserves them from the attack of red-spider, and otherwise promotes 
their vigorous growth. — Kichard Scott, Claremont Villa, Fulham, Middled, 

Pruning Roses grown in Pots.— These do not grow so vigorously as when 
grown in the open ground, and in consequence require all the encouragement which 
can be given to promote their uniform vigour; and, in order to effect this, the 
branches should be thinned at an early stage of their pushing, cutting clean away all 
the weakly ones ; and as it sometimes occurs that a very gross shoot will push ahead 
of all others, and, if retained, will rob the other part of the plant, therefore cut away 
such, leaving only the medium sized, and of those only as many as the plant may be 
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Open, and yet form an acceptable boshy one. Bjr this ^ing or summer thinning 
those retained will derive essen^ improvement in their vigour, the extra useless 
ones beh^ cut away. This summer dressing is pardcularly necessary with China, 
Hybrid dhina, Bombon, and Noisette Hoses. .And, as they will require a winter 
pruning, all that will then be necessary will be to cut back those shoots retained at 
the summer dressing, leaving ft*om two to four buds only on each shoot. — An exten- 
sive Grower of* Hoses for Fo^ng, London, 

TasaTitENT OF Ls^enaultia FORMOSA.— This very handsome profuse-flowering 
plant is not generally well CTown. 1 am a traveller, fond of plants, and visit neatly 
all the celebrated plant esttmlishments in the three kingdoms, as well as attend most 
of the prinripal exhibitions in London as well as the countiy. In no one instance 
elsewhere have 1 seen anything like such a specimen as is shown in many instancefs 
at the London shows, and which are grown m that neighbourhood. It appears to 
me that in the country the plants have not suitable pot-room. A celebrated London 
grower informs me that for this plant he prefers the one-shift system. At first he 
takes a healthy well-furnished plant, which may be in a large 60 or 48-slzed pot, 
and transfers it early in spring into a pot fourteen inches wide at the mouth and 
about nine inches deep ; a deeper pot is injurious. The plant, too, requires to be 
grown near the glass ; it then grows freely and bushy, and wiU also bloom in pro- 
fusion. If far from the glass, it spindles, and becomes weakly and scanty of shoots. 
A liberal admimion of air, too, is necessary, but a cold east or north wind blowing 
upon it is very injurious. The tranh-f oots should not l>e buried deep ; rather high 
is preferable, for if there be a hollow arouud the main stem, water will lodge there, 
and the plant will soon and suddenly perish. If the main stem be buried deep by 
soil, it is pro|>ortionately injurious to the plant. Avoiding these evils, and attend- 
ing to the other recommendations, larg<% bushy, vigorous, profuse-blooming speci- 
mens will soon be formed, and as readily retained. When the plant is iu a growing 
condition, it will require a liberal supply of soft-water, and syringing overhead, 
when not in bloom. The soil is nut sifted, but cbopp^ and well broken by the 
hand. A good turfy sandy peat, with a sprinkling oi bits of charcoal, brick, or 
porous stone, is beneficial. A free-blooming, large, healthy plant amply repays for 
every attention. — A Traveller, 

NoRFOLft Island Pine, and the beautiful Scenery of the Isiand.— The 
following particulars have recently appeared in the publication “ Household Words,'' 
and as Se noble Pine Tree which bears its name is a native of the island, the 
account will be interesting to our readers : — 

** The first glimpse of Norfolk Island that one gets from a ship's deck is made 
remarkable by a tree— well known by means of pictures and descriptions— the grand 
Norfolk Island Pine, which clothes the hills to their summit. 

“ Norfolk Island consists of a series of hills and valleys, beautifully interfolded, 
rising in green ridges one above another, till they all culminate in the summit of 
Honut Pitt, the highest point in the island, about 3,000 feet above the level of the 
sea. 

“ Through a cutting in the ledge of loek which overhangs the sea, I came now 
npon an amphitheatre of hills. These lulls are all richly dressed in a thick clothing 
or wild shrubs, flowers, and grapery. On one side is a mount covered to the top 
with the gigantic Norfolk Island Pine ; on another side down goes a ravine that 
seem.s to offer a short cut to the interior of the earth ; a short and a most pleasant 
cut, for intricate dark foliage is lighted up by lemon groves, where, here and there, 
the sun is playing on their golden fruit. I descend by the path into the ravine. 
Foliage ^huts me out from the sun; magnificent creepers (for in nature, as iu 
society, there are creepers which take rank as the magnificent) twist and twirl them- 
selves about my path. The birds that perch upon them glitter like their flowers * 
lories, parrots, parroquets, beaotiful wood-pigeons. But the forest is dark, and I 
ascend a^In, and get among such quaint aspects of vegetable life as are made by 
clusters of lai^ Fern trees, rising with a lean — some to this quarter and some to that 
— trees" sadly wanting in uprightness of character, but carrying their crests fifteen or 
twenty ll^t above the ground. These look like gross among the Norfolk Island Pines, 
whirii ^e one dark feather-crown upon another — crown above crown, to a height 
of some two hundred feet above the soil.' From the summit of Mount Pitt, which I 
hare now reached, I have Norfolk Island iu complete subjection to one of my 
senses. I can see it alL Hock, forest, valley, oom-fields, islets, sunshine on sea, 
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sunshine on birds, no sun in gloomy glades, rays darUng into darkness, and reveal- 
ing parasites and creepers ex(|,uisrteT}r colour^ and the bright green fans of the 
P^metto rising out of a froth of white Convolvulus ; Guava and l^on, a delicious 
air, clear sky, and the sharp outline of every light feather of the foliage picked out 
against it. There used to he Oranges, but once upon a time there liv^ in Norfolk 
Island a wise commandant, who voted Oranges too great a luxury for convicts, and 
caused the trees that grew them to be extirpated ; they are now, however, being re- 
introduced. In a garden belonging to the commandimt, called Orange Vale, sight, 
taste, and smell enjoy a paradise. Delicate Cinnamon grows by the rough stout 
old English Oak. Tea, Coffee, Tobacco, Sugar-cane, Banana, Figs, Arrowroot, and 
Lemon, grow in company with English fruits and vegetables, that have been forced 
by the climate into an ecstatic, transcendental etate. The spirituality of a Carrot 
gets to be developed when it grows up in such good company as that of Sweet Backs 
and iguanas. Sweet Bucks are sweet Potatoes, which are very kisses to the palate, 
and are served out daUy as rations to the evil and the good, the convicts and the 
officers. But, truly, there is need of a fine climate to make compensation for the 
other details of a residence ha Norfolk Island, ' 

Bleaching Leaves. — Sophia wishes to know how she can bleach Lime-tree 
leaves, after having dissected tlmm, without injuring the fibres. She will be obliged 
by some person acqniunted with the subject giving her the desired information in 
the July number of this Magazine. 

Dielttra spectabilis. — Noticing some remarks by correspondents relative to 
this plant flourishing in the open ground, I be^ to add my testimony thereto. We 
have a plant two and a half feet high, showing seventeen spikes of flowers and 
seventy expanded blossoms. It was covered during winter with cinder-ashes, but 
received no other protection whatever. It is on a south-east border, in very coarse 
and heavy soil, every leaf is fret* from spot or blemish, and it has never bad any 
sup port in the wy^ of stakes, Ac. — James Harris, Gardener to T, Ingle, JEsq., 
Wood Hall, near Downham, Norfolk, Maif 1, 1852. [This is one of the most beau- 
tiful graceful flowering plants, either for m-doors or in the open ground. It should 
be in every greenhouse, pit-frame, or flower-garden. It makes a charming apprar- 
ance as a bedding plant. It is easily propagated, treating it as is done m raising 
Dahlias, by cuttings in spring. Spring-struck plants of the Dielytra, being planted 
out in the open ground or grown in pots, will bloom from July to the end of 
summer, or later. Plants that were raised the previous year, and either in pots or 
beds, w ill come into bloom in-doors in March, and out-doors in April.] 

Hydrangea japonica vabiegata. — In ;^our numbers for March and May of the 
present year, you describe and recommend this beautiful variety of Hydrangea. I 
was induced to procure a plant, and though I expected to find it have a pretty 
variegated leaf, I beg to state it very far exceeded my anticipatioDS. It most cer- 
tainly is the handsomest variegated-leaved plant I ever saw. Its pure white and 
pretty green — in broad contrasted stripe and edgings is most strikingly beautiful. 
It merits a place in every greenhouse, and will be admired by all who see it. — 
J. P. Harvey, St. John's Wood, 

G\s-Tab applied to Walks. — Early last year I noticed in this Magazine a 
recommendation to pour gas-tar upon gamen walks, and subsequently some facts of 
its successful application have ^n recorded. 'Hie walks in the gardens and 
grounds under my charge being about three miles in extent, the cost in attempts to 
keep them free from weeds amounted to a considerable sum per annum, and in wet 
seasons our utmost exertions could not effect a proper cleaning. The estate is con- 
tiguous to a large town where there are three gas companies, so that 1 had the 
opportunity of obtaining all I required at an average of one penny per galltm. 
During the dry mouths of July and August last year, I had half my walks well 
cleaned and rolled very even ; tms being done, I had the gas-tar properly poured 
over them, so as to have a good bed of it well covering the face of the gravel ; 
and that it might be laid over tolerably equal, I bad it stroked over, by means of 
the back of a rake being drawn over it This being done by one party of 4bocirm, 
others immediately followed, and evenly scattered over it as much fine gravel as 
concealed the gas-tar fn>m sight. The following day that portion was roiled 
evenly, and thus we proceeded till we had complete the extent of near two miles. 
The ed^pngsare of grass and box; we avoided the gas-tar touching either* so that no 
injury might be done to them. From the day we finished the portions up to the 
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Vkbbeka \'I!KE8a.— Last year you mentioned that there was a bed of Manpl« 
variegated Geranium in front of tlie large conservatory at Kew, which was mixed 
with this parpIe-Howcivd Verbena, hnd that it had a very pretty appearance, 1 
wj jh to try it, but canuot procure plants of the Verbena. If I sow seed now^ I tear 
the plants will not bloom in due time this summer. Oblige me by your opinion iu 
the June number. — Zttcy Neale, [If you raise seedlings now, pot them and encou- 
rage their growth, to endure next winter, and, succeeding, the plants will be strong 
for planting out next year. We think plants of this Verbena may now be obtained 
at some of the nurseries. We subsequently tried it in contrast with the Flower of 
the Day Geranium, and the contrast of the purple With the much whiter leaves and 
larger flowers was much more eflective and Imndsonder. No leaves of the Verbena 
are seen above those of the Gei*aniums, and the heads of flowers only appearing 
between the Geraniums produces a striking appearance. Any isolated b^s filled 
with such a mixture of flowei*s, or with others pr^ucing the most striking contrasts, 
whilst at the same time the plants correspond somewhat nearly in habit, will always 
be admired, and have a pretty relief from the masses of colour in an harmoniz^ 
flower-garden composed of beds each of one kind only. The class of bedding plants 
is now so numerous, that it is easy to make a selection for mixed beds, so as to suit 
the particular taste of every person. Lists of bedding plants, with their heights, 
colours, &c., have appeared in pn^vious numbers of tins Magazine, which may assist 
iu making desirable selections for such purposes.] 

The Hokticultural Society’s Exhibition.— The first for this season was held 
on May 12th, in the gardens at Chiswick; and splendid as former collections o 
plants have been, those on the present occasion very far exceeded them. Such i 
display of snperbly-grown plants, we believe, was never previously brough 
together in any place or country. We have not space in our present number t 
give lull particulars. 

Pelargoniums were more numerous than had been anticipated, and seldom hav 
we seen, even at a June meeting, such plants as those which composed the fin 
collection. They exhibited what is rarely met with in combination, viz., qualit 
with quantity of fiower. The plants were large, with foliage in some instanc( 
covering a third of the pots. Mr. Tnmer, twelve varieties in 8-iDch pots. Th 
sorts were. Magnet, Mochannnm, Pnlchrum, Pride of the Isles, Constance, Aja: 
Chieftain, Magnificent, Virgin Queen, Kosamond, Gnlielma, andRowena. Ma^( 
was the admiration of everybody. 2iid. Mr. l^bson. Woodlands Nursery, Isl 
worth, for Chastity, Purpureum, Incomparable, Mont Blanc, Cuyp, Pnlchellui 
Vanguard, Mulready, Chloe, Arethnsa, liosa, and Rosalind. 3rd. Mr. Gaines, Hs 
tersea, with Ocil, Aspasia, Mont Blaiio, Salamander, Grandifiorum, Negret 
Marquis of Stafford, Flying Dutchman, Mars, Rosamond, Alphonsa and Gulielma 

Six Fancy Pelargoniums — Dealers : Ist, Mr. Turner, with Hero of Surrey, Fai 
Queen, Minerva, Ambrose’s Perfection, Statuiski, Heine des Fraii 9 aisc ; M 

Ayres, Blackbeath, with Fairy Queen, Heine des Franqaise, Ytoiinski, Mirandni 
Hero of Surrey, Pictnratum ; 3rd, Mr. Gaines, with Signor Casoloni, Agnes, Bei 
des Fran^aise, Defiance, Odoratum, Magnifionun. 

Six Fancy Pelai^oniums — Amateurs: 1st, Mr. Kempster, Blackheath, w 
Statoiski, Bonquet tont iait, Alboni, Formosnm, Hero of Surrey, Jenny Lind ; 2] 
Mr. Boeer, gainer to J. Bradbnry Esq., with Modestum, Madame Meillez, Qm 
Yidoria, Imhmi Pacha, Alboui, Cleopatra. 

[ More partietdars in our next,'] 
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open, and jet form an acceptable bnshj one. thie spring or summer thinning 
those retained will derive essenlaal improvement in their vigour, the extra useless 
ones being cut awaj. This summer dressing is particularly necessary with China, 
Hybrid China, Bourbon, and Noisette Roses. And, as they will require a winter 
pruning, all that will tken be necessary will be to cut back those shoots retained at 
the summer dressing, leaving ih>m two to four buds only on each shoot. — An erteii* 
stoe Grower of Rones for Foiinng, London, 

Trsatmentof Lb^enaultxa FORMOSA. — This very handsome profuse>flowering 
plant is not generally well grown. I am a traveller, fond of plants, and visit nearly 
all the oelebiuted plant establishments in the three kingdoms, as well as attend most 
of the printnpal exhibitions in London as well as the eouutiy. In no one instance 
elsewhere have 1 seen anything like such a specimen as is shown in many instance 
at the London shows, and which are grown hi that neighbourhood. It appears to 
me that ip the country the plants have not suitable pot-room. A celebrated London 
grower informs me that for this plant he prefers the one-shift system. At first he 
takes a health;^ well-furnished plant, which may be in a large tiO or 48-sized pot, 
and transfers it early in spring into a pot fourteen inches wide at the mouth and 
about nine inches deep ; a deeper pot is injurious. The plant, too, requires to be 
grown near the glass ; it then grows freely and bushy, and will also bloom in pro- 
nision. If far from the glass, it spindles, and becomes weakly and scanty of shoots. 
A liberal admission of air, too, is necessary, but a cold east or north wind blowing 
upon it is very injurious. The trunk-roots should not be buried deep ; rather high 
is preferable, for if there be a hollow around the main stem, water will lodge there, 
and the plant will soon and suddenly perish. If the main stem be buried deep by 
soil, it is proportionately injurious to the plant. Avoiding these evils, and attend- 
ing to the other recommendations, large, bushy, vigorous, profuse-blooming speci- 
mens will soon be formed, and as readily retained. When the plant is in a gnmnna 
condition, it will require a liberal supply of soft-water, and syringing overhead, 
when not in bloom. The soil is not sifted, but chopp^ and well broken by the 
hand. A good turfy sumhj peat^ with a sprinkling of bits of charcoil, brick, or 
porous stone, is beneticiai. A free-blooming, large, healthy plant amply repays for 
every attention. — A Traveller, 

Norfolk Island Pine, and the beautiful Scjenery of the Island. — The 
following particulars have recently appeared in the publicatiou ** Household Words," 
and as me noble Pine Tree which l^ars its name is a native of the island, the 
account will be interesting to our readers ; — 

** The first glimpse of Norfolk Island that one gets from a ship's deck is made 
remarkable by a tree— well known by means of pictures and descriptions —the grand 
Norfolk Island Pine, which clothes the hills to their summit. 

“ NorfbJk Island consists of a series of hills and valleys, beautifully interfolded, 
nsing in green ridges one above another, till they all culminate in the summit of 
Mount Pitt, the highest point in the island, about 3,i>0i) feet above the level of the 
sea. 

“ Through a cutting in the ledge of rock which overhangs the sea, I came now 
npon an amphitheatre of hills. These hills are all richly dressed in a thick clothing 
of wild shrubs, flowers, and grap^. On one side is a mount covered to the top 
with the gigantic Norfolk Island Pine ; on another side down goes a ravine that 
seems to offer a short cut to the interior of the earth ; a short and a most pleasant 
cut, for intricate dark foliage is lighted up by lemon groves, where, here and there, 
the sun is playing on their golden fruit. I descend by the path into the ravine. 
Foliage shuts me out from the sun; magnificent creepers (for in nature, as iu 
society, there are creepers which take rank as the magnificent) twist and twirl them- 
selves about my path. The birds that perch upon them glitter like their flowers * 
lories, parrots, parroqnets, beautiful wood-pigeons. But the forest is dark, and I 
ascend and get among such<|uaint aspects of vegetable life as are made by 

clusters of large Fern trees, rising with a lean — some to this quarter and some to that 
—trees* sadly wanting in uprightness of character, but carrying their crests fifteen or 
twenty feet above the ground. These look like grass among the Norfolk Island Pines, 
which pile one dark feather-crown upon another — crown above crown, to a height 
of some two hundred feet above the soil. ' From the summit of Mount Pitt, which I 
have now reached, I have Norfolk Iriand in complete subjection to’ one of my 
senses. 1 can see it all Rock, fbrest, valley, corn-fields, islets, sunshine on sea, 
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sunshine on birds, no sun in gloomr glades, rays darting into darkness, and reveal- 
ing parasites and creepers ex^^itely coloured, and the bright green hxa of ^ 
P^metto rising out of a froth or wlute Convolvulus : Guava and l^emon, a delicions 
air, clear sky, and the sharp outline of every light feather of the foliage picked out 
against it. There used to be Oranges, but once upon a time there lived in I«)orfi>lk 
Island a wise commandant, who voted Oranges too great a luxury for convicts, and 
caused the trees that grew them to be extirpated ; they are now, however, being re- 
introduced. In a garden belonging to the commandfmt, called Orange Vale, sight, 
taste, and smell enjoy a paradise. Delicate Cinnamon grows by the rough stout 
old English Oak. Tea, Coffee, Tobacco, Sugar-cane, Banana, Figs, Arrowroot, and 
Lemon, grow in company with English fruits and vegetables, that have been forced 
by the climate into an ecstatic, transcendental state. The spirituality of a Carrot 
gets to be developed when it grows up in such good company as that of Sweet Bucks 
and Ananas. Sweet Bucks are sweet Potatoes, which are very kisses to the palate, 
and are served out daily as rations to the evil and the good, the convicts and the 
officers. But, truly, there is need of a fine climate to make compensation for the 
other details of a residence in Norfolk Island,” 

Bleachinq Leaves. — Sophia wishes to know how she can bleach Lime-tree 
leaves, after having dissected them, without injuring the fibres. She will be obliged 
by some person acquainted wi^ the subject giving her the desired information in 
the July number of this Magazine. 

Dielttra spectabilts. — Noticing some remarks by correspondents relative to 
this plant fiourishing in the open ground, I beg to add my testimony thereto. We 
have a plant two and a half feet high, showing seventeen spikes of flowers and 
seventy expanded blossoms. It was covered during winter with cinder-ashes, but 
received no other protection whatever. It is on a south-east border, in very coarse 
and heavy soil, every leaf is fiv^o from spot or blemish, and it has never had any 
support in the way of stakes, &c. — James Harris, Gardmer to T, Ingle, Esq,, 
Wood Hall, near iJotonham, Norfolk, May 1, 1852, [This is one of the most beau- 
tiful graceftil flowering plants, either for m-doors or in the open ground. It should 
be in every greenhouse, pit-frame, or flower-garden. It mak^ a chmming appear- 
ance as a bedding plant. It is easily propagated, treating it as is done in raising 
Dahlias, by cuttings in spring. Spring-struck plants of the Dielytra, being planted 
out in the open ground or grown in pots, will bloom from July to the end of 
summer, or later. Plants that were raised the previous year, and either in pots or 
beds, will come into bloom in-doors in March, and out-doors in April.] 

Hydrangea japonica variegata. — lu your numbers for March and May of the 
present year, you describe and recommend this beautiful variety of Hydrangea, I 
was induced to procure a plant, and though I expected to find it have a pretty 
variegated leaf, I beg to state it very far exceeded my anticipations. It most cer- 
tainly is the handsomest variegated-leaved plant 1 ever saw. Its pure white and 

K green — in broad contrasted stripe and edging-r- is most strikingly beautiful. 

Tits a place in every’ greenhouse, and will be admired by all who see it — 
J, P, Harvey, St. John*s Wood, 

Gas-Tar applied to Walks. — Early last year I noticed in this Magazine a 
recommendation to pour gas-tar upon garden walks, and subsequently some facts of 
its successful application have been recorded. The walks in the gardens and 
grounds under my charge being about three miles in extent, the cost in attempts to 
keep them free from weeds amounted to a considerable sum per annum, aud in wet 
seasons our utmost exertions could not effect a proper cleaning. The estate is con- 
tiguous to a large town where there are three gas companies, so that I had the 
opportunity of obtaining all I required at an average of one penny per gallon. 
During the dry mouths of July and August last year, I had half my walks well 
cleaned and rolled very even; this being done, I had the gas-tar projperly poured 
over them, so as to have a good bed of it well covering the face of the gravel ; 
aud that it might be laid over tolerably equal, I had it stroked over, bv means of 
the back of a rSke being drawn over it This being done by one party of labourers, 
others immediately followed, and evenly scattered over it as much fine gravel as 
concealed the gas-tar from sight. The following day that portion was rolled 
evenly, and thus we proceeded till we had complete the extent of near two miles. 
The edgings are of grass and box ; we avoided the gas-tar touching either, so that no 
injury might be done to them. From the day ire finished the poitums up to tha 
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present (Mi^ 12th, 1P52) not a single veed has made its appearance thereon, and 
the surface has constantly been dry, except whilst rain was ftdlinjg — and then to 
walk upon left no impression — and ^e surface was almost immediately dry when 
the rain subsided. One of the gas companies had a public pathway on the high- 
road side coated over with gas-tar and sprinkled over with sand at the time I applied 
it to mv walks, and though tens of thousands walk upon it every day, the surmce is 
as good DOW as at the first day after its completion. — J, jR, Stuart, 

P.S. The remainder of the walks will be completed this season, and from what 1 
can see of its effects hitherto, the walks will keep in desired condition for very 
many years. 

Verbena venesa. — Last year you mentioned that there was a bed of Mangle’s 
variegated Geranium in front of the large conservatory at Kew, which was mixed 
with this purple-fiowered Verbena, hnd that it had a very pretty appearance. I 
wish to try it, but cannot procure plants of the Verbena. If I sow seed now, I fear 
the plants will not bloom in due time this summer. Oblige me by your opinion in 
the June number. — Lucy Neale, [If you luise seedlings now, pot them and encou- 
rage their growth, to endure next winter, and, succeeding, the plants will be strong 
for planting out next year. We think plants of this Vei^na may now be obtained 
at some of the nurseries. We subsequently tried it in contrast with the Flower of 
the Day Geranium, and the contrast of the purple with the much whiter leaves and 
larger flowers was much more effective and handsomer. No leaves of the Verl)ena 
are seen above those of the Geitiniums, and the heads of flowers only appearing 
between the Geraniums produces a striking appearance. Any isolated b^s filled 
with such a mixture of flowei*s, or with others producing the most striking contrasts, 
whilst at the same time the plants correspond somewhat nearly in habit, will always 
be admired, and have a prett}’ relief from the masses of colour in an harmoniz^ 
flower-garden composed of beds each of one kind only. The class of bedding plants 
is now so numerous, that it is easy to make a selection for mixed beds, so as td suit 
the particular taste of every person. Lists of bedding plants, with their heights, 
colours, Ac., have appeared in ])reviou8 numbers of tliis Magasine, which may assist 
iu making desirable selections for such purposes.] 

The Horticctltcral Society’s Exhibition.-- The flirst for this season was held 
on May 12tb, in the gardens at Chiswick; and splendid as former collections of 
plants have been, those on the present occasion very fttr exceeded them. Such a 
display of superbly-grown plants, we believe, was never previously brought 
together in any place or country. We have not space in our present number to 
give full particulars. 

Pelargoniums were more numerous than had been anticipated, and seldom have 
we seen, even at a June meeting, such plants as those which composed the first 
collection. They exhibited what is rarely met with in combination, viz., quality 
with quantity of flower. The plants were large, with foliage in some instance| 
covering a third of the pots. Mr. Turner, twelve varieties m 8-inch pots. The 
sorts were. Magnet, Mochannum, Pulchrum, Pride of the Isles, Constance, Ajax, 
Chieftain. Magnificent, Virgin Queen, Posamond, Gulielma, and Rowena. Magnet 
was the admiration of everybody. 2nd. Mr. Dobson, Woodlands Nursery, Isle- 
worth, for Chastity, Purpureum, Incomparable, Mont Blanc, Cuyp, Pulchellum, 
Vanguard, Mulrea^, Chloe, Arethusa, Rosa, and Rosalind. 3rd. Mr. Gaines, Bat- 
tersea, with (>cil, Aspasia, Mont Blane, Salamander, Grandiflorum, Negress, 
Marquis of Stafford, Flying Dutchman, Mars, Rosamond, Alphonsa and Gulielma. 

Six Fancy Pelargoniums — Dealers : 1st, Mr. Turner, with Hero of Surrey, Faiiy 
Qoeen, Minerva, Ambrose’s Perfection, Statuiski, Heine des Fran^aise; 2nd, Mr. 
Ayres, Blackheath, with Fairy Queen, Reine des Franqaise, Ytolinski, Mirandum, 
Hero ett Sorrey, Picturatum ; 3rd, Mr. Gaines, with Signor Casoloni, Agnes, Reine 
des Frasqaise, Defiance, Odoratnm, Magnifiomm. 

Six'jPia^i^ Pelargoniums — Amateurs: 1st, Mr. Kempster, Blackheath, with 
tout fait, Alboni, Furmosum, Hero of Surrey, Jenny Lind ; 2nd, 
Mr. to J. Bradbury Esq., with Modestum, Madiune Meillez, Queen 

Pacha, Alboni, Cleopatra. 

* ' . ^ * [ Matt puriictdars in our next.] 
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“ The grasses elegant though not proud robed ; 

The mallow^ purpling o’er the pleasant sides 
Of path-ways green, mix’d with the helpless vetch^ 

That climbs for aid. Deceitful nightshade dressed 
In hu€!p javiting ; every plushy vale, 

Each (Ir^ntangled copse, empurpled glows 
With (yftms blooms ; while in the moistened plain 
The meadow-sweet its luscious fragrance yields. 

And, oh 1 what odours from the hedge-row breathe 
When the-sofl shower calls forth the hidden sweets ! 

The clover richly feeds the stealthful gale ; 

The strawberry blushing, hides its modest face 
Beneath the mantling leaves,” 

RHODODENDRON CILIATUM, VAR. ROSEO-ALBUM. 

This very handsome Rhododendron is a seedling raised at the Royal 
Gardens of Kew, where we recently saw it in bloom. It is one of the 
Sikkim-Himalayan Rhododendrons, and is one of a many that nave 
been raised from seeds which Dr. Hooker collected on the Himalaya. 
The plant is not above nine inches high, and yet produces such fine 
blossoms. Several others of the seedlings have flowered, and none of 
them, it is said, fully resemble in colour the beautiful original R. cilia- 
tum^ from which the seeds were obtained. Sir W. J. Hooker has 
decided the one figured to be considered a variety. The flowers of 
this variety are nearly twice the size of those the original plant pro- 
duced ; they were, too, of a uniform lilac-purple colour, whilst these are 
of a delicate white, handsomely tinged with a bright rosy-red. Dr. 
Hooker states, the original species grows in its native locality in wet 
rocky places, seldom found in woods, but in the valleys, at an 
elevation of near ten thousand feet, and may be considered quite hardy 
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in our own eountiy. Young plants of nearly all the species from 
Sikkim-Himidaya have endured uninjured in the open air in the Eoyal 
Gardens of Kew, having only a bonk of earth around them about half 
a yard high. JS. ciliatum in its native country only grows to a bush 
about two feet high, and its blossoms difiuse4kn agreeable fragrance. 

Most of our r^ers are aware that Dr. Hooker during his botanical 
mission among the mountains of India discovered a number of beautiful 
species, which he transmitted or brought to England. Several of them 
are Epiphytes, growing upon the trunks of trees similar to the stove 
Orchids, the roots running among the mosses, or decayed parts of them. 
Dr. Hooker observes in his invaluable account of these Rhododendrons, 
and their native localities ; — “ Darjeeling, the locality of the country 
in which these Rhododendrons were found, lies, we are told, in the 
Sikkim portion of the Himalaya, and is situated in lat. 27^ N., and 
long, the same as Calcutta, from which it is' dis|pnt about 380 miles. 
Its elevation above the sea is 7,200 feet. The mean temperature of the 
year is about 55^ Fahr. 

The mountain Sinchul, upon a spur of which looking north Dar- 
jeeling stands, attains an elevation of 9,000 feet, and to the west of it, 
next Nepal, rises another conspicuous mountain, Tonglo, reaching a 
height of 10,000 feet. Due north of Darjeeling, at a distance of only 
60 miles, the horizon is bounded by the great snowy range, having for 
its principal feature the peak of Kinchin-junga, which has lately been 
ascertain^ to be 28,172 feet in elevation, the loftiest mountain yet 
known in the world.’’ Dr. Hooker thus describe! his first impressions 
of this scene : — Much as I had heard and of the magnificence 
and beauty of Himalayan scenery, my highest expectations have been 
surpassed ! I arrived at Darjeeling on a rainy mistv day, which did 
not allow me to see ten yards in any direction, much less to descry the 
snowy range, distant 60 miles in a straight line. Early next morning 
I caught my first view, and I literally held my breath in awe and ad- 
miration. Six or seven successive ranges of forest-clad mountains, as 
high as that whereon I stood (8,000 feet), intervened between me and 
a dazzling white pile of snow-clad mountains, among which the giant 
peak of Kinchin-junga rose 20,000 feet above the lofty point from 
which I gazed ! The heaven-ward outline was projected against a pale 
blue sky. while little detached patches of mbt clung here and there to 
the highest peaks, and were tinged golden-yellow or rosy-red by the 
rising sun, which touched those elevat^ points long before it reached 
the lower position which I occupied. 

Such is the aspect of the Himalayan range at early morning. As 
the sun’s rays dart into the many valleys which lie between the snowy 
mountains and Darjeeling, the stagnant air contained in the low re- 
cesses becomes quickly heated ; heavy masses of vapour, dense, white, 
and keenly defined, arise from the hollows, meet over the crests of the 
hills, cling to the forests on their summits, enlarge, unite and ascend 
rapidly to the rarefied regions above ; a phenomenon so suddenly de- 
ydop^, that the consequent withdrawal from the spectator’s gaze of 
the stupendous scenery beyond looks like the work of magic. Such 
is the r^on of the Indian Rhododendrons. 
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“ The inaximuQl of Bhododendrons appears to be in Asia, and their 
head-quarters are on the lofty ranges of the eastern Himalaya, where 
the mild and moist atmosphere is eminently suited to their habit. 

‘‘ A certain degree of winter cold and ]ierpetual humidity is neces- 
sary, but the summer heat is quite tropiciil where some of the genus 
prevail, and snow rarely faHs, and never rests on several of those pecu- 
liar to Sikkim.” In the case of i?. Falconeri^ which grows on the 
summit of Tonglo, at an elevation of 10,000 feet, Dr. Hooker remarks, 
that the temperature of the earth in which it grew was, in the middle 
of May, at 27 inches below the surface, where the roots are chiefly 
develop^, 49° 5' at all hours of the day ; that of the air varied from 
50° to 60°. 

These observations, and the mean temperatures previously quoted, 
show that spring and not mid-winter is the secfton of trial, not only in 
the case of the Indiau Rhododendrons, but in that of very many other 
half-hardy plants from various parts of the world, especially from the 
mountain regions of India and l^uth America. Comparing the figures 
just referred to, it will be seen that during the months of November, 
December, and January, the difference in the mean temperatures of 
LoimJou and Darjeeling is about 4° only, and the same difference is in- 
dicated for the months of July, August, and September. On the other 
liand, February and May, the transition months between winter and 
spring, and spring and summer, show a difference of 6° ; the spring 
months of March and April, a difference of 11° and 10° respectively ; 
and in autumn, too, as shown in October, the difference is 9°. Here 
we have a solution of the cause of our want of success in cultivating 
tender plants in the variable climate of Great Britain. Our springs 
are late and cold, and changeable; and while the winters and summers 
of Darjeeling and London differ but 3° or 4°, the springs and autumns 
show a difference of 10° and 12°. This accounts for the excitable 
nature and early growth of many of our half-hardy Indian plants, as 
well as the tendency of many such to grow to a late period of the 
autumn. 

Only four species, i?. DalhomicEy R* Camphellice^ R. argenteum^ 
and R, arboreum, grow near Darjeeling. The second and fourth form 
scattered bushes at 7,500 and 8,000 feet ; the R, argenteum h a small 
tree, at 8,000 or 9,000 feet. 

It was on the ascent of Tonglo, a mountain on the Nepalese fron- 
tier, that I beheld the Rhododendrons in all their magnificence and 
luxuriance. At 7,000 feet, where the woods were still dense and sub- 
tropical, mingling with ferns, pothos, peppers, and figs, the ground was 
strewed with tlie large lily-like flowers of Rn JJalhousicp, dropping 
from the epiphytal p]ant^, or the enormous oaks overhead, and mixed 
with the egg-like flowers of a new Magnoliaceous tree, which fall 
before expanding, and difflise a powerful aromatic odour, more strong 
but far less sweet than that of the Rhododendron. So conspicuous 
were these two blossoms, that my rude guides called out, ‘ Here are 
lilies and eggs, sir, growing out of the ground !’ No bad comparison, 
[Above this occurs R. arboreum}- Along the flat ridges, towards the 
top, the Yew appears with scattered trees of J?. argenteum j succeeded 
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by if. CamphellitB* At the very summit, the majority of the wood 
consists of this last species, amongst which, and next in abundance, 
occurs the if. harhatum^ with here and there, especially on the eastern 
slopes, if. FalconerL 

“ The habits of the species of Bhododendron differ considerably ; 
and confined as I was to one favourable spot by a deluge of rain, I had 
ample time to observe four of them. if. Campbellia^, the only one in 
full flower early in May, is the most prevalent. Some were a mass of 
scarlet blossom, displaying a sylvan scene of the most gorgeous descrip- 
tion. Many of their trunks spread from the centre thirty or forty feet 
every way, and together form a hemispherical mass often forty yards 
across, and from tv\enty to twenty-five feet in height! The stems and 
branches of these aged trees, gnarled and rugged, the bark dark 
coloured, and clothed with spongy moss, often bend down and touch 
the ground : tiie foliage, moreover, is scanty, dark green, and far from 
graceful, so that, notwithstanding the gorgeous colouring of the blos- 
soms, the trees when out of flower, like the Fuchsias of Cape Horn, 
are the gloomy denizens of a most gloomy region, if. CkimpheUiiB 
and if. harhatum I observed to fringe a little swampy tarn on the 
summit of the mountain — a peculiarly chilly-looking small lake, bor- 
dered with sphagnum, and half-choked witli Carices and other sedges ; 
the atmosphere was loaded vith mist, and the place seemed as if it 
would be aguish if it could, but was checked by the cold climate, 
if. harhatum had almost passed its flowering season ; it is a less 
abundant and smaller tree than the last mentioned, but more beautiful, 
with brighter green and denser foliage, clear papery light- coloured 
bark, the whole forming a more picturesque mass. 

“ Along the north-east and exposed ridges only grow the jR. FaU 
coneri^ in foliage incomparably the finest.*' 

Dr. Hooker found eleven kinds in the district which he explored, 
but of these, one was the if. harhatum of Wallich, a species already 
known and introduced to England, and proved to be capable of bearing 
our ordinary winters in the climate of Chester ; and another was the 
original if. arhoreum of Smitli, a kind so mixed up in our gardens with 
the various hybrid or cross-bred races to which it has given rise, as 
to be now seldom recognised. We now only give an abbreviated 
abstract of the description given by Dr. Hooker of the remaining 
species. 

Rhododendron Dalhofusice (Lady Dalhousie's Rhododendron). — 
A shrub six to eight feet high, growing on the trunks of large trees. 
The branches bear leaves and flowers only at their extremities. The 
leaves are few, four to flve inches long, elliptic-obovate, somewhat 
leathery, and of a darkish green colour, paler beneath. The flowers 
grow from three to seven, in terminal umbellate heads, which spread 
wider than the leaves. The blossoms are bell-shaped, very large, three 
inches and a half to four and a half long, and as much across the 
mouth, white, with an occasional tinge of rose, very fragrant, the 
odour partaking of that of the lemon. The flowers in age become 
more roseate, and are sometimes spotted with orange. This is the 
noblest of the Rhododendro(ts. Native of gikkim^Himalaya, at an 
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rfevation of from 7,000 to 5,000 feet ; growing on the trunks of large 
trees. Flowers from Apill to July. 

R, lancifoUum (lance-leaved Rhododendron). — A dhrub six to 
eight feet high, with spreading tortuous branche«>. The leaves are 
produced chiefly at the ends of the branches ; they are three to four 
inches long, oblong lance-shaped, very pointed, and of leathery texture, 
green above, tawny beneath. The flowers grow in dense heads at the 
ends of the branches ; they are of moderate size, bell-8haped,^di8tinctly 
net- veined, and of a rich puce colour. Native of the interior ; Sikkim- 
Himalaya. Flowers in May. 

R, Wallichii (Dr. Wallich’s Rhododendron). — A shrub growing 
from eight to ten feet high, with rugged tortuous branches. The 
leaves are mostly confined to the apex of the ultimate branches ; they 
ai^ three to four inches long, almost exactly elliptical, full green and 
glabrous above, paler beneatii, and having a remarkably neat appear- 
ance. The flowers are large and handsome, growing in terminal heads, 
having six to eight in each ; tJiey are rosy lilac with deeper rose- 
coloured dots within the base of the upper lobe ; they are bell-shaped, 
with a spreading five-lobed limb. Native of the interior of Sikkim- 
Himalaya. Flowers ? 

R. Camphellicp Campbell’s Rliododendron). — A tree growing 

frequently to the height of forty feet, forming a large spreading mass. 
The leaves are oblong-lanceolate, acuminate, leathery, green and 
smooth on the upper surface, and clothed beneath with a more or less 
deeply rufous or ferruginous tom en turn. The flowers grow in dense 
compact heads, and are of a rich rosy-scarlet colour, spotted at the 
base of the upper lobe with dark ^pots, and around the ba>es of the 
remaining lobes with paler rosy spots. Native of Sikkim-Himalaya, 
frequent, growing at an elevation of from 9,0()0 to 10,000 feet. 
Flowers in April and May. 

R Roylii (Dr. Royle’s Rhododendron). — A small shrub with oval 
or elliptic leaves, three to four inches long, clothed beneatii with an 
ochraceous- brown pulverulent substance. The flowers grow from four 
to eight in a loose head ; they are campanulate, with a slightly spreading 
limb of five rounded lobes, ending in an acute point ; the colour is 
brownish red, the lobes of the limb just tipped with bluish green ; in 
its unexpand^ state the corolla is iridescent with blue; the tube of the 
corolla is striated within. Native of Sikkim-Himalaya, on the moun- 
tains of the interior. Flowers in April and May. 

R, cinnaharinitm (cinnabar-leaved Rhododendron). — A small shrub 
with slender tortuous branches, bearing leaves from two to three inches 
long, of an acutely ovate-lanceolate form, green and glabrous above, 
and beneath often reddish and dotted with little scales.' The floweis 
are small, funnel-shaped, with five spreading rounded acute lobes; they 
grow in small compact heads, and are of a cinnabar colour. Native of 
the “ Sub-Himalaya mountains, interior of Sikkim.*' Flowers in April 
and May, 

R, elcBagnoides (oleaster-leaved Rhododendron). — A small much- 
branched shrub, with small obovate-trapezoid leaves, covered with 
minute silvery leprous scales ; these leaves are a quarter of an inch 
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long, plane, leathery. No examples of thS curious little species wero 
found in dower. It is a little alpine, growing in the vicinity of the 
snow ; and is apparently single flowered, and calyculate.*' Native of 
the mountains of Sikkim-llimalaya, at an elevation of from 14,000 to 
15,000 feet, 

M, urgenteum (silvery Rhododendron).— A fine tree growing thirty 
feet high, with spreading branched trunks. The leaves are very beau- 
tifiil in the young state, enveloped at first in pinkish-brown scales, 
which are*^ so large and closely imbricated as to resemble the cones of 
some species of pine; at first the leaves are erect and silky; when 
mature tliey are very large, six inches to a foot long, obovate-oblong, 
leathery, green above and silvery-white beneath. The flowers grow in 
large terminal heads ; they are broadly campanuiate, two to three inches 
long, with a limb of five short bilobed segments, spreading, two to two 
and a half inches in diameter ; they are always white, unspotted, very 
handsome, and only second in size to R. Rcdhousico, Native of Sik- 
kim-Himalaya : summit of Sinchul, Sirradah, and Tonglo, at an eleva- 
tion of from 8,000 to 10,000 feet. ‘‘ On Sinchul, the higher parts of 
the mountain, at from 8,000 to 9,000 feet of elevation, are more or less 
clothed with it: on Tonglo, as it approaches 10,000 it is suddenly re- 
placed by R, Falconeri'^ 

R. Falconerif Hooker fil. (Dr. Falconer’s Rhododendron). — A fine 
tree growing thirty feet in height, the trunks often two feet in diameter, 
the branches few and spreading. The young leaves are clothed with 
velvety down, and when in the bud are concealed by downy glutinous 
scales. When perfect, they are from eight inches to a foot in lengtlj, 
obovate-elllptic and obtuse, very coriaceous, glos^ green above, and 
beneath, except on the thickly-netted veins, clothed with a dense pale- 
ferruginous down. The flowers grow in lieads of moderate size, but 
composed of numerous rather small but densely placed flowers, which 
are white, bell-shaped, witli a limb of ten rounded lobes. One of the 
most striking and distinct of the genus. Native of Sikkim-llimalaya ; 
summit of Tonglo, at an elevation of 10,000 feet. 

R, Hodgsonif bush from twelve to twenty feet high ; large leaves, 
silvery beneath ; flowers pale rosy-lilac, eight to ten-lobed and inclose 
heads. 

R, Aucklandii . — Noble species, four to eight feet high ; leaves large ; 
flowers white, veiny, tinged with pink, broad and shallow. (Synonym, 
R. Griflithii.) 

R. Thomsani, — Bush, eight to fifteen feet high ; leaves broad, flat ; 
fiowem campanuiate, and of a deep brilliant bloc^-red colour. Magni- 
fleent species. 

R, candelabrum , — Bush ; flowers sulphur-coloured, edged with rose. 
A variety. 

jB. Edgwortkii . — Fine shrub, medium size, often pendulous from 
trees or rocks. Leaves large; flowers large, white, two or three 
together. 

i?. harbatum, — Tree, forty to sixty feet high. Flowers rose-- 
coloured, in compact beads. R, lancifolium is a variety of this 
s|>ecie8. 
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J?. *gl<$ueum»^^eixydmmQ ^hrub, two feet high* lieEve^ sm^U ; flow^i'^ 
a bright rosy^pink, i» large clusters. 

M, ^-Smallest of the$o Bhododeudroos ; very joeat. Boot^ 

among moss, growing three to &ur inches hig^. Flowers on long 
stalks, rich pink* 

JR, four feet high, Z^ves blunt; flowers 

lilac, in large heads. 

i?. Wig^i. — Handsome shrub, ten feet high. Leaves large, flat ; 
flowers pale yellow, spotted with red, in large heads. 

R, lanatum. — Shrub, the young wood covered with a white cottony 
appearance. Flowers sulphur, spotted with red. 

i?. fulgem, — Shrub, four feet high. Leaves broad, woolly beneath, 
purplish ; flowers rich blood-red, in close round heads. 

R, campylocarpum, — Bushy, six feet high. Leaves short, broad 
flowers pure sulphur, without spots, in laige heads. Charming species. 

R, Maddeni. — Fine shrub, six to eight feet high. Leaves sharp- 
pointed, bright rusty beneath ; flowers white, long funnel-shaped, in 
heads of three or four together. 

R camdlicBjlorum, — Small slender shrub, pendulous from trees or 
rocks. Leaves brown beneath ; flowers white, two or three together, 
resembling a single Camellia. • 

R pendulum, — Small pendulous epiphyte. Flowers white, two or 
tliree together. 

R, s^ignum, — Pretty shrub, two to four feet high. Leaves narrow ; 
flowers yellow, spreading, and shallow. 

R, virgatum, — Small shrub, glabrous, four feet high. Flowers small, 
purplish- red. 

R, trifioTum, — Shrub, four to six feet high. Flowers greenish* 
yellow, in three’s together. A variety of the last. 

R, nivale, — Small depressed shrub, spreading half-a-yard or more. 
Leaves small ; flowers rose-coloured. It Is very fragrant, resembling 
the Eau de Cologne. 

R, setosum, — Elegant plant, nearly a foot high. Leaves leathery ; 
flowers borne in profusion, a lively rose-purple colour. It is much like 
Kliodora in appearance, but has brighter flowers, and leaves Box-like. 
J t diffuses a strong aroma for some distance around. 

The introduction of this fine race of Rhododendrons is truly valuable, 
and XK) doubt, in a short time, all the principal gardens and grounds 
of the nobility and gentry in this oouplry wijl be enriched orna- 
mented with them. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RASE PLANTS. 

Acacia Cycnorum. Swan IIivee Acacia. — Mr. Bentham has, 
in his valuable Memoir on Mimosece^ enumerated no less than 340 
species in the first volume of the ‘‘ London Journal of Botany,” pub- 
lished in 1842; and many have since been added. These he has 
divided into six series, and those into sections. Of these, the first three 
containing 228 species, belong to Australia, and of them 204 aie 
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phyllodineous species, that is, they have the leaves reduced to^ leaf-like 
petioles. The third series of the genus, “ PiilchellsB,” is characterized 
by being ‘‘ unarmed, or furnished with spines,” there are eleven species 
here included, and A. Cyrnorum is one. It is a handsome growing 
shrub, jfrom two to three feet high. Leaves bipinnate. Flowers in 
globe shaped heads, produced numerously along the branches, of a deep 
yellow colour. It is a charming species, deserving a place in every 
greenhouse or conservatory. Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co. ob^ 
tained seeds from the Swan River settlement, and have plants of it. 
(Figured in Bot, Mag,, 4653.) 

Brachyscma lanceolata. Lance-leaved. — Is a native of 
the Swan River, plants of which are in the establishment of Messrs. 
Lucombe, Pince, and Co. It is a handsome shrubby plant, having 
silky branches. The flowers are produced on sub-compound racemes, 
they are of a rich scarlet, with tlie margin of the vexillum white, red 
at the disc, with a large yellow spot in the centre. Each pea-liko 
blossom is an inch long, and being produced in profusion renders it 
very ornamental, and deserving a place in every greenhouse. (Figured 
in Bot. Mag., 4652.) 

Cyclamen Atkinsii. — Mr. Atkins* of Painswjck has, for many 
years, paid much attention to this lovely family of flowering plant<, 
and possesses an extensive collection of them, which he is yearly in- 
creasing by raising seedling varieties. The present variety C. Atkinsii 
was obtained by a variety of C, coum being impregnated with C. per» 
sicum. It has the neat habit of C. coum or C. vemum and the colour 
and larger petals of C persicum, having at the same time the foliage 
dark, yet relieved with a lighter band, or marbled. Amongst the 
seedlings, Mr. Atkins states, that every plant deviating in the marking 
of the foliage from the seed-bearing parent, produced white, or blush 
flowers, whilst those retaining its plain dark leaf, have invariably 
bloomed with difl'erent shades of the colour of that species. The 
blossoms of C. Atkinsii are elevated on longish stalks, of a French - 
white, marked with a deep crimson blotch at the base of each segment. 
They are not fragrant. (Figured in Magazine of Botany.) 

Cyclamen ibericum. — Leaves flat Aear^shaped, of a deep green, 
with an irregular heart-shaped belt of pale greyi.sh green, at some dis- 
tance from the edge of the leaf. The veins are sunken on the upper 
face, prominent and green beneath, on a dull reddish-purple ground. 
The flowers vary in colour, in some pale rose, or flesh-colour, in others, 
a deep rose, and in some white, but in all cases they have flve purple 
bars or spots in the front view. (Figured in Magazine of Botany.) 

DeNDBOBIUM FIMB&IATUM ; VAR. OCOLATUM. TnE DARK-EYED 

FRINGED Dendrobium. — A stove Epiphyte orchid, from the East 
Indies. In our collections (in England) there are two distinct varieties 
of this most beautiful flowering plant ; one has whole coloured flowers, 
of a rich apricot-yellow colour ; and the other is of a similar colour, 
but has in addition a large deep rich pitch-brown spot in the middle of 
the lip. Thb latter, now figured, is sometimes known under the erro- 
neot|S name of D. Parfonii which is a two-flowered species. The one 
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now figured bears numerous flowers in a long raceme, twelve blossoms 
are given in the plate inserted in ‘‘ Paxton’s Flower Garden 84,” and 
only a part of a raceme is g^ven, Each blossom is three inches across. 
The lip is large, and its margin beautifully fringed. It merits a place 
in ev^y collection of Stove Orchids 

Gastrolobium pyramid ale. — Mr. Drummond sent seeds of this 
handsome flowering shrubby plant, from the Swan River colony to 
Messrs. Henderson, of Edgware Road. It forms a neat shrub, growing 
in a pyramidal form, four or five feet high, but by pruning can be 
easily kept a lower bushy plant of any size desired. The flower^ are 
produced in what may be considered broad pyramidal spikes, or 
racemes, which are composed of large lateral heads of bloesoms, three 
heads arising in a whorl where the leaves are, and each head upon a 
footstalk nearly two inches long. Each whorl of three such heads of 
beautiful pea-fonned blossoms, and successively along the branches, 
render the plant very ornamental. The flowers are of a rich orange- 
yellow marked with crimson ; and the keel a dark maroon. A single 
blossom is half an inch across. It is a profuse blooming plant, deserv- 
ing a place in every green honse, and will be valuable for an exhibition 
specimen. (Figured In Magazine of Botany.) 

Hellebores atrorubens. The dark purple Hellebor-e. — 
This is sometimes called the purple Christmas Rose. It is a native of 
Hungary, a hardy perennial, found there growing in the woods and 
thickets. In our own country it blooms much more beautiful when in 
the greenhouse, than in the open air. In the open air it blooms in 
March and April. The stem is about half a yard high, and produces 
its branches by two or three series of forkings. The flower-buds are 
of a deep black purple. The open blossoms a violet-purple, >vith the 
edges and centre green. It soon becomes a dingy-green. Each blos- 
som is about three inches and a half across. It ; 'perfectly hardy, and 
a pretty spring blooming ornament. (Figured in Paxton^ s Flower 
Garden,) 

Medinella Sieboldiana. — A native of the Molucca Islands, from 
whence it was obtained by Mr. Van Houtfe, to the Belgian Jardens, 
through whom it has been received into this country. It forms a 
handsome stove shrub, three to four feet high. The flowers are pro- 
duced in a thrysoid drooping panicle, of a pale rose colour. Each 
blossom about three parts of an inch across. (Figured in Bot, Mag,^ 
4650 ) 

PoDOCARPUS NERiiFOUA. — A native of Nepal, it is a shrub, of the 
order of Yews (Taxinem). It is grown in the greenhouse in the Royal 
Gardens of Kew, but it very probably would bear the open air if 
trained against a wall. The receptacle of the fruit is showy and beau- 
tifully adorns the branches, from a pie yellow-green they become 
orange-red, at length deep purple ; at its end it bears an oval glaucous 
green seed. (Figured in BoL Mag.^ 4655.) 

Trechopiua suavis. The Sweet.— An Orchid from Central 
America, which Messrs. Lucombo, Piece, and Co. have obtained, and 
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in whose establishment it has bloomed* The sepals and petals are 
spreading, of a creamy-white. The lip is very large, with a creamy- 
white ground, but beautifully spotted with pale purple, and vellow in 
the throat. The margin is handsomely crisped and notched. Each 
blossom is about hve inches across. It is exceedingly beautiful, and 
highly fragrant. It ought to be in every stove collection. (Figured 
in BoL Mag.j 4654.) 


Plants in bloom at the Royal Gardens of Kew. — In the 
Stove, Victoria regin®, Eranthemum pulchelluni, with a profusion of 
rich blue flowers ; the wliite variety is also pretty. Achiinenes picta, 
Ardisea crenata, with a profusion of its fine red berries, very handsome. 
Hibiscus rosa-sinensis, single, double buff, and double scarlet, all noble 
looking flowers. Gesnera Iferbettii, with spikes of flowers two feet 
long, the large rich scarlet blossoms beautifully spotted, inside the large 
tube, with deep crimson, producing a splendid appearance. Euphorbia 
Jacquiniflora, its fine spikes of orange-scarlet flowers have a beautiful 
effect. It merits a place in every stove or warm greenhouse. Begonia 
manicata, large panicle** of pretty flowers, very interesting. 

Phaius Wailachi. l^etia. — This is a noble species of the old and 
well-known tribe of Bletia, or Liinodoruin. The leaves are six inches 
broad. Tiie plant had several fine heads of flowers, and each blossom 
was six inches across ; tlie sepals and petals of a deep fawn colour. 
Lip yello^v and purple, with a broad white margin* It merits a place in 
every collection. 

Columnea Schiediana.—Tube near three inches long, broad, yellow, 
striped with bright crimson. Very handsome. 

JBschynanthiis Javanicus. — Tlie tube three inches long, of a deep 
rich scarlet. The plant is in a wire basket, suspended, and Uie branches 
hang over the skies, and the fine blossoms produce a pretty effect on 
the drooping stems. 

Oncidium luridum. — A beautiful orchid. The numerous flowers 
produced on a large blanching panicle. Each blossom is two indies 
across, deep yellow, beautifully marbled over witli brown ; and the 
surface being very undulated gives it a very interesting appearance. 

In the Greenhouse, — Eutaxia myrtifolia. — Neat lance-shaped leaves, 
flowers pea-shaped, orange-yellow, with a red eye and keel ; blooms 
profusely, and well worth a place in every greenhouse. 

Bossia3a linophylla. — Neat narrow leaves, flowers pea-shaped, bright 
yellow with red eye ; profuse bloomer, showy and neat. 

Ziebia tricolor (Kennedya). — A neat twining plant, flowers pea- 
shaped, produced numerously, bi large heads of orange scarlet, and 
yellow colours in each blossom, very prettily trained to a flat-^ced 
circular wire frame. 

Chorozema varium.— Flowers a deep orange-yellow, and the keel a 
rich blood red ; the contrast very striking ; one of the best. 

Chorozema cordata. — Neat yellow, with a rosy-red koel, very pretty. 
There is a variety of it, having flowers of a briglit orange-scarlet, with 
a purple keel ; very haiklsonie. One plant liad 20, 000 flowers. 
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Chorozema Heuchmannia. — Rosy-red with yellow eye, and a deeper 
coloured keel. 

Gastrolobium spinosum.— A deep orange-yellow, withadark crimson 
keel ; very pretty. 

Podolobium trilobatum. — Flowers large, yellow, with a deep red 
keel ; leaves neat, three lobed ; very pretty. 

Pultensea retusa. — Bright yellow, six to eight flowers in each termi- 
nal head. The foliage is small and pretty. 

Pultenaea thymifolia. — Pretty small foliage, dwarf and bushy, flowers 
golden-yellow, with outside a dark maroon ; blooms in profusion. 

The above ten pea-flowered neat shrubby plants deserve a place in 
every greenhouse. 

Zuria lanceolata. — Leaves small, three lobed, neat compact shrub. 
The flowers are about the size of plum-blossoms, pure white, and the 
plant covered with them; very neat and pretty. 

Prostranthera rot undifolia. — Each blossom is in the form of a small 
Gloxinia flower, an inch long, of a pretty lilac, produced in profusion ; 
very neat and pretty. 

Westringia erimecola. — The flower is much like in form a Schizanthus 
pinnatus, an inch across, white tinged with lavender, in profusion ; a 
neat handsome shrub. 

Muraltia stipulacea (Polygala).— Flowers small, in long spikes, of a 
rich violet colour ; ver) pretty. 

Dielytra spectabilis. — This fine Fumaria-like flower, is one of the 
prettiest, its beautiful -drooping flowers, in long racemes, pink and 
white, are very interestingly beautiful. Every stove, greenhouse, and 
flower-garden ought to have some of it ; it makes a cliarming bedding 
plant. 

There are considerable numbers of Epacrises, Acacias, Cinerarias 
and Ericas, in bloom ; of the latter the prettiest are — 

E. intermedia. — Tube one inch, borne in long spike around tbe shoots, 
drooping, white ; delicately pretty. 

E. Sindryaca. — Bell-shap^, half an inch long, purple belo\i^, and the 
rest flesh colour, in profusion ; very pretty. 

E. odorata. — Bell-shaped, half an inch long, white, fragrant ; pretty. 

E. delecta — Flowers erect, short tube, which is about half an inch 
across the top ; they are produced four or five together in a cluster ; a 
Fruich lilac colour, with a darker centre ; very neat. 

E. cerinthoides major, — Flowers in terminal heads, tube an inch 
and a-half long, a rich scarlet ; very handsome ; ought to be in every 
collection. 

E. grandinosa.-Very small pure white flowers, borne ki vast profusion, 
covering the plant with a white mantle of little pearls ; very pretty. 

E. persoluta alba. — Flowers very small, white with black anthers, 
which have a very pretty contrast, and render the plant most interest- 
ing ; it is covered with bloom. 

E. Rulplmrea.— Tube an inch long, hairy, sulphur tinged with green ; 
very neat. 

E. M‘Nabbiana.— Tube bellying, an inch and a-half long, rosy-red 
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upon a lig-ht ground, with a white tip, very handsome; dwarf grower 
and free bloomer. 

E. Beaumontiana.— Bell-shaped, smallish size, flesh colour ; pretty. 

E. Linneeoides superba. — Tube one inch, puiple below, and the rest 
white, in profusion ; neat and pretty. 

E. cistifolia. — Small flowers, white, with black anthers ; very pretty ; 
ought to be in every collection. 


RHODODENDRON JAVANiCtJM. 

Many of the readers of this Magazine, no doubt, have seen in bloom at 
the Chiswick, Regent’s Park, and Surrey Gardens shows, plants of these 
magniticent and very handsome introductions. They are natives of 
Java, where they are found growing on the high volcanic mountains. 
The R. Javanicum is partly an Epyphite in habit, growing occasion- 
ally on the decayed trunks of trees, at other times on the sides of moun- 
tains, in a rich vegetable deposit intermixed witli spent lava from the 
volcanos. Tiiere it will attain, occasionally, to the height of six feet, 
becoming a spreading bush. 

In 1848 seeds were received in this country from Java, and a quan- 
tity of plants were raised. The seedlings require careful attention the 
first year, but afterwards the plants grow as freely as the general kinds 
of Rhododendrons, or Indian Azaleas. They require to be grown in 
sandy peat, well chopped into pieces, and if not sandy enough, a portion 
of the usual silver sand must be sprinkled amongst it, as well as a few 
pieces of broken stones or pebbles being intermixed. A very liberal 
drainage must be given, and care must be taken not to overpot the 
plant. 

Messrs. Rollisson, of Tooting Nursery, have a very extensive collec- 
tion of these plants, where they bloom most admirably. Their mode of 
treatment is given in an interesting article communicated from their 
establishment by Mr. Buckley, and inserted in the Magazine of Botany 
for last month. He observes, — 

‘‘ When the young slioots are fully developed, and the leaves have 
arrived at their full size, and are beginning to harden, remove the plants 
to ail airy greenhouse or cold pit, w'here they may remain through the 
winter ; if placed in the latter, give air daily, according to the weather. 
Keep the foliage dry, and supply water very sparingly to the roots. In 
the spring, as soon as the plants show symptoms of growth, place them 
in a house where the atmosphere is kept moist, with a temperature of ^ 
55^ to 60^, or 5° higher in the sun ; sprinkling them daily with tepid 
water, — ^three times a-day, in bright sunny weather, will not be too 
often. They may remain in this situation till the end of May or begin- 
ning of June; and they should then be plunged up to the rim of the 
pot in an open border, where the sun can shine fully upon them ; the 
spaces between the shrubs of an American border will be found suitable, 
provided they do not crowd too near. The attention now required will 
be to keep them well watered in dry weather. The leaves will soon 
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acquire a fine glossy surface, dark colour, and a leathery consistency ; 
and if the season is mild and showery, they will not unfrequently make 
a second growth out of doors, and set flowers on the shoots so produced. 
The plants may remain in the open border until the mouth of Septem- 
ber, or later if there is no appearance of frost, when they should be 
placed in a cold greenhouse for the winter as before. 

‘‘ When the flower-buds are beginning to throw off their numerous 
scales, preparatory to opening, place the plant at the warmest part of 
the house ; they will expand all the better for it, especially if it be early 
in the season. By this method as many as twenty flowers have been 
produced in one head, all perfect, the individual flowers measuring 
exactly two and three-quarters inches across, of a rich orange-yellow, 
and of remarkably firm texture : the entire head formed a globular 
cluster, upwards of two feet in circumference, which continued in per- 
fection more than a fortnight. The probability is that much larger 
heads may be obtained, as this was from a seedling of only three years* 
age. 

There is a variety of R. Jnvanicum^ with long lanceolate leaves, 
which vary in size exceedingly on the same plant, being from two to 
five inches in length, and from half an inch to two inches in width at 
the widest part ; it is from the same locality as the broad-leaved sort, 
and of much slower growth, but has not yet flowered. 

Although among the recently -introduced Sikkim Rhododendrons 
there are many splendid kinds, it is remarkable that yellow is a scarce 
colour among them. R, lanatum^ R, Wiyhtii, and two or three others, 
are of a straw colour, and R, lepidotum is described as having flowers 
of a dark yellow, but here the heads are small, and the habit is weak. 
Hybridists must therefore look to R. Javanicum for a new race of 
hardy yellow hybrids. That these will be obtained, no one who is at 
all conversant with the history of our hardy scarlet sorts can for a mo- 
ment doubt ; diiectly, or indirectly, these have all been obtained from 
R, arboreum, some partaking of the character of trees, and others 
floNvering freely when less than a foot in height. The hardy scarlets at 
the present time amount to upwards of thirty sorts. For the purposes 
of the ornamental planter, the importance ot having a new and distinct 
colour, for grouping in clumps, or planting in tlie American border 
with the sorts already in cultivation, can scarcely be overrated. 

Whether R. Javanicum will eventually prove hardy it is difficult 
to say ; but if not, its progeny most assuredly will be. It has already 
been made to produce seeds in this country, hybridised Vith several 
leading hardy sorts, and the young plants have passed through the first 
six months of their existence. R, Zeylanicum^ R. Rollissonii, and 
R, cinnamomeum, were treated as greenhouse plants for very many 
years, but it is now satisfactorily proved that they are as hardy as the 
common kinds, at least in the neighbourhood of London ; the foliage is 
also much finer than when kept in-dcors. R. cinnamomeum sets its 
flower-buds abundantly when planted in the open border, and if taken 
up and potted late in the autumn, or early in spring, makes a showy 
conservatory ornament, to be returned to the border after blooming, 
i?, DalhousicBf jLS a parent, appears to promise flowers of extraordinary 
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magnitude, and, ivhat is better, a¥reet-8oented ; and M, dliatum wiH 
probably be the parent of a new race, admirably adapted for pot 
being of a dwarf habit with the foliage of a lively green. In faet, there 
are now sufficient materials for producing almost any given form or 
colour, and to render this charming fiuutly suitable for any required 
purpose.” 


TREATMENT OF GLOXINIAS. 


BT MR. ARTHUR PEARSON, MOUNT PLEASANT, LIVERPOOL. 

This tribe of plants is an especial favourite of mine. Having grown a 
considerable collection of them for several years, and more successfully 
than any other I have seen, I am induced to forward a few essential 
particulars, which I think most materially contributes to the vigour and 
health of the plants. 

I pot them in a compost of equal parts of good turfy loam, having 
been in a heap six months or more previously, turfy peat, leaf mould, 
and well-rott^ cow-dung. These are mixed up, and a sprinkling of 
bits of bone and charcoal is added thereto. The compost is well chopped 
and broken, but not sifted. A liberal drainage is also provided. After 
the winter season of rest, the tubers are taken out of the pots, all the 
soil shook off, and the old fibrous roots dressed away. As soon as 
potted, they are placed in a gentle warmth, watered very sparingly till 
the roots and stems begin to push, then gradually increasing the quan- 
tity, When the plant requires repotting, it is done by keeping the ball 
entire. When the tops have grown to some extent, I syringe the leaves 
overhead as well as underneath two or three times every day, using soft 
water. This washing process contributes very materially to a success- 
ful vigorous growth and bloom. 

The larger the tuber is the greater will be the number of shoots which 
push from it ; only a due proportion must be retained, the others be 
thinned away. Even the largest tubers ought not to have more than 
five shoots retained, a centre one being trained erect to fill up the middle, 
and four shoots being bent and tied outwards at equal distances ; thus 
tlie plant will be duly furnbhed so as to form a vigorous bushy plant. 
If there be not in the first instance a sufficiency of shoots, then when one 
or two have pushed two or three inches high pinch off tii^ tip of sucli 
shoot or shoots, and side ones will soon push forth, aqd a supply will be 
furnished for any desirable purposes. After blooming, water at the 
roots is gradually lessened and a three months’ rest is given. 


THE BEST METHOD OF ARRANGING A TULIP BED. 

In the hurry with which I wrote, when addressing you last, on the 
best method of arranging a Tulip bed, I omirted to notice the second 
method, which is now becoming very general, and which, I think, Mr. 
Glenny denominates ^ the herring-bone fashion.’ It is this, and may 
be briefly described as follows : — Instead of planting rose, byblcemen, 
and bizarre, rose, byblcemen, and bizarre, crosswise, throughout the 
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whole bed, as described in my last, the arranger of the bed must begin 
and complete his middle row with fourth-row flowers, to the leiigth he 
means to extend his bed — say, first, a rose ; second, a byblcemen ; third, 
a bizarre, and so on through the whole length. Then, to complete his 
first row, a pair of bizarres of the same variety must be put into the 
third and fifih compartments, a pair of bybloemens into the second and 
sixth, and a pair of roses into the first and seventh. This completes the 
first row. The second row, having a byblcemen in the centre, requires 
a pair of roses in the third and fifth places, a pair of bizarres in the 
second and sixth, and a pair of bybloemens in the first and seventh. The 
third row, having a bizarre in the centre, requires a pair of bybloemens 
in the third and fifth places, a pair of roses in the second and sixth, and 
lastly, a pair of bizarres in the first and seventh places, and so on through- 
out the whole bed. 

When the stock of the amateur is too limited to admit of carrying 
out the arrangement in pairs, then a couple of varieties must be selected 
to match as nearly as possible, so that remarks and comparisons may be 
made the more readily during the season’s growth. Disputed flowers 
may thus be more easily compared with each other than wlien grown in 
different parts of the bed, and their appearance and character studied 
more carefully during the whole period of their bloom. 

A good bed arranged in this manner, must be admitted by all who 
have had the gratification of such a sight, to have a grand effect. In 
the first style of arrangement, de^c^ibed before, the lines of unbroken 
colour extend in a sloping manner, from one side of the bed to the other, 
whereas, by this arrangement, the line of one colour extends from the 
side row to the centre, through three rows, and then strikes off again 
from the centre to the side, at the same angle, and through the same 
three rows on the opposite side (like the angle of incidence and the 
angle of reflection in the science of optics). 

This may be very simply represented by the following copy of ten 
consecutive rows from the Tulip book of Mr. Thomas Bromfield, of 
Felton Mills, who grows his flowers in this manner. 


TWENTY- THIRD ROW. 

1 Walker’s Coronation. 

2 Dutch Ponceau. 

3 Joseph Strutt. 

4 Headley’s King Richard. 

5 Zuill’s Sir Robert Peel. 

(5 Dutch Ponceau. 

7 Walker’s Coronation. 

[twenty- FOURTH ROW. 

1 Lady Lilford. 

2 Lawrence’s Patty, 

3 Alexander’s Monarch. 

4 Atkinson’s flue Rose. 

5 Duke of Devonshire. 

6 Lady Exeter. 

7 Lady Lilford. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ROW. 

1 Headley’s Amyntas. 

2 Shakspere (Lawrence). 

3 Lady Wilinot. 

4 Violet Grand Monarch. 

5 Lady Crewe. 

6 Shakspere. 

7 Amyntas. 

TWENTY-SIXTH ROW. 

1 Duke of Wellington. 

2 Beleral’s Brulaiite Eclatante. 

3 Brown’s Salvator Rosa. 

4 Royal Sovereign, XX. 

5 Hooker’s Salvator Rosa. 

6 Beteral’s Brulante Eclatante. 

7 Duke of Wellington. 
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TWENTY-SEVENTH ROW* 

1 Triomphe Royale. 

2 Parmegiano. 

3 Pompe Funebre. 

4 La Vandikken. 

5 Pompe Funebre. 

6 Parmegiano. 

7 Triomphe Royale. 

TWENTY-EIGHTH ROW. 

1 Lord Lyndliurst. 

2 Marcell us. 

3 tlenny Lind. 

4 Mentor. 

5 Rose INIagnificent. 

6 Marcellus. 

7 Lord Lyndhurst. 

TWENTY-NINTH ROW. 

1 Solon. 

2 La Belle Nannette. 

3 Gibbons’s Venus. 

4 Fine Bizarre, from Polyphemus 

and Leopold. 

5 Gibbons’s 51. 

6 La Belle Nannette. 

7 Solon. • 


THIRTIETH ROW. 

1 Amadis. 

2 Pandora. 

3 Duke of Devonshire. 

4 ^'.^ill’s John Waterson. 

5 J >rd Strathmore. 

6 S*-iith’8 Sir Robert Peel. 

7 Amadis, 

THIRTY-FIRST ROW. 

1 Lady Louisa. 

2 Leonidas. 

3 Clark’s Clio. 

4 Violet Quarto. 

5 Queen Victoria (Greig). 

6 Leonidas. 

7 Lady Louisa. 

THIRTY-SECOND ROW. 

1 Sheet Anchor. 

2 Lady Crewe. 

3 Lady Flora. 

4 Tyso’s Polydora. 

o Prince Albert (Gibbons). 
G Lady Crewe. 

7 Sheet Anchor. 

And so on. 


‘‘ Now, putting R for rose, B for byblocmen, and Z for bizarre, the 
inexperienced grower will »ee by the table underneath, a representation 
of the lines of unbroken colour in a bed so arranged. 


23id. 24th, 

1. Z R 

2. U B 

.‘3. 13 Z 

4. Z R 

5. B Z 

6. 11 B 

7. Z R 


25tli. 2Clh. 

B Z 

Z R 

R B 

B Z 

R B 

Z R 

B Z 


27th. 28th. 

R B 

B Z 

Z R 

K B 

Z R 

B Z 

R B 


29th. 3Uth. 

Z R 

R B 

B Z 

Z R 

B Z 

R B 

Z R 


3l8t. 32X1(1 

B Z 

Z R 

R B 

B Z 

R B 

Z R 

B Z 


The effect thus produced is truly beautiful, and all who have seen 
it carried out with judgment, must admit that it heightens in an eminent 
degree the attractions of even a first-rate collection. — William Har- 
rison^ Midland Florist. 

[We extracted a part of Mr. Harrison’s former Article on this subject, 
w hich appeared in our May Number, and as it is intimately connected 
with the present one, we extract this portion in reference to arrange- 
ment, from his judicious remarks.] 
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formation of a flower garden. 

BY A PRACTICAL MAX. 

Laying out flower gardens, that is, fixing the boundaries and arrang- 
ing the beds and borders, — grouping the trees, shrubs, and herbaceous 
plants, — together with tracing the walks and disposing the buildings, 
ornaments, or other features, — requires as much taste and judgment as 
is required in the cultivation of the plants. 

Many of us have read of the elaborately-designed flower-gardens of 
Italy, France, and Holland, during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. Right lines, right angles, and regular geometrical figures, then 
prevailed ; and lest these should not be complicated enough, all kinds 
of fret and scroll work were imitated on smooth turf, or on a surface of 
gravel, therein forming beds of the most tortuous and whimsical cha- 
racter. This style was introduced into the royal and many noblenien^s 
gardens in Britain, but almost entirely disappeared soon after the com- 
mencement of the last century. This was succeeded by a new scheme, 
the leading character of which consisted in irregular dispositions, and 
indiscriminate intermixture of trees, shrubs, and herbs, arranged 
without order in clumps and groups, bounded by waving lines. This 
new fashion of irregular planting was not only adopted in flower 
gardens and pleasure grounds, it was transferred to the park also ; and 
in this style the greater number of the country seats in this countiy 
appear at this day ; and althougli it has been the reigning taste for 
above this hundred years past, it has not escaped censure. The accu- 
rately-cut edges of the walks and clumps, were said to be hard and too 
obtrusive, making the line between the plants and turf too distinct. 
Box edgings were equally objectionable, as they formed no softened 
intermediate link between the turf or gravel and the trees. These 
defects were partly done away with, by giving up digging the clumps, 
and allowing the turf to flow in among, and be lost under, the plants. 
The edgesof the walks, too, were beaten down almost level with the 
gravel, which took off from the ditch-like appearance of the walks. 

Professional men have shown themselves indefatigable in carrying 
on a history of landscape gardening, describing its changes, rfect rding 
tlie merits of the various styles, as w ell as pointing out their defects, 
with the laudable view of defining the taste, and fixing Uie execution 
upon something like sound principles. With respect to flower g^dens, 
Mr. Loudon recommended the old French style, in certain situations, — 
that is, where the flower-pots are. looked down upon from a terrace 
above; because if plots are designed and displayed in very elegant 
forms, and regularly disposed with respect to each other, their elegance 
of design and variety of outline are lost, unless seen from an elevated 
station. And all this, he thinks, is perfectly consistent, because a 
flower garden, being a confessedly artificial creation, every device, 
every mark of art is admissible, in order to interest and enhance the 
beauty of the scene. 

On level grounds, or that which is nearly so, he advised to kefep Up 
the artistical character of a flower-garden, by disposing all the platits 
in circular beds, each of these containing a group of one species 61 * 
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family ; and to give variety, making the circles of different sizes, vary- 
ing from eighteen inches to six feet in diameter ; and as another source 
of variety, placing the circles singly, or in larger or smaller masses or 
constellations^ as he calls them. In one place a large circle may be 
surrounded by several small ones : or, where a thicket may be required, 
two or three large circles may be irregularly fringed, wifch a number 
of various sized ones, always observing that no two circles be nearer 
together than two feet. As these circles may be variously disposed on 
the turf, there would be no sameness in the composition, and much 
variety, both of form and foliage, would be the result. If squares 
were used instead of circles, more variety might be given ; but as angles 
cannot be so well concealed by planting, the curving outline of circles 
are to be preferred. 

As the tallest growing plants would always occupy the centres of the 
circles, and the others according to their stature would be graduated 
down to the edges, the whole might be supposed to appear like an 
assemblage of distinct tufts or cones of foliage. But this would be no 
more offensive to the eye than what is commonly called a hanging 
woody which is universally admired in sylvan scenery, from the numerous 
catching lights reflected from such a surface. 

The adoption of this style, for giving pleasing features to a flower- 
garden, affords facilities to the flower-gardener for grouping his plants, 
and in choosing just such sized beds as will contain his stock of plants, 
whether perennials, biennials, or annuals. Single trees of compact 
form, and ornamental, may occupy the centres of some of the larger 
circles ; and these may be accompanied by shrubs of similar foliage 
and form, and from the diversity of tints and manner of leafing of the 
different groups, if judiciously associated or dissociated by the planter, 
much of the beauty of the garden will arise. 

A full breadth of lawn in due proportion to the area of the garden 
should be preserved, and which, from the shape of the beds, would have 
an exceedingly varied outline, advancing or receding from the eye, 
from whatever point it may be viewed. 

Gardens, which have been laid out in this manner, it is said, have a 
very fine effect; and though recommended by Mr. L. for flower- 
gardens, he gpiards himself against it being supposed that he would re- 
commend the same style in planting a park, lest it should cause the 
reintroduction of the odious feature of round clumps, which disfigure 
so many of our modern parks, and which have been deservedly con- 
demned. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF EVERGREEN TREES, 
SHRUBS, &c. 

BT J. DENNIS, B.C.L. 

Ip yews be planted in proximity to a mansion, for the sake of valuable 
shelter from bleak winds, they should not assume a prominent position, 
but should be interspers^ with groups of Weymouth pine or bay, and 
be faced with laurels of luxuriant growth. By such contrast, the gloom 
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of their dingy leaf is relieved with vivid and glossy green ; or, if the 
contrast appear too strong, it may be mellowed by blending Portugal 
laurel in an intermediate position. In short, the recommendation can- 
not be too frequently reiterated, to substitute a studied assortment of 
tints for tasteless indiscriminate admixture. Let but the pictorial artist 
be permitted, or the amateur condescend, to transfer his principles of 
taste, the one from his easel, the other from his gallery, to occasional 
superintendence of English landscape-gardening, and he would con- 
tribute to the production of a living vegetative picture, constituting 
incalculable improvement in style, and commanding inevitable com- 
mendation from the spectator of cultivated taste. Nay, pleasure- 
grounds thus constructed would excite universal admiration, and impart 
universal gratification. Picturesque effect, copying and harmonising 
with natural scenery, elicits pleasurable emotions, even in such as know 
not why, and care not wherefore.’’ But, for accomplishment of such an 
important desideratum, science must be suffered to acquire unlimited 
confidence, in exercise of control ; while prejudice must cease to plead 
for senseless “ custom, more honoured in the breach than in the obser- 
vance.” An individual proprietor, or a public association, might rest 
assured of the anticipation of a result decidedly wananting the experi- 

ment. . 

In resumption of the topic of evergreen trees, for formation of a fore- 
ground, it may strongly be recommended, while collecting perennial 
foliatre of every species, to permit each variety of the beautiful Holly to 
predominate. Single or combined, from elegance of shape, delicacy of 
leaf, and duration of mantling, the Holly constitutes an embellishment 
alnmst unparalleled, yet too frequently neglected. Of faster growth 
than the deciduous oak, it attains expansion competent to the gratifica- 
tion of the planter’s eye, with not less certainty, in the ordinary calcu- 
lation of life’s duration, than to please and profit posterity. It should, 
then on various accounts, abound in the proximity of a decorated 
mankon, blended witii masses of bay, backed by cypress, yew, and 
pinaster, and faced with laurel, laurestinus, Portugal laurel, privet, 
phillyrea, arbutus, witli other flowering or variegated shrubs. 

In similar relative situations, but in prominent advance from trees and 
unblossomed shrubs, flowering evergreens should invariably rank. 
Defying “ the icy fang and churlish chiding of the winter’s wind,” the 
gay, charing, precocious laurestinus anticipates the lingering arrival 
of an English spring. Tenacious of florage and permanently retentive 
of foliated decoration, it is entitled to numerical predominance over 
every blossoming shrub. By seasoifable intervention and flowering 
profusion, it compensates for temporary diminution of ornament, in 
other component ingredients of a shrubbery, thus transferring to nipping 
winter’s gloom the exhilarating semblance of summer’s embellishment. 
Productive of such interesting impression in pleasing the eye, it cer- 
tainly merits conspicuousness by prominent position. 

The arbutus is a shrub peculiarly elepnt and eligible, from peren- 
nial decoration, rapid growth, and superior beauty in shape and tint of 
leaf, from delicate blossom, and glowing berry. If suffered to remain 
unp’runed, by gaining height, it becomes hollow and leafless beneath, 
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retaining, like other evergreens, only two year’s leaves, except about 
midsummer, when the third year’s are annexed, some weeks previous to 
the decay of the first. If not surrounded by evergreens more stunted 
in growth, for concealment of its lower leafiess branches, it should 
biennially be deprived of a few long shoots, by application of the 
pruning-knife, the shears being calculated to render a shrub hideously 
cabbage-poled. Any shrub judiciously pruned will retain resemblance 
of its natural form. Artificial treatment should be studiously disguised, 
and interposition of control be invariably concealed. 

The phillyrea presents striking contrast to the gay or gaudy display 
of flowering shrubs, being characterised by singular chasteness and 
unobtrusive simplicity. It is of intermediate tint, diminutive leaf, and 
moderate growtii ; consequently is precisely adapted to an advanced 
position. It will there present a striking contrast to the imposing glare 
of variegated shrubs, whether holly, aucuba, or others of similar class. 
Here, too, that lowly, yet cheering harbinger of spring, the mezereon, 
should rank, interspersed with contemporaneous masses of hepatica, 
snowdrop, crocus, r^ daisy, and other vernal flowers, protected by a 
wicker fence. The cypress is adapted, by its taper form and elevation, 
to relieve a structure. The pyracantha, pomegranate, trumpet-pome- 
granate, white jessamine, but, paramount to all, the elegant tamarisk, 
supply ornamental covering to a wall. In a sheltered nook, even these 
may be surpassed by the beautiful single-blossomed myrtle. From 
mildness of climate, it abounds in Devonshire, perhaps in no instance 
so luxuriantly as in a garden of Mr. Necks, curate of King’s Kerswell, 
where it acquires considerable size detached from a wall, as well as 
height when attached. The front of a house at Bishop’s-Teignton has 
Jong been covered to the top by myrtles of forty years’ growth, pro- 
tected from the easterly wind by a wing, and from the westerly by an 
equal defence, with the advantage of a southern aspect. 


THE MANAGEMENT OF EUPHORBIA JACQUIN^FLORA. 

BY MR. JAMES PARKES, GARDENER, GROVE LOIK3E, LIVERPOOL. 

I HAVE noticed that this beautiful flowering plant has been often recom- 
mended by tile Editor in this Magazine, and its blossoms ranking in 
Covent Garden Market, London, as one of the most strikingly beautiful. 

I have several fine plants under my care, and which are grown and 
bloomed more successfully than any I have seen elsewhere, either in or 
around London, or the country %1so. I therefore forward the parti- 
culars of my mode of management, and desire it may appear soon, so 
that the benefit of this season’s treatment may be realized by any who 
please to adopt it. 

This beautiful plant I increase by cuttings taken off in March, and 
planted in light, rich, sandy soil, plunging the pots in a strong hot-bed. 
1 have two methods of culture for this plant. First, when low, bushy 
plants are wanted, take strong cuttings of well- ripened wood, six ihches 
)oi^g, and plant five in a small thumb-pot, having first placed a little 
moss at the bottom, filling up the pot with pure white sand, plunging 
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in a good liot-bed ; in the course of two or three days I water copiously. 
When the plants have made shoots three or four inches long, I select the 
two strongest shoots on each cutting, rubbing off all the others. As 
soon as the two shoots have become firm I cut them back to three eyes 
each, which causes them to form beautiful bushy plants, taking care to 
nip oflP the ends of all straggling shoots till September, when the points 
are all taken off. The plants are repotted, as the roots appear through 
the bottom, in a very rich, light soil, removing them to the back bed 
of the stove, giving water in abundance ; by this method bushy plants 
with drooping, slender branches are obtain^. When the plants have 
done flowering, water is withheld for a week or ten days, when the 
plants are pruned back to two eyes on each original shoot, and placed 
in a cool greenhouse or shed. I find if the pruning is delayed, that the 
eyes at the end of the shoots break first, which causes the long and 
straggling plants so often seen in collections, whereas, if pruned imme- 
diately, the plants are not exhausted. When it is wanted to excite the 
plants for the following winter, plunge them in bottom heat and supply 
water, by this method flowers are produced from October to February. 

Second method. Take the strongest cuttings that can be got, cut 
them in lengths each containing four eyes, plant them singly in thumb- 
pots in rich, light soil, leaving two eyes above the soil ; plunge in a 
good hot-bed, supplying water. When the shoots have attained one 
inch in length rub off the weakest ; when twelve or fourteen inches long, 
3’emove to the greenhouse to harden ; care must be taken not to break 
the roots, which will be found, on removal, to have run through the 
bottom of (he pot. Repot them in No. 24, using a good portion of 
ground bones in the compost ; train them singly to sticks. They will 
not flower much the first season ; in April following cut down to two 
eyes, select ttie strongest shoot, repotting, supplying plenty of water. 
Keep them in a warm greenhouse, and with proper management they 
will be about four feet long and three quarters of an inch in circum- 
ference. These plants will flower from February to June, and when 
they are cut down to one foot high and plunged in the stove, will 
flower again from the end of August to December, which are then 
thrown away. By this method the largest flowers are obtained, often in 
clusters of six or ten at the axis of each leaf from a foot above the pot. 


CULTURE OF HOYA CINNAMOMIFOLIA. 

BY MR. J. 8ANTON, OF SII>CU1> GREEN, KENT. 

This very beautiful species, bears some resemblance to Hoy a Pottsii 
but has much more showy flowers, with very large oval-peltate- 
sbaped leaves. It is a native of Java, easy of culiure, and merits a 
place in every stove. With the following mode of management it 
succeeds very admirably ; — Any time in summer cuttings of it may be 
struck with facility ; they should be seletited from the young shoots 
that have grown about three inches long, and if these are taken off 
with an heel, or close to the older v?^ood, and inserted in a pot prepared 
with sandy peat, having the pot half-full of drainage with broken pots- 
herds, and plunged in a moderate bottom heat, they will eiAit roots in 
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about a fortnight. The young plants should be potted off as soon as tliey 
begin to grow each into a forty-eight sized pot, using rough fibre peat 
with plenty of broken potsherds intermixed, and returning them to the 
hot-bed. The pot recommended may appear rather laige, but it is by 
no means good policy to restrict the food of young plants, for the course 
is followed by exactly the same results as are visible on the human frame ; 
a stunted or weakly constitution is engendered that probably is never 
afterwards removed. As regards the application of water, some degree 
of caution should be employed, as from the commencement, and on- 
wards for several weeks, the plants by being in a moist hot-bed require 
less than when at a subsequent period they are growing in the stove or 
hot-house. If the cuttings have been taken off at an early period, say 
April or May, they will have filled the first pots with roots, and there- 
fore will require another shift in August or September, according to 
the growth the plants make. I have found a little leaf-mould^ broken 
bones, and charcoal, td be very essential to them at this period, mixed 
with the composts recommended for the first potting, using pots one 
size larger to serve them for the winter. For a month after this they 
should be kept in a close pit, where they will get thoroughly esta- 
blished. At the expiration of that time they may be taken to their 
winter quarters in the stove, where they will require to be kept dry, 
only giving water once or twice during the winter. Early in spring 
they should be again repotted, using pots according to the size of the 
plants. If the plants made good wood the previous summer, they will 
now require pote at least eleven inches over, using the compost last 
recommended. A situation where they may have a temperature of 
about 65 or 70 degrees will make them grow rapidly, and with a little 
attention to syringing, handsome plants will be formed by the ensuing 
June, and then a somewhat drier temperature will be required, and a 
free exposure to the sun ; this will induce the production of flowers. 
The blossoms are borne in umbels from the axils of the leaves near 
the base of the shoots. It is important to remark, that the pedicels of 
these umbels are of long continuance and bear flowers for several years, 
the same as happens to H. carnosa, whose flower stems it is well known 
produce blossoms for several successive seasons ; it is therefore of con- 
sequence to preserve them, and in pruning care must be taken not to 
cut out any two years' old wood, as it is from this the blossoms appear, 
only cutting away such wood as is unnecessary. From the rapid man- 
ner in which this species grows, under good treatment, pruning will 
be required every year, and is best done in the spring when the plants 
begin to show bloom. As regards the training of these plants it is 
preferable to allow the stems to ascend perpendicularly, or in a natural 
manner, till they have attained their greatest height, and then to train 
them on a trellis in the manner most likely to exhibit the flowers to full 
view rather than cramp their development by introducing the frame at 
an earlier period. In training avoid a stiff regularity, which destroys 
the otherwise easy elegance natural to the plant. While in bloom the 
specimens may stand in a cool greenhouse, which will prolong their 
beauty, but at the same time begin to reduce the quantity of water 
as soon as the flowers are all expanded. 
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BLUE-FLOWERED HYDRANGEAS. 

BT AN AHATEUB. 

When the flowers of the Hydrangea hortensis begin to decay, and the 
wood sufficiently hard enough to endure the weather, I place the plants 
out in some convenient part of the garden, where 1 let them remain 
exposed till the last week in February, or first week in March, when I 
proceed to pot them for bloom. The compost I use is what I have 
grown my cucumbers in the preceding year, which consists of half the 
quantity of good loam, a quarter of good spit dung from an old cucum-* 
ber or melon bed, and a quarter of decayed leaves. This mixture I 
lay in the compost yard for use. The Hydrangeas I bloom in a six- 
teenth-sized pot : I divest the roots of the old mould. From those 
plants I intend to produce blue flowers, I cut off the long fibrous roots, 
reducing the ball to the size of a thirty- two sized pot. I take one 
ounce of oil of vitriol, and, vi ith a quill or strong feather, I touch the 
roots of two plants all over. The remaining oil of vitriol I mix with 
a sufficient quantity of mould to pot two plants. When I have potted 
them, I place them in a shed or some sheltered situation for three or 
four weeks, until they have made new roots ; then I place them in a 
forcing-house, and take especial care not to let them droop for want of 
water. The above method I have practised, and without once failing 
of having them blue for upwards of twenty years. The blue flowers 
are equally as large as those that are pink. 


REMARKS ON THE GENUS TROP.^OLUM, 

BY 9IB. WILLIAM BUBOURG, OF JERSEY. 

This very beautiful flowering tribe of plants is not grown in quantity 
or quality as it is most justly entitled to. And feeling, therefore, 
wishful to promote its more extensive cultivation, I forward the fol- 
lowing observations upon some of the species, trusting my object may 
be, in some degree realized. If they were better grown (as they can 
be) in general, they would soon be found in every collection of such 
kinds of flowering plants. 

The geographical range of the Tropseolums is very extensive : from 
Mexico on the north to Buenos Ayres and Chili on the south ; but the 
tract of country from which we possess the most species is the western 
slopes of the Andes of Peru and Chili, where the most of them appear 
to flourish in rocky and bushy places, the borders of woods, &c., where 
the soil is commonly moist, and the weather cool during the growing 
period, and where during the summer the heat is powerful, so that the 
growth of the stronger species is checked, and the production of flowers 
consequently increased. 

This point should be particularly attended to in the cultivation of 
T. tuberosum^ moritzianum^ lobbianum, and others of similar habit^ 
as otherwise in this moist climate the growth is so great that no flower 
buds are formed until too late in the autumn to expand, and thus we 
are disappointed with plants of great beauty. But if forward plants 
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of this description are turned out in a poor soil and hot exposure^ and 
kept moist in the beginning of the season, and afterwards left to the 
natural supply of tiie atmosphere, a bloom of many month^^ duration 
will be obtained, highly rewarding the cultivator for his trouble. The 
last-named species is one of the most lovely plants grown, either 
indoors or out, and ought to be one of every collection. It is easy of 
culture, grows freely, and blooms profusely. 

T. tuberosum is seldom seen in flower, and is discarded by many on 
that account, it is, however, a veiy handsome species, and if grown ac- 
cording to the hints given above will not be thrown away so readily. I 
have known it to succeed best and flower most profusely in a pure 
gravel. Indeed, the whole order will be benefited by care being taken 
that they do not grow too luxuriantly when free flowering plants are 
wanted. 

Tropcbolum tricolor, T. hrachyceras, and T. azureum, succeed 
well in a good loam, rendered free, but not too light, with sand, leaf- 
mould thoroughly decayed, and a little peat. Judging from the soil 
adhering to imported roots of these plants, they appear to grow natu- 
rally in a free yellowish brown loam, in which occur glittering yellow 
particles, I believe, of mica. Peat should be but sparingly used, or 
only weak plants will result. Damp must be particularly guarded 
against, and the freest circulation of air kept up that the weather will 
permit ; but directions like these, and also those respecting drainage, 
refer with equal force to every plant we cultivate, and of course will 
always be properly attended to by every one wishing to arrive at any- 
thing approaching excellence. I think that when the rarer tuberous- 
rooted Tropmolums become sufficiently common to allow the experi- 
ment being tried, that most of them will be found much hardier than 
is supposed at present. Plants of Chymocarpus (Tropaeolum) pcnta- 
phyllus, turned out against a sunny wall, in the course of the summer 
become very attractive objects, whilst the increase at the root is so 
great that I really wonder this fine plant is not seen in every cottager’s 
garden. I have little hesitation in saying that most of the tuberous 
species will do better if planted out near a wall, than if kept in a pot ; 
and most of them seed freely, especially T. brachyceras. 


THE CALCEOLARIA. ^ 

BV PHILO, OF MIDDLESEX. 

During the last three seasons very great improvement in this flower 
has been effected by the grow^ who offer them for sale at Covent 
Garden Market, London. I have long been an admirer and grower 
of this pretty race of flowers, and I beg to add, that very many of the 
varieties sold at that market for from one to two shillings each, are 
equal to any I ever saw of the half guinea priced ones. There is 
perfection in form, with great beauty and diversity in colour and 
marking, I think quite unequalled by any other I ever saw. These 
plants are offered -by hundreds, if not even thousands, from the early 
part of April up to July. I obtained from the most extensive grower 
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who attends that market his method of cultivation. He does not 
provide his stock of plants for sale from cuttings or slips of the pre- 
vious years’ blooming plants, but raises seedlings every year which 
bloom the following spring and summer, Ilis system of cultivation is 
as follows : — 

‘‘ When my plants begin to bloom, I am careful to select, at an 
early stage of their blooming, some which produce flowers of the best 
form, as well as striking distinction in variety of colours. These plants 
are removed to a low-roofed greenhouse, which is situated a hundred 
and eighty yards from the house where my general collection is, and I 
have fine wire blinds at the openings for admission of air, which pre- 
vents bees from entering with farina from any inferior-formed flowers. 
I have only good shaped ones, and each successive year’s seedlings 
produce only fine-formed flowers. 

“ From such selected plants I save seed, and early in August sow 
it, placing the pots in a shady situation, in a vinery, care being taken 
not to allow the surface to become dry, or the small seeds will perish, 
for wlien once they are softened by vegetation having commenced, and 
then allowed to be dry, they are immediately destroyed. Towards the 
end of September the plants are usually large enough to be potted, 
into small pots. After being potted I place them in a pit frame where 
there is a gentle moist temperature, and shade them ; here they remain 
for a week or ten days, when they are removed into a cold pit frame, 
where they are about a foot from the glass, and can have a free 
admission of air, as it is only necessary just to protect them from frost. 
The pit is provided with hot whaler piping, so that in very severe 
weather during winter the plants can be protected from injury, either 
from frost or being too damp. The first week in January I repot the 
plants, into 48-sized pots, in which they are brought into bloom, and 
sent to market. If, however, I w^anted to have extraordinary sized 
plants, I sliould repot again the first week in March, into nine or ten 
inches wide pots. I give a liberal drainage, and in the following 
compost they grow very vigorously. One half charred turfy loam, one 
quarter of rotten leaf mould, and one quarter of turfy peat, wdth a 
liberal sprinkling of silver sand, and bits of charcoal. When they are 
j'otted in January, I have them placed in the ashes floor of the pit 
frame, where the roots are kept cool, which is essential to their well- 
doing. Air is given on all favourable occasions, to keep the plants in 
robust growth. About the middle of February I begin to sprinkle the 
plants overhead with soft water ; this is continued during all their sub- 
sequent growth till they begin to bloom. Once or twice a week they 
are syringed over head at first, and as spring advances it is done every 
day, towards evening. The plant delights in being sprinkled over- 
head, and to syringe them at the under side of the leaves occasionally 
is beneficial. Green fly is a great pest to these plants, and on the 
appearance of even a single insect let the stock be well fumigated. If 
this is not attended to, deformed flowers and foliage is certain to bo the 
result. When the blossoms begin to expand, I have the roof shaded 
to keep the sun from shining upon the flowers, and having the plants 
in a low double-roofed house, similar to a heath house, w'hich has 
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openings on both sides ; I give a free admission of air. I am careful 
to give a liberal supply of soft water at the roots, so that the plants da 
not flag, for if they do, the flowera shrivel and never regain their 
firmness or proper fbrm. 

If it is desirable to perpetuate any particular kind, cuttings readily 
strike, especially towards end of summer and autumn. Such plants 
never look as well as seedlings of first bloom. These latter are readily 
raised, seed produced abundantly, and the plants are much handsomer. 
To raise and grow a stock only by cuttings, never yet repaid any 
person to supply the London Markets. The difficulties and attention, 
requisite to perpetuate old plants of this show class of Calceolarias is 
always extensive, whilst the seedlings, being but for the first season’s, 
bloom, are readily provided, and when done blooming are thrown away 
to make room for another progeny.” 

Such is the process, and it claims the attention of every admirer 
of this lovely tribe of flowers; and how pleasing to attend to the 
raising of sealing flowers which require so little attention, and when 
every plant will have fine-formed flowers. 


MISCELLANEOUS SECTION. 

Horticultural Society’s Garden. — Some experiments in regard 
to killing insects have lately been made, in the plant department. A 
mixture of Cayenne Pepper and Tobacco has been tried for the destruc- 
tion of green fly, in the various pits and houses, and although the fumes 
were so powerful when the structures were filled with them as not to be 
endured by the operator for more than one or two minutes, and although 
the fumigating was performed in the evening, 'and the house shut up 
close until the following day, yet, on examination after fresh air had 
been admitted for a few hours, only a few of the insects appeared to have 
been destroyed. The greater portion of them were in a state of stupor, 
and after fresh air had been admitted for some time they perfectly re- 
covered. The application did no injury to the foliage or flowers of the 
plants submitted to it, and its smell is less offensive than that of tobacco. 
If Cayenne and Tobacco, however, have failed in destroying green flies, 
Clarke’s preparation for killing mealy bug has succeeded perfectly. It 
has been tried on various plants at different times, and has invariably 
answered. It must, however, be applied on three or four different occa- 
sions, before the plants are entirely freed from insects. None of the 
plants operated on were in the least injured in the foliage. In the 
kitchen garden superphosphate of lime, guano, and guano with sulphuric 
acid, have been tried as manure for Early York Cabbages ; but with 
what result yet remains to be proved. A simple, but in all probability 
a very important invention for ventilating glasshouses in cold weather, 
by Mr. Sibthorpe, is in operation in the early Vinery in the experi- 
mental ground. It consists of a wooden box about four inches deep, 
inverted on about half the length of a hot- water tank with which the 
house is heated. Both ends of this box are open; the external air 
enters one end through a ventilator, is unarmed in its passage along the 
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box on the tank, and is permitted to escape at the other end of tins drain 
into the interior of the house, by which means fresh air is furnished in 
a warm state, and it will be seen that, if it is desired, it may be easily 
moistened by having evaporating pans in its course along the tank. Its 
circulation is so rapid that in a manner it Polmaises the house ; there- 
fore, although it has not yet been sufficiently long in operation to test 
its real value, it is not difficult to foresee the beneficial effects which 
must result from it. 

Compost por Camellias. — This season I have seen the most 
healthy, vigorous, and best bloomed collection of Camellias (several 
hundreds) I ever saw, not nearly equalled by any London nursery col- 
lection, or the collections of any private establishment I have seen 
around London, and I have seen all the celebrated ones. Equal parts 
of turfy loam with all its fibre from a meadow, turfy peat with plenty 
of fibre, and another part composed of well-rotted decomposed cow. 
dung, pieces of charcoal, crushed bones, and river sand. These mate- 
rials were well incorporated together, broken with the spade, but not 
sifted. A liberal drainage was g^ven, so that the water passed away 
freely. Such vigour, health, and bloom I never saw elsewhere. — 
Clericus, 

Compost best suited for hard-wooded plants. — Mr. Ayres 
gives the following particulars relative to this matter in the Magazine 
of Botany for the last month. He has had considerable experience in 
plant growing, and his remarks are useful ones. 

“ Soil. This, for hard -wooded plants, consists of peat, procured from 
upland situations ; and, in selecting it, great judgment is necessary, for 
it is not sufficient to say procure it from Wimbledon Common, Epping, 
or Wrotham, for though peat of the finest possible quality may be 
found, it is not unusual to see great rubbish carted from each of these 
places ; therefore select with care, for it is better to spend a few hours 
in selecting good soil, than in carting home that which is worthless. 
The best time to procure soil is in the autumn, and it should then be 
placed in ridges, and in such a manner that while the rain is pene- 
trating the mass, the air has free access between each turf. Thus 
prepared, it will be fit for use in a few weeks ; but if it can be prepared 
for twelve months before using, it will be so much the better — indeed, 
those who intend to grow plants properly, must always keep a good 
stock of properly aerated soil on hand. Peat soils differ in texture ; 
some is hard, as that from Wimbledon and Wanstead, while that pro- 
cured from Wrotham in Kent, and Spring Park near Croydon, is 
light and spongy, but very rich. In the light peat, plants grow very 
vigorously for a time, especially if it is used in a rough state, but it 
soon gets sour, and the plants die off almost without a moment's notice. 
In the hard peat, on the contrary, plants grow moderately, but that is 
poor, and hence, if the plants sufer for the want of water once or 
twice, the leaves turn yellow, and assume a sickly appearance, from 
which it is difficult to recover them. I therefore recommend the hard 
and soft peat to be used in equal proportions, selecting it with the 
greatest care, and rejecting every portion which does not appear per- 
fectly clean and healthy. 
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Break the soil into small pieces not larger than a ha2el nut, and 
pass the whole through a sieve with half-inch meshes, and take care to 
make every portion pass through. Then add sand and charcoal and 
potsherds broken small sufficient to secure the porosity of the mass, 
and have some of the material standing by so that an additional 
quantity may be added to such plants as require it. Quick growing, 
soft- wooded Heaths do not require so much sand as the aristcUds^ 
oblatas, and the like. Some of the more free growing New Holland 
plants will be benefited by having a little nice mellow turfy loam added 
to the peat and sand. Pimeleas of all kinds, but more especially the 
fast-growing ones delight in loam, so do Polygalas and Bossiaeas, and 
even Boron ias are not injured by a little of it. Leaf mould I rarely 
use, not even for soft-wooded plants, as it is full of insects, and unless 
formed of good clean leaves is rarely what it ought to be. 

‘‘ The use of rough turfy soil has been carried to a wild extreme^ and 
has caused the death of more plants than any other thing I know of, 
for though the plants may grow vigorously for a time, the rough soil, 
as decomposition proceeds, is sure to become a sour soapy mass, in 
\\ hich the roots perish the first time they get a little too much water. 
Mechanical action, which was the object of the use of rough soil, may 
be attained in other ways, and it is much better to depend upon pot- 
sherds and ciiarcoal broken small and mixed with sand through the 
mass, to secure porosity, than upon the interstices between large lumps 
of soil. If the soil is broken small it is the same throughout, and not 
a stratuni* of soapy sodden soil in one part of the pots and a sand heap 
in otliers, and hence the roots make steady and regular progress. 

‘‘ Now what is good potting? A few years back we should have 
been told it consisted of tumbling the soil into pots in as large lumps 
as possible ; but this was an error which I believe most gardeners have 
learned to avoid. The first requisite in good potting is properly pre- 
pared composts ; the second, clean porous pots ; and the third, soil 
made as firm as it can be by the use of the fingers and thumb, but 
without resorting to the ramming system of compression.” 

The Beautiful in ground-surface.- -Artists and men of taste 
liave agreed that all forms of acknowledged beauty are composed of 
curved lines. The principle applies as well to the surface of the earth 
as to other objects* The most beautiful shape in ground is that where 
one undulation melts gradually and invisibly into another. Every one 
who has observed scenery where the fore-ground has been remarkable 
for beauty, must have been struck by this prevalence of curved lines ; 
and every landscape gardener well knows that no grassy surface is so 
captivating to the eye as one where these gentle swells and undulations 
rise and melt away gradually into one another. Some poet, happy in 
his fancy, has called such bits of grassy slopes and swells earth’s 
smiles and when the effect of tlie beauty and form of outline is 
heightened by the pleasing gradation of light and shade, caused by the 
sun’s liglit variously reflect^ by such undulations of lawn, the simile 
seems strikingly appropriate. 

A flat or level surface is considered beautiful by many persons, 
though it has no beauly in itself. It is, in fact, chiefly valued because 
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It evinces art. Though there is no positive beauty in a straight or 
level line, it is often interesting as expressive of power ^ and we feel' as 
much awed by the boundless prairie desert, as by the lofty snow- 
capped hill. On a smaller scale, a level surface is sometimes agree- 
able in the midst of a rude and wild country, by way of contrast, as a 
small level garden in the Alps will sometimes attract us astonishingly, 
that would be passed by unnoticed in the midst of a flat and cultivated 
country. Hence, as there are a thousand men who value power, where 
there is one who can feel beauty, we see all ignorant persons who set 
about embellishing their pleasure-grounds, or even the site for a home, 
immediately commence levelling the surface. Once brought to this 
level, improvement can go no further, according to their views, since 
to subjugate or level is the whole aim of man’s ambition. Once 
levelled you may give to ground, or even to a whole landscape, accord- 
ing to their theory, as much beauty as you like : it is only a question 
of expense. This is a fearful fallacy, however : fearful oftentimes both 
to the eye and purse. 

It is not less fearful to see a flue varied outline of ground utterly 
spoiled by being graded for the mansion and its surrounding lawn, at 
an expense which would have curved all the walks, and filled the 
ground with the finest trees and shrubs, if the^ surface had been left 
nearly, or quite, as nature formed it. Not much better, or even far 
worse, is the fancy many persons have of terracing every piece of 
sloping ground — as a mere matter of ornament, — where no terrace is 
needed. It may be safely said, that a terrace is always ugly, unless it 
is on a large scale, and is treated with dignity, so as to become part of 
tiie building itself, or to be supposed, more properly, to belong to it 
than to the grounds — like tiie fine architectural terraces which sur- 
round the old English mansions. But little gardens, thrown up into 
terraces, are devoid of all beauty whatever, — though they may be 
rendered more useful or available in this way. 

The surface of ground is rarely ugly in a state of nature, because 
all nature leans to the beautiful ; and the ceaseless action of the ele- 
ments goes continually to soften and wear away the harshness and 
violence of surface. What cannot be softened is hidden and rounded 
by means of foliage, trees, and shrubs, and creeping Vines, ‘ind so the 
tendency to the curve is always greater and greater. But. man often 
forms ugly surfaces of ground by breaking up all natural curves without 
recognizing their expression, by distributing lumps of earth here and 
there, by grading levels in the midst of undulations, and raising mounds 
on perfectly smooth surfaces ; in short, by regarding only the little he 
wishes to do in his folly, and not studying the larger part that Nature 
has already -done in her wisdom.^ — J. Downing, 

Gahdenia Fobtuni. — This beautiful stove evergreen shrub is de- 
serving of extensive cultivation, as it is doubtless one of the finest 
plants introduced into this country. It is exquisitely fragrant, and 
therefore very suitable where fragrant plants are required. Its fine 
foliage gives it an interesting appearance at all seiwons of the year, and 
it contrasts well during the blooming period with its pearly-white 
blossoms. There is no great difficulty in the culture of this plant It 
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may easily be propagated from cuttings of the half-ripened wood, which 
should be inserted under a bell glass in silver sand: the pots plunged 
over a hot-water tank in a temperature of 80° Fahr., and, as soon as 
rooted, potted in three-inch pots in sandy peat. Presuming that the 
plants are well rooted early in the spring, they should be repotted into 
five-inch pots, using equal parts of peat, leaf mould, and loam, with a 
liberal admixture of silver sand, and placed in a warm situation near 
the glass — the pots partially plunged. About a fortnight after they 
are potted they should be stopped, and a warm humid atmosphere 
maintained, ranging from 70° to 90° temperature during the day, ac- 
cording to the amount of solar light, which may be allowed to fall to 
60° during the night. As the plants advance in growth more air must 
be admitted, to induce a robust and vigorous growth. When the young 
shoots have attained six inches in length, they must be stopped again, 
and the same treatment pursued as before, till the decline of solar heat 
renders it necessary gradually to withdraw the stimulus necessary 
to produce accumulative growth — as bottom heat, &c. The daily 
winter temperature should be from 60° to 70°, while 55° to 60° 
is amply sufficient nocturnally during the season of repose. The 
plants must be potted as they require it, using the materials in a 
coarser state than previously, to prevent any stagnation of water in the 
soil, which is highly injurious, causing the foliage to assume a yellowish 
hue, and a speedy extinction of the vital energies. The flowers are 
produced on the extremities of the young stock ; and their production 
is dependent, in a certain degree, on the maturation of the wood. After 
the flowering season is past, they must be potted again, and the 
strongest shoots stopped to preserve the specimen in a regular form. 
Great attention must be paid to prevent them from sustaining injury 
from insects, as on this care much of the beauty of the plant depends. 
— Wm, Rumley, Chatsworth. {Gardener s Journal.) 

National Tulif Exhibition. — The annual exhibition took place 
on Thursday, May 27th, at the Town Hall, Birmingham, and brought 
together a goodly gathering of both flowers and cultivators. The general 
attendance was also large. About two thousand blooms were sent, and 
about from thirteen to fourteen hundred were staged. The labours of 
the judges were, therefore, very onerous, occupying between five and 
six hours. Thirteen pans were entered for tlie gold medal^ so that the 
competition was a strong one. It was worthily won by T. Houghton, 
Esq., of Hems Hall, near Nottingham, whose flowers well merited the 
distinction assigned to them. The pan included well-defined blooms of 
Coupe de Hebe, Royal Sovereign, and Captain White. The winning 
pan in class A contained superior specimens of Heroine and Royal 
Sovereign ; the second, of Lord Denman and Queen Victoria ; and the 
third, of Queen Charlotte ; Captain White being the only flower 
worthy of notice in the fourth. The prize collection in class B pre- 
sented Strong’s King and Duke of Devonshire, in fine strain. The 
pan which ol^ined the second prize contained good examples of Pilot, 
Thalia, and the Byblcemen Maid of Orleans ; the best flower in the 
third pan was Princess Royal ; the fourth including splendid blooms of 
Zanzio and Polyphemus. The selection of the Premier Feathered 
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flowers was most judicious ; and in the adjudication of the premiums in 
the other classes for single specimens, equally satisfactory selections 
were made. Of the Flamed Bizarres, Captain White, Pilot, and Don- 
zelli were in good stain. In the Feathered Bizarres, Vivid ranked very 
high. Maid of Orleans and General Bournaville (the last named 
coming from Mr. Hartland, of Tipton) stood at the head of tlie Fea- 
thered Byblmmen class, and deservedly so. The Flamed Bybloemens 
formed a good class, of which Queen Charlotte was the most noticeable 
flower. The judges had great difficulty with the Feathered Roses, 
from the quantity exhibited — Napoleon, a new flower, and Bion, taking 
the leading prizes in the list. The Flamed Roses were inferior ; and 
in Class F, for Flamed or Beamed Flowers, the entries were of trifling 
value. Tlie following were the prizes awarded : — The National Tulip 
Society’s Gold Medal, value 7/. 7^., for the best six Rtctijied Flowers j 
one of each class ; T. Houghton, Esq., Hems Hall, Nottingham, foi 
Royal Sovereign, Coupe de Hebe, Captain White, Queen Charlotte, 
Heroine, and Trioniphe Royal. Class A.-~ Six Rectified Tulips, one 
of each class: 1st prize, Mr. Godfrey, Chellaston, for Captain White, 
Van Amberg, Royal Sovereign, Maid of Orleans, Heroine, and 
Triomphe Royal ; 2nd, Mr. C. Turner, Slough, for Lord Denman, 
Arlette, Polyphemus, Queen Victoria, Triomphe Royal, and Royal 
Sovereign ; 3rd, Mr T Adams, Derby, for Captain White, Unknown, 
Queen Charlotte, Heroine, and Triomphe Royal ; 4th, Mr. W. Mars- 
den, Derby, for Captain White, Seedling never exhibited, Ambassador, 
Sarah Ann, Lady Jane Grey, and La Belle Annette. Class B. — 
Twelve Dissimilar Tulips, four of each class : Ist prize, J. WiJlmore, 
Esq., Edgbaston, for Lady Flora Hastings, Strong’s King, Clark’s 
Thalia, h^irl Douglas, Triomphe Royal, Heroine, Duke of Devonshire, 
Aglaia, Washington, Waterloo, Camuse de Craix, and Friend ; 2nd, 
Mr. C. Turner, Slough, for Thalia, Madame Vestris, Pilot, Duke of 
Devonshire, Triomphe de Leslie, King, Claudiana, Maid of Orleans, 
George Glenny, Polyphemus, and Heroine; 3rd, Mr. J. Edwards, 
Holloway, for Purple Perfecta, Junius Brutus, Triomphe Royal, Priam, 
Violet le Grand, Rose Astonishing, General Bournaville, Catalini, 
Princess Royal, Miss Catherine, Hamlet; 4tli, Mr. W. Lymbury, 
Nottingham, for Captain White, Lord Milton, Donzelli, Lord Sandon. 
Seedling, Mrs. Lymbury, Mantua, Ducal, Baquet, Prince Eli, La Van- 
dikken, Sarah, Bacchus, and Polyphemus. Class C. — Nine Dissimilar 
Tulips; 1st prize, T. Houghton, Esq., for Heroine, Abercrombie, 
Princess Royal, Emperor of Austria, Victory, Queen Charlotte, Royal 
Sovereign, Triomphe Royal, and First-rate; 2nd, Mr. J. Parkins, 
Derby, for Walworth, La Bien-Aimee, Diamond, Heroine, Venus, 
Aglaia, Sovereign, Britannia, and Shakspere; 3rd, Mr. T. Adams, 
Derby, for Royal Sovereign, Heroine, Maid of Orleans, Pilot, Triomphe 
Royal, Enchantress, Captain White, Princess Royal, and Cornelius; 
4th, Mr. C. Turner, Slough, for Princess Royal, Midland Beauty, 
Glory of Abingdon, Lady Stanley, Triomphe Royal, Purple Perfecta, 
Glencoe, Gibbons No. 2, and Albion. Class D. — Best Feathered 
Flower in each class, selected from the classes.— Feathered Bizarre; 
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Premier prize, Mr. J. Parkins, Derby, for Charles the Tenth. Fea- 
thered Rose : Premier prize. Rev. S. Cresswell, Radford, for Agnes 
(seedling). Feathered Bybloemen: Premier prize, Rev. S. Cresswell, 
for Prince of Wales. Class E. — Single specimens — Bybloemen, Fea- 
thered : 1st prize, Mr. Thorniley, Heaton Norris, for Maid of Orleans ; 
2nd, Mr. T. Adams, for Princess Royal ; 3rd, Mr. C. Spencer, for 
Victoria Regina ; 4th, Rev. S. Cresswell, for Sarah ; 5th, Mr. Ackerley, 
for Salvator Rosa ; 6th, Rev. S. Cresswell, for Kosciusko. Bybloemens, 
Feathered and Flamed : 1st prize, T. Houghton, Esq., for Princess 
Royal ; 2nd, Mr. Thorniley, for Queen Charlotte ; 3rd, Mr. J, Hart- 
land, Tipton, for General Bournaville; 4th, Mr. Parkinson, for Lord 
Vernon ; 5th, Mr. Dixon, for Rubens ; 6th, Mr. Astlee, of Derby, for 
Surpasse le Grand. Bizarres, Feathered : 1st prize, Mr. R. Dickson, 
Manchester, for Cliarles the Tenth ; 2nd, Mr. C. Thorniley, for Vivid ; 
3rd, Mr. Parkinson, Derby, for Magnum Bonum ; 4th, Mr. R. Dixon, 
Manchester, for Cobert ; 5th, Mr. Spencer, Chellaston, for Chellaston ; 
6th, Rev. S. Cresswell, for Catafalque. Bizarres, Feathered and 
Flamed: 1st prize, Mr. Godfrey, for Captain White; 2nd, Mr. W. 
Artie, Melbourne, for Pilot ; 3rd, Mr. Frearson, Nottingham, for Lord 
Milton ; 4th, Mr. J. Edwanis, London, for King ; 5th, J. Willmore, 
Esq., for Donzelli ; 6th, Rev. S- Cresswell, for Polyphemus. Rose 
Feathered : 1st prize, Mr. C. Spencer, for Heroine ; 2rid, Rev. S. 
Cresswell, for Napoleon ; 3rd, Mr. R. Dixon, for Baquet ; 4th, Mr. 
R. Dixon, for Bion ; 5th, Mr. Ackerley, for Anastasia; 6th, Rev. S. 
Cresswell, for Lady Crewe. Rose Feathered and Flamed : 1st prize. 
Rev. S. Cresswell, for Vicar of Radlord ; 2nd, Mr. Parkinson, for 
Aglaia ; 3rd, Mr. Parkinson, for Triomphe Royal ; 4th. Mr. W. Lym- 
bury, for Grand Rose Desire ; 5th, Mr. Godfrey, for Triomphe Royal; 
6th, Mr. Astlee, for Camilla, Class F. — Flame or Beam : 1st prize, Mr. 
G. Mills, Alderly, for Holmes’s King; 2nd, Mr. S. Lakin, Dei by, for 
Oriflamme ; 3rd, Mr. S. Lakin, for Pilot ; 4th, Mr. Turner, Slough, 
for Gibbons’s No. 4 ; 5th, J. Willmore, Esq., for Lord High Admiral ; 
6th, Mr. Ward, Nottingham, for Duke of Clarence. 

To the Tulip Show was added an extraordinary exhibition of plants 
by the Handsworth and Lozells Floricultural Society, which also 
proved to be of marked excellence. 

Superb Pelargoniums.— The following varieties exhibited in the 
collections at the Chiswick, Surrey Gardens, and Royal Botanic Shows, 
w^ere peculiarly excellent. They are entitled to a place in every col- 
lection of this fine race of flowers. Ajax, upper petals purple-crimson 
margined with scarlet, the lower petals a rich purple-rose. Petals of 
thick substance and good form. Rosamond, light rose, with a pure 
white centre, strikingly handsome, and very attractive. Conspicuum, 
upper petals a rich dark crimson margined w ith fiery red : low^er petals 
a pretty blush, with a crimson spot on the centre of each ; the centre 
of the flower white tinged with violet, very fine. Magnificent, a vivid 
crimson-scarlet with large dark blotches. Petals of thick substance 
and good form. A noble growing variety. Ocellatum (eye-like), 
upper petals a rich crimson shading oflP to a pretty rose ; lower petals 
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bright pink, each having a dark crimson spot in the middle. Flower, 
a white centre. A very handsome variety. Nonsuch, upper petals 
having a small but very dark spot shading off to crimson, and edged 
with pink ; lower petals bright-pink, each having a very striking spot 
of (lark crimson at the middle. One of the most beautifully striking 
varieties. Mont Blanc, “ No. 2,” pure white with a small clear scarlet 
spot on each of the upper petals. Pearl, pure white, with crimson spot 
on each upper petal. Virgin Queen, pure white, with dark spot on 
upper petals ; fine form. Loveliness, upper petals very rich dark, 
edged with bright pink ; lower petals pink, with a crimson spot on the 
middle of each. Centre of flower pure white. A very handsome 
variety. Gulielma, upper petals as well as lower of a plum-purple; 
the centre white, very striking, and fine. Alonzo, upper petals a rich 
dark purple edged with scarlet ; lower petals a rich rose. Petals of 
good substance and form. Emily, upper petals a rich velvet edged 
with crimson ; lower petals a deep pink, with a dark spot at the middle 
of each. Centre white. Very pretty. Prince of Orange, upper 
petals bright orange-scarlet^ with a small velvet spot ; lower petals a 
bright scarlet ; very distinct and showy. Magnet, the flower is of a 
high cohjured scarlet-crimson, and the upper petals having a large black 
blotch edged with vivid crimson. Very superb. Star, upper petals 
large dark crimson bhuch, edged with pink ; lower petals blight pink. 
Centre white. Very pretty. Governor, flower a bright rosy-purple, 
the upper petals having a dark blotch ; the centre white. Very showy. 
These were the best varieties in the collections ; distinct, fine formed, 
and much admired, and worth a place in every greenhouse. 

Fancy Pelargoniums. — Gaiety, the flower is of a dark mulberry 
colour, edged with white ; good foim. Celestial, upper petals rosy- 
crimson edged with white ; lower petals white, veined with rosy-purple. 
Defiance, rich dark velvet edged with light, and centre white ; flue 
form. Hero of Surrey, rich dark crimson- velvet edged with white ; 
fine form, and pretty. Triumphant, bright rosy-scarlet edged with 
vUiite ; fine form, and very handsonie. Caliban, upper petals plum 
colour edged with light; lower petals mulbeiry with light edge; fine 
form. Forniosissima, uj)per petals ciimson tinted with violet, and 
white edge; lower petals white, belted wdth rosy-crimson; fine form. 
Aveiron, this year’s seedling, upper petals very dark edged with wliite ; 
lower petals light, w ith a broad crimson band across the middle of 
each. Centre while. Fine form, and very pretty. The above are the 
best of the newest varietief*, and nieiit a place in every collection. 
There w'ere some of the older varietic^s which were very fine and showy, 
such as Jenny Lind, Exquisite, Delight, Anais, Stataiskie, Modesta, 
and JMagnifica. 

Mr. Hoyle exhibited twelve of his seedlings in one stand ; they were 
not of the fancy class. Zaria, the ground was a pretty buff-white. 
Upper petals having a large blotch of deep chocolate; each of the 
lower petals had a small spot of the same colour. Petals thick ; form 
excellent. Astieea, upper petals very daik edged with white; lower 
petals rose. Centre pure white. Petals thick, and of fine form. Dion, 
upper petals dark maroon, uith a broad belt of scarlet; lower petals 
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scarlet. Excellent form. Kana, upper petals dark, edged with fiery 
red ; lower petals pink, with a dark spot in the centre of each. Fine 
form, and very showy. Leonora, upper petals dark, edged with white ; 
lower petals light rose ; centre white. Fine form. 

Attraction^ — ^This is a new hybrid raised by Mr. Kinghorn, some- 
thing in the way of his Flower of the Day^ sent out by Slessrs. Lee ; 
it has a beautiful varie^ted foliage ; green is the ground colour, edged 
with white, but there is a dark-purplish horse-shoe mark divides the 
green and the white. It is a striking variety, and the flowers are of a 
salmon-red colour. Kingsbury Favourite, the flowers are very similar 
to those of Lucia-Eosea, with light green leaves having a dark horse- 
shoe mark. 

Propagation op the Fancy Class of Pelargoniums. — Mr. 
Kobinson, gardener to J. Simpson, Esq , of Pimlico, London, is a 
very successful cultivator and exhibitor of this class of plants. The 
particulars of his practice in propagating them from cuttings he de- 
scribes in an article inserted in the Florist^ from which we make the 
following extract : — 

I know of no better season than the present (February) for taking 
cuttings. Select some good tops from the very best sorts that are out, 
get as many thumb-pots as you will require for the purpose, fill them 
with rich turfy mould, and put one cutting into each pot ; but previous 
to filling the pots, let them be well drained with broken charcoal or 
oyster shells, either will do. Then with your pencil, or a piece of 
round stick, make a hole an inch deep, fill the said hole with silver 
sand, then put in the cutting, and give the pot a slight blow on the 
potting board, to settle it firmly in the soil ; dip a piece of stick, or 
your pencil into some water, and hold it downwards, in order that 
three or four drops may fall from the same, close to the side of the 
cutting ; this will set the whole closely together, and the quantity of 
w'atcr will be quite sufficient for three or four days ; after that, add a 
little more in a similar way, or with a fine-rosed watering-pot, as may 
be thought needful. When you have finished this part of the work, 
let all the pots be plunged into a slight bottom heat, say from 65 to 
70 degrees; give a little air in the day-time, to prevent the cuttings 
from damping off ; and as soon as they are rooted, they are established 
plants ; not like some of the nurserymen’s poor sickly things, from 
which it is impossible to make a specimen fit for exhibition, and which 
you must grow along in the best manner you can, till you can get a 
cutting from them, at a great loss of time. 

“ I do not recommend the practice of putting a great quantity of 
hard-wooded cuttings into one pot ; two out of three will take root, 
when you spoil several in getting them apart ; strong cuttings struck 
* singly in pots, as directed, and well managed after they are rooted, 
will make fine specimens by June or July the following season. I have 
exhibited plants in July, two feet in diameter, that were taken off the 
parent plant shown at Chiswick in July the previous year ; but you 
will not find many of the sorts do this ; most of the varieties will, how- 
ever, make good specimens by the time stated. 

Cyclamen persicum. — 1 observe a correspondent complains, that 
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for several years he has purchased plants in profuse bloom^ but he 
never yet succeeded* in blooming one well afterwards.” He has omitted 
to inform us how he managed the plant after it had done blooming 
the season when he purchased it. I beg however to state, that I have 
grown and bloomed numerous plants of it most successfully during the 
last four years, not, that I recollect, ever having a single failure. 

The plants (five) which I purchased four years ago have been re- 
tained in the same pots up to the present time, and the only alteration 
has been as follows : — As soon as the plants have done blooming, I 
gradually withhold water, and the tubers go to rest, and are placed on 
a shelf behind the stage in the greenhouse, where they are kept dry, 
shaded from the sun, and have a free admission of air. About the 
middle of September I turn out the ball entire^ and carefully loosen 
the crocks which are at the lower portion of the ball and an inch or 
two of the soil ; also take a little of the top part of the ball at the side, 
but in doing this I do not loosen the roots. A little fresh compost 
being put into the pot, I carefully place the ball upon it, and add a 
})ortion of soil at surface. This being done I give a good watering, 
the tubers begin to start into growth ; water is afterwards gradually 
given as the plant increases in growth. The flowers soon push forth 
from the crown abundantly. I am careful not to disturb the roots of 
the tuber, and to retain the plant in the same pot, I find if the tuber 
has a large pot, it produces too much foliage, and the fewer flowers 
are borne in proportion. — Thomas Joyce ^ St, Johris Wood Place. 

The OiiD Double Yellow Bose. — I have a plant of this very line 
rose growing on a north aspected border in a good sandy loam, which 
has bloomed charmingly for the last twelve years, and not failed on any 
one season. I water it wdl from the time it begins to push, once a 
week with strong manure* water till the flowers begin to ex|)and, and 
where there are several flower-buds near together I thin them. The 
result of this treatment is fine large flowers^ well opened and perfect 
in form. — An Ardent Admirer. 

Acuimenes to Bloom in Winter and Spring. — ^You have often 
recommended the culture of the strong upright growing kinds in your 
remarks on the superb plants grown in the Royal Gardens c T Kew. 
i was thus induced to grow some for ornament in the establishment 
where I am flower-gardener, and through the entire of last winter, up 
to the middle of May, I had fine blooming plants of Achimenes picta, 
pedunculata, hirsuta, along with several distinct and handsome varieties 
of pedunculata. Some of the plants were four feet high, and bloomed 
most profusely. It was August, 1851, when I resol v^ to grow some 
for winter, I had not any tubers in a dormant state, nor young plants, 
I therefore put off a number of cuttings, and struck them in a hot bed 
under bell-glasses. I potted them singly in sixty-sized pots — encouraged 
their growth, and at the latter part of November, 1 planted out five 
plants in a shallow pan, six inches deep, and half a-yard across. I had 
an inch of broken crocks, over which I spread some moss to prevent the 
soil being washed in among the crocks, I used a compost of sandy 
loam, sandy peat, leaf mould, and one year old decomposed cow-dung 
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in equal portions, with a liberal sprinkling of bits of charcoal In this 
the plants were quite astonishing specimens ; I gave one good/watering 
of liquid manure every week, and soft rain-water on all other occasions. 
Before the flowers opened I used to syringe the plants overhead every 
day, and the under side of the leaves twice or thrice a week. This 
prevented the red spider. In placing the plants in the pan, I put one 
in the centre, and the other four at equal distances from each other. 
I had a few plants grown in deep pots, but they did not flourish near so 
well as those in the pans. The roots like to run near the surface. 
The time to put cuttings off (August or September,) is at hand, and it 
is well worth attention. Plants raised from cuttings bloom in winter, 
but plants from tubers being potted in August, scarcely bloom at all. 
I had a tuber of pedunculata last August, and gave the plant every 
encouragement, but I could not get the plant to bloom. — Harleyford 
House^ Devon. 

Leschenaultia FORMOSA. — Young plants should not be allowed 
to bloom, for flowering at that early stage, prevents the plants from 
growing. Pinch off the blossom buds, and the growth of the plants 
will be rapid. They should always be kept bushy^ stopping the leads 
Avill enhance that. Plants should be kept near the glass, and have a 
free air. When repotting is necessary, keep the ball entire, so that the 
roots be not damaged by it, where the soil is free from roots it may be 
picked out, and its place supplied by new compost. The compost that 
this plant flourishes in is, one part flbry peat, one part light loam, and 
one part of well decomposed leaf mould, the whole having a liberal 
sprinkling of silver sand, bits of charcoal, and broken pot. 

A liberal drainage is essential to success. As well as the compost 
being in a rough state, not sifted. In summer keep the plants in 
an open frame, and place each on a bed of ashes ; a liberal ad- 
mission of air around them must be given. Prevent the plants 
being drawn up. If the sun is kept from shining upon the sides of the 
pots by moss being laid between, each pot may be placed upon a pot 
turned upside down. The coal ashes, or moss, should be watered every 
other day in hot weather to keep it cool for the roots. Get the new 
shoots well ripened by the beginning of September, a full exposure of 
the tops to sun and air from July is essential to effect vigorous 
maturity. In winter an airy, dry part of the greenhouse is necessary 
to preserve the plants. Guard against having the soil dry as dust^ or 
soddened with excess of water. A day or two of such casualties will 
be sufficient to destroy the plant. The proper medium, mout, 
must be kept, and a liberal dry air, then success is certain. — A Foreman 
of a London Nursery, 





IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

J ULY is proverbially a hot and dry one, it will thererfore 
be highly necessary, during the continuance of dry 
weather, to administer copious supplies of water. This should be done 
towards the evening of each day, because the plants have then time to 
absorb the water gradually, and appropriate such portion as contributes 
to their well-being. It is only in extreme cases that water should be 
given in the morning, because it is then so quickly exhaled from the 
soil, as well as the leaves, that its refreshing and nulrimental properties 
are almost wholly wasted. Itain-water is best, or that from an exposed 
pond or tank. Where beds of plants have been repeatedly watered 
through a rose, the surface of the soil will probably have become 
cTiisted and almost im]in ^ious to moisture ; consequently they ought to 
be stirred over occasionally with a small fork. A few annuals, as 
Mignionette, &c., may now be sown to bloom in the autumn, also 
biennials to bloom next year. 

Fix>HrsTs’ F lowers — Auriculas and Polyanthus should be kept 
in the shade. At this season of the year tlie plants are often attacked 
with green fly, dip the plants in a solution of tobacco-water. Tulips 
will have perfected their growth, and should now be taken up, as if 
allowed to remain too long it invariably acts prejudicially on the bulb. 
Ranumuluses will require to be taken up as soon as their foliage has 
become withered and dry. Pinhs may still be piped. Carnations 
and Picotees : As the pods are fully formed and ready to open, secure 
them round with a ring of India-rubber, gutta-percha, or bass, to 
prevent their bursting on one side. When blown, they should be 
shaded. Never suffer the plants to flag for want of water. iVoceed 
V ith layering. Dahlias will require thinning out freely as tKey ad- 
vance in growth. If sprinkled overhead with soft water late in the 
evening with a fine rose or syringe, tlieir luxuriance will be greatly 
promoted. Pelargoniums that have shed their flowers should be cut 
down, disrooted, and potted in snjaller pots, keeping the plants for a 
week in a close frame, to assist them in developing their new shoots. 
Roses may now be budded, moist weather being best for the operation. 
It is of importance that there should be a resemblance between the 
bud and the stock as to the vigour of vegetative growth, in order to 
ensure a successful result. If a Rose of slow development is budded 
on a rampant briar, and all the strength of the latter is turned into the 
parasitical stranger, health cannot be maintained, nor will a freely 
vegetating Rose submit to be impeded in its progress by a sluggish 
stock. Thill away surjilus branches from all stocks not budtled as 
early as possible, not to wait a day even, but get the branches strong 
and healthy. 
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IN THE FOBOINa STOVN. 

Where stove and greenhouse plants afford suitable cutting, propa- 
gation must now be pursued ; as, generally speaking, it can be prac- 
tised with the greatest success in the early rather than in the later part 
of the year. It should be remembered Jhat the propagation of most 
plants is facilitated by the employment of bottom-heat and bell-glasses. 
Stove plants* will derive great advantage from a partial shading during 
the glare of the day, and will be less liable to injury from drought. 
Many plants tliat will require shifting, such as Justicias, Clerodendrons, 
&c. Give plenty of water at the roots, syringe often in the evening, 
and keep the floors of the house and every part damp, tp assist in 
maintaining a humid atmosphere. Bulbs of Amaryllis, &c. should be 
put together in a pit or frame, where they will be near the glass, and 
where the influence of the sun, with a gradual diminution of water, 
will mature them. Never permitting the foliage to flag is a good cri- 
terion as to the quantity of moisture plants require, keep as near that 
state as possible. 

IN TH£ GECENHOnSE, A.o. 

As a free ingress of air must necessarily be permitted during fine 
weather, its rapid circulation, conjoined with active solar heat, must 
cause a rapid e^aporation both from the plants and soil; hence there 
exists a necessity, under the above circumstances, of watering and 
syringing frequently. However beneficial a screen may be during 
bright hot sun, its presence is not required while the sun is obscured. 
Encourage the grojrth of Azaleas and Camellias by keeping them 
comparatively close (with shade during sunshine), and supplying them 
liberally with moisture administered by the syringe. Propagate Roses 
by cuttings from those plants which have been forced, and place the 
plants in a rather shady situation, in order that they may have a period 
of rest for a few weeks. Calceolarias that have ceased blooming 
should be re- potted ; cut off dead tops, place the plants in a situation 
where they can be shaded from hot sun, admitting it morning and 
evening. Seed should be sown, so as to have the plants strong, to 
endure winter; such will bloom next season, and be much more 
vigorous than plants raised from cuttings. Cinerarias also that have 
done Blooming should have the tops cut off, be fumigated in a close 
frame, as they are often affected with green fly ; after which the plants 
should be turned out of the pots, and planted in a somewhat shady bed 
of good soil, in the garden. Sow seed now ; the young plants will 
bloom early next spring. Epacrises, Ericas, &c., now done blooming, 
may be cut in, to render them bushy. The tubers of Tropeeolums 
wliich have ceased blooming, and the tops withered, must be taken out 
of the soil, or be kept in a bag, &c., or the pot must be put aside, 
where it may have the soil kept dry till potting time. Greenhouse 
plants placed in the open air in pots should have frequent waterings at 
the under side of the foliage, to destroy or keep down green fly. Moss 
laid lightly between the pots keeps the roots somewhat cool, and tends 
to promote the health of the plants. Occasionally water the moss, if 
the weather be hot and dry. 
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BRIEF REMARKS. 

Opening of Elvaston Gardens. — ^Whit-Mon(!ay was the day appointed Ibr a 
public view of the unique and beautiful gardens at Elvaston Castle, near Derby, the 
seat of the Earl of Harrington. The noble Earl, with great condescension and 
liberality, granted to the friends of temperance at Derby the use of these gardens, 
under certain restrictions, for the benefit of the funds in course of collection for the 
erection of the Temperance Hall, now in progress in Curzon-street. An entrance 
charge of one shilling was demanded, and great preparations were made by the 
railway companies and others to convey visitors to the gardens at low feres. 
(Jnfortunately, the state of the weather was not quite favourable, yet a vast con- 
course of people were present from different parts of the country. The visitors 
were admitted through an avenue of trees, and along paths points out by guides 
and printed directions placed at every turn. After passing some distance through 
shady groves, they were conducted through a portion of the kitchen gardens, and by 
devious routes, until they arrived at the gardens of the Alhambra, the Mont Plaisir, 
and Fairstar. Here, wherever the eye turned, a most enchanting scene presented 
itself. Clipped yews, dressed into various forms, representing columns, pedestals, 
minarets, &c . — marble statuary of the most costly and antique kind — bowers, and 
green velvet nap-~^very thing, in fact, that art and the appliances of wealth could 
accomplish in this particular range, is here to be viewed with feelings of wonder 
and astonishment. The garden of Mont Plaisir is immediately under the south 
front of the castle, from the front of which its general expression and singular 
design are seen to great advantage. It is enclosed on two sides (right and left) by 
^ew hedges, in the form of walls, the sides being quite perpendicular, and the tops 
cut off as &(juare as if they were pieces of masonry. The central portion is a covered 
walk, the direction of wiiich is the outline of a square pincushion having rounded 
corners, and gently pressed on the four sides. This walk is eight feet wide, and 
the arch eight feet high. American arbor-vitae is planted on each side of it, and 
now completely envelopes the walk, evcluding the sun*8 rays, and rendering it a 
delightful retreat in hot sunny weather. Its exterior effect is striking, more espe- 
cially when viewed from an elevated position, in conjunction with the other garden 
embellishments. At a little distance it presents the appearance of an even light 
green velvety nap, having various openings and loopholes, which are formed and 
arranged with architectural exactness. To persons on the walk, these loopholes, or 
representations of windows, present occasional opportunities of viewing the garden, 
which has a rich and singular appearance, from the extraordinary character and 
colouring of the subjects employed in its embellishment. The covered way only 
constitutes an outline to the centre, having other arrangemen'^s within it, the whole 
being surrounded at right angles with a raised terrace thirty feet wide. On the 
terrace next the castle there stands in the centre a sun-dial of singular workmanship, 
and on each side of this two Irish yews, in the form of half-circles, eight feet high. 
The back of these is towards the garden. In the concavities feeing the castle are 
pedestals in gold, supporting richly carved figures in gold also. These contrast 
advantageously with the dark green of the yews. Eight covered seats, placed in 
1 egular positions, here represent the form of an old hall chair. The bases of these, 
as well as the covered walk, have variegated box, out of which spring the American 
arbor-vitajs, which are dressed in like manner. The raised terraces right and left 
arc thus arranged — Irish yews and gold yews alternating. In front are gold yews 
and Irish junipei*s, similarly planted ; they are all as nearly as possible ten feet high. 
The gold yews are trimmed into columns bearing crowns of the same. A second 
terrace rises above this on the north side, on the centre of which stands an enormous 
columnar yew, with a gigantic crown across. The gold yew has been grafted in 
various parts of the crown, and with good effect. This yew has a trimmed square 
base of thirty feet on the side, and three feet high ; and again out of this rises a 
second circular base, eighteen inches above the former, out of which springs the 
column. Eight and left of this noble plant are two pillar yews upwards of forty 
feet high, and then twelve similar yews of large dimensions ; all these have been 
brought from a distance of upwards of thirty miles. Right and left, again, are 
Araucaria imbricata, at regular distances ; on this raised terrace there are thirty 
specimens. The terraces are approached at right angles by stone steps facing the 
entrances, with covered walks, which lead to the interior parterre, and which may 
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be said to be formed of a combination of angular beds. In the centre stands a 
remarkable plant of Vraucarm imbricata. Its manner of growth has the appearance 
of the Norfolk Island pine, the branches to the ground assuming the pendant frond- 
like habit of that plant, and it is no doubt a very distinct variety, for amongst the 
multitude of specimens of this Araucaiia at Elvaston no other plant exhibits this 
peculiarity of growth. It has been planted fifteen years, during which period it has 
grown twenty inches and a half, on an average, annually, since it was planted. The 
Araucaria is often set down as a tree of extremely slow growth, but we have here a 
striking example to the contrary ; and not only in this particular specimen, but in 
hundreds of others which are making equally rapid progress. In the divisions of 
this central demrtment are other fine specimens of Araucaria and Cryptomeria 
japonica, the character of the whole being fully maintained by an arrangement of 
gold yews, Irish yews, and Irish junipers, planted so as to produce tliat same 
peculiarly striking effect which the exterior arrangement so amply discloses. In 
every part of these beautifully arranged grounds there are thousands of plants of 
great value, and the embellishments are of the most costly kind. Gigantic yews, 
low-cut yews, cedars of Lebanon, ambrosial bowers, statuary, bods of variegated 
flowering plants, forming when in bloom richly embroidered cariiets, are tastefully 
arranged, and must be seen to be appreciated. Passing from the south-front 
entrance to the east, the visitor obtains a magnificent view down the great avenue, 
in the centre of which is a find) -kept lawn, each side of which is tastefully plantul. 
From this point he traces his steps by the North-terrace Garden (which is suitably 
adorned), through labyrinths of yew hedges, Portugal laurel hedges, &c. ; thence 
by the Magnolia Garden, with its sweetbriar hedges, and through a grove of cedars, 
Aihen the lake and its wonderful auxiliaries suddenly burst on the view of flje 
beholder — 

So wondrous rare, the whole might seem 

The scenery of a fairy dream.” 

The lake, which is of considerable dimensions, abounds with large rocky decorations, 
clothed occasionally with lofty pines, and amongst the rugged decorations of the 
water are islands covered with rocks and planted with weeping hollies, junipeis, 
&c. A high irregular mass stands out boldly in the foreground, covered with 
Araucaria imbricata to the summit, intermixed here and there with occasional 
groups of broom and other plants. From this point the view is very extensive, and 
the eye might well be content to rest upon it; but time presses, ana turning a little 
to the left you enter the Fountain Garden, where various jets emit their playful 
streams of crystal, and a massive rockery in the back ground protects, as it-were, a 
curiously executed shell grotto. Pursuing the course pointed out, through masses 
of rock and under covered yew hedges, you arrive at an arch, on looking through 
which the lake presents an extensive range, and new forms arise in the distance. 
At length you arrive at the narrow part of the lake, which is crossed by a bridge, 
the vista from which is extensive and varied, with no appearance of a close. In 
traversing the north side of the rock, bold promontories of various forms jet 
forward, and the whole is backed by an extensive plantation. 

“Nor shall thy reverend yews, the sires who hold 
Their sceptres verdant through the changeful year, • 

Unnoticed stand,” 

For it is stated that in this plantation there are some yews six hundred years old. 
This lake, with its towering rocky projections and Alpine decorations, is entirely a 
work of art, and was, we believe, commenced in the year 1 839. Many thousands of 
tons have been employed in the formation of the rock-work ; and many of the large 
yews and cedara of Lebanon were transplanted and removed distances varying from 
four to forty miles. Instead of a few choice trees and plants scattered here and 
there, Elvaston Gardens are literally ornamented with acres of them. Since the 
death of the late earl, comparatively few labourers have been retained to keep the 
^rdens in order; bu^ with here and there an exception, they still look very beau- 
tiful, and there is nothing of a similar kind In this country which at all approaches 
them. 

The Gardeners* Benevolent Institution. — The ninth anniversary of this 
valuable institution was held at the London Tavern on June 1 4th, Charles Dickens, 
Esq., chairman. In proposing the toast which expresses the assembled interest in 
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the iustitution in M'hose behalf they were met together, he observed,— ** I feel,Jn 
reference to this institution, something in the position of counsel for the plaiiitift, 
with nobodjr on the other side. Although it had existed, instead of three tiines 
three, nine times nine years, I should still feel it my duty to trouble you with a few 
facts from the very short brief which has been entrusted to me ; for that desperate 
gardener, Old Time, does so transplant and remove, as to warrant the supposition 
that there are always some to whom it may be desirable to state the merits of the 
case. The institution was founded in the year 1838, and for the first few years of 
its existence it seems not to have been particularly robust, and to have received 
rather more than its needful allowance of cold water; but in 1843 it was removed 
into a more genial situation, and grafted into a better managerial stock, and began 
to blossom and bear fruit; and now, under the shade of its friendly branches, thirty- 
five old people daily sit. It is to be observed of this institution, unlike some older 
and more renowned, that what it is in name it is in effect. The class for whose 
benefit it purports to be devised have its full and entire advantage. All the pen- 
sioners have been veritable gardeners or their widows ; and, besides having upon 
its books this excellent rule, * That gardeners who have contributed to the funds (/t‘ 
the charity for fifteen years, and from old age or misfortune became destitute, have 
claims upon the institution in preference to those who have never subscribed to it/ 
I observe that every subscriber is placed on the pension list by his own independent 
right. I lay great stress upon this, because I hold that the mam principle of every 
society such as this should be is, in the fii*st place, to help those who have helped 
themselves and helped others ; and, secondly, to merge all considerations of its ow n 
importance in the sacred duty of relieving such persons, when they fall into 
affliction, with the utmost possible delicacy, and without the least chance of candying 
a pang to their hearts, or bringing a blush to their honest cheeks (loud applause). 
That the society’s pensioners do not become such so long as they are reasonably able 
to toil is proved by the fact that the average age of the piesent pensioners is seventy- 
seven. That they are not wastefully relieved is shown by the fact that the whole 
sum expended for their relief docs not exceed five hundred pounds per year. That 
no narrow confines of locality are favoured in the selection will be clear when I 
assure you that the pensioners are found in every part of the country, east, west, 
north, and south. That the expenses of management are not disproportionate to the 
.society’s income is proved by their being all dcfi-ayed out of the annual subscrip- 
tions, The sum at present in hand is two thousand seven hundred pounds, and wc 
mean to make it up to three thousand at least (ajiplause). Such is the institution we 
now appeal to you to support ; first to the employers and employed, and secondly to 
the members of the public of all degrees. That it has not addressed itself in vain 
to the employers is evident from its having for its president his Grace the Duke of 
Devonshire, whose whole possessions were remarkaide for taste and beauty. And I 
notice with great pleasure on the list of its patrons the names of noblemen and 
gentlemen of great influence and station. 1 am particularly struck, in looking 
through the pages of this little book, with the number of nursei*} men and seedsmen 
who have contributed, and the handsome sums written against their names. It is a 
^ cry worthy example. The gardeners also muster very strong ; and I do hope the 
day will come when not one will be left out, but every decent gardener in England 
will feel this society is a part of his calling, and though he may never want its aid, 
it is his duty to belong to it for the sake of others who may. The gardener pai- 
ticularly needs such a provision as this institution affords ; his gains, if any, are not 
great, and I believe he often knows gold and silver better as colours of flowers than 
as coins ; and it is easy to see how Ins exposure to the changes of the weather may 
render him particularly liable to sickness and infirmity. A gardener, of all men, 
should particulaily appreciate the worth of such a society as this, for his continual 
observance of the changing seasons and the declining days may well suggest to him 
the decline of life, and that it is a dictate both of worldly prudence and Christian 
kindness thus to provide for it. Finally, to all here who are gardeners, and to all 
here who are not gardeners, except as we all trace our descent in a direct line from 
the first gardener Adam, this institution forcibly appeals. The univei-sality of the 
results of the gardener’s calliug is one of its greatest characteristics. If any im- 
provement be made in Her Majesty’s garden, or in that of his Grace or my Lord, 
it is very soon transferred even to the costermonger. In the culture of flowers there 
cm be no looiii for anything very selfi'^h or very exclusive, 'i he wind that blew 
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over the cottager’s porch swept also over the grounds of the nobleman ; and as the 
rain descended so iiniversally, so it communicated to all gardeners, both rich and 
poor, an interchange of pleasure and enjoyment; and the ^rdener of the rich man, 
in developing and enhancing a fruitful flavour or a delighful scent, was in some 
sort the gardener of everybody else. It seems to me that a gentleman who spends 
large sums of money in developing a new flower or improving an old one is a public 
benefactor, and his gardener is in some sense my gardener, and everybody else*s. 
Flowers are the best picture-books I know; and whenever I see them lying open at 
the labourer’s door, 1 can always read in them that he is a better and happier man. 
It is not too much to say, the gardener is essential to all of us; he is associated with 
all countries and with all periods of time. Men who have agreed in nothing else 
have agreed to delight in gardening. The ancient people of the earth had gardens 
where now there are only ruins. The younger ancients had crowns of flowers. In 
China hundreds of acres are employed in gardens. When we travel by our railways 
we see the weaver striving for a scrap of garden, the poor man wrestling with 
smoke for a little bower of scarlet-runners, and they who have no spot of ground of 
their own will carry on their gardening in jugs and basins (cheers). We know how 
we find flowers in the factory and workshop, and even the prisoner in his lonely 
cell was found gardening after years and years of solitary confinement. Surely, 
then, the gardener, who produced shapes and objects so lovely and so comforting, 
should have some hold upon the world's remembrance when he himself became in 
need of comfort. Of the exponents of a language so universal as this, it is not too 
much to say that such men have a strong claim upon us when they need comfort ; 
and, therefore, coming at last to three times three cheers for the three times three 
years, I give you * Prosperity and Perpetuity to the Gardeners’ Benevolent Insti- 
tution.’ ” 

HoRTICnLTURAL SoCIETV’s EXHIBITION, HELD IN THE GARDENS AT ChISWICK, 
June 12.— The quantity of the specimens shown was enormous, and their quality of 
very first-rate excellence. 'I’he display was brilliant in the extreme, and would 
have amply repaid for even a walking jour7iey, from the most remote part of this 
kingdom, any lover of superb flowering plants, as well as fruits. We cannot enume- 
rate all that was exhibited and obtained prizes, and therefore can only give particu- 
lars of one or two of the best collections or specimens in each class^ by which our 
readers may judge of the merits of the plants mentioned. 

In collections of 20 Stove and Greenhouse Vlanisy the 1st prize was awarded to 
Mr. May, gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, of Ealing Park, for as good a group of 
plants, perhaps, as ever was staged. At the back stood a Polygala acuminata, 
upwards of seven feet in diameter, and profusely covered with flowers ; the graceful 
Coleonema rubrum, equally fine ; Azaleas coronata, magniflora, and lateritia, still 
“ mountains of flower;” the blue Leschenaultia, more than three feet through, and 
a mass of blossoms ; Stephanotis floribunda, fresh, sweet, and beautiful ; a very fine 
specimen of the red variety of Erica tricolor, and the Cavendish and other Heaths, 
together with the handsome pink-blossomed Adeuandra fragrans, one of the better 
kinds of Everlasting, the ever-flowering red Leschenaultia, Ixora crocata, the clear 
yellow Gompholobium splendens, in the shape of a little bush, which looks much 
better than when it is trained stiffly on a trellis; Boronia serrulata, the Showy 
Rondeletia, the brilliant Epacris miniata, Pimelea mirabilis, in the way of, but 
rather handsomer than, decussata ; and a noble Clerodendron Kajmpferi. The 2nd 
prize was awarded to Mr. Cole, gardener to H. Colyer, Esq., of Hartford, for a fine 
exhibition, which comprised a huge Allamanda Schottii; Dipladenia splendens, 
unusually well flowered ; the charming D. crassinoda ; the pale yellow -blossomed 
Allamanda grandiflora ; Clerodendron paniculatum, bearing enormous panicles of 
gaudy flowers ; the White Ixora, hardly sufflciently advanced in bloom ; the Gled- 
stane Azalea, a well-flowered Phmnocoma proliferum; I.«eschenaultia formosa, a 
depressed pyramid of red blossoms ; the sweet Stephanotis floribunda ; an Ever- 
lasting ; Pimelea Hendersoni, richly ornamented with rosy blossoms ; Erica Caven- 
dishii, and two varieties of E. tricolor ; the Hoya-like Cyrtoceras reflexum; Poly- 
gala acuminata and cordifolia; the rosy-eyed white-flowered Vinca; Pimelea 
mirabilis; an immense Pimelea decussata; and an example of Azalea lateritia, 
Gledstanesii, and variegata, all “ worked ” together on one stock. A third group 
was coiKtributed by Mr. Taylor, gardener to J. Coster, Esq., of Streatham. It con- 
sisted sf a* good Stephanotis floribunda ; the favourite white-flowered Gardenia 
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florida; a finely-blossomed Cbironia glutinosa; Erica Cavendishii, a complete 
mass of yellow blossoms ; the ever-flowering E. mutabilis ; the red Leschenault ; 
Boronia serrulata and pinnata; the scarlet Ixora; the bright yellow Allamanda 
cathartica ; Polygala cordifolia ; and one or two other plants. In Messrs. Fraser’s 
collection, which was fourth, we remarked Epacris miuiata and graiidifiora ; a fine 
Pimelea Hendersoni ; Clerodendron Kmmpferi, with two spikes of scarlet flowers ; 
the much-esteemed Stephanotis floribunaa; a neat bush of Chorozema varium 
nanum ; Erica Wilsoni, the best of all the varieties of tricolor ; the Diosma-leaved 
Pimelea; Polygala acuminata; one of the best of the Everlastings; the red Lesche- 
naultia ; the white-blossomed sweet-scented Sphenotoma gracilis ; Ixora coccinea ; 
Allamanda cathartica ; the Azaleas Gledstanesii and lateritia, united in one plant ; 
Pimelea mirabilis; Aphelexis humilis; and the Cavendish Heath. 

In collections of 15 Stove and Greenhouse Plants the 1st prize was awarded 
to Mr. Green, gardener to Sir E. Autrobus, Bart., of Cheam, whose group 
consisted of the Azalea variegata, almost as gay as in the month of May ; a nice 
Poly gala acuminata; Stephanotis floribunda, loaded with snowy blossoms; an 
excellent specimen Of Rondeletia speciosa; a luxuriant Allamanda cathartica, 
scarcely at its best as regards bloom; Azalea vivicans and prsDStantissima, 
both pyramids of brilliant flowers; Leschenanltia formosa and Baxter!; the 
Wilson variety of Erica tricolor; the scarlet and saffron Ixoras, both insuffi- 
ciently advanced in bloom; Polygala Dalmaisiana; an Everlasting; and Erica 
depressa. Mr. Carson, gardener to W. F. G. Farmer. Esq., of Cheam, sent the 
next best group, the crown-head of which was decidedly Gardenia Fortuni, a fine 
plant covered with large double white sweet-scented flowers ; then came Allamanda 
grandiflora and cathartica, both handsomely furnished with yellow blossoms; a 
large Epacris miniata : +116 charming rosy-flowered Dipladenia crassinoda ; the red 
Leschenault; Azalea (i ledstanesii and variegata; the scarlet Ixora; Polygala 
oppositifolia ; the purple variety of Aphelexis macrantha; Crowea saligna; and 
small plants of Pol^gala Dalmaisiana, Leschenanltia Baxter!, and Coleonema 
rubrura. Mr. Dods, gardener to Sir J. Cathcart, Bart., sent a huge Epacris 
miniata; Allamanda cathartica; Azalea Danielsiana, a perfect mass of brilliant 
flowers ; the small yellow-blossomed Dillwyuia floribunda ; Pimelea hispida (a 
neat kind), and P. Hendersoni ; Tetrathcca verticillata ; an Everlasting ; the scarlet 
Ixora ; a pale variety of Erica tricolor ; Clerodendron fallax ; and a neat Lesche- 
naultia formosa. 

Helichrjfsnms , — Collections were shown by Messrs. Veitch (1), Green (2), Stuart 
(3), and Taylor (4). In these we remarked Aphelexis macrantha purpurea and 
macrantha rosea, speciosissima, purpurea grandiflora, humilis and humilis rubra, 
spectabilis grandiflora, sesamoides and its large variety, and rupestris. 

Orchids. — These were plentiful and exceedingly fine, though perhaps they 
scarcely had the freshness and delicate beauty about them which they possessed in 
May. In the group of 20 plants from Mr. Blake, gardener to J. H. Schroder, Esq., 
to which the 1st prize was awarded, we remarked Galeandra Bauer! ; a large plant 
of Aerides odoratum, hardly sufficiently advanced in bloom ; the pr tty A. Lar- 
pentac, and other species of that lovely genus ; the white Dendrobium Heyneanum ; 
Lmlia cinnabarina ; Saccolabium prsemorsum and guttatum ; the Bearded Lady’s 
Slipper (Cypripedium barbatum) ; a very fine white Butterfly Plant (Phalsenopsis 
grandiflora) ; one of the many varieties of Cattleya Mossice ; a fine plant of Vanda 
tricolor , the slender-leaved Maxillaria ; Lacsena bicolor, well flowered ; Calanthe 
veratrifolia, in admirable condition; the Wray Brassia, Ly caste aromatica, and 
Vanda teres. Mr. Franklin, gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, sent the next best col- 
lection, in which were Sobralia macrantha, bearing some fifteen or sixteen glorious 
purple blossoms; Aerides purpurascens and odoratum; the broad-leaved Epiden- 
drum; Oncidium flexuosum; Lacaena bicolor, with six flower-spikes; Vanda 
tricolor, insignis, and Batemanni, the latter with a strong spike of beautiful blos- 
soms; Saccolabium Blumei and S. guttatum; Trichopilia tortilis; the brown- 
spotted, green-flowered Brassia Wraym; Oncidium Papilio, bearing five glorious 
flowers ; the DaUiousie Dendrobe ; a good Cattleya Mossim ; Epidendrum alatom, 
with two fine flower-spikes ; the useful Oncidium pulvinatum, and Odontoglossum 
hastilabium. Mr. Williams, gardener to C. B. Warner, Esq., had a large Aerides 
odoratum, in good condition ; A. crispum, with four fine flower-spikes ; A. purpu- 
rascens, insufficiently in bloom; the charming A. maculosum; the large Butterfly 
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l^lant; Oncidiuin flexuosiira; a small Dendrobium Wallichii; a beautiful Sacco- 
liibium guttatum, beariug ten flower-spikes, some of which were nearly eighteen 
inches in length ; Cattleya Loddigesii, fresh and fine ; a nice plant of C. Mossim ; 
Calanthe veratrifolia ; the favourite Epidendrum ciimabarinum ; Oncidium ampli- 
a turn major, rather past its best ; the Bearded Lady’s Slipper; Vanda tricolor and 
V. suavis ; the large white-lipped Zygopetaliim rostratum, and the as j et somewhat 
scarce Trichopilia coccinea. 

Azaleas were again produced by Mr. Green and Mrs. Lawrence, but this time 
their brilliancy was much impaired. The sorts consisted of magniflora, decora, 
lateritia, Gledstanesii, variegata, Rawsoni, optima, rosea punctata, and exquisita 
alba. Mr. Fleming, gardener to the Duke of Sutherland, at Trcntliam, sent small 
jilants of some of the newer kinds, among which were Amaranthina, a good sort, 
•with large rosy blossoms; Comosa, Grandis, Iveryana, Decora, and Beauty of 
Reigate. Messrs. Lane had a collection of small plants, in which two and three 
sorts were “ w orked” together on one stock. 

Messrs Veitch received a Silver Banksian Medal for Rhododendron album 
grandiflorum, a hardy -looking kind, the produce of a cross between R. catawbiense 
and maximum album. The flowers are of good shape, and white, marked in the 
upper petal with a straw-coloured stain. 

Tall Cacti in flower were furnished in good condition by Mr. Green, who pro- 
duced the large-flow ered variety of the white Epiphyllum crenatum ; E. Acker- 
inanni ; E. speciosum, and its much handsomer variety elegans ; E. grandiflorum, 
and Ccreus speciosissimus. 

Uuses in ])Ots were, as usual, much admired, and fine for June. The gems of 
^Icssrs. Lane’s group, which was first, were Paul Ricant, certainly one of the very- 
finest Roses we possess, being both excellent in shape and brilliant in colour; Great 
Western, Magna rosea, a large blush, but rather loose, Paul Perras, Emperor 
Prohus, Duchess of Sutherland, and Queen. Messis Paul produced Barbot, buff, 
with a salmon centre; (ioubalt, the favourite Souvenir de la Malmaison, Mrs. 
Bosanquet, Paul Perras, and Madame Plantier, the latter hardly sufficiently in 
bloom. Mr. Francis had a fine plant of Brennus, a tall Coupe d’Hcbc, Pauline 
Plantier, w-ith small pale yellow flowers, and Warricus. In the Amateurs’ Class, 
the 1st prize was awarded to Mr, Terry, gardener to Lady Puller, of Youiigsbury, 
for a Imirably-managed plants, among which were Sophie de Marcilly, blush, with 
a pink centre, near-aiid beautiful ; Elise Sauvage, Las Casas, a very fine example 
of Souvenir de la Malmaison, which is deservedly the most esteemed of Roses; 
Duchess of Sutherland, Paul Perras, fresh and fine, La Ville de Bruxelles, Armosa, 
and Lamarque. Among Mr. Rowland’s plants that which elicited most attention 
was Paul Ricant, winch is a grand acquisition to the class of Hybrid Bourbons. 
’J'he same gentleman had also good examples of Coupe d’He'be, Emperor Probus, 
Queen, Paul Perras, Ne plus ultra, Chenedole, and Louis Bonaparte, From Mr. 
Roscr, gardener to J. Bradbury, Esq., came our old friends Baronne Prevost and 
La Rcine. •» 

Cape Heaths were plentiful, well cultivated, and beautifully flowered. Among 
Nursery-men, Mr. Epps, of Maidstone, had the best plants; but they were dis- 
qualified on account of two of the sorts being so much alike as to be hardly distin- 
guishable one from the other, the schedule requiring entircb/ distinct varieties. ’I'he 
plants in question consi.sted pf tricolor Wilsoni and a seedling from it. The 1st 
prize was therefore given to Mes.srs. Rollisson, tlie 2ud to Messrs. Fairhairn, the 
,3rd to Messrs. Frazer, and the 4th to Mr. Pawley. In the Amateurs* Class, Mr. 
Smith, gardener to W. Quiltor, Esq., was 1st; Mr. May, gardener to Mrs. I^aw- 
rence, 2nd; Mr. Cole, 3rd; and Mr. JLaybank, 4th. For plants in 11 -inch pots, 
Mr. Epps was 1st, Mr. Clarke 2nd, and Mr. Pamplin 3rd; and among Amateurs, 
Mr. lloser was 1st, Mr. Watson 2nd, Mr. Janus 3rd. and Mr. Stanly 4th. Three 
groups in 8-inch pots were furnished by Messrs. Taylor, Speed, and Hamp. In the 
different coUections we remarked the following varieties : — Ventricosa grandiflora 
(a very fine sort), V. breviflefra, V. tuinida, V. superba, V. praegnans, Inflata, 
I. rubra, Vestita coccinea, Cavendishii, Bergiana, Depressa, Tricolor, T. Leeana, 
T. elegans, T. Wilsoni, T. nibni, llalicacaba, Massoni, Vemoni, Mutahilis, Gem- 
mifera, Elegans, Perspicua, Bc'aumontia, Metula*flora, ICximea, Alberti (buff), 
Bateiuanni, jasminoides, Thunbergia, Jubuta, Florida, Dilecta, Obbata, Tortiliflora, 
Westphalingia, Maidstoneiisis, Savilleana, and Odora rosa\ 
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Singh Specimens. — The best of these were Erica Massoni, from Mr. Bruce, gar- 
dener to B. Miller, Esq., of Merton ; a good example of the charming Hoya bella, 
from Mr. Over ; Erica Cavendishii, from Mr. May. gardener to Mrs. liawrence ; a 
large E. Bergiana, from Mr. Smith, gardener to W. Quilter, Flsq., of Norwood; 
Leschenaultia formosa, from Mr. Cole ; and Mitraria coccinea, from Messrs. Veitch. 

JVew Plants. — Messrs. Backhouse, of York, sent the beautiful Ltelia purpurata, 
Cleisostoma (?) crassifolium, and the Californian Diplacus; Messrs. Veitch had 
Streptocarpus biflorus; Messrs. Standish and Noble the orange-scarlet Chinese 
Jjilium sinicum; and Mr. Over the variety of Hoya bella called P?ixtoni; Mr. 
Woolley had Dendrobium clavatum ; and Messrs. Bollisson a variety of Oncidium 
Papilo called pulchellum. 

Foremost among New or Hare Plants not in flower were the evergreen pinnated 
Chinese Berberries (trifurca and Bealii), furnished by Messrs. Standish and Noble; 
these were the admiration of everybody. Then came the beautiful variegated- 
leaved Cissus discolor, from Messrs. Rollisson; two magnificent leaves of the 
lloj^'al Water Lily, from Mr. Ivison, gardener to the Duke of Noithumberland at 
Sion ; and Fitz-Roya patagonica and ^xe-Gothsca conspicua, from Messrs. Veitcii 
of Exeter. 

Ltfcopods were contributed by Messrs. Woolley and Stuart. Among these were 
L. stoloniferum, caisium arboreum, apodum, Louisianum, cordatum, cuspidatuni, 
and denticulatum. 

Hothouse Ferns. — Of this most interesting tribe the following were shown, inter- 
mixed with Orchids, by Messrs. Woolley and Williams, viz,, Adiantum forianum, 
formosum, cuneatum, concinuum (fine), trapezifomie, and maerophyllum ; Gymuo- 
gramma sulphurea (fine), Goniopteris vivipara, Darea cicutaria (fine), and Blech- 
num hrasiliense. 

In Pelargoniums^ 12 \arieties, the Ist prize was withheld. The 2nd prize was 
awarded to Mr. E. Lawrence, for Gulielma, Alonzo, Constance, Ajax, Marianne, 
Conspicuum, Governor, Ocellatum, Star, Prince of Orange, and Rosamond. 
Dealers; 1, Mr. J, Dobson, of Woodlands Nursery, Isleworth, whose plants were 
finely flowered, and “ to the day.” They consisted of Gertrude, Magnificent, 
Painter improved, Mont Blanc, Jupiter, Ambassador, Puiqmreum, Silk-mereer, 
Diadem, Delicatissiraum, Vanguard, and Star; 2, Mr. Turner, of the Ro>al Nur- 
sery, Slough, with plants, scarcely at their best, of Constance, Rubens, Kowena, 
Alonzo, Ganymede, Magnificent, Rosamond, Gulielma, Ajax, Narcissus, Beatrice, En- 
chantress; 3, Mr. Westwood, of Acton-lane; 4, Mr. Bragg, of Slough. Six Pelar- 
goniums, in ll-inch pots: 1, Mr. Parker, of Teddington, four of whose plants were 
marvels of good cultivation. The sorts were — Thisbe, Beilha, Rosamond, Guli- 
elma. Centurion, and Star. Dealers: 1, Mr. Westwood, with Biimca, Star, Cuyp, 
Sarah, Rosamond, and Painter; 2, Mr, Turner, with Constance, Pride of the Isles, 
Narcissus, Rowena, Alonzo, and Norah. Six Fancies : 1, Mr. Robinson, of Thames 
Bank, with Queen Superb, Madame Miellez, Fairy Queen, Princess Maria Galitzin, 
Perfection, and Richard Cobden ; 2, Mr. Roser, with Statiaski, Hero of Surrey, 
Picturatum, Prospero, Magnificum, Jenny Lind. Dealers: 1, Mr. Turner, with 
Princess Maria Galitzin, Defiance, Miss Sheppard, Anais, Exquisite, and Tri- 
umphant ; 2, Mr. Westwood, with Orlando, Mrs. S. Lefevre, Reine des Fran9aise, 
Nourmajed, Mrs. Bailey, Purity; 3, Mr. Ayres, of Blackheath, with Celestial, 
Queen Superb, Itolinski, Picturatum, Conspicuum, Alboni ; 4, Mr. Gaines. The 
Five Guinea Cup for the new varieties of Fancy Pelargoniums sent out in autumn 
18.51, by Mr. W. P. Ayres, of Blackheath, was awarded to Mr. Robinson, and 
reflected credit both on the grower and the raiser; the sorts were Conspicuum, 
Caliban, Mirandum, Gipsy Queen, Advancer, and Formosissimum. Of ^edliug 
Pelargoniums, we noticed Beck’s Empress, and Turner’s Queen of May, a conspi- 
cuous and striking variety; Pasha (Dobson) is distinct, and in many respects good ; 
Optimum (Foster) was in capital condition, although the plant was by no means 
well grown. An interesting hybrid Pelargonium from Mr. E. G. Henderson 
received a Certificate; the tricolor-leaved sort from Mr. Kinghom was, as it is 
named, “ Attractive” for decorative purposes, but it could not be termed one of an 
entirely new cross. While on the subject of Seedlings, we may mention that Fuchsia 
Perfection (Banks) will be the best dark variety “ out ;” corolla deep purple, sepals 
and tube coral-red, smooth, the sepals reflexed sufficiently, and remarkable for their 
breadth. 
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Ranunculuses,-^ A. collection of 50 superb varieties was fiuiiislied by Mr. Tyso, 
of Wallingford, among nrhich were fine blooms of the following Seedlings of his 
own raising, viz., Flaminius, Minos, Exhibitor, Amasis, Dacdalion, Cathcart, 
Dilectus, Dido, and a new yellow called California; also Lightbody’s Herald, 
Thompson's Seedling, Giles* Eliza, Qomer, Lentulus, Costar's Apollo, and Char- 
lotte. 

Calceolarias were brought out better than hithertofore ; but, to maintain their 
position, more, much more, must be accomplished. The Ist prize was awarded to 
Mr. Constantine; 2nd, to Mr. Franklin; and, 3fd, to Mr. Roser. Dealers: Ist, to 
Mr. Gaines, for Cruento, Baron Eden, Eiidymion, Confidence, Christine, and 
Horatio. 

Exhibition held in tiIe Royal Botanic Society's Garden on June 9.— The 
following new or rare plants were shown by Messrs. Henderson, of Pineapple- 
place: — Gompholobium Bidwillii, a species of ^od bushy habit, having large 
yellow pea-blossom flowers; and Gastrolobium calicynum, a desirable species, with 
brownish-yellow flowers, and of a robust habit ; also Balsamia latifolia alba, a good 
stove species of neat habit, with pure white flowers ; Stylidium mucronatum, an 
interesting species, with rosy-pink flowers; and Vriezia psittacina, a desirable 
species, with vermilion and yellow bracts. Messrs. Rollisson and Sons, of 
Tooting, had Panax excelsa, a handsome evergreen shrub, with large pinnate 
foliage, and flowers produced in dense racemes, but these are more beautiful in the 
bud than when fully expanded, being of a rich vermilion colour ; also Munronia 
javanica, apparently suited for stove culture, and having pinnate leaves and white 
tubular flowers. A species of Linaria, from Portugal, was sent by Mr. Stark, of 
Edinburgh ; the flowers are of a dark purplish colour, and it is likely to prove a 
desirable species for the rock-work or border; also Barbarea vulgaris, fol. variegatis. 
Jonesia asoca, a stove shrub, with pinnate leaves and tubular orange and scarlet 
flowers, the filaments much exserted, apparently belonging to the order Sapin- 
dacsea, from Messrs. Henderson, ^hizanthus retusus alba, from Mr. Cole, 
Messrs. Henderson, of the Wellington-road Nursery, sent a species of Piperomia, 
having broad fleshy leaves, and apparently of good habit ; with this was Conradia 
verrucosa. Mr. Speed, of Edmonton, showed a good plant of Franciscea eximia, a 
fine free-growing stove species. Mr. Cole had a species of Ixora of good habit, 
having large leaves and compact heads of salmon-coloured flowers. 

Single Specimens, — The best was Hoy a Bella, an admirably -grown plant, about 
three feet through ; this was shown by Mr. Over, gardener to H. McMullen, Esq., 
Cl^ham. 

Heaths, — No fewer than nine collections of 1 2 plants were contributed, four in 
the amateurs* class and five in the other. In the first were Mr. Smith, gardener 
to W. Quilter, Esq., Norwood, 1st; Mr. May, l^ing, 2nd; Mr. Cole, 3rd; and 
Mr. Roser, gardener to J. Bradbury, Esq., Streatham, 4th. Mr, Smith’s plants 
were all large, and in fine flowering order ; the best were Perspicua nana, ventri- 
cosa, retorta major, mutabilis, and Cavendishii. Mr. May had a beautifully grown 
Cavendishii, about four feet through, the curious Halicacaba, Tricolor Leeana, 
Vestita coccinea, and V. breviflora. The principal in Mr. Cole’s group were Tri- 
color Wilsonii, three feet in diameter, Masonii, Elegans, Mutabilis, Depressa, and 
Cavendishii. In the open class, Mr. Smith’s plants were in admirable condition, 
comprising Cavendishii, about four feet in diameter ; Bergiaua, equally large and 
handsome ; Metulaeflora, exquisitely grown ; and Tricolor elegans. Messrs. Rol- 
lisson had a pretty Massonii major, also Tricolor Wilsonii florida, Prsegnans 
superba, Jubata, and Ventricosa grandiflora, all superb examples of this tribe. 
Mr. Pawley bad a beautiful Cavendishii, four feet through ; a well-grown Mas- 
sonii, two feet through; and 'Tricolor Wilsonii. Messrs. Fraser’s Cavendishii was 
finely grown, being fully four feet through, and well flowered ; with this may be 
mentioned Tricolor and Tricolor elegans as good plants. 

Hollyhock. — Begin now, and take the suckers or young plants that have grown 
round the old one carefully aWay. Plant each in a small pot, using sandy-loam, 
mixed with some peat. Sprinkle them gently, and place them in a frame where 
they can get a genial bottom heat; and &re they may remain till rooted. When 
roots Ere virible, give them a Hbei'al shift, put them in a cold frume, give plenty of 
air, and in a short time afterwards plant them in the open ground. In this manner 
they may be conflnaed as long as you can get cuttings.— /Sewca:. 
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The Vegetation of Chaores River. — And here I must stop a moment to tell, 
as well as I can, of that most wonderful and surprising scenery. It was so gorgeous, 
so overloaded and smothered with beauty in a thousand different forms, that I feel 
confident that if Dr. Johnson had compil^ and composed a cUctionary of a hundred 
volumes, all filled with words meant to represent the sublime and the beautiful, he 
could never have supplied us with a sufficiency of words, or terms expressive 
enough, to describe such a bewildering magnificence. Each tree of that dense 
forest, besides the beauty and richness of its own colossal blossoms, was decked out, 
covered, and seemingly almost smothered with a wilderness of creepei’s, climbers, 
and parasites, each with a separate beauty of its own, and bearing a blossom more 
perfect than the most priceless hothouse exotic ever seen in England, Here before 
us is an example which 1 will take for a faint illustration. It is a gigantic zapot4- 
tree, nearly two hundred feet high ; it is in full blossom. The flower is something 
like an enormous mass of floating sparlet satin, embroidered in gold and silver ; 
from its gem-like centre floats a long streamer of feathery jewels (if one may use 
the expression), which, in the case of this flower close to us, drops partly into the 
transparent water, and is almost hidden, colossal as it is, by an equally colossal 
butterfly, of the deepest and mostfky-like of all blues. We saw vast numliers of 
these lovely creatures on our journey. Close to the zapotd-tree is a majestic palm, 
growing together with a stately bamboo, rising in massive feathers to an immense 
height. Underneath luxuriate a hundred fan-palms, which much resemble their 
appropriately-given names. Over all this group of strange and lovely trees, a 
million of parasites twist and curl, joining one with the other, as with the careful 
skill and systematic arrangements of an embroiderer on gold. These festoonings 
and joinings together, and woven labyrinths of flowers, sometimes took the most 
enchanting and deceptive forms, resembling turreted castles, with oriel windows, 
crossed, and interlaced, and counterlaced in such thick clusters, that they looked in 
the distance like the richest stained glass. Remember, I have only taken an 
isolated case, a comparatively separate group, which I observed more particularly 
from its occurring in a clearing round an Indian hut, in a rank jungle, but at some 
distance from the real forest of high trees. Farther on, in this same clearing, was 
a formation of parasites which wonderfully resembled the mins of an old castle or 
palace. The remnants of two little turrets, of exquisite architecture (as it seemed), 
might be observed over the half-fallen remains of an arch, so rounded, and peaked, 
and twisted, and wound with creepers, that it seemed as though the plants them- 
selves, or the air, were their support; they had, no doubt, grown up round the 
decaying stump of a tree left standing when the other trees in the clearing were 
cut down. In some places, one group of trees would seem actually to be growing 
upon those below them : and above them, again, flourished and towered those same 
extraordinary plants I saw in Mexico (and of which I gave an illustration), only on 
a very magnified scale. Over some trees that we passed immense White Rose- 
trees (the Roses the size of Dahlias), climbing up to the very topmost bough and 
twig, poured down in a tangled torrent an enormous mantle of Roses and leaves, 
several feet thick, down into the swift river, hanging and floating on the water, 
V hich was scented and perfumed with the million of flowers thus borne on its sur- 
face. Through all this thick matting and leafy veil straggled the smothered blos- 
soms of the half-murdered tree. Perfect clouds of brilliant birds and butterflies 
hovered over our heads, sometimes darting down to skim over the water, studding 
it as with a shower of mammoth gems, or alighting in flocks on the trees, to peck 
at the fruit with which hundreds of those marvellous trees were bent and laden. 
Several times they looked so tempting that we asked the boatmen to stop and let 
us get some ; but they said we had much better not eat any fruit while the sun was 
so hot, in this unwholesome climate, and that they would get us as much as we 
chose at the next place we should stop at, for notmng. So we amused ourselves 
with doubly feasting our eyes on the incomparable beauties of that forest of fairy- 
land, instead of feasting our palates upon its delicious productions.— A Young 
Traveller's Journal of a Tour in North and South Ameidca, 

Anagallis, Wintering, &c. — It is no uncommon thing to hear of some of our 
best flower-gardeners inquiring of their friends if they have any cuttings of the 
blue Anagallis to spare, saying that by some means or other they had not been suc- 
cessful in striking it the previous autumn. Such a complaint we have often heard 
at the usual spmig season for propagating such things. Now, there is no plant 
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which increases with more readiness in tlie spiing than this Anagallis, provided 
there are any plants to propagate from ; which, however, is very unhkely, if care 
has not been taken the previous summer to provide a supply early in the season. 
It is rare that this plant will strike root and live through the winter in the ordi- 
nary way. Other things strike and live, if cuttings of it be delayed later thau 
July ; but it is better to be earlier than that. In fact, I usually preserve a few of 
the spring plants left at tiiming-out time, which I allow to stand in a great mea- 
sure pot-bound all summer; occasional stopping, and perhaps one shift, are all 
they get, and towards autumn a few short twiggy sticks are thrust into the pot, to 
act as a sort of protection to the long, crooked, unwicldly lop it usually gets, and 
which any careless handling is sure to break off at the neck. It is ti*ue they are 
not ornamental by such treatment, but whoever did see Petunia or Anagallis in auy 
other than an unsightly condition at that period? It is sufficient if by such means 
we are able to carry them through the winter; their progeny makes ample com- 
pensation for their untidy appearance. Now, in parterre gardening, a bed of blue 
AnagaUis is generally deemed indispensable, there being nothing like it as regards 
colour, habit, and general adaptation to circumstances, aud therefore cuttings of it 
in spring ai’e really so invaluable that the possessor of such a stock is sure of the 
visits of some of his friends, who, with a pinful tale, narrate their loss of this 
favourite. I would therefore impress on all such to save a plant or two at bedding- 
out time, aud to take care during summer that they are not neglected ; or, if their 
stock be exhausted, in filling up their beds. A few cuttings may be put in about 
June, which strike and grow pretty well at that time; but do not by any means 
delay the process later, unless you are better provided than usual with the means 
of striking and keeping this plant. 1 need hardly add that, when matured, it lives 
the winter quite as well as Verbenas, will endure more damp than Scarlet Gem- 
niums, but not so much as Calceolarias, Penstemons, and Gaillardias. — Fhrisla. 

The Signs of Fair Weather. — When the sun is fair and bright at its rising in 
the morning, and is blushing without spots or black clouds near him when he sets 
at night, it is a sign of fair weather. When the moon is three or four days old, 
and Ims her horns sharp aud pointed very bright, it is a sign of fair weather till she 
comes to the full, if not the whole month. If the moon has a bright shining circle 
about her when she is at the full, it promises fair weather for many days. When 
the stars shine clear and bright, and seem to dart out pointed rays, it is a sign of 
fair weather. Also, when clouds sink low, as into ^ alleys at south-east or south- 
west, It is a sign of fair weather. If the tops of hills be clear, it is a sign of fair 
weather. If there are to the north-west white scattering clouds, like fleeces of 
wool, it is a sign of fair weather. When white clouds or mists hang just over 
rivers, and dispense no further, it is a sign of fair w’eather. When a rainbow 
appears after a shower, and the blue-yellow part of it be \ery blight, and the 
highest colours, they are tokens of fair weather. When bees fly far from their 
hives, aud come lioine late, it is a sign of fair weather. When there are great 
swarms of gnats^ it presages fair weather. Glow-worms shining by night is a sign 
of fair weather. When larks rise very high, aud continue singing a long time, it 
is a sign of fair weather. When kites fly aloft, it bespeaks fair dry weather : Lord 
Ilacon gives this reason for it, because the kite mounts most into the air of that 
temper wherein he delights; for this aspiring bird does not so much affect the 
grossness of the air as the cold and freshness of it, for being a bird of pre} , and 
therefore hot, he delights in the fresh air. W^hen lapwings or plovers fly high and 
then low, and make continual ciies, it bespeaks warm weather. When swallows 
fly high, it is a sign of fair weather. Wlien owls hoot much, it is a sign of fair 
weather; and though owls do always hoot much both in wet and dry weather, yet 
there is this difference, tliat their hooting is more clamorous iu wet weather, but 
more easy and sedate in fair weather. 

Ants. — Having been much troubled with ants in my plant-houses, I have tried 
nearly everything recommended in your pages, but without success. Spirits of 
juniper and turpentine only drive them away while the scent remains, but I find a 
mixture of levigated mercuiy and treacle will destroy them; I put the treacle on 
small plates, with a veiy small portion of the mercury, which soon attracts them. 
— Gardeners' Chronicle. 
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The tiny heatli-flovvera novr be^in to blow ; 

The rusKset moor a^^snmes a richer glow ; 

The powdery belK, that glance in purple bloom, 

Fling from their scented cups a sweet perfume j 
Wiiiie from their cells, still moist \ufh morning dew, 

Tlie wandering wild bee sips the honied glue : 

Jn wider circle wake* the liquid hum. 

And far remote tlie mingled murmurs come.” 

In this delightful garden, 

This paradise of flowers, 

The g.i} delight of man, 

The treasure of the earth, 

The wonder of the uorld, the vork of God, 

By the soft music of the rills and birds 
Let us sit down in joy.” 

“ Observe the rising Lily’s snowy grace, 

Observe the various vegetable race ; 

They neither toil nor spin, but ceaseless grow. 

Yet see how warm they blush ! how bright they glow ! 

What regal vestments can with them compare ! 

What king so shining, or what queen so fair !” 

1. JASMINUM NUDIFLORUM. 

The elegant Jessamine is an universal favourite. The name is derived 
from the Greek, and signifies “an agreeable odour.” 

Jessamine is one of the shrubs of which Milton forms the bower of 
Adam and Eve in Paradise : 

“ Thus talking hand in hand alone they pass’d 
On to their blissful bower : it was a place 
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Chosen by the sovereign Planter, when he framed 
All things to man’s delightful use ; the roof 
Of thickest covert was interwoven shade, . 

Laurel and Myrtle, and what higher grew 
Of firm and fragrant leaf: on either side 
Acanthus, and each odorous bushy shrub, 

Fenced up the verdant wall, each beauteous flower. 

Iris all hues, Roses and Jessamine, 

Rear’d high their flourish’d heads between, and wrought 
Mosaic ; underfoot the Violet, 

Crocus and Hyacinth, with rich inlay 

Broider’d the ground, more coloured than with stone 

Of costliest emblem.” 

The poet Cowper speaks of the common white in the following 
passage : — 

Tlie Jasmine throwing wide her elegant sweets, 

The deep dark green of whose unrivall’d leaf 
Makes more conspicuous, and illumines more, 

The bright profusion of her scatter’d stars.” 

“ Who that hath reason and his smell, 

Would not ’mong Roses and Jasmine dwell !” 

Come gentle air ! and while the thickets bloom. 

Convey the Jasmin's breath divine, 

Convey the woodbine’s rich perfume. 

Nor spare the sweet-leaved eglantine.” 

The Jessamine, with which the queen of flowers, 

To charm her lord, adorns his favourite bowers ; 

Which brides by tlie plain hand of Neatness drest, 

Unenvied rival ! wear upon their breast ; 

Sweet as the incense of the morn.” 

The Jessamine is more fragrant by night than by day : 

‘‘ ’Tvvas midnight — through the lattice, wreathed 
With woodbine, many a perfume breathed 
From plants that %vakc when others sleep ; 

From timid Jasmine buds — that keep 
Their odour to themselves all day, 

But, when the sun-light dies away. 

Let the delicious secret out 
To every breeze that roams about.” 

There is an elegant gallantry in the following lines, from the Spanish 
of Don Luis de Gongora : — 

From my summer alcove, which the stars this morn 
With lucid pearls o’erspread, 

I have gathered these Jessamines thus to adorn 
With a wreath thy graceful head. 

From thy bosom and mouth they, as flowers, ere death. 

Ask a purer wdiite, and a sweeter breath. 
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Tlieir blossopis, a host of bees^ alarmed^ 

Watch’d o’er on jealous wing ; 

Hoarse trumpeters seemed they all, and armed, 

Each bee with a diamond sting : 

I tore them away, but each flower I tore 
Has cost me a wound which smarteth sore. 

Now, as I these Jessamine flowers entwine, 

A gift for thy fragrant hair, 

I must have from those honey-sweet lips of thine 
A kiss for each sting I bear : 

It is just that the blooms I bring thee home 
Be repaid by sweets from the most lovely one.” 

The Hindoos, who use fragrant flowers in their sacrifices, particu- 
larly value the Jessamine for this purpose. 

Jessamine abounds in the gat dens of the Italians. In the East it is 
cultivated for the stems too, of which are made. Dallaway says, 
speaking of the Turks : — In ins pipe an opulent man is extremely 
sumptuous ; the head must be of pale amber, the stick of jasmine-wood 
with the bark preserved, and the bowl of a delicate red clay, highly 
ornamenteil. According to the dignity of the smoker is the length of 
his pipe, often six or se\ ci' feet, and it is carried by two of his servants 
from place to place, with much ceremony ; also the bowl is supported 
by wheels as an aid to supreme indolence. In the summer, for greater 
coolness, the stem of the pipe is covered with cotton or muslin, and 
moistened with water. This sovreign recreation is not confined to the 
men ; the ladies, especially those advanced in life, partake of it largely ; 
and, as a delicacy, they mix the tobacco with frankincense, musk, or 
aloes- wood.” 

The Jasmine we now figure is one of the many valuable and interest- 
ing discoveries of Mr, Fortune on his first visit to China, where he 
found it growing in many of the gardens and nurseries, particularly 
about Shanghae, Loo-cliou, and Nanking. Plants were sent to the 
Horticultural Society’s garden at Chiswick, where it was treated as a 
greenhouse plant. Mr. Fortune wrote as follows: — “It appears to be a 
greenhouse plant, and grows very freely in rough sandy peat. During 
summer an ample supply of water should be given to its roots, and it 
must be syringed overhead once or twice a-day. It is a profuse winter 
blooming plant, continuing for a long time. It is a very ornamental 
dwarf shrub, and I have no doubt of its being perfectly hardy in Eng- 
land. It is deciduous ; the leaves falling off in its native country early 
in autumn, and leaving a number of large prominent flower buds, which 
expand early in spring, often when the snow is upon the ground, and 
appear like primroses." 

It proves quite hardy in England, and blooms from to>vards the end 
of November up to March, or later, according to the aspect, or other 
circumstances, in which it is grown. It blooms the earliest when 
trained against a w^all, or trellis. It forms a nice shrub too in the 
open ground, and by cutting in the shoots it becomes quite bushy, and 
when in profuse bloom is very ornamental. It is a cheerful companion 

r2 
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when seen from the dwelling-house, at that period of the year, being a 
pretty contrast later on for the Mezereum, <&l3. It grows and blooms 
very freely in pots, and is highly ornamental during the entire of winter 
and spring for the gi*eeiihouse, sitting-room, entrance-hall, <fec. A pro- 
longed period of blooming is easily provided for by having plants kept 
on the north side of a wall, &c., and front thence successively taken 
in-doors. 

The plant merits a place in every greenhouse, sitting-room, garden 
or shrubbery, from the palace to the humblest cottage. 

2. SWAINSONA OSBORNIL 

It is a half-shrubby, hardy herbaceous plant, a native of the Darling 
Downs in Australia, where it was discovered growing by the side of 
water. We saw it in beautiful bloom in the nursery of Messrs. Osborne 
and Sons, of Fulham. Tlie plant is very neat, dwarfish, and blooms in 
profusion. Its pretty pea-shaped flowers are very liandsome, and render 
it deserving a place in every flower-garden. It is a valuable acquisition 
to the charming tribe of hardy herbaceous border plants. We are glad 
to be enabled to state, that hardy herbaceous plants for the flower- 
garden are now much sought after, more e'specially the showy bloomers. 
Their cultivation stands recommended to all lovers of flowers, by a vast 
variety of form, colours, &c,, the ease with which they are cultivated 
and a collection kept up ; also they may be procured at a very cheap 
rate. As quantities of them are usually kept in pots by the general 
nurserymen and florists, a garden may be fitted up at any season of the 
year, and a very trifling cost is only required in their subsequent 
management. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Achillea compacta. — A hardy herbaceous perennial, two to three 
feet high. The flowers are produced in large compact heads, in pro- 
fusion, of a bright golden yellow. Very pretty. When grown in 
contrast with the Aciiillea rosea, it has a pretty effect. They bloom 
throughout summer. 

Aotus Drummondii. — A very neat greenhouse-shrub from the 
Swan River, seeds of which have been obtained by Messrs. Henderson’s, 
of the Pine Apple Nursery. All the Aotuses are pretty pea-like 
flowering plants, the blossoms borne in profusion, but of very small 
size. The present species forms a spreading stiff-branched slirub, with 
small heath-like foliage. The flowers are borne in profusion, clothing 
the ends of young branches for several inches long. Each blossom is 
a third of an inch across, of a bright yellow, with a red eye. It meiits 
a place in every greenhouse. (Figured in Magazine of Botany.) 

Berbebis Wallichiana. (Hynonym B. atro-virens.) — Dr. Wallich 
discovered this species in Nepal, subsequently Mr. Lobb sent it to 
Messrs. Yeitch’s, and about the same time Dr. Hooker discovered it on 
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the Eagtern Himalaya, and sent it to the Royal Gardens of Kew. It is 
likely to prove quire hardy. It is an upright shrub, which in its own 
country grows from six to ten feet high. Plants, however, even ten 
inches high will bloom very freely. Tiie flowers are of a pale yellow 
colour. The leaves are lance-shaped, two to three inches long, spiny. 
A neat shrub. (Figured in Bot. Mag.) 

C-^LOGiTNE ooHRACEA. — An ofchid from North-eastern India, which 
was introduced into England by T. Brocklehurst, Esq , of the Fence, 
near Macclesfield. Each flower is two inches across, white, blotched 
with ochre-yellow, and very fragrant. (Figured in Bot. Mag.y 
4601.) 

Csit ASUS iLiciFOLiA. — Evergreen Holly-Cherry. A handsome 
green bush, or small tree, quite hardy. The leaves are waved and 
spiny as the Holly, and has white flowers similar to the Bird Cherry, 
produced in spikes. It has fruit resembling a small cherry. It deserves 
a place in every shrubbery. 

Cestrum Warczewiczii. « — A greenhouse shrub from Central 
America. Many of our readers know the C. auraiitiacum, which bears 
its numerous large panicled heads of orange-coloured tube-formed 
flowers ; this new species is very similar, but its blossoms are of a rich 
deep yellow. Both spe^^ie.^ are very ornainenlal, and merit a place in 
every greenhouse. 

Ceanotiius verrucosus. — Mr. Ilartweg sent seeds of this 'pretty 
hardy evergreen shrub from California, to the Horticultural Society. 
The plants in the Royal Gardens of Kew have stood uninjured in the 
open air in the Arboretum during the last two winters. The plant in 
the open air is four feet high, much branched, The leaves are oval, 
nearly an inch long, dark green. The flowers are borne in corymbous 
heads at the ends of the shoots, of a pale purple-blue. A very pretty 
shrub, wliich is well worth possessing. (Figured in Bot. Mag.., 4660.) 

CiSTUS ALBICANS. — This is an upright-growing evergreen shrub, 
bushy, a yard to four feet high, blooming most profusely. Each 
blossom is three indies across, white, with sulphur centre. 

CiSTUS MACULATUS. — The leaves are neat, small, an upright-growing 
branching shrub. Tlie flowers are of a rich golden yellow. Each 
petal has at its bottom a dark velvet spot. The five spots on the 
bri‘>ht yellow ground has a very pretty eftect. Each blossom is an 
inch and a half across. It meiits a place in every shrub border. 

CiSTUS TAUHICU8. — A bushy shrub, bearing a profusion of lilac- 
purple flowers, each blossom being two inches and a half across. Very 
pretty. 

CiSTUS VENUSTUS. — A very bushy spreading shrub, with deep green, 
medium-sized foliage. It is a profuse bloomer. Each flower is nearly 
four inches across, pure wliite, and at the bottom part of each petal 
there is a large spot of bright red. It is very neat, and deserves to be 
in every shrubbery. 

CiSTUS FORMOSUS. — ^An upright-growing shrub, two feet high, with 
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small foliage. Each blossom is two inches across, yellow, with five 
dark spots. Very neat and pretty. 

OisTUS viLLOSUS. — A spreading bush, with sage-like foliage. The 
flowers are of a rosy-lilac colour, each three inches across. Very 
pretty. 

We scarcely need add, that the old Gum Cistus is a fit companion 
for all the above ; no shrubbery ought to be without it. There is a 
large clump of Cistus in the pleasure ground at Kew, which has been 
for some time in beautiful bloom, and likely to continue for a length of 
time. 

CrNOGLOssuM MONTANUM. — hardy herbaceous perennial, bloom- 
ing very freely. The flowers are produced in long racemes, of a 
bright blue. It ought to be in every flower-garden. 

Denorobium Farmeri. — A delicate and lovely orchid, sent by 
Dr. McClelland from the Calcutta Botanic Garden to W. G. Farmer, 
Esq., of Nonsuch Park, Surrey. The flowers are produced in pen- 
dulous racemes from twelve to eighteen together, ^^ch blossom is an 
inch and a-half across. Sepals and petals of a pale straw colour, tinged 
with rose. Lip pale straw colour, with the whole disc orange-yellow. 
A beautiful species. (Figured in Bot. Mag,^ 4659.) 

Dracocephalum peregrinum. — A hardy herbaceous perennial, 
one foot high, blooming profusely. The flowers are of a pretty lilac- 
purple, well deserving a place in every flower-garden. 

Gentiana gelid a. — A hardy herbaceous plant of much beauty. 
The plants grow from a foot to half a yard high. The flowers are 
borne in heads of ten to twelve blossoms in each, and of a rich blue. 
Each flower is of similar shape to the well-known Spring-Gentian, 
blue, an inch and a half long, erect. It is a profuse bloomer, and 
ought to be in every flower-garden. It blooms nearly all the summer. 

Gloxinia Victoria-Regia. — The flower is of medium size, stout, 
and fine formed. The ground is white, with a blue inside. It is 
exceedingly handsome. 

G. Josephine de Beauharnois. — White, with a stripe of sulphur, 
edged with lilac at the inside. Very pretty. 

G. General Franklin. — The flower is of good substance and neat 
form, white, having in the inside a stripe of sulphur, edged with 
lavender. Very pretty, 

G. Grand Duchess Helena. — ^White, with a sulphur stripe inside, 
edged with red. Medium-sized. Very pretty. 

G. argyrostigma splendens. — The leaves are large and have 
white veins, very pretty. Each blossom is two inches long and as 
broad at the mouth, of a blue-purple, with a white stripe at the inside. 
A very ’singular variety. 

IxOMA cocciJ!EA suPERBA.— The flowefs are of a deeper colour 
ikn flw oU cOCciMa, of Wosgoms as lar^. The petals, 

iKiwever, are 
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being almost round, having a much superior appearance to the narrmo 
petals of coccinea. All exhibitors of stove plants should have this 
variety, as well as the true Javanica. 

Loasa bicolor. — An annual from Central America, which was 
i^ently introduced to Germany. It is a branching bushy plant, about 
half a yard high. The flowers are white, with a scarlet stripe, borne 
in terminal racemes. 

Lonicera fraorantissima.— Mr. Fortune sent this Honeysuckle 
from China to the garden of the Horticultural Society. It is a suh- 
evergreen hardy shrub, bearing small white flowers. Each blossom 
has a short tube, and the expanded mouth is nearly an inch across. 
A plant trained against a wall in the garden of the Marquis of Salisbury, 
at Hatfield, has bloomed this season. It commenced flowerin||^ in 
January. The blossoms are exceedingly fragrant, combining the rich- 
ness of the perfume of orange blossom with the delicious sweetness of 
the Honeysuckle. 

Oncidium cucullatum.— An orchid from Central America, in 
Mr. Brocklehurst’s collection. The flowers are produced in a 
raceme of from six to eight inches long. Each blossom is an inch 
across. Upper petal and sepals of a chocolate-red, with a stripe of 
greenish-yellow along the centre. Lip large, two-lobed, violet, spotted 
with purple. Very curious and beautiful. (Figured in Paxton^s 
Flower Garden^ 87.) 

Passiflora alba. — A stove species from Brazil. The flowers are 
pure white at the upper side, and green underneath. Each blossom is 
about three inches across. It will produce a pleasing contrast when 
grown along with the high coloured ones. It fruits very freely, 

Pentstemon niBsuTUM, — Grows about fifteen inches high, bushy. 
The tube of the flower is two inches long, lilac at the lower part and 
white above, quite hardy. 

Phlox Drummondii Mayii. — It is a bushy plant, blooming pro- 
fusely. The flowers have a pure white ground. Each petal has a 
very broad feathery-edged stripe,^ of light purple, which is margined 
with W’hite. It is a veiy beautiful flowering variety, which blooms for 
a great part of the year. It has been termed the ever-bloomiiig.” 
It does well either in pots in the greenhouse, or in the open bed. 

Bhobodenbron lepibotum. The scaly. — This is one of the 
seedlings raised at the Royal Gardens of Kew, from seed which 
Dr. Hooker sent there from Sikkim-Himalaya, named i?. eleagnoides, 
and as such is figured in the splendid work on the Rhododendrons with 
dark purple flowers, and also with deep yellow flowers, looking like 
those of a Helianthemum. The present plant bloomed in the green- 
house. The leaves are about an inch long. Flowers of a dingy- 
purple, with a yellowish short tube. Each flower about an inch across 
when fully expanded. (Figured in Bot. Mag,, 4657.) 

Tjbtbsacanthus BUTZLANa, (Acanthads.) It is a stove shrub 
introduced to the Continental Galena from Central America, by Mr. 
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Linden. The leaves are five inches long by two broad. The flowers 
are produced in drooping racemes, about twenty on each ; they are 
tube-shaped, two inches long, of a brilliant crimson, much like the 
scarlet trumpet honeysuckle blossoms. It is a valuable acquisition, 
and appears likely to make a fine exhibition plant. 


HARDY ANNUALS FOR ORNAMENTING THE GREEN- 
HOUSE EARLY IN SPRING. 

BY ALPHA. 

During tfle last three years I have had my greenhouse beautifully 
ornamented, amongst other things, with the fine blue Nemophila 
inilgnis, and tlie lilac and crintson spotted Schizanthus pinnatus, and 
S. pinnatus humilis. Only liaving in the blues, Hyacinths, and not a 
lilac, at such early season, I was led to fry these two pretty blooming 
plants, and they prove a most valuable acquisition, the plants producing 
a niass of beauty. My mode of management was as follows : — 

I sow the seeds the firet week in August in sixty-sized pots, in a 
compost of rich loam and sandy peat, equal parts, and one-four tli of 
the pot is filled with drainage. The seeds being so\\n, the pots are 
placed either under a hand-glass, or in a spare seed cucumber frame, 
shading from sun till tlie plants are up, and as soon as up the glasses 
are taken off, and the plants have the benefit of the open air. But a 
few seeds are sown in eacli pot, and when the plants are up, all are 
taken away except three. Therefore the Nemophila renders itself a 
twofold acquisition, in its colour and its easy culture. I sow the seed 
of it and the Schizanthus at tlie same lime as the Mignionettc, viz. the 
beginning of August, under hand-glasses, removing the glasses as soon 
as the plants are above the surface. When the plants are a good size, 
I pot them into 60’s, one in a pot, if strong, but sometimes three ; and 
I give them a good watering over head, and place them in any sheltered 
situation, but fully e\po‘^ed to the sun. About the middle of October, 
1 take the strongest, and jepot them in 48’s, and tie up the branches to 
fi\e or more sticks in each pot ; I then place them in a cold pit, giving 
them all the air that is possible. About the beginning of December 
some will require to be shifted into 32’s, to be in flower in February, 
and the others I shift in succession in 24’s. When 1 shift them into 
tlie pots I intend them to flower in, I stick in four willows at regular 
distances round the pot, and, bending the two opjKjsite, I bring them 
together at the top in the form of a balloon ; tljose in 32-pots about two 
feet and a half above the pot, and those in 24*s three feet. I then put 
hoops of strong wire round the willows, the first six inches above the 
pit, the other eighteen inches above it, securing them firm to the wil- 
lows. I then tie fine threads of matting at regular distances between 
the two hoops, to train the shoots to which, when they reach the top, T 
allow them to hang down on the other side. Tlie reason why I train 
them in the manner described is this : — if trained on straight sticks, as 
soon as they get to the top they break down, not being able to support 
tkeno^Wea, and thus leave all the top part witiieut any flowers. 
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Another way, is not to tie them up at all, but let them hang Uown all 
over the pot. In doing them this way I keep them on shelves, to 
prevent their damping off. In placing them in the greenhouse, the pot 
should be placed above the height of the visitor, it being unsightly, not 
having many flowers near the roots. Also stakes can be driven into 
the border of the conservatory, and pots placed on the top, the shoots 
hanging down and covering the stake. The plant has in this manner 
a fine effect ; in a word, it has only to be seen to be admired. 

Last August I sowed seeds of Bracliycoma iberidifolia, and have had 
fine pots of them in bloom, both blue, purple and white, since the 
middle of April, and they are likely to continue all the summer. Their 
pretty daisy-shaped flowers have a charming appearance. I also sowed 
seeds of Leptosiphon androsaceus, and have had the plants in bloom 
from March up to the present, the profusion of their lovely rosy-lilac 
flowers are very ornamental. The young plants were treated in potting 
and situation as the Nemophila and Schizanthus. They require but 
little labour, and amply repay for any. 


THE PASSIFLORA EDULIS. 

BY .1. B., BOYAL GABDKNS, KBW. 

A FI^"E plant is grown in the stove in these gardens which, in its 
blooming and fruiting state, is the admiration of all beholders. It is 
well deserving of more general cultivation, were it only for its neat- 
formed, large, pendulous flowers. The varied colours of red, white, 
green, and black, in each blossom, render ii peculiarly beautiful, aiul 
entitle it to a place in every hot-house, vinery, &c. The plant Jiere 
is trained leiii^thways across the house to a trellis fixed near the glass 
roof, and I have noticed, both in the Koyal Gardens and elsewhere, 
that the plant blooms and fruits better so trained than when allowed to 
proceed upwards along the rafters only. When fruit is required, the 
blossoms must not be sprinkled over with w’^ater, and each must be 
carefully impregnated to secure a crop. After the blossoms drop off, 
the plant may be duly syringed, which promotes the growth of the 
fruit. For persons that have the convenience, a pine stove is an agree- 
able situation ; plants grown in pots, and plunged in the bark pit, and 
trained to the wire trellis near the glass, is deemed a congenial aspect. 

The plant seems to require straiiening for pot room, in order to 
throw it into a prolific bearing state, adding to that a copious supply of 
water in the growing season (avoiding the flowers, as above stated), 
which should commence about March, in order to get the fruit ready 
in good time. The plant succeeds well in a light, rich, loamy soil. 

It is easily propagated, either by seed or cuttings, the latter being 
preferable, in order to bring it sooner into a bearing state ; two years 
old plants being calculated to bear profusely. The fruit, when ripe, is 
about the size of a hen’s egg. The colour is of a dark brownish purple. 
The shell is thick, hard, and useless. The inside resembles the jelly of 
a gooseberry, eKceptiiig the colour being yellow, and the seeds much 
larger. The flavour seems to have a three-fold property combined, and 
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is admirably adapted to the palate of persons in general. It well merits 
a place wherever practicable. 


PROPAGATING BOUVARDIAS BY CUTTINGS OF THE 

ROOTS. 

BY A FLOWER GARDENER. 

I SCARCELY need to remark that this genus of flowering plants is one 
of the most lovely. Their beautiful trumpet-shaped flowers, borne in 
pendulous heads, of rich red, crimson, scarlet, and yellow colours, are 
higlily ornamentel. Whether they are grown in beds, in masses, or as 
single specimens, either in-doors in pots, or grown in the open ground 
in the flower-garden, they are alike beautiful. I now have plants 
which have been duly formed during the last three years, from three to 
four feet high, regularly branching from the pot to the summit, and the 
branches loaded with the heads of bloom. All the tribe merit a place 
in every greenhouse, sitting-room, or flower-garden. I grow them in 
equal parts of rich loam, sandy peat, and leaf-mould, having a good 
drainage. The plants require little care, and amply repay for any atten- 
tion. I propagate them both from half-ripened young shoots, inserted 
in sand, or, which is far easier, by the following method : — I fill some 
large fruiting pine-pots with good fresh mellow loam, well blended 
with either thoroughly-rotten dung or vegetable mould. I plant my 
roots all over the pot, beginning in a circle round the outside, opening 
the soil and planting them with my finger, and continue filling up one 
circle within another, till I finish in the centre of the pot, or pots, 
leaving no more of the roots visible above the surface than just the top. 
I then water, and place them in a hot-house, at from 60® to 70® of 
heat by night. As soon as the shoots get to between four and five 
inches high, I transfer the plants singly into pots of a small size, and 
by degrees harden them after they hav^ got established. When they 
have made some progress, I plant them out into a bed four feet wide, 
eight inches between the rows, and four inches in the row ; where, if 
the soil be good, many will soon be in flower. I pot them again before 
frost, and treat as done to older plants. 


TREATMENT OF THE GUERNSEY LILY. 

BY AN OLD PRACTITIONEB. 

This delightful flowering Amaryllis is not usually grown in England 
in that state of vigour and perfection of which it is capable. I have 
seen them more than double the size of those which are seen in Covent 
Garden, or either at the Royal Gardens of Kew or the other public 
gardens in or about London. The following method of treatment I 
have proved to be signally successful with it. 

In tips country we usually receive the bulbs from Guernsey in July or 
August ; therefore, against the time of their arrival let a compost be pre- 
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pared for their reception, consisting of good light loam, rotten leaf-mould, 
and well-rotted old manure, in equal parts, having a liberal sprinkling 
of white sand. This compost should be formed, and the whole turned 
over at intervals and well mixed, for at least a year before it is wanted. 
Strong earth should be avoided, for Guernsey is a sandy soil, or 
inclinable thereto, where they grow and flourish in perfection ; this in 
some respect has taught us their true culture, and experience demon- 
strates the practice to be right. The bulbs being arrived, and the 
compost prepared, let a sufficient number of pots of the size of those 
common for Auriculas be in readiness, according to the number of the 
bulbs ; fill the pots with the compost, and plant a single bulb in each 
pot. These pots are designed to form a bed, and having marked out a 
place, set them in rows of what breadth you please, so that they can 
conveniently be managed ; let the pots be joined close to each other, 
and fill the cavities between with any common mould ; then hoop the 
beds, for the conveniency of covering them when too great a quantity 
of rain falls ; for by t})us plunging the pots, the roots will be kept so 
cool and moist as to require little or no watering, which is very 
injurious to these plants. In September and October the flower-buds 
will show themselves, though not every one; for this reason they 
should be planted in pots, that the flowering sorts may be collected and 
placed together, to form a general blow ; for this purpose let a shed be 
prepared for their reception (an Auricula stage will be very suitable) ; 
such shed or stage should be in an open exposure, and guarded from 
violent winds, but where they can have the benefit of sun and air. 
Gentle watering should now be frequently given, and the shed should 
be uncovered in fine weather, and constantly covered in wet, other- 
wise the beauty of the flowers would be much diminished. In hot 
weather, also, they should be screened from the heat of the sun, for 
this will hasten their decay. With these precautions, the flowers will 
exhibit their beauties for a long time. Although I recommend the 
plants to be placed as described, I beg to observe, they may be placed 
in the greenhouse or sitting-room, doing it just when they are about to 
expand their flowers, as they have been previously grown slowly, and 
in proportion have become vigorous, the blossoms will be of the proper 
size, but the period of flowering will be shorter. The beauty of superb 
specimens amply repays for any attention given. 


ON PROPAGATING ERICAS FROM CUTTINGS. 

BX MR. JAMES SMITH, PROPAGATOR IN BELVIDERE NURSERY, PARIS. 

Not having observed any particular instructions on this subject in 
your Magazine, and as we annually increase our stock of Ericas, ten 
thousand at least, I therefore forward you tlie mode of operation we 

^ The general season of putting off cuttings is from the middle of 
April <o July, as the young shoots are then properly ripened for the 
purpose. I must observe, however, that whenever the young wood is 
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becoiRe somewhat firm, it is in a proper state to strike root| and may 
be put in the catting pot. 

By a series of practical experiments, it has been found that the old 
wood of Ericas, as well as many other plants, is by no means calcu- 
lated to pro4uce roots ; and having proved that the young wood suc- 
ceeded best as cuttings, the only thing to be looked for was a warm, 
open, yet partially retentive medium best calculated for them to strike 
root ip, and sand is found to be the best. A good deal depends, in my 
opinion, on the choice of sand for this purpose; many prefer the whitest 
and finest they can procure ; at all events pit-sand is the most proper ; 
but, from recent observations, 1 am inclined to think that its goodness 
does not depend so much on the colour as the texture, a lively vege- 
tating sand being, in my opinion, preferable to that of a dead, fine, 
binding nature, be it ever so white; but it should be a pure sand, 
untainted with any mixture whatever. The manner of using it is to 
have the pot well drained as usual for cuttings, and then filled with 
sandy peat within an incii of the rim, which must be pressed pretty 
tight so as not to sink much afterwards ; let the remainder be filled 
wdth the sand and well levelled at the top, being also pressed tight ; 
the whole should then get a good watering to settle it before the cuttings 
are inserted. J^ow we proceed to makp the necessary quantity of 
cuttings to fill it, and the sand will be soaked sutficiently, and fit to 
receive them by the time tliey are ready. Strong, luxuriant, or lead- 
ing slwols are not chosen, as from their redundancy of sap they are 
exceedingly liable to damp ; the ends of the lateral or side shoots are, 
by experience, proved to answer infinitely better when selected with 
judgment, so as care is taken to reject any that have in the least degree 
attained a hard w'oodiness of substance, or that cut wiry and tough. 
They need not exceed an inch in length, two-thirds of which is to be 
divested of its leaves, and finished by a clean horizontal cut at the 
bottom ; but in taking the leaves ofi^ it is necessary to be careful not 
to injure the bark of tjie cuttings by paring them too close, but rather 
to leave a part of the footstalk attached to it. When a sufficiept 
number is ready, we have tliem immediately inserted in the sand with 
a small neat dibber, something about the size and shape of a goose 
quill ; they are pretty well tightened in the sand, and should have a 
moderate sprinkle of water to settle it about their stems. A proper 
glass being previously chosen, wdieii they have stood about half an hour 
to drain and settle, it is set on, pressing it gently on the surface so as to 
make it perfectly loose. When this business is performed in hot weather, 
the pots are plunged in some cool shady situation, where they can be 
conveniently shaded wlien requisite ; an exhausted liotbed, with a frame 
and good lights on it, answers very well ; or otherwise the north side of 
apy ipw w^l or hedge where they are a little sheltered from the noon- 
day sup, and have the benefit of it morning and evening ; in either place 
the pots are plunged up to the rim in old tan or saw-dust, and in the 
latter they also require to be covered with large cap-giasses over the 
small opes. When potted and watered they are set in small box 
frames pn the kifbs^ or ether cmivenient places in the pit fpr a few 
days, apd /fbaded until tiiey have established themselves in the fresh 
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mould ; as soon at they have taken to grow freely, they are removed 
to the greenhouse, but not exposed to the open air entirely dt fitst, as 
it might do them a material injury ; on account of whicli the lights 
over them are kept closer than usual for a few days. 


MISCELLANEOUS SECTION. 

Boronias. — All the species are neat growing shrubby plants, and 
when in bloom are very pretty. Tliey merit a place in every green- 
house. The pots in which they grow, should always be kept rlmn at 
the outside ; if the pores be closed up by a green coating, &c., the 
plants will be sickly in proportion, and ere long will perish. The 
drainage should be one-fourth tlie depth of the pot, it must consist of 
a broken pot, over which a layer of chopped moss must be placed to 
prevent the compost choking up the potsherds, so as to prevent the 
water properly passing away. The compost must corisi>t of good turfy 
sandy peat, which lias been obtained from its original moor for several 
months, and been kept in a situation where it has freedom of air and 
rain, one-half, which must be well chopped up, and retain its openness, 
the pieces being left as large as marrow peas up to common marbles. 
The other half must consist of bits of charcoal and well decomposec 
(t^^ 0 year old) cow-dung, pot, and M^ell decomposed leaf mould, in 
equal parts. These being well mixed, form a compost in which the 
Boronias grow most admirably. Plants sometimes perish suddenly^ 
tills will be occasioned by either a wa7it of water, or when grown in a 
close soil that retains the w^ater, thus the soil becomes sour, and inju- 
rious to the plant. To form the plants bushy, pinch off the heads of the 
shoots to cause the protection of laterals. A free admission of air is 
essential to its well doing. — (A London Exhibitor of Greenhouse 
Plants,') 

Drying Specimens. — Noticing that one of your correspondents 
requests additional infomiatioii on this process, I beg to state, he may 
take most of the plant specimens out of the paper they have been dried 
in for three days, but the delicate ones after being in twenty-four hours ; 
lie must then place them in dry paper, having a couple of quires under 
and 07 ie sheet over, then proceed to iron them wdth a common smoothing 
iron, moderately hot, by this process he will find the colours preservet! 
in a much superior degree than by the method which has long been in 
common use. I have a large collection, made in Italy and the south of 
France, mostly dried in this manner, and many dried thus in 1835, are 
sdll perfect in their colours; even the common Broom (Cytisus 
scojiarius), which usually turns black (both blossom and leaf), and the 
flower of the blue Campanula, which becomes white, perfectly retain 
their colour when dried in this manner. Care is required to have the 
iron sometimes less hot, and somtimes more so, according to the different 
sorts of plants to be acted on ; but this must be learned by experience. 
This process of drying prevents the necessity of dipping plants, such as 
Heaths, which have a tendency to cast their leaves in the drying, into 
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sciildiog water, or any other mixture, as the hot iron effectually detroys 
the vit^ity at once. It has been found useful to lay silver paper, 
dipped in a strong solution of alum, on the specimens. — Clericus, 
Middlesex* 

Professob Forbes’s Lecture, June 3. — On this occasion Professor 
Forbes entered into an investigation of the general features of tlie plants 
considered as constituting a genus* He observed, that if we go into 
the fields and collect a number of plants, they would be found to agree 
in certain minute and general features, and a certain number would 
constitute what botanists term a genus ; which was simply an assem- 
blage of species, but each having a certain peculiar collective character 
of its own. He remarked that the term species had been explained by 
him more particularly, at a previous lecture, as being the assemblage of 
descendants of an individual plant, the seed of which would not produce 
individuals of another species, or presenting different specific characters. 
The scientific name of each species indicates the genus as well. Thus 
in the case of ‘‘ Erica Cavendishii,” Erica forms the generic name, and 
Cavendishii the specific name. The substantive (Erica) is used to 
designate the genus, and the adjective (Cavendishii) to express the 
species. In this case the specific name is not given merely in honour 
of a distinguished patron of botany, but for convenience in arrange- 
ment. It was next observed that different botanists gave different 
names to the same plants in published descriptions. Thus it was not 
unusual to meet with instances of one botanist giving a name to a plant 
that had already been described by some other botanist under a diflerent 
name. The usual course, however, was to adopt the name that had 
been first given. The Professor next entered more particularly into 
the consideration of the term ‘‘ genus” in its relation to tribes, families, 
orders, and classes, remarking that these terms were all used to express 
the several groups into which plants had been arranged, and that in 
speaking simply of a group of species the word genus” was used in a 
restrict^ sense. In speaking of a certain Heath, as Erica vagans^ for 
instance, it was not meant to make any reference to the higher classes, 
but only to speak of it with reference to its genus and species. He 
then illustrated this part of his subject by referring, at considerable 
length, to the generic character of a Buttercup, as given in one of the 
Manuals of British Botany, pointing out the several parts which com- 
bined to distinguish it from any other plants with which it is allied. In 
the diagnosis of this genus, as given by botanists, we find, said the 
Professor, that the calyx is com| 70 sed of five (rarely three) sepals or 
outer whorl of sepals, and that they are separate. Then, again, the 
petals are stated to be five, rarely numerous, with a nectariferous 
pore at the base. Here it was shown, by means of diagrams, that the 
petals of this genus differed from most others in the same group by 
having its nectariferous pore covered by a scale, which is found to be 
present in all species of Ranunculus ; and though other plants possessed 
the nectariferous pore, in none of them it combined with the features 
that accompanied it in this case. Attention was next diawn to the 
carpels,, which, it was observed, were arranged in globular heads, and 
not bursting. The stamens and style were said to be ‘‘ numerous” — a 
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term used by botanists when the number of these organs was above ten 
or thereabouts. The Professor next explained that all the generic 
characters were taken in this way from the different parts of the floral 
organs, and not, as in species, from the leaves and similar trivial fea- 
tures. He next noticed the points of difference between a genus and a 
tribe, explaining that the latter was simply a higher group of plants, 
comprising different allied genera, as a genus included different species. 
He points out the relation between the Mousetail (Myosurus) and the 
Banunculus or Buttercup, stating that these two genera differed from 
each other in certain particular characters, but agreed in others, as in 
their imbricate aestivation (a term which he explained to mean one of the 
modes in which the leaves are arranged in the bud), also in the arrange- 
ment of the carpels, those of the l^nunculus forming globular heads, 
and of the Mousetail a long slender fasciculus, like the tail of a mouse 
— hence its name. Both these genera were quite different ; but because 
they agreed in certain essential features, they were grouped together, 
and were said to belong to the same tribe* The Professor next ad- 
verted to the groups of plants forming natural orders^ as Geraniaceae, 
PapilionacesB, and others, which were marked by certain peculiarities 
of structure, but which were all arranged according to the same plan. 
It was observed, in refe?^nce to those having pea-blossom flowers, that 
the terms Leguminaceae and Papilionacem were employed by different 
botanists to express the same group, which, besides having tiiis pecu- 
liarity in the form of the flowers, also agreed in having their seeds in 
pods. The group of Composite plants was next noticed. This group, 
it was remarked, contained several hundred genera, and about 19,000 
species, all agreeing in certain general features, and of which the 
Thistle, Cineraria, and Dandelion were named as examples. The plants 
in this group were sub-divided for the sake of convenience into other 
groups, such as the Flosiculose, the flowers of which division consisted 
of a number of small distinct tabular flowers, or florets, arranged 
together in the form of a head. Of these the Dandelion and Lettuce 
were cited as examples. In certain other genera of the same large 
group, the central florets only were found to be entire or perfect ; those 
of the circumference or ray wanting the anthers. The mode of ascer- 
taining the generic character of a plant was then shown by reference to 
several specimens on the table. In particular, the flower of an Iri» was 
examined, and its different parts explained. Here it was found, after 
removing the two whorls of outer segments, three of a smaller size re- 
mained in a position interior to the stamens; these apparent petals were 
in reality the stigmas ; and in this genus, from their peculiar form, they 
were called petaloid* Botanists, it was remarked, laid great stress on 
this character, as well as the reflexed position of the petals forming the 
perianth. As another illustration, the structure of the Lupin and its 
generic characters were pointed out and fully explained. The Pro- 
fessor then concluded his lecture by a few interesting observations on 
the distinction between a Geranium and Pelargonium, the object of 
his discouise throughout being to illustrate by familiar examples the 
principles upon which natural groups, and especially those restrictedly 
termed genera, are defined by botanists. 
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Auoitst treaTx^ent with PELAttooNiirMs. — The cut-down plants 
of July will now have pushed sufficiently at the eyes to be shaken out 
and disrooted, and with a sharp knife take off all straggling roots ; repot 
them into some open soil, with two itidhes of drainage at the bottom of 
the plants, potting them into 5 or 6Jnch pots accoroing to the quantity 
of roots, that iif, if they were previously in 8-inch pots ; keep them in 
a close frame or house till they get established, just damping them over 
head with a fine rose three or four times a-week. As soon as they 
have recovered from the shift, air may be abundantly given night and 
day, sheltering them from heavy rains, and keeping them clean from 
green fly. Culling ^, — Now is the time for making a foundation for 
another season, that is, when plants are cut down : continue to cut 
down plants as they go out of flower. — Treatise,) 

Red Stider. — The recent dry and very hot weather has been 
favourable to the progress of this destructive insect, and many com- 
plaints relative to its ravages in collections of in door flowering plants 
have been sent u««, as well as information solicited, as how the Retl 
Spider could be destroyed’ without damaging the plants. TVe have 
replied by letter to all applicants, but as others may have still to con- 
tend with the adversary, we repeat here wliat we have stated in previous 
parts of our Magazine ; viz., let a mixture of lime and sulphur be made 
to the consistence of the usual whitewash, and where there are brick 
or other flues, or hot-water pipes, let them be washed over with the 
mixture, doing it towards evening; after the sun is off close the house 
or pit, and let the flue or hot-W'ater pipe be heated to a gentle ivarmthy 
and the fume from the sulphur and lime will be sufficiently diffused 
throughout the house to destroy all the insects. The following morn- 
ing early syringe the plants, and let there be a full admission of air to 
the house all the day, and the succeeding day also. If by any casualty 
the entire destruction of the insect has not been effected, let a little 
more sulphur be added than before, and repeat the necessary heating, 
&c. Guard against having the flue or pipe too hot. We never knew 
the application to fail ; and having applied it on many occasions on 
plant-houses, vineries, &c., we never had either plant or vine damaged 
by the operation. 

Beadtt of Feowehs. — There is not a plant but on minute inves- 
tigation will reveal some peculiar beauty, or some exquisite adaptation, 
to reward the attention bestowed. What \^^e despise as weeds, and 
condemn as inconspicuous, are only so in relation to our superficial 
view. 

For a garden we select such plants as are suitable, on account of 
the size and brilliancy of their flowers, or of the Unusual elegance of 
their foliage. But in a landscape individual beauty is subservient to 
general effect. Even a mass of hemlocks or nettles is not without ifs 
relative beauty. The garden is cultivated for the sake of some favourite 
flowers, often unjustly, to the disadvantage of many that cannot be 
confitied within artificial boundaries. For a landscape, foliage is the 
principal requisite, and thus every so-called weed lias its appointed 

serviee** Some flowers are common to both garden and 

country. Violets, Primroses, Snowdrops, Lilies of the Valley, &c., 
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are as sweet in their wild haunts as in the protected enclosure. Many 
not found in the {garden are splendid in their wild independence, such 
as the Mullein, Fox-glove, Viper's-bugloss, Speedwell, and the curious 
tribes of Orchis. Daisies, Buttercups, Anemones, Cowslips, Harebells, 
Vetches, <&c., are more welcome in their wild habitats. 

Varied beauty is thus spread over the surface of the habitable 
globe, and cannot fail to delight every mind that is not blighted by 
the wretched conventionalities of the world, benumbed by cold utili* 
tarianism, or besotted by selfishness. 

‘‘ Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her ; ^tis her privilege. 

Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy ; for she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 

Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men 
Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessing.” — Wordswobth. 

(Beauty of Flowers in Field and Wood,) 
Autumn and Winter-flowebing Pelargoniums. — For autumn 
flowering I have found the following the most desirable, being free- 
blooming kinds, and strong growers : — Forget-me-not (Lyne), a fine 
high-coloured flower, and one which will be found to give satisfaction 
to all who grow it ; it will also force well in the spring. Meteor 
(Beck), a showy flower, and well adapted for late purposes. Negress, 
a dark flower, and very free ; also adapted for spring forcing. Sultana, 
or Perpetual, of dwarf close habit, and free flowering. Gauntlet, a 
fine large bright flower ; also well adapted for early spring forcing, as 
it will stand a very high temperature without going blind. Selina, a 
bright red, and beautiful variety ; this is also well adapted for early 
spring forcing. Lady Mary Fox, a bright red ; this, with a little 
warmth, will be found to flower all through the winter, and, as a 
bouquet flower, is most desirable ; it will be found a beautiful bedding 
plant, if cultivated to tliat end, being a most profuse bloomer. Querci- 
folia coccinea, a bright scarlet-flow^ered oak-leaved variety ; this will 
force w^ell, and is invaluable for bedding purposes. Duke of Cornwall, 
an established favourite, of fine high colour, and good trusser ; this 
may be forced successfully with the second crop in spring. Mrs. John- 
son (Dennis), a flesh colour, and most profuse bloomer ; will be found 
to contrast well with the other colours. Laneii, a variety which should 
be grown by all who require winter flowers, as it will flower through 
the whole of the winter, and stand a high temperature in the spring. 
When the beauty of the plants is not so much an object as the flowers, 
they should not be cut down, or re-potted, when l.ous^ early in autumn. 
A few of the fancy varieties will be found distinct and free bloomers : 

Anais, Jenny Lind, Fairy Queen, Queen Superb, Statiaski, and 

Sidonia. The following, for early forcing, will stand the niost fire 
heat : — Admiral Napier, red ; Alba multiflora, white ; Surpass Admiral 
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Napier, red ; to be followed by General Washington, red ; and Col- 
leyanum, purple ; with such others as I have enumerated above. 
Scarlets must not be neglected, they are beyond all others ; and now 
the collection of this lovely section is nearly all that can be desired as 
to form, colours, &c. 

Hammersmith (near London) Pansy Society’s Show. — The fol- 
lowing varieties were exhibited, by which list our readers may perceive 
what are the finest formed and best coloured kinds in the south of 
England, and they may filly depend on the excellency of the flowers. 

1st Collection {^Amateur Growers,) — Mr. S. Treacher, Wycombe, 
with J uventus, Duke of Perth, Queen of England, Masterpiece, Lady 
Carrington, Pandora, Aurora, Timour, Flower of the Day, Royal Visit, 
Diadem, Duchess of Rutland, Lord Carrington, Maid of Athens, 
Nimrod, Lucy Neal, Helen, Supreme, Constantine, Thisbe, Almanzor, 
Iron Duke Sambo, Kate ; 2d, Mr. A. Lane, with President, Climax, 
Pompey, Ethelred, Royal Visit, Ophir, Matchless, Sir P. Sydney, 
Maid of Athens, Disraeli, Diadem, Queen of England, Androcles, 
Mr. Beck, Blanche, Timour, Mrs. Trotter, Elgiva, Helen, Duchess of 
Rutland, Polyphemus, Aurora, Eustace, Exquisite, Rubens. 

Nurserymen : 36 varieties. — Great Britain, Mrs. Hamilton, Robert 
Bums, Almanzor, Gliff, Duke of Perth, Lady Emily, Euphemia, 
Thisbe, Seedling, Duke of Norfolk, Sir R. Peel, Adela, Royal Visit, 
Duke of Rutland, Miriam, Alfred the Great, Privateer, Sir J. Cathcart, 
National, Morning Star, Pompey, Sir J. Franklin, Sir J. Paxton, 
Seedling, Diadem, Aurora, Supreme, Sambo, Mr. Beck, Criterion, 
France Cycole, Seedling, Seedling, Black Diamond, Pandora; 2d, 
Flowers dissimilar from the first stand were, Laertes, Queen of England, 
Hercules, Lady Carrington, Grace Darling, Flower of the Day, Pride, 
Timour, Kate, Ophir, Elegans, Mulberry, Polyphemus, Constance, 
Constellation, Royal Purple, Royal White, Rotunda, Commander-in- 
Chief, Ma^te^piece, Nox, Rubens, Rotunda (Hunt’s), Androcles, Lucy 
Neal, Cowper, Post-captain, Helen. 

The following were shown at another meeting on the first stand ; — 
Sir J. Cathcart, National, Sir J. Paxton, Gliff, Diadem, Euphemia, 
Great Britain (Parker), Duke of Perth, Adela, Pompey, Sir R. Peel, 
Sambo, Blanche, Mrs. Hamilton, Bellona, Thisbe, Elegant, Rising Sun, 
Duke of Norfolk, Juventus, Ophelia, Royal Visit, Climax, Queen of 
England, Rainbow, Alfred the Great, France Cycole, Chieftain, Lady 
Emily, Supreme, Robert Burns, Caroline, Coinmander-in-Chief. 

Hollyhocks. — These may be propagated by cuttings of the flower 
stems, if the stems are not too much exhausted by the flowers before the 
cuttings are put in. Thus, when the flowers are becoming shabby, cut the 
plants down ; and, commencing at the bottom joints, continue to make 
cuttings on the plan recommended by Mr. M‘Millan, until the wood is 
too soft for that purpose. These should be put in under a frame or 
handglass, on a very slight heat, the soil being gritty sand, loam, and 
leaf mould in equal proportions. Water very cautiously, but sprinkle 
the cuttings lightly every day if the weather is fine. The plants are 
developed viut of the accumulation of adventitious matter and buds 
formed at the base of each cutting. 




IK TH£ FLOWER GARDEN. 

T^IlIS mdnth is the best time for propagating plants for 
turning out into beds next year ; they get well 
rooted, and having the leads stopped, are bushy plants by winter 
setting in, and are well prepared to stand the effects of it without 
injury. Examine the effects of colours in your beds, and investigate 
their combinations and contrasts, so as to improve and vary the arrange- 
ment another season. To keep up the interest of a garden, especially 
if planted on the grouping system, requires some considerable skill and 
forethought to vary the scene in each succeeding year, so as to prevent 
the arrangement becoming monotonous. Thus if warm colours prevail 
to any material extent this season, it would be as well to introduce a 
majority of cold colours next season, and to edge each bed of the latter 
with its complimentaiy varm colour. Indeed, the system of edging 
beds with contrasting colours imparts a highly interesting feature, 
especially to such as may be distributed over the lawn without any 
methodical arrangements. 

Florists’ Flowers.— or Polyanthus : seedlings that 
have hitherto been kept in pans or boxes may now be potted singly in 
small pots. Carnations and Picotees ; proceed with the layering, 
which should be completed as soon as po'nsible. Water over head with 
a fine rosed pot as often as necessary. Pinks : pipe the second crop 
of weaker shoots immediately. Plants for next year’s blooming are 
better planted out now, or at least as soon as they are fairly rooted. 
The beds should be made of well-decomposed dung, sound loam, and 


leaf-soil, equal parts. The reason why we prefer planting at this time 
is, that the plants get well established, stand the winter better, and 
lace much more correctly than when the planting season is deferred. 
Cinerarias : as the plants which have been turned out info tiie open 
border throw up suckers, they should be carefully removed, potted into 
small pots, and placed in a cool shady frame until sufficiently esta- 
blished. Sow seed in a light rich soil, and pot off the plants as soon as 
they have attained sufficient size. Dahlias: continued care will be 
necessary in thinning out laterals as they appear, and securing such as 
are left against being broken by wind. Ligliten up the soil around 
the plants with a fork, carefully avoiding injury to the young fibres. 
Towards the middle of the month add a layer, one or two inches deep, 
of rotten dung around the plants ; avoiding such application, however, 
to all those with large or coarse flowers. Tulips : off-sets should be 
planted towards the end of the month. The bed should, therefore, be 
prepared, and consist of river-sand and fresh loam in equal portions; 
plant the young bulbs from two to three inches deep, and let the sur* 
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face of the bed gently slope from the middle. Hollyhocks: where 
increase is desired, as soon as the flowers fade, the stems should be cut 
down, and the surrounding surface of the soil stirred up, adding thereon 
a little well-decayet^. manure ; this will induce them to shoot up 
vigorously, and afford a numerous division, or they may be increased 
by cuttings. Pelargoniums : if the plants cut down last month are 
not already potted, they should be done at once ; some of the cuttings, 
too, which were potted early, may require another shift. Seed should 
be sown in pots of light rich soil. Hose budding should be completed 
as early as possible. Pansies : continue to propagate, and save seed 
from the best varieties. Chrysanthemums should be re-potted into 
larger pots for blooming, using a ricli soil, and giving an abundant 
supply of water. 

IK THE GREENHOUSE, COU) FRAME, 

Light is now more than usually important to elaborate and con- 
solidate the juices before the winter arrives ; for unless every means is 
taken to accomplish this, we may expect sad failures during the next 
winter among our tender and more valuable exotics. To protect them 
from rain, and to expose them to light, should now more than ever be 
our earnest study, in regard to choice specimens, especially those which 
have been recently shifted, and which are in vigorous growth. Almost 
all the soft-wooded stove-plants that can be grown into large specimens 
by one or two seasons’ growth, like Pelargoniums, may be conveniently 
treated like that popular tribe; cut them back after they are done 
flowering ; keep them dry for a week or ten days, and then shake them 
out of the mould ; shorten their large roots, and pot them in light rich 
compost in as small a pot as their roots can be got into. Where a 
conservatory is to be kept gay all the year round, this class of stove- 
plants is by far the most useful. 

Greeniiouses and frames, while they remain empty, should be 
thoroughly cleansed, repaired, whitewashed, and painted. Cleanliness 
is not only essential to their appearance and preservation, but to keep 
the plants in a healthy condition. 


BRIEF REMARKS. 

Sitpebb Hhododenbroks, Azaleas, &c. — ^The exhibition of Americp shrubs, 
&c., now in the garden of the Royal Botanic Society, Regent’s Park, is a grand 
display of beauty, and ought to be visited by all who have the opportunity. Only 
visitors can form a just idea of this splendid display. Mr. Waterer’s court presents 
a very extensive and beautiful display of bloom. Here one of the best varieties of 
Rhododendrons is to be seen in fine condition, the fiowers being remarkable for 
their rich and distinct colour, while the plant, or rather tree, measures about seven 
feet through, and is profusely flowered. It is called Eleanor Cathcart, in compli- 
ment to the lady of that name. The flowers are of a rich rose colour, and produced 
in trusses of good shape. At first sight they resemble the flowers of a highly- 
coloured Geranium, l^ing beautifully tinted, and well marked with deep spots. 
This variety is certainly one of the gems of the exhibition. The others which we 
noted as worthy of special mention are the following :—Roseum ele^s, a delicate 
rose-colour^ variety, having large trusses of fiowers, which are marked with green. 
Grand Arab, rich crimson, spotted with black ; this is one of the most slowing 
kinds, and flowers are produced in great abundance. We learn tnat Mr. 
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Waterer has the largest plant, ^rith one exception, in cultivation of this — that exhi- 
bited here ; it is very handsome, and covert with bloom. Album elegans, a fine 
white, or delicate pink, spotted with green. Atrorubrum, rosy-crimson, of good 
shape and large truss, a very fine variety. Perspicuum, one of the best white 
sorts, faintly tinged with rose and spotted with ^een ; itil a most profuse bloomer, 
and the flowers are large and well formed. Juba, a vei^ fine late rose-coloured 
sort, having the corollas much spotted : the plant of this (the original) is large and 
handsome ; the trusses, however, are only of moderate size. Luciferum, a beau- 
tiful light pink, having large trusses of well-formed corollas ; it is a remarkably 
free-flowering sort. Hyacinthiflorum, double light pink ; a singular and pretty 
variety. ^ Maculesum, pink ; of this there is a large standard covered wito bloom. 
Gloria triumphans (Waterer’s), of a delicate pink colour. Besides these, many 
others might be named, did our space admit of it. Roseum elegans, in particular, 
of which there are many large standards in this division, forms an object of great 
attraction. Marriageanum (Waterer*8j, a magnificent crimson, very handsome in 
habit and the form of the flowers, the foliage also is good ; this will doubtless 
prove an acquisition. Melanthauma (Waterer *8) : this variety is very remarkable 
for its dark purple or violet coloured flowers, which are produced in ^reat pro- 
fusion ; as a beautiful dark variety it is unsurpassed. Sun of Austerlitz ; a fine 
specimen of this choice crimson variety was in fine flowering condition. Atro- 
rubens, a very handsome rose-coloured sort, of good habit and foliage. Blandy- 
anum, a glowing crimson, prettily spotted, and very choice. Blatteum, a good 
purple, shaded with crimson, and having numerous dark spots ; the trusses are 
very large, and, being freely produced, render this a first-rate variety. Capti- 
vation, rosy-crimson, with black spots; also an excellent sort, and late in flowering. 
Nobleanum bicolor, a beautiful rose-coloured variety, having a white throat. The 
Duke of Norfolk, clear bright rose, and very attractive in form as well as colour. 
Vestitum coccineum, a most superb rosy -crimson, beautifully spotted. Leopardii, 
rosy-lilac, intensely spotted witn crimson ; a very large and fine variety. Pardo- 
loton, a dark crimson-purple ; very showy. Magnificens, delicate rosy-pink, and 
prettily spotted. Victoria, a beautiful scarlet variety, shaded with purple, having 
large and compact trusses. Of those of still more recent introduction, we may 
mention Lefevreanum, a superb violet-crimson, with black spots. Rhodoleucops, 
delicate rose, with white throat. Martinii, purplish-crimson, with dark spots. 
Melanostichilum, light rose, intensely marked with chocolate spots. Johnsonii, a 
dark scarlet, and well marked, having a large truss, and being a very profuse 
bloomer. Mr. Baker’s collection is still in fine condition. There are several large 
and profusely-flowered examples of Catawbiense, a beautiful light-rose variety, 
besides one or two seedlings of the same kind, but different in colour, and of con- 
siderable merit. Here, also, many fine Azaleas are in high perfection, such as 
Gloria Mundi, a rich orange-scarlet variety; Mammoth, a profuse bloomer, and 
remarkable for its handsome truss of rich rose-coloured flowers; Alta-clerense 
splendens, a glowing crimson variety, with fine foliage ; Bouquet de Flore, rose 
crlour, large and well formed, with dark spots ; Maculata grandiflora, a very fine 
sort, having large handsome flowers, with Aeirk spots and good foliage; Dehcatum, 
a beautiful white, the flowers large and handsome, with li^t brown spots. Messrs. 
Standish and Noble’s division presented a rich and varied display, the plants, so 
to speak, having reached their climax. The more noticeable were Elegans, a bright 
rose-coloured variety ; Geranoides, one of the best and most distinct, in the way of 
Eleanor Cathcart ; Metaphor, a fine rose-coloured sort, having large trusses, which 
are produced in great abundance ; Blandyanum, several good plants of this rich 
crimson variety ; Album elegans, a deUcate white, spotted with green, the trusses 
large and handsome; Lord Broughton, deep rose, and finely spott^—a good dwarf 
flowering sort; Menziesii, delicate light rose, also flowering freely when of a 
small size ; Captivation, of a glowing red colour, of fine bushy habit, and alto- 
gether very beautiful ; Gloriosum, a delicate white, the flowers produced in great 
abundance; Towardii — this fine variety is still in excellent flowering condition; 
Erectum, deep rose, a desirable and free-flowering kind ; Illuminator, somewhat 
like the preceding, and equally good; Antony, fine light rose, the flowers large, 
and produced freely on small plants, Perspicuum, a beautiful white, one of the 
very best of the kind ; Clarinda, delicate rose, of fine dwarf habit. Lord Carlisle, 
of a fine rosy-purple colour, distinctly spotted with chocolate colour; the truss is 
neat and compact, the flowers are well formed, and open on small plants. Noble- 
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anum, lively rose colour, not much fitted; truss of moderate size, but well 
formed,' flowers of good shape, and foliage fine. Albion, rose colour, corollas 
much spotted and well fbrmed ; this is a beautiful variety. Capitatum, lively rose 
colour, lower petal rather pale, but distinctly spotted above ; a very free-flowering 
variety. Candidum, deljlf^te lilac, large, and spotted with ^reen ; a most desirable 
sort. Sir Walter Scott; at first sight, this, when only partially open, presents two 
colours, the blossoms when half expanded being rich vermilion, becoming a delicate 
rose colour when quite blown ; it has a very beautiful appearance, the flowers being 
well formed and distinctly spotted. Geranioides, a glowing vermilion variety, with 
a dense cluster of very dark spots, almost resembling a blotch on the interior of the 
upper petal. Towardii, one of the finest of all, remarkable for its large and hand- 
some truss having the outline of a beehive ; the corollas are equally well formed, 
and large. Vervscneanum, a unique double lilac variety. Coriacea, an exquisite 
white, with brownish spots. One, appropriately named The Dwarf, was only about 
ei^t inches high, yet had several trusses of its pretty flowers expanded. 

Early Strawberry. — I observe a notice from Ireland of a dish of Strawberries, 
gathered from plants of Cuthiirs Black Prince, in the open air, on the 26th of 
May. On that day my gardener gathered a dish of the same sort, grown under 
exactly similar circumstances, under a south wall, from plants put in last autumn. 
— A Constant Reader^ Sandhurst^ Kenty June 8. 

Island of Java. — Observing in your notices of New and Bare Plants that many 
superb ones come from this island, I send you a few remarks from notes 1 made 
when there : — 

** This is one of the finest and most fruitful of the Sunda Islands. Its form is 
nearly that of an oblong square, which is traversed from east to west by a chain of 
large mountains; these exhibit the remains of ancient volcanos, which are now 
clothed with the vegetation of many ages. The fine nev' species of Rhododendron 
lately introduced into England are inhabitants of such situations. The mountains, 
in most instances, are covered with almost impenetrable forests, and, with a few 
exceptions, the soil on them is fertile. Between those of the first, or grand, and 
those of the second senes, are imm<*nse plains, some of which are much elevated 
above the level of the sea, and on these the cold is sensibly felt. They are the 
most densely inhabited and best cultivated portions of the island. In some parts 
the heat is oppressive, rising occasionally above 107 Fahr., with from 20^ to 25° 
variation in twenty-four hours. Notwithstanding this, however, taking it altogether, 
the climate away from the swamps, is healthful and pleasant, the perpendicular 
sunbeams being considerably cooled by the sea and land breezes. On the tops of 
some of the mountains it is not uncommon to find the temperature in the months 
of May, June, and July lielow 29 \ and occasionally even lower, and ice a quarter 
of an inch thick may often be discovered on the ponds. The two monsoons, the 
dry and the wet, are latterly not at all regular. The former, during which easterly 
and soutii-east winds prevail, generally commences towards the middle of April, 
and continues until November, and sometimes as late as December. The rainy 
season is accompanied by westerly winds, and both monsoons by severe thunder- 
storms, but more especially the wet one. The land is richest near rivers and in 
valleys, and even near towns, where it is employed in the production of vegetables; 
it requires very little manure or labour to cause it to yield heavy crops. Java pro- 
duces rice in large quantities, coffee, sugar, pepped indigo, cochineal, nutmegs, 
cinnamon, maize. See. The latter is grown on the hilly parts, where it is too cold 
for rice. Maize does not suffer from cold until the temperature falls below 45 % 
and, on the other hand, no degree of heat is injurious to it. It supplies the natives 
with the greater portion of their food.” — Clericus. 

Forced Roses in Pots affected with Mildew. — Roses in pots are subject to 
mildew from a low, close, damp atmosphere in the house or pit, and the remedy is 
obvious. In such structures, where the atmosphere is in a great measure under 
the control of the manager, it is his own fault if the internal air is not rendered 
sweet and wholesome. Whenever the mildew appears, raise the heat of the house, 
give abundance of air on all favourable occasions, and be careful that there is no 
more water used than is absolutely necessary to keep the plants growing and 
healthy. The floor of the house should be kept dry and clean, and every decayed 
leaf reinaved. The soil on the surface in the pot should be frequently stirred, to 
prevent mots and lichens from growing, for these are not only unsightly, but posi- 
tively Injurious, by retaining moisture, and thus giving out a bad, unwholesome. 
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and disagreeable air, or, more properly, miasma, which is offensive to tlie organ of 
smelling, and must be gr^tly injurious to, the plants that are constantly exposed 
to Its ill effects. If, notwithstanding all these remedial measures, the mildew still 
appears to spread, then procure some flour of sulphur,jp it is called, and dust it 
over the leaves affected; the parts that are mildewed wilfretain it, and its pungent 
qualities will destroy it; and as soon as that is effected, let it, some nhe dry 
morning, be washed off with the syringe. 

Very lately we had occasion to visit an establishment not a hundred miles from 
London, and were shown a house full of forced Roses, upon which the mildew had 
made its appearance in great strength, and no wonder! 7''he roots were standing 
upon a bed of wet sand— the walks were wet and slippery with mud — the house 
had very little air — and the smell arising from the wet and mud was exceedingly 
strong and offensive. No wonder the mildew flourished under such circumstances ! 
and we are fully persuaded that the cause why it has prevailed so extensively 
lately, in some places, on the vine^ arises from the same circumstance in a great 
degree; and, until such circumstances are remedied, it will prevail still more 
extensively. 

Let the grower of Roses in pots for exhibition, or for any other purposes, then, 
be careful to keep the air in his Rose-house sweet, dry, and wholesome, or he may 
depend upon it the mildew will quickly make its appearance, and render nugatory 
all the care, expense, and trouble he may have put himself to. — Cottage Gardener. 

Notes on a few good Polyanthuses, by the Editor of the “ Midland Florist,” 
when on a Visit to a celebrated Cultivator in Derbyshire. — Mr. Godwin's Poly- 
anthuses were very strong and in fine bloom. They •were ^own in lar^e pots, 
plunged up to the rim in sawdust. Amongst the sorts which were particularly 
fine were Hufton’s Lord Lincoln, a really splendid sort, and, when well grown, 
comes very nearly up to the standard of a perfect Polyanthus. We have seen this 
fine sort very well done this season by our friend Mr. Samuel Hammond, of 
Radford, near Nottingham. As a red variety, certainly the very best was Addis's 
Kin^sher. This we noticed favourably wnen sent to us as a seedling for an 
opinion, and we are glad to find it still maintains its reputation. It trusses 
remarkably well ; we have seen it this season with fifteen fully-expanded pips, fit 
for any exhibition. Croshaw's Exile was also very good, though in its character 
partaking somewhat of Hufton's Earl Grey, a sli^t foxiness being perceptible 
between the ground and body colours. Cheshire Favourite was extremely well 
bloomed, and certainly must hold a high position, being a very steady and well- 
laced dark flower. There are several pots of Bullock's Lancer, a lively crimson 
variety, nicely laced, but not so large as Kingfisher. Buck's George IV. was 
very strong and luxuriant, but what it gains in size it loses in neatness ; still we 
should say that this would be a good parent, crossed with such sorts as Lord 
Lincoln and Cheshire Favourite. Amongst others, there were some strong plants 
of Alexander, an old sort, which is not often seen in this part of the country. Its 
rich dark velvet ground colour and bright yellow lacing make it very attractive, 
but ’t wants smoothness of lacing and a somewhat better form. Ordoyno's or 
Bowlov's Bolivar was large, but coarse. The ground colour of this flower is too 
large in proportion to the yellow, as was the case also with Lakin's George 
Canning. Mr, Godwin ^ve us to understand that his plants were grown in one- 
half decayed turf, the other half being rotted leaves and sharp sand, in equal pro- 
portions. He considers that they should be kept from the direct rays of the sun 
as much as possible ; and when expanding their blooms, an occasional dose of weak 
liquid manure, made with sheep-dun^, he finds of great service. Simple as these 
directions are, his flowers were amazingly fine, and the plants* in the most robust 
health imaginable ; and we are convinced that much of the imaginary difficulty of 
growing these plants in the south of England would vanish were his method 
follows. 

Ventilation. — Attention has been recently drawn to a new and simple process 
of ventilating public buildings by means of tubes, down which a partition is made 
to run from the top in the roof to the bottom in the interior. When these tubes 
are properly adjusted to the size of the building to be ventilated, and impure air 
accumulates in the interior, it is found that the impure air makes its escape by one 
division of the lube, while a proportionate supply of fresh air flows in by the other. 
Dr. Penny, we believe, was the first to suggest the applicability of this principle 
(called the double current) to the purposes of ventilation ; but the credit of applying 
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it successfally to public aud pllvate buildings is due to Mr. C* Watson^ of Halifax* 
who has not only brought it before the public, but invented the contrivance which 
the descending air is broken inside, while outside the ventilators are sufficiently 
protected against any udurious effects of the weather. With a view to test its 
efficiency, it was lateljrsubjected to trial on a small scale. A large room was 
closed mr some time, and the company allowed to feel the progressive deterioration 
of the air. The valves were- then opened, aud immediately uie tubes commenced 
their respective operations — the rarified air ascending by the one side, and the 
external atmosphere descending by the other side of each of the four tubes. No 
draught was perceptible upwards or downwards ; and so gentle and perfect was the 
operation the law of Nature brought into action, that, ere long, it was matter of 
every one’s experience that a very favourable and refreshing change had taken 
place. This contrivance is undoubtedly trae in principle. In a former volume of 
this journal we made some remarks on this subject, with reference to producing a 
current or circulation in the trenches in which hot-water pipes are sometimes laid 
under the floors of conservatories or greenhouses. Possiblj the same principle, if 
applied to smoky chimneys, would also be a remedy for this domestic trial. 

CoLOCBS OF Flowers.— -Mr. Van Burcn,iu the American Horticulturist (Vi., 675), 
notices, in respect to blue flowers : —1 That a large majority of our native plants, 
bearing blue flowers, bloom either early in spring or late in autumn, and he in- 
quires,— Do blue flowers require and consume more oxygen than those of other 
colours ? The bruised petals or expressed juice of red flowei’s exposed to the atmo- 
sphere change to a blue colour : is this caused by absorption of oxygen ? If so, 
may not plants consume a greater quantity at these seasons than when the air is ip 
a more rariflod state ? Or does the intensity of the solar rays alone cause a redun- 
dancy of brighter coloured flowers in summer ? 2. Wild blue-flowering plants are 
more frequently found in moist, shaded situations, than in more exposed sunny 
spots. The colour of many plants may be changed from pale red to blue, by 
employing ** swamp mould,” and keeping them in the shade. Pursuing these hints, 
he suggests that the blue flowers might, by perseverance through several generations, 
be produced on many plants now producing flowers of other colours. 

Leschenaultia FORMOSA.— It is not a difficult plant to grow ; if you reduce the 
<]uantity of loam employed in your compost, and increase the sand, you will improve 
it. The peat shoula be light mid fvU oj Jihre ; sufficient sand should be added to 
make the whole mass when well mixed of a grayish colour. The plants at this 
season should never be allowed to become dry , water should be given every day, 
enough to moisten the earth thoroughly. Let it have a free drainage and good air. 

Lagerstrsmia imdica. — This is one of the loveliest stove-plants when properly 
treated. There is a neat bushy one iu profuse bloom in the Royal Gardens of Kew. 
It is about two feet and-a-half high, and as much across ; and its numerous, large, 
tenmnal heads of curled blossoms, of a beautiful rose-colour, have a charming 
appearance. The plant is easy of culture, readily kept at any desired size by 
cutting back the shoots after blooming. It requires a winter’s rest, in a dryish 
state, and then repotting early iu spring ; then it will bloom freely. It ought to be 
in every hothouse, vinery, &c. 

TkEB Carnations. — We well remember in our early days being gratified bv 
obtaining a plant of the crimson-flowered Tree Carnation. This kind was then 
common in the greenhouses in Yorkshire. Now, however, we have in this country 
many other kinds, all of which are very handsome, and highly fragrant like the 
Clove- The following are offered to the public at a moderate price: — Attila, 
scarlet flake. Cassandra, rose. Gertrude, lavender, mottled with white. Incom- 
parable, deep rose, striped with crimson. Jupiter, crimson. La Sermi, blush- 
white, mottled with rose. Vestatie, scarlet. Le Zephir, purple. Madonna, 
mottl^ rose and crimson. Nonpareil, blush-white. Proserpine, large crimson. 
The Baron, white, mottled with rose on the edge. Titus, dark crimson. Tom 
Pouce, blush, striped with rose. Union, white, striped with crimson. 

This charming class of Carnations blooms in-doors both summer and winter, and 
are beautiful ornaments. 

Self-coloured and Clove-scsnted Carnations.— Abbess of St. Clair, blush. 
Fireball, scarret. Negro, dark purple. Parsee Bride, deep yellow. Purity, white. 
Queen of Denmark, nch red. Magnificans, rich crimson. These, too, merit cul- 
tivatioif. 






1. ANTIERHINUM MAJUS, VARIETY HENDERSONH. 

This beauteous fiimily to cares unknown, 

Were born for pleasure and delisht alone. 

Gay without toil, and lovely without art, 

They spring to cheer the sense and glad the heart/’ 

The flower is peculiarly formed, singular, and interesting. It has been 
made the emblem of presumptiony from the front view of the blossom 
resembling the face of an animal, and it has from hence received various 
names, as Lion’s Snap, DogVmouth, Cat’s-eye, Calf-snout. When 
the sides of a blossom is pressed it opens like a mouth, the Stigma ap- 
pearing to resemble the tongue $ on removing the pressure the lips of 
the flower snap together, hence it has been named Snap-Dragon. 

The A. majus (the greater) is a native of the South of Europe, 
growing naturally in the flel^, plains, &c. It is fre()uent on the 
difls of Dover, and is now clalm^ by many as ope of the native plants 
of England. 

This species of Antirrhiuum is very much cultivated in Russia, for 
the purpose of obtaining seed, which by expression produces au oil that 
is nearly equal in excellence to that obtained from olives. 

In our own country, however, these handsome flowering plants have 
long been chamoing ornaments in gardens and pleasure-grounds ,* in 
order to obtain improyed kinds, considerable attention Im been paid 
within the last dozen years, in raising seedlings, selecting seed mm 
the best formed, and annuwy we are &voured with some improved 
varieties, both in form and coloinring; desciriptive lists of sixty-five 
superb sorts have been smit us« The very Imutlful, distinct variety 
we now figure, has been obtained by Messrs. Henderson and Son, ^ 
Wellington Nursery, St. John’s Wood, who sent it out 
The plant is of a compact (not crowded, bat open) neat habit, 

* 
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fixHN two to two and a half feel andafrofiise bhioiiier. imall 
bed of it liaa a most beautiful i^pearanee. Grown aa a idoale 
apoeimeD^ it merits a place ta any flower bordei^, and its contrast mm a 
collection of otheirs la a bed is very striking* Messrs* Menderson llad 
a large bed of it^ and we carefully examiocd the flowers^ to aseertaih if 
the tiwrking of the blossoms was constant^ but wrery blossom we saw 
had the pretty and r^lar marking which our figure represents. The 
beauty of the flowers, the ease with which the varieties are perpetuated 
by cuttings, and the interest there is in raising seedlings, alike combine 
to recommend this tribe of flowers as well d^erving attention. They 
have a pretty appearance when grown on the ruins of buildings, walls, 
rocks, and being once furnished their continuance may be calcu- 
lated upon, by a constant neW race of seedlings. 

2. POTENTILLA ANTWERPENSIS. 

This &mily of hardy herbaceous perennials, is one of the neatest and 
prettiest the flower garden contains. Like every other ornamenta! 
admired flower, the attention of Florists has been directed to obtain 
improved varieties by hybridising, and within a few years our friend 
Mr. Plant, of Cheadle^ has taken the lead with this lovely genus. 
Others have followed with success, and we now possess a number of 
most strikingly beautiful kinds, which merit a place in every flower- 
garden. Their neat form of glrOwth, profuse blooming, and the long 
period (from April to November) of their flowering, with the beauty 
and brilliancy ^f the flowers of nearly every one, alike contribute to 
render these plants truly valuable. 

The Potentilla Antwerpensis, now figured, was obtained from Bel- 
gium. It is of dwarfish habit, mid a free bloomer. Its semi-double^ 
brilliant orange-coloured flowers, are exceedingly ornamental. It 
ought to be in every flower-garden. 

All are for health, or food, or pleasure given, 

And speak in various ways the bounteous hand of Heaven.” 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Abelia UNiFixiBA. — A neat greenhouse shrub, plants a foot high, 
blooming freely. Each flower is bell-shaped, an incli and a half long, 
white, tinged with blue. 

Altssum MAEiTiMUM VAntEGAtUBC. — The variegated foliage is 
nearly white, as is the flowers, and covering a bed about eight inches 
high. There had been a number of Enfield’s Scarlet Verbena also 
planted, and now the heads of the Verbek)a blossoms appear just on the 
snrihcc of the Alyssum, and produce a most striking appearance ; 
exceedingly handsome* 

Azalea aiijina. The dwarf crimson Chinese Azalea. — ^Tliis is a 
harij/ dwarf evergreen bush, which in habit very much resembles the 
wen anown ShoaadsAdron The leaves are about Urn 
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HZ6 of the common Box, baity. The flowers are almost belMiaped, 
five-lobed, and have that form of double, which is usually termed h^e 
in hose,” They of a rich crimson, each blossom an inch and a 
half across, and being produced in profusion, renders this neat dwarf 
shrub highly ornainentaL It succeeds well too in the greenhouse, or 
pit^frame. It appears Mr. Fortune sent it from China, to Messrs* 
Standish and Noble, of Bagshot, where it has recently flowered in the 
open ground. Mr. Fortune stated, This pretty Azalea was found in 
a Nursery near Shanghae, and had been brought from the far-fam^ 
city of Soo*chow-fbo. Further than this its origin is not known. H 
is no doubt a very distinct species, and probably comes from a country 
further mrth than any of its race in China. We may now expect to 
have a race of Chinese Azaleas flourishing and blooming in our open 
borders in England. It is likely to prove a valuable plant for bouquets, 
and decorative purposes, particularly so when forwarded in Spring, 
similar to the general class of Indian Azaleas. (Figured in PaxtorCs 
Flower Garden^ Plate 89.) 

BoaoNiA BUT06MA. RuE-scENTfiD. (Synooyme, B. spathulata.) — 
It forms a dense bush, branching freely. The flowers are borne in 
profusion, in terminal cymous heads, of a pretty pink, becoming a deep 
rose. Very neat and handsome. 

Bouvabdia leiantha.— This species grows more tree-like than the 
B. triphylla splendens, &c. The flowers are produced in terminal 
heads, of a rich deep scarlet. The B, Jlava is of similar tree-like 
habit, and blooms profusely. Its fine heads of i/ellow blossoms, con- 
trast prettily with the others. 

Campanula Lamii. — A hardy perennial, which blooms in profu-* 
sion. The flower-stem rises two to three feet high, branching freely, 
and every one adorned with pretty bell-shaped white flowers. Each 
blossom an inch and a half long, and an inch across. Well wortli a 
place in every flower-bed. 

C. ViNCiBFLOBA. — A liardy herbaceous perennial. The flower-stems 
rising about fifteen inches high. Each blossom has a short tube, which 
is yellow inside, the other part of the flower is blue. Each flower is 
jwndant, three parts of an inch across. Tlie plant is a free bloomer, 
and merits a place in every flower-garden. 

Ceanothus niGiDus. — The Horticultural Society introduced this 
pretty shrub into England. It was found by Mr. Hartweg, at Mon- 
leray, in California. The shrub is far more stiff and branching even 
than the common sloe-bush. It is an evergreen, with small foliage, of 
a glossy-g^en. The flowers are produced in profusion, and in what 
may be termed long terminal spikes, of a rich purple- blue, which render 
tiie plaut very oroamentaL It proves quite hardy in the Bpyal 
Gardens of Kew. It §oerii§ a place in every shrubbery. (Figured in 
B&e, Mag*, 4 ^.) 

Chibonia pbutescens. — An old greenhouse shrubby plant, erect9 
one to two feet. It bloonie very fteely* Each blossom is two inched 
across, ^ef a bright pink, very pwttfj blooms throughout summer. 

T 2 
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Chorosbma nsbyosctm.— Messrs. Hendersott, of Pine Apple Nur- 
sery, Edgwrare Boad, obtained this pretty species from the Swan Eiver 
Colony, Australia. It is an erect growing shrub, similar in appearance 
to C. cordatum. It blooms freely, and the flowers are produced in long 
terminal spikes, formed of shortish racemes of blossoms* Each blos- 
som is of a rich coppery-orange, with crimson wings and keel. Very 
pretty. (Figured in magazine of Botany,) 

Coiwopsis AURicuLATA. — ^A hardy perennial, two to three feet high, 
blooming in profusion. Each flower is three inches across, of a bright 
yellow, very showy, and blooming all summer. 

Dendrobium transparens. — A native of Nepal. The flower 
stalks are about a foot long, jointed, and the blossoms arise at those 
joint**, usually two at each. A separate flower is two inches across. 
The ground colour white, with the sepals and petals tinged towards the 
tips with rose. The lip is of a creamy- white, with a large deep blood 
coloured blotch edged in stripes. 

Fuchsias. — The following new varieties we have just seen at Messrs. 
Henderson’ Wellington Nursery. They are very handsome, and 
great improvements in the sections they belong to. 

F. Henbersonii. — Tube and sepals of a deep crimson, the tube half 
an inch long, sepals spread, and the flowers two inches across. The 
corolla is a full semi*double, of a rich violet-purple^ and each petal has 
a crimson stripe down the middle. It is a free bloomer, of great beauty. 

F. Splenbibissima. — Tube of medium size, that and the \on^ well- 
rejiexed sepals are crimson. The corolla is exposed to full view, an 
inch and a half long, of a rich violet-purple. The large flowers on 
long slender foot-stalks, seen at a distance, appear like very large 
beautifulj^ic^ on the wing. We are obliged to omit others till our next 
number. 

Heliotropium Voltairianum Nanum. — This dwarf variety grows 
about eight inches high, branching freely. The flowers are blue, in 
jarger heads than the older variety. Very good bedding plant. 

Impatiens macrophtlla. The large-leaved Ceylon Balsam.— 
Plants have bloomed in a moist, but not very hot stove, in the Royal 
Gardens at Kew. It grows from two to three feet high, the leaves 
being six inches long, (but native specimens a foot long,) oval shaped, 
dark green, with a bright red leaf-stalk. Flowers small, an inch across, 
of a deep-orange stained with red. If some of our common stove 
Balsams were impregnated with these orange-coloured ones, improved 
varieties of those much admired flowers would no doubt be obtained. 
(Figured in Bot. Mag,^ 4662.) 

Lbptosifhon. — Messrs. Veitch have obtained from California a new 
species, the flowers are sulphur coloured, each petal orange at the mid- 
dle, with a red spot at the base. It is a pretty acquuition to this 
lovely genus. 

Lx^uh Wallichxanbh.— a year ago we remarked on this very 
noble Lily. We recently sew a plant in bloom at the Wellington 
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Nursery, and although it had occupied but a small three-inch pot the 
last Sjpring, the flower when fully open, is seven inches across the mouthy 
and eight long. In their early stage, the flowers are of a -pale yellow, 
but when they expand a pure white,* and of thick substance. They 
merit a place in every greenhouse. No doubt, larger bulbs will pro- 
duce proportionably larger flowers ; how magnificent!^’ And most 
probably they will succeed out-doors in summer. 

Lobelia ocxjlata. — This is one of the dwarf, or prostrate section, a 
most profuse bloomer. The flowers are of an intense deep blue, with a 
clear white eye. Each blosspm spreads out a broad flat surfitce, which 
exposes it to full view, and renders it more showy. 

Lytheum boseum supEEBtTM. — A hardy perennial. The numerous 
flowering spikes grow from two to three feet high, and the blossoms are 
of a beautiflil bright rose. It is remarkably showy. 

Nympma Devoniensis. — Dr. Lindley announced in the Gardener’s 
Chronicle of J uly 10th, “ At this moment there is actually flowering 
at Chatsw'orth, an hybrid produced by crossing Nymphsea rubra, with 
N, Lotus.” Seeds were obtained in the Autumn of 1850, and in April, 
1851, a most beautiful hybrid blossomed, which has been named iVI 
Devoniensis. A fine figure of this noble flower is given in the August 
number of the Botanical Magazine, where Sir W. J. Hooker observes, 

For the opportunity of figuring this truly splendid plant, we are in- 
debted to Mrs. Spode, the lady of Joshua Spode, Esq., of Armitage 
Park, Rugely, Stafe)rdshire, in whose celebrated gardens the Nympheeas, 
and Victoria Regia, &c., are grown in great perfection, and \^here the 
N. Devoniensis has bloomed in much splendour.” It is a very free 
bloomer, and continues to flower from Spring to Winter. Each flower 
is eight inches, or more, across, of a brilliant rosy-red colour. A fine 
plant of it has also bloomed profusely in the tropical aquarium in the 
gardens of Sir W. Molesworth, Bart., Pencarrow, Cornwall. It is 
there planted in rough turf, laid in a heap before using, with one-sixth 
of dried cow’s-dung added. The water kept from 75 to 85 degrees. 

Odontoglossum pescatobei.— a stove orchid from New Grenada. 
The flowers are borne in large panicles nearly a yard long. Each 
blossom is about three inches across, sepals and petals broadish oblong, 
transparent white, with a blush line up the middle of the sepals. Lip 
white, with a stain of yellow near the base. The column is white, with 
re^ged crimson wings. It is a beautiful flowering species. (Figured 
in Poxtoris Flower Garden^ Plate 90.) 

pAULOWNiA iMPEBiALis.— This noble plant has bloomed very fine 
this season, in the grounds of the Bishop of Exeter, at Bishopstowe, 
near Torquay, in Devonshire. Large panicles of its flowers were s^t 
to Sir W. J. Hooker ; the one represented in the Botanical Magazine 
for August, has twelve blossoms. Each flower, tube-shaped, is as 
large as a fine common Fox-glove blossom, of a pale violet-purple 
colour. They have a violet fragrance. In its native country, it forms 
a tree thirty to forty feet high. Its very large heart-shaped leaves have 
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a noble appearance, and even did it not blossom in this country, render 
it deserving a place in any suitable situation, in the pleasure-ground. 

PaLAEGosriUM Whitb-Uniqujb.— ^T he flowers are tinged with rose ; 
neither the blossoms or foliage are in form like the purple or lilac 
kinds, and compared with them, it is utterly worthless; for a light 
coloured bedding one, there are man y g rown much superior to it. We 
lately saw, at Messrs, Henderson's, Wellington Nursery, a plant of the 
Purple-Unique, growing upon the ridge of a piece of rock<*work, bloom- 
ing finely, and it had one branch which produced only flowers of a lihc 
colour. We were informed that the lilac-flowered, which was sent out 
last year, was obtained from a similar sportive shoot, which was cut olf, 
and cuttings struck from it ; having continued the following season to 
produce only lilac coloured flowers, it was then sent out as a new seed- 
ling by a florist in Surrey. Being permanent in colour hitherto, it is 
an acquisition. 

P. niADEMATUM BTJOU. — The flowers are of a bright rose, with a 
dark spot on upper petals. The flower having a white centre. It 
blooms freely, and is a valuable bedding variety. 

P. BiABBMATUM PULCHEERIMUM.-— A bright cbeny-rose, upper 
petals a dark spot. Centre of flower white, free bloomer, fine bedding 
variety. 

P. BiADEMATUM 8PLENDIDUM.— Bright Tosy orimson, edged with 
lilac, with the upper and Icywer petals almost covered with a dark velvet 
blotch. Each flower has a small white centre. It is a very singularly 
marked flower, good size, and the plant a free bloomer. A v^uable 
bedding variety. 

The above varieties of P. diadematum, have large flowers, the size 
of D. rubescens, or D. Sidonium, and admirable additions for bedding. 

P. Hendessonii. — This is the uew white-flowered horse-shoe Gera- 
nium, which Messrs, E. Henderson and Son, of Wellington Nursery, 
purchased the stock of. The plant is of medium habit, blooms freely, 
and contrasts very prettily with the scarlets. The blossoms are not 
equal in form to the best scarlets, but the petals are what may be termed 
of middle breadth. It is well worth having, and a bed planted closely 
would be a charming contrast with others. 

P. Ldliputian. — ^T hls is a dwarf variety of the scarlets (Geraniums). 
It branches freely, and grows flrom nine inches to a foot high. It is 
a profuse bloomer, and the flowers a rich scarlet. One of the prettiest 
and most interesting, and deserves a place in every flower-garden* It 
is valuable too for a vase, or box for a window, d;c. 

Beds of the following plants were in fine bloom. 

P. Punch.— T he flowers are fine-shaped, very large, a brilliant 
scarlet, and is not excelled by any other. 

P. Pubpi.b-Uki<;iub.*— B^ utiful at all times. 

P. EilaoUnxque. a charming companion to the former. 

P. EucxBUM.— The leaves are a shining the flowers nriohredf 

and in profUse bloom^ very pretty, and pf dwarf habit, 

P. HiABKif ATOM B0BB8CRKS. — >Tbis is E obarming bedding variety, 
its rosfpnrimMm flotvers are very shoary. The JMaamaium Is a rosy- 
lilac, not near so pretty as the variety last described. 
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P. Labt Fmba Hastings. — This Is one of the Fancy Class. Its 
large white flowers with clouded upper petals^ renders it showy* It 
blooms freely. If the bed does not contain sufhcient plants, it has a 
naked appearance. Always put into a bed as many plants as will soon 
cover the surface, better have it crowded than thin and unsightly. 

P« JTeogmobb Scablet. — ^V ery rich colour, 

P. Tom Thumb. '-Scarlet; excellent. 

P. Pink Ivy-leaved.— T his is a free bloomer, the heads rising 
from six to nine inches, the flowers of a rosy-pink, very pretty. 

P. Cebise-Unique. — The foliage is prettily marked, and the 
flowers large, of a bright cherry-colour. Very pretty. 

P. Commandeb-in-Ciiief. — Folia^ very prettily marked with 
green, yellow, and brown. Flowers krge, a rich scarlet. Handsome. 

P. W^HTTE-FLOWEBED IvY-LEAVED.^ — This blooms freely if not in 
too rich a soil. It contrasts very nicely with ih^pink variety, 

P. Mangles’s Silver Variegated. — Free bloomer, flowers rosy- 
red. Along with it is the purple Verbena ; these two produce a pretty 
appearance^ but a few lilac-coloured Geraniums had also been planted 
and spoiled the effect. 

P. Queen op Summer. — The leaves are pretty, the flowers large, a 
rich scarlet, and in profuse bloom. The early heads of flowers were 
out of bloom, and hud a profusion of immature seeds, these spoiled the 
appearance of the bed. As the plants are so easily increased, the heads 
of seeds should have been cut away. 

P. Judy. — A free bloomer, flowers good size, and of a rosy-red 
colour, very pretty contrast. 

P. Stewart’s Ivy-leaved. — The flowers of a blush-lilac, a nice 
variety of dwarf habit. 

P. yariegatum. — This is one of the white variegated, with scarlet 
flowers, blooms very freely, and showy. 

P. Statiaskii. — This is a fancy, with dark maroon upon a lighter 
ground, blooms in profusion, and very showy. 

The following kinds, too, were growing in mixed beds, in the Boyal 
Gardens of Kewr, and prove to be excellent for bedding. 

P. Harkaway. — A compact bushy plant, grows a foot high, and 
blooms very freely, the flowers of a rich scarlet, excellent bedder. 

P. diadematdm sidonium. — Flowers large, bright rose upon a 
light ground, and centre white. Each petal has a deeper coloured 
blotch at its middle. It blooms freely, and one of the best for a bed. 

P. Annette. — This is one of the fragrant, crumpled-leaved kinds, 
grows compact, about nine to twelve inches high, blooms freely ; flowers 
white, with a red spot on the upper petals. Last year there was a bed 
of it, but being difficult to increase, only a few plants remain, we have 
applied to various nurseries for it, but in vain. 

P. Yeatmanniana grandiflora. — Flowers large, light ground, 
with the upper petals having 'a dark blotch, edged with carmine, and a 
lighter margin. The lower petals have a broad crimson band across 
the middle. It blooms very freely, and a handsome bedder ; a foot higb. 

P. Princess Royal (Conway’s).— The leaves have a very striking 
horse-shoe marking. Plant dwarf, about a foot high, bloomii^ pro- 
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fusely. Flowers a bright scarlet. Handsome bedder. The above are 
exceUent for beds, we have notes of others which we shall ^ve in future. 

F. Captain Dablt. — An abundant bloomer, flowers large, of a 
pretty salmon^^colour, leaves horse-shoe marked. Contrasts well with 
the scarlets. 

P. Shbublanb Pet. — Much was said by some persons of the excel- 
lence of this variety. We have seen it growing in the open ground, 
but on an average not above one truss of flowers to each plant, and from 
four to six very small narrow petalled blossoms of a dull crimson-red. 
We are informed that it has been in some of the nurseries around 
London, for six or seven years, and a few days back, we had flne plants 
offered us at sixpence each. When grown in a pot, it has a much less 
proportion of foliage, and blooms more freely, but is worthless, so &r 
as has come under our notice. 

Saponaeia officinalis pleno purpubea.— a hardy perennial, a 
very free bloomer, and its large double rosy-purple flowers are very 
showy. It will contrast well with the flesh-coloured species. Each 
blossom is two inches across. 

Stylidium amcbnum. — ^Messrs. Henderson’s, of Pine Apple Nursery, 
obtained this very pretty species from the Swan Biver colony.* It is 
an herbaceous, greenhouse perennial. The flower stem rises about six 
inches high, terminating in a pyramidal shaped raceme, of numerous 
flowers. Each blossom is about three parts of an inch across, of a 
pretty rose colour. 

Tbitoma Rooperii. — This beautiful species has been sent from 
Eaflraria, to the Rev, T. Rooper, of Brighton, in whose garden it has 
bloomed in the open air. < It is a perennial. The flower-scape is a foot 
high, terminating in a longish-crown of numerous blossoms, each flower 
being about two inches long, of a bright flame-colour, or orange-red on 
the upper side, yellow beneath. It is a handsome blooming plant, and 
merits a place in every flower-garden. (Figured in Magazine of 
Botany.) 

Tbcoma jasminoibes. — flne climbing plant in the greenhouse, 
in profuse bloom. Each blossom three inches across, pure white, with 
a crimson centred tube, very handsome. 

Veronica coronatcm. — A hardy perennial, blooming in profusion. 
The principal flower-stems rise to two feet high, and terminate in a 
large number of shortish spikes, forming a broad head of rich blue 
flowers, very pretty. 


In tbe Botal Gabbens of Eew. 

Aoafanthus umbellatus.— One pot of this fine flowering plant, 
had ten heads of flowers, and each head had from eighty to ninety blos- 
soms. Each of the flower-stems was four feet high, and bearing a vast 
number of flne blue flowers, they had a very pretty appearance. 

A. umbeixatus pallibitb. This plant was eqi^ in vigour to the 
previou4y described one. There was only one of bkaimiiis, but it 
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contained one himdml and three flowers. The flower-s^alk four feet 
high. The flowers of a bluish-white, and contrasted prettily with the 
deep blue of the others. We never before saw these plants grown to 
such perfection. They are potted in a strong yellow loam. 

Dietcs bicx>lor. — It is one of the Iris order of plants, the flowers, 
somewhat like the Peacock Iris, sulphur and orange, with a black spot 
near the bottom of the petals ; each blossom three inches across. A very 
pretty greenhouse plant. 

Balsamina latifolia alba.— Flowers pure white, nearly two 
inches across, a pretty contrast with the B. latifolia, blooming freely 
in the greenhouse. 

Begonia Martiniana. — The large bright-pink flowers, with their 
centre of golden anthers, are exceedingly beautiful. The plant grows 
about two to two and a half feet high, branching freely, and blooming 
profusely. It continues to flower from June to the end of the year, 
and merits a place in every greenhouse. 

OxALis elegans. These free blooming plants are very beautiful. 
The lovely lilac-coloured flowers with a velvet centre, are deservedly 
admired by all persons. It does well either in the greenhouse, or turned 
out in the open grounds, growing from six to twelve inches high. 

Campanula Vidallii. — A plant having three branches of flowers, 
ten blossoms on each, was very interestingly pretty. The plant was 
bushy a foot high, and had a number of branches, three only had 
pushed forth into flowering ones. The blossoms are of a pure waxy 
white, an inch and a half to two inches long, produced on rather long 
foot stalks, in a pendant manner, and have a charming effect. It does 
well in the greenhouse or open flower-bed, and ought to be in every one. 

Fuchsia Splendida. — The flower is but of medium size, tube and 
sepals of a shining bright red, reflexing much, and fully showing the 
bright blue corolla. A free bloomer. 

F. globosa magnifica. — This is very far the finest of the plobe- 
shaped. Its rich crimson tube apd sepals, and the large dark corolla, 
render it exceedingly beautiful. It ought to be one of every collection. 

F. Prince Arthur (Nicoll’s), — We never saw this fine variety 
grown so large as here, some of the flowers being four inches long ; 
tube pure white, corolla a bright rosy crimson. All Fuchsia growers 
should have one of this variety. 

F. Clapton Hero. — The flowers are very large^ reflexing well, and 
fully exposing the large dark violet-coloured corolla. The tube and 
sepals of a bright shining crimson. It k a noble grower, and abundant 
bloomer. It merits a place in every collection. 

F. VoLTiGBUE. — The flower reflexes well, fully exposing the 
corolla. Tube bright crimson, corolla bright violet-blue. Flowei: of 
mediuili size, exceedingly pretty, and produced in abundance. Should 
be in every collection. 

F. Inaccessible.— Tube and sepals bright red, corolla deep violet- 
blue. It is what may be termed, a long-ghbe^ exceedingly pretty, of 
good size, and produced in profusion. ^ 

F. Don Giovannl— Flower very large, tube and sepals crimson, 
corolla purple-violet. A noble variety. 
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F* General Crangarnisr.'*— The flowers are immensely large, of 
a deqp or^ge<bliish, tipped with green. Corolla a deeper colour. A 
noble variety, and free bloomer. 

F. Pagoda, — ^The tube and sepals bright red, corolla blue, changing 
to a dark purple. The flowers are nearly four inches long, and well 
reflexed, very pretty. 

F. Sedonia. — ^Flower of medium size. Tube and sepals blush-white, 
tipped with green, corolla violet-purple. Very distinct and pretty. 

The above are the best varieties we have seen. The Bride, Lady 
Dartmouth, Fair Eosamond, all light flowers, are also very fine. 

Clematis tubulosa. — A hardy shrubby species. The flowers are 
Ml^haped^ drooping, white, each blossom being an inch and a half 
across. It is exceedingly neat and pretty. 

C. campaniflora. — White, of similar form to the above, but about 
half the size. 


THE ZICHYA INOPHYLLA. 

BY MB. J. a. 8ANTON, SIDCITP OBEEN, KENT. 

This beautiful greenhouse plant, which is really one of the handsomest 
of the Leguminous (pea-formed) plants, like all others, if not submitted 
to a regular mode of training, will become one confused mass of shoots, 
which if allowed for a short time only to become entangled, are difficult 
to restore to order without injury to the plant. Scarcely anything con- 
nected with gardening looks worse than to see climhing-plarUs neglected 
of proper training, or having the shoots tied together like a broom ; for 
whatever may be the natural habit of a plant, in regulating its branches 
we should imitate nature as nearly as possible, unless it is desirable to 
train them into any artificial form. My method of training this useful 
plant, is with four or five leading shoots ; one from the centre of the 
pot, to which a long neat stick is placed, the others being fastened to 
similar sticks at r^ular distances round the pot ; from each of these 
leading shoots proceed numerous side branches, which are densely 
covert with a fine bead of scarlet flowers. When the plant has done 
blooming, which is by the end of May, or beginning of June, I still 
allow it to remain in the greenhouse until the shoots are well ripened^ 
a4d during this period the plaint is watered sparingly^ for it is only by 
modeiutiDg the supply of water that we can imitate tfiose periodical 
seasons of rest which this, as well as all other exotic plants, receive 
in its native climate. By the first week in August it is taken from the 
greenhouse, and well soaked with water? then placed in the open air in 
a sheltered situation, but full^ exposed to the sun, aqd having the pot 
inserted in another pot two sizes larger, to prevent the sun’s rays from 
destroy^ the young fibrous roots, which are the principal feeding 
prgaus/ ^1*116 whole of the sicfe sAoots are pruped back to where new 
shoots are formed, and the leading sJiooU cut back according to their 
stren^. As soon as the new shopts are from one to two inches long, 
the pnmt is taken from the pot and some of the soil is shaken frotp its 
roots, tfle stronger roots are at the same time cut back to the young 
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fibrea, it is then r^mtied in a new op clean-irashed pot, weiiI< drairbo, 
for there is no other plant that I am acquainted with, that sufTers more 
froni imperfect drainage than this. The soil in which it thrives 
admirably, is chop^d turfy peat, and an equal portion of good rich 
turfy loam, well mixed, adding at the same time a little sharp silver- 
sand. In potting, take care to press the soil firmly, and frequently 
adding some broken bits of charcoal and bones, to keep it porous. 
After potting, place it in a shady situation for a short time, and by de- 
grees, let it be fully exposed to the sun. It must be taken into the 
greenhouse by the end of September, or beginning of October. Zichya 
inophylla being treated in this manner, will amply compensate for the 
trouble. The leading shoots only are secured, the side ones become 
pendant, and the plant has a gracefhl and pleasing appearance* One, 
or more plants of it, ought to be in every greenhouse. It may be pur- 
chased at a cheap price, and is easily cultivated, blooming very freely 
from March to June, and is a fine Spring ornament. 


WINTER AND SPRING BLOOMING OF THE LILY OF 
THE VALLEY. 

BY A LONIX>K FEXCTITIOKEB. 

No doubt, many of the readers of this Magazine, have seen these lovely 
sweet flowers in large quantities in the flower establishments in Covent 
Garden Market, during the months from January to May. By the 
following mode of treatment, I bloom them during the period above 
named, and as it may be of service to persons in the country, who can- 
not avail themselves of the Covent Garden supplies, I forward the 
particulars for the Magazine. 

To have flowers by the beginning of January, the latter end of 
November is the time to take up the roots. Those selected must not 
be less than two years old, and in appearance, are something similar to 
small heads of asparagus, when about two or three inches high, and are 
furnished with fibrous roots ; each of these tubers are wrapped round 
with a little moss, and placed in pots or mignionette boxes, close 
together. The boxes or pots are previously filled witli old bark or 
light earth, a thin portion is laid over the crowns, and then a layer of 
moss, which keeps the roots moist, assists in drawing up the flower stems. 
Theboxes or pots are then placed on a fire-flue, or any other warm 
situation. Over these are turned boxes or pots of the same dimensions, 
upside down, to keep the plants quite dark ; in three or four weeks, ac- 
cording to the warmth of the situation, they are abundantly furnished 
with their lovely bell-shaped flowers, six or eight inches high. Th^ 
coming into flower first, are taken out of this situation, being easily 
removed by having moss round the roots, and placed in small 
wiqker baskets, or an ornamental vase, with Hyacinths, 

&c., which are forced, something similar, for this purpose. When thto 
sort of winter flower-basket, pyramid, or vase, is properly executea, the 
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colours of the flowers regularly mixed, and the spaces betwixt the plants 
filled up with ornamental moss, it certainly has a very neat and pleasing 
appearance. 

Where a succession is required, the roots are kept in a shady place, 
or in the border in the garden, covered a foot or eighteen inches with 
fresh stable litter, so as to be easily come at in frosty weather, as occa* 
sion may require. When finished fiowering, they are plant^ in the 
garden at the latter end of March, and form a plantation for forcing 
purposes in two or three years. 


THE PLEASURE-GROUND. 

BT A LANDSCAPE OABDENEB. 

Having recently become a subscriber to your Magazine, and derived 
pleasure and profit from reading its Numbers, 1 forward you a few 
observations on the Pleasure-ground for insertion, hoping the readers 
will derive some satisfaction in perusing them. 

The valuable appendage to a home of a pleasure-garden seems to 
own its creation to the idea that our sublime ]^t formed of Eden. It 
originated in England, and is as peculiar to the British nation as land- 
scape planting. Whilst other arts have been derived from ancient, 
or borrowed from modern inventions, this has indisputably sprung from 
the genius of our soil, and is, perhaps, one of the most delightful, as 
well as most beneficial of all that claim the namq of elegant. 

Ornamental plantations are now so universally spread over the face 
of this country, that our island may be compart to a vase emerging 
from the ocean, into which the Sylvans of every region have set their 
favourite plants, and the Flora of every climate pouied her choicest 
gifts, for the embellishment of the spot round which Neptune throws 
his fostering arms. My desire leads me to hope that 1 may add plea- 
sure to the pleasure-ground, by pointing out the beauties of some of 
those plants, which must render vegetation an object of admiration and 
veneration to all observers. I wish to attract attention to the peculiar 
pleasing properties of the plants by the remarks of the ingenious, the 
anecdotes of the ancients, the harmony of the poets, the observations of 
the physicians, and the reflection of some of the moralists of all ages, 
and to give this subject a smiling aspect. 

The vegetable ornaments of the pleasure-ground, comprises trees, 
shrubs, and herbaceous plants. 

Though ornamental trees and flowering shrubs, seem to contribute 
nothing to Pottage, and little to Medicine in its present refined state, 
^et they add greatly to our pleasure, and considerably to our health. 

Thgr win us to good humour by their fragrance and cheerful ap- 
pearance, and produce a serenity of mind by the calm reflections they 
present to it ; thus relieving some of the maladies of the soul, as drugs 
mitigate the grosser and more perceptible sufferings of the body. The 
Poet Cowper states, 
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The 8{d6ei} is seldom felt where Flora reignB^ 

The lowering eye, tibe petulance, the frowa, 

And sudden sadness, that o*ershade, distort, 

And mar the &ce of beauty, when no cause 
For such immeasurable woe appears : 

These Flora banishes, and gives the fair 

Sweet smiles and bloom, less transient than her own.” 

The allegorical allusions which the Eastern Nations are accustomed 
to make by means of flowers, and the fables of the ancient poets and 
mythologists respecting plants, are numerous. Thus pleasing ideas may 
be connected with pleasing objects*, and agreeable images convey lively 
but moral sentiments to the mind, adding to the charms of the country 
without recourse to romance or useless fiction. These accustom the 
mind to such violent sensations, that at last it is obliged to resort to an 
excess of feeling, either of mirth or grief, to prevent that dreaded 
feshionable lethargy of spirit — enrmi. Such a habit in the end injures 
health, and consequently shortens life, but a calm and cheerful mind 
assists in the prolongation and enjoyment of both ; 

Come then ye blissful scenes, ye soft retreats, 

Where life flows pure, tlie heart more calmly beats.” 


It would seem, that the more terrible a sight, and the more violent 
an impression, the more agreeable to the great portion of mankind, 
who run with avidity after objects of hoiror, whilst they pass unnoticed 
those which produce gentle and agreeable sensations, and would to all 
appearance rather tremble at the awful tlmnderbolt, than calmly admire 
the beauteous horn of plenty. It has been observed that tiie Volcano 
near Naples, attracts more travellers to the city, than the deliciotis 
GARDENS, which adoms the shores of that region. The plains of 
Greece, overspread with ruins, would entice many to undertake a 
voyage to a distant country, who would feel but little inclined to travel 
over their native soil to view its richly cultivated lawns ; and there is 
no doubt, but that formerly, where one person went to Egypt to be a 
witness of Nature’s bounty to that nation, five hundred became travel- 
lers to behold its Pyramids. A temple after its fall excites p^ore eager 
curiosity than it did during its construction ; and many who will not 
cross their thresholds to look at a beautiful calm in Nature, will rush 
to get a sight of a storm and shipwreck in a playhouse. This love of 
the terrific is not, as has been asserted by foreigners, peculiar to the 
English nation : it is prevalent every where. I once observed an in- 
stance of it when in Paris. Wishing to visit the celebrated garden of 
M. Bourseau, then unequalled for the beauty of its plants by any city- 
gaitien in Europe, I received in answer to dl^nquiries for direction to 
tlie spot, the usual careless but short and decisive, Je ne le connois pasy 
Monsieur ; but on asking the way to La Morty every turn and alley 
were readily pointed out with all the bustle and officiousness of French 

politeness. , x - v. 

In my remarks of flowering trees and shrubs, I have nothing terrible 

to present to the reader ; but to 
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Shew Nature’s form in smilliig beauljf dresti 
And call tnankind to view her and be blest.*’ 

It seems Iiardly possible fbr any mind to be so debased as to be in- 
sensible to the e^B^ of Nature^ whose wgHabltB eUarms become more 
endeared to us as our age and ruction increase. A more delightful 
cabinet of natural history can scarcely be formed, than the pleasure- 
gpround afibrds, even when unadorned with exotic beauties. It offers 
matter for contemplatioa oi the most agreeable kind, which varies still 
as seasons revolve ; and as every tree and shmb has its peculiar inha- 
bitants, we have at the same time a collection of animal and vegetable 
wonders, that are sufficient to occupy all the leisure which our econo- 
mical duties allow us. As years increase, a taste fbr most pleasures in 
general diminishes. Those of the court l^ome fatiguing ; the charms 
of the table appear to lessen ; and as passion subsides and love lan- 
gpiishes, the gay ball and splendid opera lose their delights ; but the 
fondness for a garden increases, and is almost the only earthly pleasure 
that does increase. Let us not, then, neglect to cultivate a taste for 
what will add to the deligiit and amusement of the latter period of life. 
Every tree we plant adds to the entertainment we prepare for future 
years, for ourselves, our friends and successors. 

The introduction of a useful or an ornamental plant into our island, 
is justly considered as one of the most important services that a person 
can render his country ; for it is impossible to calculate on the benefits 
that may be derived through his means, when the qualities of the 
vegetable are ascertained and its virtues known. Even what is intro- 
duced and planted merely from curiosity or ornament, seems to unite 
us to the nations from whence it comes. It bestows on us a share of 
tiie blessings of other climates, and affords us a portion of the smiles of 
a more genial sun. Whilst, therefore, remarking on the beauty of trees 
and shrubs, I wisli to be understood as expressing gratitude to those 
who have enriched our land with additional charms, and more fully 
displayed Nature to our eyes, and not as disr^arding the plants that are 
indigenous to our soil. 1 am aware that many an Englishman has 
sigliMM under the shade of the banana^ for a sight of his fmlive banks, 
where the primrose sparkles through the hazel-edge, and the violet peeps 
so modestly. The plants of our country recall the idea of it in the 
most forcible manner, wherever we meet them. They are often the 
first object that attract the attention of those who have been long absent 
from their native fields, and who on tlieir return pour out the genuine 
effusions of joy on beholding the village-elm, the well known oak, or 
the nnelianged yew, wliose antiquity is equal to the church it shades. 
We are told of a young Indian Fontaveri, (from Otahdte,) who in the 
midst of the splendour of Paris, regretting the simple b^ty of his 
native islatid, sprang foi^ward at the unexpected sight of a Bamasia tree 
ill the Jardin des Plantes, embraced it, while his eyes were bathed in 
tears, and exclaiming with a voice of joy, ** Ah ! tree of my country I’* 
seemed, by a delighmil illusion of sensibility, to imagine himself for 
a moment transported to the land which gave him birth. 

Tltere are with os, too. seasons when we seem as U were for an 
instant to go back to the aelights of infoacyt wbeo, on each succeeding 
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spring) we behold the eowBlipe^ wbieh aflforded ua ao mny happy honn 
in childhood, as we formed Iwls of their blossomsir Then the playful 
girl, bedecked with wreaths and necklaces of daisies, led her little 
swain in chains formed of the milky fiower-stalks of the dandelion ; but 
who at the sight of a butterfly burst the brittle bonds and scampered 
away, to return, perhaps, a few years after sighing in fetters not so 
visible but more binding. 

There is no part of nature’s works more interesting than flowers. 
They seem intended for the embellishment of fair, and for the orna- 
ment of the spot where they tread. Their sweet perfumes have such 
influence over all our seiisations, that in the midst of flowering trees, 
shrubs, <Sbc., the most acute grief often gives way to sweetest melancholy. 
When our home and domestic companions are encompassed by the 
pleasure-garden, our situation approaches nearest to a terrestrial para- 
dise. Is it not, then, as Cowper says, 

Strange, there should be found, 

Who* self-imprisoned in their proud saloons, 

Henounce the odours of the open field. 

For the unscented Actions of the loom ; 

Who, satisfied only with penciled scenes, 

Prefer, to the performance of a God, 

Th’ inferior wonders of an artist’s hand ? 

Lovely, indeed, the mimic works of art ; 

But Nature’s works far lovelier.” 

Tiie pleasure-ground is, to a rational mind, a source of inexhaustible 
delight and instruction, where each season brings new joy, and every 
morning a fresh harvest of delightful sweets. Subjects for new thoughts 
and contemplations present themselves to our view, and even the most 
dreaiy months still supply cause of admiration, and dbcover a world 
full of wonders ; for. 

E’en Winter oft has seen it gay, 

With fretted frost-work spangled o’er, 

While pendants drooped ftom every spray, 

And crimson bodlets told, once more 
That spring would all its charms restore.’^ 

It is not to old age alone, that the garden offers its placid delights. 
Every stage of life, from the cradle to the grave, is attracted by its 
charms. The in&nt is ready to spring from its nurse’s arms, allured 
by the gay colours which flowers exhibit. 

They form the most innocent toy of childhood, and the cultivation of 
them is generally its first labour, whibt their presentation often expiate 
the passion of youth. The happy child loves to entwine them in her 
locks, and the fond parents delight to see their child mimic their beau- 
ties with the pencil ; 

The flowers that grace their native beds, 

Awhile put forth their blushing heads ; 

But e’re the close of parting day, 

They wither, shrink, and <ue away ; 
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But these, which mimic ddll hath made, 

Nor scorched by suns, nor killed by shade, ' 

Shall blush with less onconstant hue, 

Which art at pleasure can renew.’* 

(To be continued,) 


A MOST SUCCESSFUL METHOD OF BLOOMING THE 
EPIPHYLLUMS, 

OT ▲ LONDON EXHZBITOIU 

Th£ Cactus tribe of plants is a great favourite of mine, especially the 
Epiphyllums, and as the plants which I grow, bloom much more pro- 
fusely, and have finer blossoms than any others 1 have seen, I transmit 
you a few brief particulars of the mode of treatment pursued. 

The compost I use, consists of an equal quantity of light turfy loam, 
and pigeon’s dung, and one- third sheep’s dung, exposing the mixture 
one year to the influence of the sunune^s sun and winter’s frost to mel- 
low. When wanted for use, I add one-third of sandy peat, in both 
cases mixing them well together. I grow the young plants from 
February to July, in the forcing flower-house, kept from 55° to 60° 
Fahr. 1 afterwa^ remove them to a shelf in an airy situation in the 
gpreenhouse, exposed to the mid-day sun, giving them plenty of air and 
little water. The plants that I want to flower the following Septem- 
ber, are placed in the forcing-house the first week in December, giving 
them very little water for the first ten days, and gradually increasing 
the water as the plants advance in growth. About the Ist of February 
I stop all the young shoots, which soon become well ripened ; from this 
time I decrease the quantity of water until they become quite dry, in 
order to throw the plants into a state of rest. In the beginning of 
March, I replace them in a cold shady situation in the greenhouse, 
treating them as before. For plants to flower in August, I place a 
quantity more in the forcing-house the first week in January, treating 
them the same as those for Septenfoer ; only they are put to rest in the 
greenhouse a fortnight later, and replaced in the forcing-house one week 
sooner. — The first flowering plants are put in the forcing-house the end 
of January, and will come in flower about the middle of March. When 
these plants have done flowering, and are removed from the drawing- 
room, or greenhouse, I prune out most of the old shoots that have 
fibwered, so that the plants are furnished regularly with young shoots 
for fbwering the ensuing year ; these plants are also placed in the 
forcing-house for ten days, to ripen the young wood and dry up the 
moisture, and are then put to rest in the greenhouse as ui»ual : such 
plants will flower a second time in October. Others put in the forcing- 
hoose the middle of February will flower about the end of April ; if 
thmi pruned, and dried, and put to rest as before, they will flower a 
second time in Novemb^, and so on in propmrtion. 1 repot them at all 
seasons whenever the plants may require it, always observing to keep 
the pots well drained with potsherds, that the moisture may pass ofl* 
readily. This process may be considered troublesome, but superior 
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growth, and abundance^of flowers, amply tepixy the care bestowed. By 
the above treatment, JS, spedosus and Jenkinsoni have generally pro- 
duced from one hundred to a hundred and 6% fine expanded flowers, at 
one year old, plants about two jears old of Ja. $pecioms bore two hun- 
dred flowers, E. speaiosiasimus ninety-two, and E, Jenkinsoni one 
hundred and ninety-four. I prefer growing them in wooden tubs, with 
nice stakes fixed to the tub, to the usual mode of supporting them by 
sticks driven into the ball of the plant, which I consider injures the 
fibre, and makes the plant appear unsightly. 


MISCELLANEOUS SECTION. 

Roots as a Means op Phopaoation. — As it is a fact,* which bo- 
tanists have clearly demonstrated, that all the organs of plants have an 
extremely simple origin, and are formed, as it may be said, by a single 
utricle, which engenders others, among which vessels of different kinds 
appear ; that this mass of utricles proceeds in this manner to constitute, 
under the vital influence, plants of various forms, adapted for our use, 
and for increasing our enjoyment ; since it is the case, I repeat, that all 
plants originate by a simple and uniform organisation, and tliat many 
of them are naturally multiplied by division (segmentation) we may 
thence conclude that every detached part of a plant, placed under con- 
ditions favourable for its preservation, would reproduce an individual 
similar to that from which it was taken. Practical experience daily fur- 
nishes ns with numerous examples in support of this view of the subject. 

What does, in fact, the gardener when he cuts off a branch from 
some plant in order to make it produce roots ? Is not the complete 
separation of the small portion of the plant made with the intention of 
its becoming an individual similar to that from which it was taken ? 
Do not cuttings and buds afford daily confirmation of these data of 
vegetable physiology ? Is it not the case, that in some plants, Gloxinias 
and Acbimenes, for example, a leaf, or the fragment of a leaf is sufli- 
eient to propagate the species ? Moreover, b it not known that in some 
of the Lily tribe even a single scale detached from the bulb will pro- 
duce minute bulbs or shoots from its base ; and, finally^ one of the 
scales in some cases may be cut into small pieces, by means of which, 
the gardener can produce several plants. 

The«e examples, which might be easily multiplied, are, I presume, 
sufficient for the subject I have proposed ; and they lead to the conclu- 
sion, that, if the above-ground portions of a plant can produce new 
individuab, so ought likewbe the under-ground parts or roots, seeing 
that they have the same elementary formation. I am conviuc^ that 
this part of the plant has hitherto been too much neglected as regards 
propagation, and tliat in thb respect it will become of great importance, 
when it shall be advantageously employed in the propagation of plants 
that are found difficult to increase by other modes. It may be employed 
for producing plants either directly similar to the origind, or for ftir- 
nishing stocks. In the first case, it is sufficient to cut the roots into 
small pieces and plant them in the natural soil, as is usually done with 
the Catal|>a, Teeoma, Paulovnia, Xanthoxylum, Cydonia, Assklea, 

u 
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But these, which mimic skill hath made, 
Nor scorned by suos, nor killed by shade, ‘ 
Shall blush with less unconstant hue, 

Which art at pleasure can renew/* 

{To be canHnued.) 


A MOST SUCCESSFUL METHOD OF BLOOMING THE 
EPIPHYLLUMS. 

BP A LONDON EXHIBITOB. 

Tub Cactus tribe of plants is a great favourite of mine, especially the 
Epiphyllums, and as the plants which I grow, bloom much more pro- 
fc^y, and have finer blossoms than any others I have seen, 1 transmit 
you a few brief particulars of the mode of treatment pursued. 

The compost I use, consists of an equal quantity of light turfy loam, 
and pigeon’s dung, and one-third sheep’s dung, exposing the mixture 
one year to the influence of the summers sun and winter’s frost to mel- 
low. When wanted for use, I add one-third of sandy peat, in botli 
cases mixing them well toother. 1 grow the young plants from 
February to July, in the forcing flower-house, kept from 55° to 60° 
Fahr. I afterwards remove them to a shelf in an airy situation in the 
greenhouse, exposed to the mid-day sun, giving them plenty of air and 
little water. The plants that 1 want to flower the following Septem- 
ber, are placed in the forcing-house the first week in December, giving 
them very little water for the first ten days, and -gradually increasing 
the water as the plants advance in growth. About the 1st of February 
I stop all the young shoots, which soon become well ripened ; from this 
time 1 decrease the quantity of water until they become quite dry, in 
order to throw the plants into a state of rest. In the beginning of 
March, I replace them in a cold shady situation in the greenhouse, 
treating them as before. For plants to flower in August, I place a 
quantity more in the forcing-house the first week in January, treating 
wem the same as those for September ; only they are put to rest in the 
greenhouse a fortnight later, and replaced in the forcing-house one Week 
sooner. — The first flowering plants are put in the forcing-house the end 
of January, and will come in flower about the middle of March. When 
these plants have done flowering, and are removed from the drawing- 
room, or greenhouse, I prune out most of tiie old shoots that have 
flowered, so that the plants are furnished regularly with young shoots 
for flowering the ensuing year ; these plants are also placed in the 
forcing-house for ten days, to ripen the young wood and dry up the 
moisture, and are then put to rest in the greenhouse as usual : such 
plants will flower a second time in October. Others put in the forcing- 
house the middle of Februaiy will flower about the end of April; if 
then pruned, and dried, and put to rest as before, they will flower a 
second time in Novemb^, and so on in proportion. I repot them at all 
seasons whenever the plants may require it, always observing to keep 
the M>ts well drained with potsherds, that the moisture may pass off 
reamy* This process may be considerad troublesomei but superior 
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growth, and abundance^of flowors, aiBpl5r rqiay the care bestowed. By 
^the above treatment, E. spedosua and Jenkinsoni have generally pro> 
.duced from one hundred to a hundred and fine expanded flowers, at 
one year old, plants about two years old of E apecioam bore two hun* 
dred flowers, E, apecioaiaaimua nioety->two, and E. Jenkinaoni one 
hundred and ninety^four. I prefer growing them in wooden tubs, with 
nice stakes fixed to the tub, to the usual mode of supporting thw by 
sticks driven into the ball of the plant, which I consider injures the 
fibre, and makes the plant appear unsightly. 


MISCELLANEOUS SECTION. 

Roots as a Means of Pbopagation. — As it is a fact,* which bo- 
tanists have clearly demonstrated, that all the organs of plants have an 
extremely simple origin, and are formed, as it may be said, by a single 
utricle, which engenders ofliers, among which vessels of different kinds 
appear ; that this mass of utricles proceeds in this manner to constitute, 
under the vital influence, plants of various forms, adapted for our use, 
and for increasing our enjoyment ; since it is the case, I repeat, that all 
plants originate by a simple and uniform organisation, and that many 
of them are naturally multiplied by division (segmentation) we may 
thence conclude that every detached part of a plant, placed under con- 
ditions favourable for its preservation, would reproduce an individual 
similar to that from which it was taken. Practical experience daily fur- 
nishes us with numerous examples in support of this view of the subject. 

What does, in fact, the gardener when lie cuts off a branch from 
some plant in order to make it produce roots ? Is not the complete 
separation of the small portion of the plant made with the intention of 
its becoming an individual similar to that from which it was taken ? 
Do not cuttings and buds afford daily confirmation of these data of 
vegetable physiology ? Is it not the case, that in some plants. Gloxinias 
and Achimenes, for example, a leaf, or the fragment of a leaf is suffi- 
cient to propagate the species ? Moreover, is it not known that in some 
of the Lily tribe even a single scale detached from the bulb will pro- 
duce minute bulbs or shoots from its base ; and, finally, one of the 
scales in some cases may be cut into small pieces, by means of which, 
the gardener can produce several plants. 

The>'e examples, which might easily multiplied, are, I presume, 
sufficient for the subject I have proposed ; and they lead to the conclu- 
sion, that, if the above-ground portions of a plant can produce new 
individuals, so ought likewise the under-ground parts or roots, seeing 
that they have the same elementary formation. I am convinced that 
this part of the plant has hitherto been too much neglected as regards 
propagation, and that in this respect it will become of great importance, 
when it shall be advantageously employed in the propagation of plants 
that are found difficult to increase by other modes. It may be employed 
for producing plants either directly similar to the original, or for fiir- 
nishing stocks. In the first case, it is sufficient to cut the roots into 
small pieces and plant them in the natural soil, as is usually done with 
the Catalina, Tecoma, Paulovnia, Xanthoxylum, Cydonia, Axalea, 
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Macluray Giogkoi CalyoanthnS} ^riogHy PnioiM, Moms, Gkiilaiiditia, 
Yolkameria, Ailauthusi Bhus, Ac. ; in tha second, that is, when 
we wish to raise stock, we must pr<weed as is done for the Pseonia, 
Clematis, Bignonia, Ac. 

The exam^es which 1 have cited may be extended to herbaceous 
plants, such as the Lobelia and certain Anemones. The Pasonia offi* 
ciualis, &c., make equally good plants from pieces of the roots, and in 
my opinion this is the best mode of propagation for these plants* In- 
d^, certain families, such as the Campanulacese, Boraginacess, Con* 
volvulacese, and the Ranunculacess, &c*, seem to possess this property 
iq a high degree. 

In endeavouring to direct the attention of gardeners to the roots as a 
means of propagating plants, I have the conviction that the certainty 
of the proceeding will be veiy advantageous in the propagation of cer* 
tain, phmts which refuse to strike from cuttings taken from shoots or 
branches. If we have great difficulty in so* propagating them, it is fre* 
quently because the mc^e employed is not suitable to the degenerated 
or domesticated state into which we have brought them ; for we cannot 
imagine that the Creator, in spreading over the earth innumerable 
species of plants, intended that they should disappear ; but on the con- 
trary we may rest assured that He has given each of them the means of 
rep^uction. These means are the se^s ; but as man, always desirous 
of enjoyment, endeavours to procure new, by transporting into the 
country which he inherits, plants from a different region, and wltich are 
by this frequently render^ sterile, he must submit to the consequences 
of this transgression of natural laws. The various cares wnich plants 
require, and the difficulty which we experience in their propagation, 
have caused us to have recourse to a part of the plant less subject than 
the stems and flowers to the influence of climate. 

I therefore consider the roots as being peculiarly adapted in most 
cases, if not in all, for the propagation of plants which will neither pro- 
duce seeds nor propagate by cuttings of the shoots. — Carrt^e, in Hevue 
Hariicoley June^ 1852. 

Culture op Exotic Ctprifedium. — They require to be grown in 
an orchid house, where they are of easy culture, producing their inte- 
resting flowers in the spring months. They should grown in 
a temperature ranging, by day, from seventy-five to eighty-five degrees, 
and at night from sixty to seventy degrees. In the winter season, 
from sixty to seventy degrees by day is sufficient. While the plants 
are growing, the atmosphere must be maintained in a moist state ; the 
plants also require a tolerable supply of water, which should be given 
with a syringe or a small pot round about the plant, but care must be 
taken not to water over the foliage, for this would be very likely to 
cause the plant to rot. In the winter and resting season water must 
be applied very sparingly, and the atmosphere must be kept much 
drier. The plant requires plenty of pot-room, and the pots must be 
well drained. The compost should be rich in vegetable matter ; such 
as a mixture of one-half decomposed sphagnum, and one-half of rich 
fibr 0 qs peat-eoiL The plant comes into flower in<jpring, and remains 
from two to three months in bloom, if kept in a warm dry house.— 
{Magazine of Botany!) 




greenhouse, through winter, will be suitable for turning out in the 
open borders at the end of March or in April. Such plants bloom 
earlv and fine ; they are early ornaments for the flower-garden ; and 
as they decline, the spring-sown plants are coming into bloom. Seeds 
of xnany kinds, now sown in the open border^ generally survive the 
winter, and bloom vigorously early the ne&t season. CatJuUions : the 
layers should be taken oflT, severing them at a joint as nea!r the root as 
possible. Only a few of the bottom leaves should be trimmed ofl* to 
admit the compost to settle closely round the stem, and that no leaves 
may rot inside the soil, and be likely to damage the main stem. The 
compost in which to pot them must not be rich, or the plants will be 
likely to grow too vigorous, and become what florists term too gross. 
Equal portions of year-old turfy loam and leaf-mould, with a small 
proportion of sand mixed therein, is rich enough, and of a dryish 
texture, and the plants keep healthy in it if otherwise duly attended to. 
They must have a liberal drainage: over the broken pot, spread a 
portion of moss or turfy loam, in order to prevent the compost settling 
amongst the bits of pots, and to allow a free passage for the water 
draining away. The compost must not be sifted, but chopped, and in 
its rough state. In potting, place two layers in each pot. When 
potted, put them in a cool frame for about ten days, keeping the lights 
closed, and shaded fiom mid-day sun ; this contributes to an immediate 
striking root afresli ; afterwards they may be fully exposed in a shel- 
tered spot, having a thick floor of coal ashes or b^rds to place the pots 
upon, in order to prevent worms entering. Pinks : beds of them may 
still be made, and the earlier the more successfiil : dig into the bed 
four inches in thickness of old manure ; do it a week or so before plant- 
ing, and plant as early in the month as you can. Pansies : b^s of 
than should be made for next spring bloom. Pot some of all the best 
kinds in small pots, to be placed in a cool frame during winter. If the 
sowing of the seeds of biennials, as Scabious, Canterbury Bell, Brompton' 
and Queen Stocks, &c., has been neglected, they should be attended to as 
early as possible. Verbenas : runners should be potted in small pots, a 
third filled with potsherds, and the rest with good loamy soil, placing 
them in a close cool frame for ten days, shading from mid-day sun r after 
which gradually expose them to open air. Attention to them should 
be immediate. Bulbs^ as Hyacinths, &c., are now to be had, and 
sooner they are potted the more vigorous they will bloom. Chrnm 
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Primroses should be encouraged for winter* blooming. If mildev 
appears on any plants, dost them with sulphur immediately. Camellias 
may be grafted | the operation may be performed 'wi& the 
success by pursuing the metl^od the French call graffe on ^ 
which is merely inserting that portion of wood that includes a bud and 
leaf cut longitudinally into a corresponding cleft in the stock. The 
grafted subjects should be plunged in bottom heat, and kept covered 
for at least a month* Bases may still be budded. Nail to the wall 
yopng shoots of Banksian Boses. Cut clean away those not wanted. 
Prepare beds of Sweet Violets. Boses for forcing too. Collect seeds 
ae they ripen. 

IK TEB GBBEKBOtTSE, 

Cuttings of nearly all plants may be successfully struck yet ; but the 
earlier they are put in the better. Towards the end of the month take 
in the tenderer greenhouse plants ; but the house should be white- 
washed, &c., previously if required. Repot Chrysanthemums^ if the 
pots they are in be full of roots ; give manure* water oncea-week. See 
on culture the articles in early numbers of this year. Cinerarias : pot 
oflP singly the offsets, also seedlings. Seed may still be sown, but as early 
as possible, in order to have the plants strong enough to pot off" before 
winter. Cuttings of bedding plants should be put in directly. Pot off 
singly rooted cuttings of Pelargoniums^ Cuttings of Tea Boses j 
China j Bourbon^ &c., soon strike root at this period. 


BRIEF REMARKS. 

Ltoopodiums. (Mosses for Stoves, Greenhouses, or Sitting Booms.)*- A day or 
two ago we saw, in a lady’s parlour, a very ingenious and pretty use to which the 
Lyc(fodium apodum was applied. Long, oval-shaped, ornamental pots, or, perhaps, 
they might be dignified with the names of vases, about six inches deep, as much 
across, and fifteen inches long, were well-filled with soil, and some wide-necked 
glass titles plunged nearly np to the rim in it. Then the sur&ce was planted with 
the Lycopod, and completely covered with it. The V|8e8 had saucers of the same 
form ; in these they were placed ; this nrevented the water, when applied to the 
soil, firom dropping upon the carpk or floor of the room. The g^ass bottles were 
to contain cut flowers; and in the instance we saw they did so, and certainly had 
a novel and vep* pleasing effect, having much the appearance of miniature flower- 
beds upon a tiny, beauUfiil, aeen lawn. The vases were made of the material 
called terra cotta, and would last for years, if not broken by accident. This idea, 
we think, might be carried out to a great extent. Why not have the vases made 
larger, and the spaces where the bottles are filled np with plants in pots grown in 
a firame or gfeenhonse for the pnn)^, brought in when in flower, and renewed 
when the bloom is over ? Plunged in this way, and the surfhee covered with the 
pretty green Lycopod, very little water would be necessary, and the roots of the 
p^ts would be then protected from the drying influence of the air in the room. 
TOe flowers would last much longer in perfection, and every bud would bloom. 
The vases mmht be made of any material combining elegance of form and dura- 
bility, snek, &r instance, as gla^ or cast iron, paint^ of various colours. 

Lycopodiums may be used, also, to cover the borders of a oonservatoxy or greou- 
house. . This has been done in manyjplaces at different gentlemen's seats, and in 
•uch a situation they are always admired, the green being so fresh and beautiful. 
We grow some of the drotmiug species in ornamental or rustic baskets with the 
hapi^t effect. In particular, we have some made of glass of a circular form ; 
these are large enough to contain a sufficient body of soil to supply them with 
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notriment. The kind use^ the very ornfunental Lycopodium stdoHiJertmu One 
epecimen of thU species measured a foot across, as much high, and drooped cm* 
Biderably over *the edge of the glass Tase, and was deservedly much admired*— 
T, Appleby, Cottage Garden, 

Tm Doublb Blue Hspatigs. w i t h White Flowers.— The following mi^ he 
added to ^e many ** sports mentioned from time to time in your columns, mr it 
is not met with every day. A plant of the double blue Hepatica produced vei^ 
dark blue flowers in the spring of the present year; a second crop of blossoms » 
now on the plant. I have enclosed one of them for your inspecrion, and, with the 
exception of the outer petals, which are sli^tly tinged with Iflne, the rest of the 
flower may pass fi>r a good double white H^patica, a flower that is often sought 
after but seldom found. Could anything be done to prevent the flowers becoming 
blue in the spring of next year ? — Peter Mackenzie. 

CoTONXASTER MKSBOPHTLLA.— lu this Magazine for 1B49 I noticed a recommen- 
dation of this trailing shrub for covering a wall, or other unsi^tly structure. That 
autumn I procured a quality of plants, four fee^ or upwards, high, and hariuog 
an old wau seven feet high, 1 phmted them agmnst it. Last winter they were 
loaded with the bright red berries, and they continue still to be ornamental. The 
shoots have pushed two feet more this season, have borne abundant bkom, and 
fresh fruit is succeeding. Nothing can be better for the purpose ; the plant is ever- 
green, too, and fl)rm8 a close compact cover. It is especially beautiM with its 
rich coloured berries in such profusion. It does admirably, too, for a low edging 
to a bed in the flower garden ; and when trained, a single plwt to a pole, or form^ 
to a standard tree, by dressing away the side shoots, apa finaMy forming a head, 
its pendant branches laden with rich coloured ihiit has a pretty effect in a shrub- 
be^, or on a lawn . — Belle Vue, Brixton. 

Chrysanthemuhs in Pots.— These are usually placed upon a bed of ashes, 
saiul, or soil, into which the roots generaDy push, and tend to make the plants 
grow vigorously. The first week m September take up the pots, and cut the 
roots away which had pushed into the bed. This checks the growing of the lEboots, 
tends to consdidaie them, and induces them immediately to form blossom buds. 
This attention is particularly necessary with the vigoroue grown Minima eecHon. 
If the Chrysanthemums are growing out of pots in the open ground, then with a 
spade sever the roots at about four inches from the main stem, on one side now, 
and on the other in the course of a week or ten days. Finally ^ the plants early 
in October, if desired for indoors. 

Chinese Azaleas. — In the following compost they fiouri^ admirably. A rich 
brownish, turfy peat, which has been heaped for half a-year, chopped and turned 
over a few times, to which add about one-sixth of silver sand, and a liberal sprink- 
ling of bits of chiucoal, and porous stones. Always Imve a free drainage, and the 
peat must not be sifted, but in a broken open condition. In the growing season 
rive liquid manure once a-week, it promotes their vigour, and a fine green folmge. 
They require to be forced into quick growth immediately after blooming, and 
whilst here to be frequently syringed over bead with soft water, doing it a little 
while before the sun declines from the pit or house. When the woots have 
extended the desired growth, give water more sparingly, and admit air more libe- 
rally, in order to get the wo^ of the new shoots firm, and to promote the setting 
of the flowering buds. Allow the plants to have a due poi^n of sun in summer, 
and never place them in a shady situation, or the foliage will tnm brown. During 
winter keep the plants j'iist/rcm/rest, whether in a pit or greenhouse. As soon as 
the plants cease blooming repot them, never do it in spring, for if repotted then, it 
will cause new wood to purii, and the i^oots will rob the previously formed flowering 
buds, and prevent the mossoms appearing.— A PiOctitioHer. 

On Raising Seeduso Carnations.— On turning over the pages of one of the 
numbers of the present year’s Midland Florist, 1 cast my eye on an article written 
by Mr. Dodwell, on the Carnation, in which he advises seed to be sown on a gentle 
heat, and to be sparing of water. Whatt need there can be for bottom heat to fori- 
Utate the growth of seed that will vegetate in nine or ten d^s, I am at a loss to 
conceive. Twenty-five years ago, when 1 first sowed seed, I was advised to sow 
nearly half an inch deep, without heat, and plants so raised, for the most part 
bloomed next year. 1 continued for some years to sow in tbe same way, witii 
perfect success, as for as raising plants was the question ; and the list of msim, 
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seTcnteen or eighteen years ago» will show' some floweit of mine considered good. 
A lapse of many years oocorr^ befbre I again began seedling ndsing. In the 
spring Of 1850, having Saved a considerable quantity of seed in 1849;and supposing 
tmt the custom of tcsti^ and shallow sowing must in that interim have been 
discovered to bean improvement, I ad<^ted it, and found that hundreds damped off, 
or ** shanked.’* In 182K), I saved but a single pod of seed, and returning to my did 
systmn of deep sowii^ and a northpm aspect, I shall this year bloom eveiw plant 
so raised, every seeff having, 1 b^eve, produced a plant. Last year, 1 aran 
sowed a rather large portion of seed, which has produced a two4ight box fhu of 
plants; and these were sown in pots and pans, fully exposed to the atmosphere, 
and carefully kept out of the influence of the sun heat, in a northern aspect, where, 
at least, they received no more than the early and late rays of that luminary, keep- 
i^ the surflice soil constantly mmstened, the pots, &c., being carefully and 
etflciently drained; so that no superfluous moisture might remain long in the soil. 
P^ts so reused will be found to drop tbeir cotylidons almost on the surfhee of the 
soil, and give not the least trouble to the raiser. — J* W* Newhall: Midland 
FlorUt, 

On the Epacris.— ‘All the species of Epacris are natives of New South Wales, 
and they, as well as the vast number of hybrids, are very handsome shrubby 
greenhouse plants. Their culture is very simple and easy. Those of delicate 
Sender habit require to be ^wn in equal parts of light sandy loam and peat, but 
alt the vigorous growers thrive best in sandy peat alone. They nearly all come in 
flower from February or March, and continue blooming until June or July, a few 
bloom most of the winter, m well as spring and summer. In June they must be 
turned out of doors with the other greeimouse plants, but previous to which, it 
will be necessary to pot them, in most cases shifting them into lar^r pots ; this is 
indi^nsable, as their roots are so fine a texture, that if the pots to placed out of 
doors, aikl consequently exposed to the alternations of heat and cold more than 
when in the house, the roots against the sides of the po/swill receive material injury, 
the plants will become brown^ and in most cases die ; this 1 have seen in very many 
instances. Good drainage in every case must be attended to, for any denciency 
here will seriously injure if not totally destroy the plants. Never sift the soil in 
which the plants are potted, but ch<q> and break it well, although in some cases 
this is scarcely necessary, when the turfy parts are well rotted. Never allow the 
soil to become hard ana dry, pa^cularfy amongst those species potted in sandy 
peat alone ; because, from the aelicacy of the fibres of the roots, this cannot be the 
case without the plants being materwly damaged, if not destroyed. In potting, 
never cut off the matted roots with a knife, but merely pull them with the fingers 
without damaging the ball more than is necessary. Always let the plants stand in 
an airy part of the greenhouse, and never crowd them among other plants, or they 
will not prosper. 

Qabdenia radicans. (Cape Jasmine.)^ When the plant has ceased blooming, 
then repot it, and promote its vigorous growth, giving liqmd manure once a>weeL 
It grows best plunged in a gentle warmth in a hot-beu. When the new shoots are 
the desired length, then let the plants be exposed to the open air, say flrom Uie 
middle of Ang^ to the b^pnning of Getober, by this attention the new wood be- 
comes firm and properly npmd. ^t the plants be taken in when the other 
exotics are, be kc^t hardy moist in winter, and as early as January you may begin 
to lb««e them into bloom, taking in other plants successively every three weeks, 
lliW bloom b^t plunged in a dung bed or Imrk bed fmme, when the flowers are 
neany expanding remove the plants if deured into a neenhouse, setting room, 
Ac. It flourishes in equal parts of rich loam, peat, ana well^rotted leaf mould, 
wi& a liberal drainage . — A London Florid, 

LE8CHENAOI.TIA F0BM08A. — This beautifhl little plant, in its appearance, is very 
similar to the Erica, and like those plants require to be grown in Img or peat earth. 
It is alto remarkable for the great lengUi of time it continues flowering, com<* 
menring early in Febniary, and can scarcely be said to have finished its bloom the 
November flawing. In its growth it never attmns a very great sise, and is par- 
ticnlarly adapted for small fan^ vases, as it docs not require a large pot, iodeM it 
floari4to rnuoh better when grown in small siaed pots, and has a bright blood- 
oolonfed flower, but when coonned in a room it is almost sure to change to a bright 
orange, bat by being eapoied to the air it very soon regains its former cokmr ; it it 
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not «o difficult to keep es the £kiofi, but like tkcoA iSuniid nerer be tllowed to get 
quite dry, but alwnys be kept moiat, at the fame time not to be saturated wIUi 
water. It is very hardy, and will bear to be exposed to the air daring the day 
time when the weather is not frosty, and ftom the end of May can be k%t out of 
doors altogether.**iln jExhibitor. 

Tbamsmissxon ov Fooexon SxBXMr. — Mr. W Nab recently commnnicated to the 
Botanical Society of Edinburgh, that be brought orer from America seeds Of many 
of the rarer Oaks, &c. in boxes filled with smI, taken from a d^h of tan inches 
below the surfrce, so that they possessed only thenatirml dampness. A lay«r of soil 
two inches deen was placed at the bottom of the box upon whidh a lay^ of seeds 
was distributed ; another layer of soil, and then seed, and so on till the box was 
frill. !Ekiefa box was 14 inones diameter, made of three quarters inch deal wood. 
The soil and seeds were pressed down very closriy. Amying at Edinburgh in 
December, he had the se^ and soil sown OTer the surfkce of shallow pans and 
boxes. Daring the fbllowuig spring they grew admirably, whilst of a quantity 
brought over at the same journey, wrapt up in paper bags, very fbw succeedeu. 
More recently (last October) Mr. M'Nab ms had a quantity of tern sent from the 
West Indies, packed in soil, and were immediately sown, they hare yegetatedmost 
successfriUy, and mrown admirably this season. 

Orkahemtal Creepers.— I should be yery much obli^, if some reader of the 
Cabinet would give a list of Ornamental Cre^rs, or cTunbing ][dBnts, suited to 
train against a wall, trellis, pillar, or arbour. A list of greenhouse, and one of 
hardy kinds, will confer a great kindness on Flora, 

CsARGOAL. — This is an impure form of Cari>on, and is mannfkctnred on a laige 
scale fbr the purposes of the arts. The process of manufkcture consists in expo- 
sing to heat billets of wood, or other organic matter, under such conditions as 
either wholly or partially to exclude mr. Charcoal h^ several properties which 
render it of value to ^e cultivator. As a manoie, it does not act by furnishing 
carbon to the vegetation ; because it Is, in reality, one of the most indestructible 
substances known, and remains fi>r an indefinite length of time without change. 
But it is remarkably absorptive of certain gases, which it refiuns within its pores in 
a state of high condensation. A fragment of fir^hly bnnied charcoal condenses as 
much as niuety times its bulk of ammoniacal gas, and thirty-five times its volume 
of carbonic acid. As these two gases form the principal organic food of plants, it 
is obvious that charcoal may have a powerful individual action upon the growth. 
The experimeuts of Saussure and others, have shown that plants flourish with great 
luxuriance when the atmosphere in which they grow contains more than the usual 
amount of carbonic acid. Charcoal, after having absorbed carbenic acid and 
ammonia from the air, places plants under ffivourable conditions ibr. receiving and 
appropriating a larger tnan usual amount of this organic food. The only difference 
is, that instead of entering the plant by the leaves, they reach it through the roots, 
which absorb the rain wdter conttuuing these gases, washed out from the charcoal. 
Thus, charcoal, from its absorptive nature, becomes an indirect means of increasing 
the supply of carbon and nitrogen to plants. JKfierent kinds of charcoal have 
vaiying values in this res^t. Experiments made by exposing freshly burned 
pieces of charcoal in the air, showed their different absorptive powers, by the in- 
crease in weight after they had been exposed a week to the atmosphere. The 
charcoal fbom fir gmned 18 per cent, in we^ht ; that frrom lignum vitie, 9*6 ; that 
from box, 14; from beech, 16*3; from oak, 16*5; and from mahogany, 18. 
Charcoal also possesses the property of absorbing and retaining the odorixerons and 
colouring principles of most organic substances. It is, on this account, used fbr 
removing the putrefiemtive taint from fr>ul water, or other putrid substances. When 
used as a filter for foul water, both the smell and colour are removed.-*Pir£^ 
Playfair^ Morton* s Cyclopedia rf Agriculture, 

Remarks on the Oxj> IIoublb Yellow Ro8E.--The Rose has very modi 
engaged my attention for several years, in order to ascertain by what means the 
evu of the buds being injured, and dropping off might be avoided, and I am now 
enabled to state that if the fbllowing treatment be pursued a sffiendid btocun may 
certainly, and invariably, be obtained. The plant requires to have a good loamy 
soil, upon a dry substratum, moderately enriched. It must be plants agdns^ 4 
good aspected wall, either frill south or as near as circumstances mtmitof thelapar., 
The plant must be trained as is done to a pmch free, ** and eariy In summer, when 
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^leshoM aie7icitiig,aiNM»^e i^i^iiiii«t%e feotired to tb^ trail, as is doubt 
llie peadi, and dl othm be taJieii dtai atrajr/^ As soon as it is perceived tl 
shoots have embryo bods upon dism, a cover of canvas, or sometmng that wi 
cause shade, must be fixed so as to cover theentire plant. This shading is essm 
tial to siicoess. If the covering is placed so as to keep the rains ftom the horde 
teoontse must be had to watering, also an occasioned sprinkHng by means t 
syringe must be given over the fialnm. 

When the blomning is over, the shading is no longer requisite, and its remove 
is necessary to paomote the ripening of the shoots ibr the next year's supply, whit 
is an essendal pmnt to be obtained. My first success with blooming the rose su 
cesdvely was by the following droumstanoe. A plant was growing at the soul 
mde of a vase placed on a pedestal, aroond whibh the brancl^ were trained. J 
the blooming season I founa all the buds on the sonth (sonny dde) went off in tl 
usual way, but all that portion of the {dant which was on the shady side prodac< 
pwtet Moom in perlbetion. It appears tome to be essential to obtain well ripetii 
wood, and then to give shade during the period from buds bdng formed to bioot 
ing. These being obtmned success is oertain. I have a plant mmch now annual 
pmuees a profusion of fine flowers treated in the manner above specified Durii 
the first summer that I trained the plant against fhe wail, a considerable quanti 
of young shoots was produced. In order to assist shoots that had buds up< 
them, I cut off all others, which amounted to three parts of them, so sudden 
destitudon caused all the buds to drop off, but when the shoots are stepped off 
an early st^ this evil is entirely ob^ated. ^ 

Town's l^unnmoN of Cabhatioks ani> Pxootexs held at Debby, Avgnst 
lg52,^The reonirements were A Town's Collection of 12 dissimUar varieties 
Carnations, ana the like number of Picotees, to be shown ia boxes of the Hortici 
turaf Socie^’s (of London) dimensions." A spirited competition took place, a 
York, Leeds, Wakefield, Middleton, Birmingham, Leicester, Edinburgh, Nottin 
ham, Norths^ton, and Stamford, each contributed something to the genei 
gathering. Throi]|rh untoward circumstances Middlesex was unrepresenU 
Cabmations : Ist, Derby, with Seedling, S.B , Flora's Garland, Prenlier, Firebrai 
Lorenxo, Lord Milton, Admii^ Curson, Magnificent, Cradley Pet, Squire Meyni 
and Princess (Seedling) ; 2od, Birmingham^ with Premier, Lord Kancliffe, Brist 
Admiral Curson, Arid, Miss Thornton, Pollington, Lydia, Black Diamond, Lc 
Lewisham, Lady Bhod^ and Lovely Ann ; 3ra, Nottingham^ with Taylor's Luc 
Hale's Albert (Seedli^X lAfiy P<id* ^1*1 of Lricester, Falconbridge, Admi 
Carson, Lord Byron, Lord Milton, l^dy Gardiner, Firebrand, and Oberon ; 4 
Leedn^ with Lora Milton, Mwiificent, Great Nortbern, Rainbow, Firebrand, Ar 
William the Fourth, Lady ^y. Rose Helen, Admiral Curson, Paul Pry, t 
Justice Shallow; 5th, Fork, with Miss Thornton, Lord Rancliffe, William i 
FourUi, Admiral Cur:^. Ariel. Knostrop Pet. Ly^a, Briton Splendid, Raanbc 
Squire Meyndl, and Brilliant ; 6th, Wak^etd, with Sdedling No. 2, Beauty 
B^house, Admiral Curson, La^ of the Manor, Hepworth's Leader, Lord R 
cli&, Nnlll Secundus, Seedling, Lord Milton, SeedU^, Squire Meynell, Patri 
7th, JUicetter^ with Tiue Briton, Duke of Rutland, l^dence, Earl of Leicest 
Gliuiiator, Briseis, Black Diam<^, Squire Meynell, Iiorenzo, Hamlet, Queen 
Purples, and Princess Royal. A fine stand firom Edinburgh was disqualified, c 
taiufug a self-petal. Twelve dissimilak Picotees: 1st, Derby, with h 
Norman, Duke of Rutland, Ganymede, Green's Queen, Mrs. Barnard, Vet 
Alfred, Ophelia. Bay ley’s Seedling, Mi^, Prince of Wales, and Isabella; 2 
Simingmm, with Audrey, Prince of Wales, Alfred, Green's Queen. Elizab< 
Mrs, BsOWb, Duchess, Delicata, Venus, Amethyst, Mrs. Barnard, and King Jan 
3rd, Fork, with AlfM. Green’s Queen, Lady Franklim Miss Rosa, Red Eo^ 
Mrs. Wood, Etisabeth, Fortia, Delicuta, Mary Ann, Mrs. Barnaid, and King Jam 
drill, NoUiitgkam* Wtih Princess Royal, Elisabeth, Juliet, Green's Queen, G 
Ld^ Nalsoii, Prineeof Wales, Duke of Rutland, Enchantress, Isabella, Alfi 
and Mil. BsffBBNll dth# Aiosoh, with Mrs. Barnard, Elisabeth, Lady of the Lt 
Prince of Wales, Schofield, Alfred, Christabelle, Cerise Blanche, 1 

Nonns% Didte of Eulhimoiid Kbg James; 6th, Xricesfer, with Prince of Wa 
Duke fturiand, Vm JasmVenut, Christabelle, Lord Nelson, Yom 
Dem, &te% Seedling, MtSr Nofsaoii, Prince Albert, and Jenny Lind, 
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the shoots m yciiii^» B lAdtele ptat^xm must he seoored to the wall, as b donh to 
the peaoh, and all othm be taken bban away.’’ As soon as it b j^erceived the 
shoots haye embryo buds upon diem^ a cover of canvas, or something that will 
cause shade, must be fixed so as to cover the entire plant. Thb shadina is essen- 
tial to tnecess. If the covering b placed so as to keep the rains firom tne border, 
reooune must be had to wataring, also an occasioned sprinkling by means of 
syringe most be given over the folS^. 

When the blooming b over, the shading b no longer requisite, and its removal 
b necessary to promm the ripening of the shoots fat the next year’s supply, which 
is an essential point to be obtained. My first success with blooming the rose sue- 
cjMsively was by the following oircumstanoe. A jdint was growing at the south 
side of a vase placed on a pedestal, around whi6h the braneb^ were trained. At 
the blooming season I found all the bnds on the south (sunny side) went off in the 
usual way, out all that porrion of the jdant which was on the shady ride produced 
perfect bloom in perfeenon. It i^pears to m^ to be essential to obtain weli ripened 
wood, and then to give shade during the period from buds being formed to bloom- 
ing. These being obtained suoeess is certain. I have a plant which now annually 
pmnees a profusion of fine flowers treated in the manner above specified During 
the first summer that 1 tiuined the plant against the wall, a considerabb quantity 
of young shoots was produced. In order to assist the shoots that had bu^ upon 
them, 1 cut off all outers, which amonnted to three parts of them, so sudden a 
desdtution caused all the buds to drop off, but when the shoots are stripped off at 
an earl> st^ thb evil b entirely olmated. 

Town’s ^bibition of Carnations and Pigotbes held at DxatBV, August 4, 
1852.— The requirements were ^ A Town’s Collection of 12 dbrimilar varieties of 
Ounatioiis, ana the like number of Picotees, to be shown in boxes of the Horticul- 
turaT Society’s (of London) dimensions.” A spirited competition took place, and 
York, Leeds, Wakefield, Middleton, Birmingham, Leicester, Edinburgh, Notting- 
ham, Northampton, and Stamford, each contributed something to the gencm 
Mthering. Throimh untoward circumstances Middlesex was unreprebeuted. 
Cabnations : 1st, 3erhv, with Seedling, S3 , Flora’s Garland, Preniier, Firebiand, 
Lorenzo, Lord Milton, Admiral Curzon, Magnificent, Cradley Pet, Squire Meynell, 
and Princess (Seedling) ,* 2nd, Birmingham, with Premier, Lord Kancliffe, Briseis, 
Admiral Curzon, Arid, Mbs Thornton, Pollington, Lydia, Black Diamond, Lord 
Lewbham, Lady BhcNlW, and Lovely Ann ; 3rd, Nottingham, with Taylor’s Lucia, 
Hale’s Albert (Seedling), Lady Peel, Earl of Leicester, Falconbridge, Admiral 
CoixoD, Lord Byron, Lord Milton, Lady Gardiner, Firebrand, and Uberon ; 4th, 
Lends, with Lora Milton, Magiificent, Great Northern, Rainbow, Firebrand, Ariel, 
William the Fourth, Lady Ely, Rose Helen, Admiral Curzon, Paul pry, and 
Justice Shallow; 5th, York, with Mbs Thornton, Lord Rancliffe, William the 
Fourth, Admiral Curzon, Ariel, Knostrop Pet. Lydb, Briton Splendid, Rainbow, 
Squire Meynril, and Brilliant ; 6tfa, Wak^eld, with Sdedling No. 2, Beauty of 
Im^ouse, Adniiral Curzon, Lady of the Manor, Hepworth’s Leader, Lord Ran- 
cliro, NuUi Secundus, Seedling, Lord bBlton, Se^i^, Squire Meynell, Patriot; 
7Ui, Xeioerier, with True Briton, Duke of Rutland, I^dence, Earl of Leicester, 
Qlatotor, Brisris, Hack Diamond, Squire Meynell^ Lorenzo, Hamlet, Queen of 
Puiples, and Yrmctm Royal. A fine stand from Edinburgh was disqualified, con- 
taining a self-pemL Iwelvb di 861 hiiar Picotees: Ist, Derby, with Mrs. 
J^orman, Duke of Rutland, Ganymede, Green’s Queen, Mrs. Barnard, Venus, 
Alfred, OpheUiL Bayley's Seedliiq^ Prince of Wales, and Isabella; 2nd, 

Birmngkam, with Audrey, Prince of Wales, Alfred, Green's Queen. Elbabeth, 
Mrs* Bmwn, Duchess, Delicate, Venus, Amethyst, Mrs. Barnard, and King James. 
3rd, York, with Alfii^ Green’s Queen, Lady Franklin, Mbs Rosa, Red Rover, 
Mrs. Wood, Elizaheth, Portia, Delkata, Mary Ann, Mrs. Barnard, and King James ; 
4tii, Ndtiingham, with Princess Royal, Elizabeth Juliet, Green’s Queen, Gem, 
L<M^ Nelson, Prince of Wales, ll^ke of Rutland, Enchantress, Isabella, Alfred, 
and Mrs. Bamudj 5lh# Xesibf with Mrs. Barnard, Elizabeth, Lady of the Lake, 
Prince of Woles, Reglihlt Aim Schofield, Alfred, Ckristabelle, C>rise Blanche, Mrs. 
Noftnan, Duke of Hntis a id» and King James ; 6th, Zefeester, with Prince of Wales, 
X^eqf Rutlasid, NIii% jKIng iJaine& V^us, Christabelle, Lord Nelson, Youell’s 
Gem, ietmk Seedling, me* mmmi Prince Albert, and Jenny Lind. 






HIBISCUS ROSA-SINENSIS-^varikty. 


T he Stork is very fond of the leaves and tender branches of this 
tribe of plants, and from this circumstance the name Hibiscus 
(derived from Ibis, a S(ork) has been applied. 

The Hibiscus Eosa^sinensis {Rose of China, or Chinese Rose) is 
held in high estimation in that country, as well as in other parts of 
India, where it grows naturally. It is called by the Indians The 
Gem of the Sun.” In its native situation, it grows to a moderately- 
sized tree, and its large rosy-red blossoms, produced in profusion, 
render it very ornamental. In China and Cochin-China it is said to be 
very commonly used for garden hedges, as well as singly in the gardens 
for ornament. Latrobe speaks of it as making a conspicuous figure in 
the hedges of the Cape of Good Hope, and there growing to the height 
of twenty feet. The Indians make these beautiful flowers into festoons 
and garlands on all occasions of festivity, and e\en in their sepulchral 
rites. They are also put to a humble and very different use, that of 
blacking shoes, whence it has been named the Shoefiower, The 
flowers yield a very black pigment : on this account it is said to be 
used for blacking the scabbards of the hangers in Batavia. The 
females blacken their hair and eyebrows with these Hoses, which bloom 
nearly all the year round. 

We are informed by plant collectors that the Hibiscus, in its dative 
localities, flourishes the best in a deep loam, upon a dry substrata. In 
our stoves, they succeed best in equal portions of rich loam and 
peat. 

The Hibiscus Hosa-sinensis was introduced into England just one 
hundred years agOj^ and has been an inhabitant of our hothouses in 
general throughout the nation. The flowers of the original species are 
single, of a dull red colour. We have long possessed, too, several 
mHefm both single and double-flowered. There are the double red. 
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doable crimsoa, double double yellow^ double flesh, aud double 
variegated; all of them are highly ornamental: so are the single 
bloeeomed. Of Uiese latter, the H, Parkerii has flowers of a rich redf 
with a deeper coloured centre, very handsome. The variety which we 
now figure is much superior to it or any other we have seen ; its in- 
ienaefy rich brilliant scarlet flowersy with a dark centre, are most 
splendid, and render it deserving a place in every stove or warm green- 
house. It is a seedling raised by a gentleman in the Isle of Wight, 
and blossoms of it have been sent us by Mr. Samuel Whitmore, nursery^ 
man, near Ryde, in that island, who possessed the stock. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Abelta tbiploba. — Major Madden sent seeds of this pretty h<df- 
hardy shrub to the Glasnevin Botanic Garden, Dublin. Mr. Moore, 
the curator, states that “ four years ago seeds were sown, and of the 
plants raised the first has bloomed this season (1852). 1 consider it an 
acquisition in the way of a hardy shrub. Our plant is about three feet 
high, and covered over with pretty pink blossoms.’^ The plant had 
been put in the open border four years ago, where it flourished without 
protection. It forms a neat branching shrub, blooming profusely. The 
flowers are borne at the ends of the numerous shoots, three blossoms 
together, and each terminal head has two or three of these clusters. 
The blossom has a tube three parts of an inch long, pale yellow at 
first, becoming tinged with red ; but when the fiat, five*parted limb 
(end of blossom) opens, the surface is white, tinged with rose, and is 
half an inch across. It is a charming neat shrub, either for the green- 
house or open air, in a sheltered situation. Dr. Wallicli states that it 
is found wild on the highest mountains towards the Himalaya. He also 
states the blossoms are highly fragrant. (Figured in PaxtorCs Flower 
Garden, plate 91.) 

Brta ebenus. The Jamaica Ebony. — This West Indian shrub 
is common in Jamaica, where it attains the height of five or six yards ; 
but when g^wn in a stove it maintains a branching shrubby character. 
It is an evergreen, with box-like leaves, and blooms in profusion. The 
flowers are pechshaped, each blossom three parts of an inch across, of a 
bright omnge^eliow colour, each twiggy shoot having a long spike of 
flowers ; and Dr. Fayden says, that on the Jamaica hills it reminds 
tiie traveller of the Broom of Europe.’^ The flowers are fragrant. 
This shrub is very different from the true Ebony of commerce, viz., 
Diaspyros ebenus. It merits a place in any stove collection, being 
highly ornamental. (Figured in Bot. Mag., 46t0.) 

Cactus cbbnatus gbanbiflobus. — ^The flowers are large, of a 
creamy-white ; the sepals are yellow and brown outside. A beautiful 
variety, which is in the possession of Mr. Green, gardener to Sir E. 
Antrobua, of Cheam. 

Calanthe vestita (Orchideae). — This Indian orchid has been 
introduced by Messrs. Rollison, of Tooting, where it has bloomed; 
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also with Messrs. Veitch. The scape of flowers is about a foot long. 
Each blossom is nearly three inches across, white, and its large spread- 
ing lip has a striated spot of orange-yellow at its disc* (Figtured in 
Bot. Mag., 467h) 

Cai/Anthe vibidi-pdsca. — It has bloomed in the orchid house in 
the Eoyal Gardens of Kew. The scape of flowers half a yard long ; 
each blossom an inch across ; petals and sepals narrow, of a greenish- 
brown ; lip yellowish-green, spotted or dotted in lines of purple ; 
column yellow, tinged with rose. (Figured in Bot, Ma^., 4669.) 

Curcuma Roscoeana (Scitaminese). — A native of Pegu, in the 
East Indies. It has recently bloomed in the stove at Sion House 
gardens. The plant has large oblong leaves, about half a yard across ; 
the spike of flowers is nearly a foot long ; each blossom, cell-formed, is 
about an inch across its mouth ; the bracts (sides of the hollows) are of 
a deep orange-red, tinged with green ; and each hollow contains two or 
three bright yellow flowers. The large cells are arranged around the 
spike, in the way of a honeycomb. It is very ornamental. (Figured 
in Bot. Mag., 4667.) 

Dichosema subinerme (Leguminosac). — A native of Australia, 
fiom whence it was obtained by Messrs. Henderson, of Pine-apple 
Place Nursery. It forms a branching shrub, having somewhat the 
habit of the Chorozema Ilenchmannia. The leaves are heath-like, half 
an inch long. It blooms in profusion, having long spikes of its pretty 
pea-formed flowers. Each blossom is about half an inch across, bright 
yellow, with a rosy-crimson zone upon the base of the standard and 
wings. It is a cliarming greenhouse plant, and deserves a place in 
every one. (Figured in Mag. of Bot.) 

Dipuacus glutinosus, var. grandiflorus. — Many of our readers 
have long known the pretty greenhouse shrubby plant which has borne 
the name of Mtmult^ glutinosm, but which has latterly been named 
Diplacus glutinosus. The one we now particularly notice is a variety 
whose blossoms are much larger than the original kind. The tube of 
each blossom is near two inches long, orange-red ; the limb (end of 
flower) is two inches across, lobes deeply divided, of a yclloWish-buff. 
It is a showy greenhouse shrub, blooming in profusion. This variety 
has recently appeared in some nurseries under the name of Diplacus 
leptanthus, but erroneously, that being a very difierent one. (Figured 
in Paxton^s Flower Garden, 92.) 

Double-blossomed Crimson Chinese Peach. — There is an escu- 
lent coloured plate of it in the September number of the Magazine of 
Botany. The flowers, however, are not a^tt double, nor are those of 
wliat is called the double-blossomed white Chinese Peach. Both, 
liowcver, are very handsome spring-flowering ornaments. They flourish 
either in the open air, like the Almond does with us, or prove excellent 
ornaments, grown in pots, for the greenhouse or conservatory, bearing 
well to be forced, and under cover the flowers escape injury from flrost 
or rain. They merit a place, where practicable to grow them, in-doors 
or in the open ground. 
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Habdenberoia ovata alba. — A pretty twining plant, having 
white flowers with a green spot at the centre. They contrast strikingly 
with the blue and purple colours of the other species. It merits a place 
in every greenhouse. 

Malcolmia littobea (Syu. Cheiranthuslittorea; Hesperis littorea). 
— This beautiful plant is a native of southern Europe, growing along the 
coasts of Spain and Portugal and other places. In England we treat 
the plant as an annual^ but in warmer climes it is at least biennial — 
the lower part of the steins becomes quite woody. In England, as 
annual, it grows erect, about a foot high, and blooms freely, the flowers 
being in form like those of a single-blossomed Ten- week Stock, each 
blossom being nearly an inch across, of a delicate bright pink-purple. 
They are produced in open, terminal, many-flowered, and erect racemes. 
It is a very pretty flowering plant, deserving a place in every flower- 
garden. 

Mormodes ioneum (Orchideee). — A stove plant, from Central 
America. The flower-stem grows to about a foot high, and one of 
Mr. Rucker’s bore a dozen large fleshy flowers, each blossom two inches 
across. Sepals and petals deep chocolate-coloured, and the lip a rich 
fiery orange-brown. Very pretty. (Figured in Paxton^ s Flower 
Garden^ 93.) 

Mobhodes macbanthum. — Its numerous flowers are borne in au 
open raceme, each blossom being nearly six inches across, of a deep 
chocolate- brown colour, and having a large oval lanceolate flat lip., 

Pelaboonium Attraction (Kinghorn’s Seedling). — The centre of 
each leaf is green, surrounded by a band of brown-purple and red, 
beyond which is the white margin. The flowers are of tolerable form, 
in large trusses, of a cherry colour. It contrasts very nicely with his 
Flower of the Day, 

Tutrsacanthus butilans (Acanthacese). — A stove plant, from 
Columbia. It is half-shrubby, and produces terminal or axillary 
pendant racemes of numerous tube-formed brilliant crimson-scarlet 
flowers, each blossom being two inches long. It is a very ornamental 
plant. (Figured in Van Houtte^s Flore des Serves,) 

Tbopceolum dioitatum. — From the Caraccas. A handsome 
climbing plant, supposed to be perennial. The flowers have the calyx 
and spur a carmine- red shading oflT into green, and the petals are 
yellow, with a hair-like edge. It is grown in the continental nurseries, 
and is very handsome. 


Noticed in the Royal Gardens of Kew* 

The season has been very unfavourable for the blooming of the 
scarlet ckss of what is usuidly termed Geraniums. The best in these 
gardens are — Punch, which is unequalled ; its fine heads of large 
excellent-formed rich scarlet flowers, borne, too, in profusion, are now 
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(September 20th) ve^ ornamental. The petals are of good substance, 
and thus are not injured by the excess of rain, as the Mm-petalled 
are. 

Queen op Summer. — ^T liis, too, stands tlie rain well, and a bed of 
it is now very showy. 

Froomore Scarlet (the true) is also fine thick-petal led, and a free 
late bloomer. It grows a foot high. There is another variety, which 
grows from two to three feet, often sent out instead. The above two 
are also admirable for blooming well late in the season. So is the 
Purple and Lilac Unique. 

Moore’s Defiance has foliage much like that of Unique; the 
flowers, however, are of a bright red^ wdth a dark velvet spot on the 
upper petals. The petals are rather narrow ; the flower, two inches 
across, and borne in profusion. It makes a fine show even now. 

King Rufus. — ^The flowers are of a bright scarlet, foliage medium 
size, and thus the flowers show well ; each blossom two inches across. 
The plant is very spreading, and blooms freely. It is now very fine. 

Lady Flora Hastings (fancy class) is an excellent late bloomer. 
In consequence of being short of plants, the bed was thinly supplied^ 
and half its surface of soil being visible, spoiled its appearance. In 
planting beds with Geraniums, or any other of what are termed 
“ bedding plants,” there must be as many as will nearly conceal the 
soil at the time of planting, so that the extending shoots may intersect 
and form a mass of flowers. If thinly planted, the wind cuts between, 
and the bed looks meagre through the season ; better have to thin out 
than lack sufficient quantity. 

Fuchsia pumila, — Tliis is a ver}^ dwarf-growing variety, by some 
called Tom Thumb, Liliputian, or Minima. It growls in the b^ here 
from six inches to a foot high, has narrow leaves and a profusion of 
flowers; tube and sepals scarlet, with a rich deep violet-coloured 
corolla. It is very pretty, and admirably suits the circular bed it 
occupies. It blooms all the summer. 

Menziesia dab«cia. — This most profuse blooiping Irish Heath 
forms a fine dwarf shrubby plant for a circular bed. The plants 
feather down to the grass, and are about two feet high at the centre of 
it. The beautiful purple flow'ers of one bed, in contrast with the white 
variety on the opposite side of a garden, produces a very nice effect. 
They are valuable bloomers for the latter part of the season ; now in 
full bloom. 

Sweet Alyssum. — The bed filled with this fragrant, rariegaied- 
leaved annual, and intermixed with the brilliant scarlet Verbena, is 
still very beautiful ; the heads of Verbena flowers, just peeping over 
the surface of the w hite Alyssum, are very pretty. The blue-flowered 
Verbena, as well as bright rose one, also make a pretty contrast with 
this variety of Alyssum. Another bed of it had an edging of one of 
the dwarf spreading Lobelias, but it did not appear to advantage. 

Geranium Judy. — A bed of this is now very showy, the plants a 
foot high, and in profuse bloom ; flowers a pretty salmon-red ; contrasts 
well with Punch. 

Dracocephalum Moldavicum. — Tlie numerous spikes of its light 
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blue tubuIar*formed flowers render it a pretty dwarf busby herbaceous 
border plant. 

Pebsicabia obientale. — This hardy annual plant, at the back part 
of a long border of mixed flowering plants, produces a charming eflect 
now. The plants are from three to four feet high, bearing a profusion 
of drooping coraKred flowers. There is a white-flowered variety, 
equally vigorous. In a mixed border of some extent, these plants 
appear in graceful elegance. We do not approve of a mixture of 
herbaceous plants among shrubs, but where such are desired these are 
very ornamental. In some beds of shrubs at Kew there are a number 
of the new tall tree-like Balsams, which bloom freely and are pretty. 

As^kB GBANDiFLORirs. — A beautiful Michaelmas Daisy, busby, 
three feet high; a profuse bloomer. The flowers are two inches 
across, a light blue with a yellow centre. Very ornamental; ought 
to be in every garden. 

Asteb dbacumculoides. — Three feet high ; leaves narrow, flowers 
blue and violet, each two inches across, bonie in profusion. Very 
pretty. 

Asteb Tbabescakti. — ^Three feet high, blooming profusely, each 
flower being near two inches across, of a pretty rosy-violet. Very 
handsome. 

Asteb ookcinnus. — Three feet high; a profuse bloomer; each 
flower one inch across, light blue, with a bright yellow centre. Very 
handsome. 

Asteb Ptbenjsceus. — Three feet high ; free bloomer ; each flower 
two inches across, of a deep lilac. Very pretty. 

Campanula vincaploba. — A very pretty hardy herbaceous spread- 
ing plant, growing about half a yard high, blooming profusely ; each 
flower an inch and a half across, of a pretty light blue. Now in fine 
bloom in the borders. 

Hibiscus Sybiacus. — The Althaea frutex is a well-known and 
admired shrub. There is a large oval-shaped bed of its species and 
varieties, and most of them have been for some time, and still are, in 
floe bloom. One plant, named H. flora alba grand iflora, is especially 
beautiful. Each flower is about five inches across, expands fully to 
view, of the purest white^ with a large dark crimson spot at tiie base of 
each petal. It is a profuse bloomer, and very handsome. There are 
other fine kinds, which we will describe another month, as double blue, 
double white, double blush, double striped, double crimson, <&c. 

Colutea Pococbh. — This is a tree-like shrub, six feet iiigh, very 
branching. The pinnate foliage is neat, and the outer shoots are laden 
with the pretty pea^formed flowers, of a chesnut colour, with a yellow 
centre. It is a charming flowering shrub for summer and autumn ; 
now in profuse bloom, and valuable for near the house. 

Lbucanthemum lacustbe. Ox-eye Daisy. — A hardy herbaceous 
plant, two to three feet high, blooming in profusion. Each flower is 
about Jive inches across. The centre is yellow, and the petals pure 
white. It is very showy, and, grown in contrast with the fine yellow 
Budbeckias, produces a pretty ^ecu 
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TREATMENT OP THE GENUS ANECTOCHILUS 

(OBCHIDACEiE). 

Br MB. JOHN BUXX^nr, FOBBMAN AT THE WELLIN0TON NUB8EBT, 8T. JOHN’0 WqOO 

BOAD, LOMDOH. 

Many of the readers of this Magazine have noticed in the Royal 
Gardens of Ke«r, or probably in some other celebrated collections of 
stove plants, the rare and handsome species of Ansctochilus, whose 
leaves are so strikingly beautified with a surface of elegant net- work, 
displayed either by golden or silvery-coloured veins ; and I hesitate not 
to state, none ever saw and examin^, but greatly admired them. Being 
rare, little is known of their proper management ; but having succeeded 
in growing them very much superior to any I have seen elsewhere, 1 
forward the particulars of my treatment for an early insertion in your 
Magazine. 

Mix two parts of leaf-mould (half dec&yed is best) ; one part of good 
peat, using it in its rough state ; one part of sphG^num moss, with a 
little silver-sand and potsherds (broken small) ; the whole to be well 
mixed together. Then take the pot you intend growing the plant in, 
and put in a liberal drainage of broken crocks, upon which have a layer 
of moss, to prevent the mould being washed among and choking up the 
drainage. In the process of potting do not press the compost too tight 
in the pot, and let the plant be, when finished, about a quarter of an 
inch or so above the rim of the pot, so that the water may drain well 
from it. After potting, place the pot in another which is two sizes 
larger, and fill the space between the two with moss, slightly pressing 
it therein. This attention is essential to success, so that the soil may 
always be kept moist. Then, finally, get a clear bell-glass which is 
just large enough to cover the plant and the pot that contains it ; 
place it over the same, and it must be kept so, except for about one 
hour every morning. 

The best situation to grow it in, during summer, is to have it in the 
most shady part of an orchid house, and, at the same time, in the 
moistest. The shining rays of the sun must be kept from it throughout 
this period^ excepting for a short time in the morning and evening. 
During winter, however, it must not be shaded, but be ip a more 
pleasant situation, where the rays of the shining sun reach it In respect 
to watering, 1 recommend a little to be given at each time, in prefer- 
ence to what is termed a good drenching^ as it requires to be kept only 
just moist. In watering, care must be taken that water does not fall 
upon the leaves^ for it sometimes causes a spot to form, and thereby 
disfigure them. 

The best method of increasing the plant is to tafe a side shoot from 
the old plant, with a rootlet to it, and treat it in all respects as above 
detailed. 

I have already remarked that the leaves are particularly handsome, 
and in this alone consists their beauty, the flowers not ofiering the least 
attraction ; so that when there is the appearance of a blooming stem, 
let it be immediately pincheii off, and with the thumb and finger press 
the moisture out of the small part of the stem left in the iieart of the 
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planti in order to preveot it rotting the entire^ for it is very liable to 
rot if not so press^. The plant, b^ng thus prevented blooming, soon 
pushes afresh. 

There are many kinds of these truly beautiful plants ; a few of the 
following are worth cultivating, wherever practicable, and are not 
expensive, the prices varying from *ls. 6d. to 42s. each. 

A. setaceus, from Java, in 1836 ; the gold-leaved ; most beautiful 
foliage. 

A. intermedia, also a gold leaf, rather freer in growth than most of 
the dark foliaged kinds. 

A. pictus, 1843, also called Physurus pictus; this is one of the 
silver^leaved, having a very handsome blotch in the centre of the leaf. 

A* argenteus, also called Physurus argenteus; this is the silver- 
striped, which is very easy of cultivation, from Ceylon. 

A. Lobbianus, from Java, 1847, is a very choice species. 

There are several other choice species, mostly introduced from Java 
and Ceylon, where, in their native homes, they grow in shady places by 
the sid^ of hedges, Ac. 

When properly grown, they are exceedingly interesting and beau- 
tiful, and very amply repay ibr any attention. 

DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF TWENTY-FOUR OF THE BEST 
FORMED AND MOST DISTINCT VERBENAS. 

BT MB. JOHN BUBLET, FOBBMAM AT THE WELUNOTON NUBSEllY, ST. JOHN'S WOOD 

BOAD, LONDON. 

Each successive year, for the last ten years, we have had improved 
varieties produced by the cultivators of this very lovely flower; but 
during the years ISol and 1852, the new ones sent out have been much 
superior b^ond any equal period. An immense number have been 
raised and sent out during those years by the continental florists; 
and out of a host I have selected and accurately described twenty- 
four of the most superb, and which are deserving a place in every 
collection : — 

Adonis (Bouoharlat), white, beautifully mottled with lavender ; iifie 
close truss, good habit, and extra free bloomer. 

Casanora, very dark purple-maroon, with a pure white eye, clot»e 
truss, good shape and habit ; very distinct. 

Celina Mallet, the best white yet raised for bedding ; free bloomer, 
and of compact habit. 

Cerise Unique, bright cherry, with a yellow eye, moderate truss and 
good habit ; an abun^nt bloomer. 

Cleopatra (Nivert), very deep maroon, with a darker eye, an immense 
truss ; very showy, and a good bedder. 

Comte Desamy, flne rose, with a bright red eye, truss and habit 
moderate ; a very striking variety. 

Diana, shaded red, with a maroon centre, very large truss and a good 
habit ; distinct and flne. 

Etoile de Venus, pale flesh, wdtb a rose eye, aii immense truss, and a 
good blcft>mer. 
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Juliette (Nivert), fine maroon, good shape and habit, extra lai^ 
truss, and one of the best flovrers of this season. 

La Caraargo, blue, with a dark eye and a wiiite ring surrounding the 
eye ; a distinct and good bedder, and free bloomer. 

La Flamboyante, a good scarlet, with a truss and habit of the best 
class. 

Madame Denis (Denis), cherry and rose, mottled, with a bright red 
centre. 

Madame Legros, pure white, striped with lilac, good truss and habit; 
very distinct and fine. This variety has the appearance of a Phlox 
Drummondii Mayii. 

Madame Luther, white, splashed and mottled with lavender, and a 
violet centre ; profuse bloomer. 

Mazeppa, rosy-pink, with a dark centre ; good variety for bedding. 

Mirabeau, good crimson-scarlet, close truss and habit; fine for 
bedding, being very compact, and a free bloomer. 

M. Jullien (Young), fine scarlet-crimson, with white eye, moderate 
truss, and free bloomer ; good foliage and iiabit. 

M. Paquin, violet-blue, with a fine white eye ; splendid shape, with 
good truss and habit. 

Petrus Morel, a beautiful pink, the finest of its colour in cultivation ; 
good truss and habit. 

Racine, fine bright rose, with a dark centre, good trusi^ and habit ; 
one of the best of the season. 

Richelieu, very deep maroon, immense truss ; strong grower, profuse 
bioonier, and a good bedder. 

Tenerus, bright rose, good shape and truss ; free bloomer. 

Zelia, hue rose, with a dark centre, good truss and habit; a great 
improvement on Macrantha. 

Zenobia (Boucharlat), violet, beautifully mottled with lavender, and 
a dark crimson eye ; fine truss and habit. 


THE AUTUMN-BLOOMING CROCUS. 

BY A COUNTRY CLERGYMAN. 

1 HAVE taken the numbers of this Magazine from its commencement, 
twenty years ago, but do not recollect seeing the name even of Autumn 
Crocus anywhere, except on the advertising sheets. I do not find iu 
name in the Indexes. 

This week I was visiting a friend who has a fine collection of nearly 
all the prettiest exotics, as well as flower-garden plants, and I was par- 
ticularly pleased with a beautiful display of several kinds of Autumn- 
blooming Crocus. The bloom of the principal part of the border 
herbaceous plants was over, but the beds had still a most cheerful 
appearance by a profusion of these lovely Crocuses. Every garden 
ought to contain a collection of tliem, especially if n^r to the dwelling, 
house. My friend had a considerable number, too, in pots, which were 
kept on the north side of a wall. He had sbme which had been put 
into the greenhouse, and along a terrace in front of the house; they 
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had a veiy cheerful appearance. Those remaining behind the wall 
being kept back, are brought forward in succeaalon, and he thus has 
them in bloom till after Christoias. 

He grows them admirably ia a rather dry but deep loamy soil, and 
his gardens are well shelter!^ on all sides, except to the south. Those 
in pots have a liberal drainage. He keeps them in a cold pit or ftame 
during winter, when not in bloom. They increase freely by odsets. 
He has ten species and varieties — ^blue, purple, lilac, rosy-lilac, and 
white — of various shadear He has this season raised a number of seed- 
lings from the autuma*bloomiug having, been impr^nated with the 
spring-blooming ; the latter he h^ for^ into bloom in order to obtain 
the pollen. Next year he expects to have a number of them in bloom, 
and hopes to possess the autumn- bloomers having the colours of the 
spring-flowering. 


THE PLEASURE-GROUND. 

(^Contimted from p. 232 ) 

The representation of flowers is the proper style of drawing for the 
softer sex. A pursuit of this nature is the peculiar province of the 
Fair, and the nearer their imitation approaches to nature, the more it 
delights us. The beauty and grace that may be displayed in grouping 
flowers, united with the gaiety of their colours and the harmony of their 
tints, are well worthy the attention of those who were born to render 
life delightful. The neatness, nicety, and patience required in finishing 
flower-pieces, seem to demand the delicate hand of a female artist. 

The description, by Moses, of the garden of Eden, the first abode of 
first created man, formed the outlines which Milton has so splendidly 
enriched with all the imagery of poetry. From this have been copied 
the plantation, the park, and ehrubbery, so justly the pride of the 
nation, and so properly the abode of its b^uty. The Greeks devoted 
their terrestrial groves, as well as their celestial gardens, to their gods ; 
and the Mahomeians reserve their flowery lawns and umbrageous 
bowers for scenes of future bli^s to mortal believers. We, ho\^ ever, 
collect all such blessings, which bounteous nature lias scattered over the 
globe, and in this present life forms a modern garden, worthy of our 
admiration, and deserving of our care. 

Some of the pleasure gardens of antiquity were created for, and de- 
voted to, the pleasure of the softer sex. Solomon has celebrated those 
of Jerusalem in song, and the extraordinary gardens of Babylon appear 
to have been formed by Nebuchadnezzar for his Queen. 

The Romans, in our own country, used to SLttach a pleasure-garden 
to their villa, and even to the convents and monasteries. 

The citizens of London liad gardens to their villas as early as the 
time of Henry II., which Fitz-Stephen tell us were, large, beautiful, 
and planted with trees.” In Cerceau’s Architecture, which appeared 
in the reign of Henry III., every ground-plot was laid out with plans 
of labyrinths and parterres. 

The royal gardens of Nonsuch, in Surrey, were formed in the time 
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of Henry VIII. The privy gardens of that palace were planted with 
flowering shrubs and fruit trees, and ornamented with basins of marble^ 
fountains, and pyramids. The gardens of Hampton Court were also 
planted about the same period, by Cardinal Wolsey ; and from that 
time to the present, the taste for ornamental trees and shrubs have con- 
tinued to increase. 

Charles II. returned from the continent with a taste completely 
French ; Evelyn also, from his travels through France and Italy, 
during the Commonwe^th, imbibed similar ideas. Thus our planta- 
tions at that time consisted entirely of long, dull avenues, ^d our 
pleasure gardens of clipped hedges, walks laid out upon geometrical 
principles, and evergreen trges shorn into fanciful and ridiculous 
figures. Le Notre who planned the celebrated gardens of Versailles, 
came over at this time to England, by desire of Charles, to plant the 
parks of Greenwich and St. James’s. 

Early in the eighteenth century, the formal and heavy style of gar- 
dening which had for some time prevailed, was changed by the united 
efforts of the English poets and painters of the day. By their pure 
taste and united efforts, they gave birth to that classical style of planting 
which has since been so much admired and imitated throughout the 
most refined parts of Europe. 

Whilst Addison was forming a rural garden at his retirement at 
Bilton, near Rugby, Pope was employed in laying out a picturesque 
plantation at Twickenham. At the same time, with their pens they 
engaged in open war against the right angles and disfiguring shears of 
the gardeners of their day, against whom they levelled some of the 
keenest shafts of their ridicule. These geniuses were seconded by Kent, 
who as a painter and architect, w^as adapted to embody their imagina- 
tions. In his capacity of landscape planter, he laid out the grounds of 
Claremont and Esher, about the )ear 1730 ; and as he painted the hall 
at Stowe, it is probable that he assisted Lord Cobham in the grouping 
of his plantations also, which had been 'commenced on the modern land 
about the time Pope was forming the gardens at Twickenham. 

We are informed by ancient historians that the Persians of old had 
parks, which contained animals of the chase; and the Romans had 
similar enclosures for the same purpose. It is generally supposed, that 
the park at Blenheim is the site of grounds that were once used by tlmt 
people for hunting. It is also conjectured to be the same spot which 
formed the park of Henry I., who we are told had a park at Wood- 
stock. 

It will be necessary now to make some observations on the formation 
and planting of the pleasure-ground, and remark upon what trees as- 
similate best in neighbourhood. The style of this sort of garden must 
depend so much on the extent, situation, and character of the ground, 
that it would be absurd to offer more than general remarks. 

The plantation should be carefully made to suit the building it is to 
surround. As the villa and ornamental cottage form the largest por- 
tion at present of edifices that claim a pleasure-garden, we shall confine 
our observations to the grounds attached to these dwellings. As such 
houses are generally built on situations too flat to admit of much variety. 
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the first study should be to find how and where we can break the level 
by throwing up elevations, so as to answer the double purpose of 
oWuring private walks, and screening other parts from the wind. 

( To he continued!) 


TREATMENT OF BORONIAS. 

BT THE FOREMAN OF A LONDON NURSERY. 

The Boronias are very neat growing greenhouse shrubs, and worth 
every attention to -grow them successfully. No doubt many readers of 
ihis Magazine will be acquainted with the circumstance, ‘‘ that plants 
of this genus are very liable to die off su^enly.” 

This failure arises from improper management, and not from any 
predisposition in the plant. By the following mode of treatment, they 
will flourish to any desired age or size. I have raised and growm thou- 
sands of them, with perfect success. 

To begin with young plants^ I mu<t remark, — take care not to over- 
pot such. Such as are just struck, pot into small sixties ; when tolerably 
well rooted in them, rejiot into large sixties. Do not repot later than 
September, better keep them in the small sixties till March, than repot 
late in Autumn. 

Always have clean pofSj and if new ones, let them be soaked in 
water a day before using, and then well dried before used in potling ; 
never n^lect this attention Particular care must also be paid to 
have a liberal drainage^ the pot must have about one-fourth filled with 
broken pot, over which must be a layer of moss, to prevent the com- 
post being washed among the broken pot, and so choked as to prevent 
the water duly passing away, and causing the compost to become sad- 
dened. The compost should be good turfy sandy peat, procured a few 
months before using and having been in a heap, turned and chopped a 
few times. To this add one-third of bits of charcoal, porous stones, 
brick, &c. The peat must be in a rough and open statCy and these bits 
of charcoal, &c., be properly mixed up with it. Two circumstances 
contribute to the sudden deatli of a plant. If the soil becomes saddened y 
the excess of w'ater for only a few times, will destroy the plant. On 
the contrary, if tlie plant jflags a few times for want of water, it will 
soon perish. Being liable to these casualties, care must be taken to 
have a good drainage, and an open compost to grow in. Tiie porous 
bits of charcoal, stone, and brick, absorb and retain & quantity of the 
water given, and the roots obtain a due supply of moisture therefrom, 
when even the peat may have become quite dry. Never allow the sur- 
face of the compost in the pot, to become hollow around the stem of 
the plant, or too much water will sink there, and in a short time the 
plant will perish. Soft water is essential, and in the Spring, when the 
plants have begun to push, once a week give a watering of weakish 
liquid manure. Whenever the roots appear in a mass at the outside of 
the ball, which M^ill be seen by turning out carefully, then repot into a 
size larger, or with vigorous plants two sizes. I repeat, “ guard against 
overpotting, and have an open compost and drainage, then the plants 
will flourish, having a due supply of water/' In Jiot weather they like 
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a syringing^ over head, just after the sun disappears from them. Get 
the new shoots well ripened before winter, then a profuse bloom* will 
be obtained. In order to keep a plant bushy, stop the leading shoots. 
The plant bears having the shoots cut back, to form it anew. Young 
half-ripened shoots, two inches long, strike freely in silver sand. 


THE BEAUTY OF CLIMBING PLANTS, IN THE PLEA- 
SURE GROUND, OR FLOWER GARDEN. 

BY A COUNTRY CURATE. 

Of the numerous forms and modes of growth which plants exhibit, the 
climbing or twining habit appears to be the most graceful and inte- 
resting. As man is accustomed to regard more tenderly and fervently 
such objects as depend upon, or, as it were, cling to him for protection 
and support ; so, in the vegetable world, those plants appear to excite 
the gteatest interest which require the assistance of their more robust 
neighbours to maintain them in their needful position, and uphold them 
from grovelling prostration. There is, however, a general gracefulness 
and beauty in the plants of this class, and I have always observed that 
climbing plants are acknowledged favourites with persons of refined 
taste and sensitive minds. 

Their sprightly and elegant disposition, the enchanting irregularity 
and negligence with which their branches are arranged and entangled, 
and the beautiful manner in which tlie extremeties of these protrude, so 
as best to exhibit their varied blossoms, each contribute to heighten 
their attractions. I now allude chiefly to their appearance in a natural 
state, for wlien subjected to the operations of training and pruning, it 
deprives them of much of that pleasing simplicity which otherwise 
characteiizes them. 

It is to be regretted that many kinds of vigorous growing plants are 
trained to walls and trellises which ought not to be substituted for that 
which nature teaches us is the most graceful and ornamental with them, 
and by far the best adapted to the purpose of displaying their peculiar 
habits and beauties by supporting them by poles. There are others of a 
more delicate habit whicii look more ornamental, and exhibit their blos- 
soms more to view, such as the delicate Tropceolums, &c. The natural 
habit of every plant ought to be allowed, if to have it in perfection, 
only to accommodate it so as to be kept in those bounds whicli other 
circumstances point out as necessary. 

The natural habitats of all our general climbing plants I cannot des- 
cribe, but most of the readers of the Cabinet have witnessed the common 
honeysuckle, twining closely/around' the stems of trees, and often in- 
terweaving its slender branches with those of the tree to w'hich it clin^ 
for support. Those plants whicli have not the advantage of trees, will 
attach themselves to the nearest shrub, and there exhibit their beautiful 
flowers among the blanches, or if not thus privileged, will trail along 
the ground. So far as their general mode of growth is concerned, this 
may be considered a fair type of ipost climbing plants ; all are incapable 
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of supporting themselves in an er^t position, and consequently, are not 
frequently met with, except where trees or shrubs exist or abound. 

These circumstances very naturally surest the idea of encouraging 
them to ascend poles when in a state of cultivation. And though it 
might be supposed that similar plants require a shaded situation : this 
is not always the case, at least with those from temperate climates. 
For although found growing naturally beneath the shade of trees and 
shrubs, they are always seen struggling to obtain an exposure^ and 
either protrude their shoots through the opening branches, or rise above 
the summits of their supporters. 

' Climbing plants of the honeysuckle tribe are best adapted for plant- 
ing at the base of small trees in a conspicuous place in the shrubbery, 
and to these they may be allowed to attach themselves ; or, if necessary, 
can be secured erect till they have embraced them sufficiently to render 
further attention needless. It is particularly advisable to permit them 
to commence twining themselves j as many of them grow in a peculiar 
direction, which, if altered, would considerably retard their progress 
and detract from their beauty. *No just conception can be formed of 
the great additional charms they would impart to the shrubbery ; for 
when they had become firmly established, and had grown to their na- 
tural size, the trees or shrubs would be seen covered with an extensive 
variety of showy flowers, and present an appearance at once beautiful 
and interesting. The usual sheltered situation of shrubberies, or the 
protection which the shrubs themselves would afiTord, render it probable 
that many half-hardy climbers (and now we have many new and beau- 
tiful ones,) too might be grown within their boundary, provided the 
mode of growth were congenial to their habits ; and even with no other 
variety than the hardy species of Clematis, &c. presents, these depart- 
ments might be convert^ into decided and lasting attractions. 

There is another description of climbing plants, however, which from 
their natural disposition to branch, or in which such a tendency may be 
readily induced by pruning, possess peculiar adaptations for training to 
detached poles ; and it is to these species, and the mode of supporting 
them, that I am desirous more especially to call attention. No person, 
but who has seen this system successfully practised, can possibly have 
any idea of the effect which a pillar of roses^ or similar plants pro- 
duces, when all their branches are bending to the earth, as it were, 
beneath the weight of the multitudes of flowers with which they are 
bden. And when poles are placed at a convenient distance apart, so 
as to have fe&tooned cords to which the shoots are trained, the pendant 
shoofs in profuse bloom, give to the uprights an additional interest. 

Their appearance, whether in the flower bed, around a flower garden, 
in the lawn, or whether arranged opposite each other on either side of 
a portico, an entrance, or a walk, or disposed solitarily and irregularly 
over any part of the pleasnre-ground, is most interesting. Hoses thus 
treated, have all the concentrated beauty of the head of a standard 
elongated into a pillar, without any of the formality of its summit, or 
the bareness of its stem. When growing climbing roses to poles, Ac., 
it is necessary that a situation be chosen for planting them where they 
will be slightly sheltered from winds; but at the same time not to 
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screen them from the full influences of the sun, otherwise their shoots 
will be very liable to suffer from cold during the winter, on account of 
not being thoroughly matured. A strong loamy soil is the best for 
growing them in, so as to flourish luxuriantly. 

Poles of the requisite size and strength may be easily procured from 
the thinnings of larch plantations, and th^ will stand for many years 
without renewal. It is best to leave some of the branches about six 
inches long, as they will prevent the wind twisting the shoots around 
the pole so as to damage them. The bark should not be removed ; both 
for durability and appearance, it is far preferable to allow it tp remain. 
Care should be taken to apportion the length and strength of the poles 
to the estimated height of the plant, for they will look exceedingly 
clumsy and unsightly if too large or 4oo long, and the habit of the 
plant should be known. Some of the hardy Passion Flowers, Glycine 
sinensis, Bignonias, Solanums, Fuchsias, Clematis, Cotoneasters,Pyrus, 
Pyracantha, Ribes speciosum, the Fuchsia flowered, and in a warm 
situation, the Eccremocarpus, Tropoeolum pentaphyllum, and for 
Summer only, T. Lobbianum, T. Canariense, &c., are most interesting 
when trained as above, and make a splendid display when attached to a 
pole ; most require to be freely pruned, as it is by close pruning that 
they can be induced to flower freely. 


REVIEW. 

The Beauty of Flowers in Field and Wood^ containing the Natural 
Orders or Families of British Wild Plants^ with their Moral 
Teachings^ Illustrated. Designed to make Botany simple^ and 
Field and Wood Rambles instructive and agreeable. By John 
Theodore Barker, Bath, Binns and Goodwin. London, Whittaker 
and Co. Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd. 

To the reflecting mind, the distribution of flowers over the sur&ce of 
the whole earth, their spontaneous growth on the mountains, in the 
vallies, o’er the plains, the rugged rocks, the fields, woods, and hedge- 
row sides, as M ell as in the cultured ground, are full of interest. V^o 
can look upon a flower, examine its perfection of structure, notice 
minutely its parts and elegance of form, its diversity of colours, but 
must be filled with admiration, and if flowers are not exactly to minister 
to man’s actual wants, yet he will feel assured that they were so 
variously formed, and profusely scattered, to add to his delight by 
beautifying the world. 

How pleasing and instructive to ramble amidst such charms, deriving 
both pleasure and profit thereby, and Mr. Barker has, in his elegant 
well written book, provided the most pleasing British floral companion 
that we have ever had, and we respectfully recommend an early acquaint- 
ance there with by all our readers. The work is in Crown 8vo,, and con- 
tains 260 pages ; with ten coloured Plates, illustrative of the various 
parts of plants, flowers, and foliage. The style of the subjects treated 
upon is distinguished by clearness and simplicity. The plants are des- 
cribed according to the Natural System of Classification, which 
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system is, — 1st. Briefly explained. 2ndly. Method of claf^sifying 
Plants into Families, &c., detailed. 3rd1y. A concise description of 
the Familiesy Speciesy and Varieties of our most interesting British 
wild plants is given. The entire is written in an agreeable and useful 
style, and all the most interesting families of plants are illustrated by 
some extracts of beautiful and appropriate Poetry. 


MISCELLANEOUS SECTION. 

Himalaya and Thibet. — The Valley of Cashmere, by some 
thought to have been the site of the Garden of Eden, hardly realised to 
Dr. Thomson the expectation which previous accounts had led him to 
entertain. 

My first visit was to the lake, and to the celebrated gardens on its 
northern shore, which were the delight of the emperors who made 
Kashmir their retreat from the heat and cares of Delhi and Lahore. 
The southern part of the lake is very shallow, and I sailed along nar- 
row channels, which separated large patches of tall reeds, among which 
a very narrow-leaved Typha and an Arundo were the commonest plants. 
Three or four species of Potamogeton were abundant in the lake, just 
coming into flower, but most of the water-plants were only beginning 
to vegetate. I saw three or four flovrers of a Water-Lily (Nymphaaa 
alba), and could just recognise Villarsia nymphseoides, Menyanthes 
trifoliata and Trapa, all of which hmi been recoi ded by previous tra- 
vellers a s natives of Kashmir. I looked anxiously for Nelumbium, but 
saw no signs of it, except the withered capsules of the previous year, 
many of which I observe<l floating on the lake. 

The gardens of Sbaliinar and of Dilawer Khan rise in a succession 
of terraces from the margin of the lake. They are laid out in a stiff 
formal style, straight walks crossing one another at right angles, and are 
irrigated by means of straight water-courses, branching fiom a long 
canal which passes down the centre, through a succession of ponds well 
built in masonry, and provided with artificial fountains, which are made 
to play on festivals and holidays. Pavilions of fine marble occupy the 
intersections of the principal walks. Magnificent plane-trees form the 
chief ornament of these gardens, which are now much neglected ; strag- 
gling bushes and a wilderness of weeds occupying all the less conspi- 
cuous parts, while the main avenues alone are kept a little neat. 

Although the chief beauty of the valley of l^shmir is undoubtedly 
the magnificent girdle of snowy mountains by which it is surrounded, 
the orchards and gardens, which are still numerous in the neighbourhood 
ot the capital, are charming spots, and the more so from the contrast 
which they present with the barrenness of the surrounding country, and 
the absolute ugliness of the swamps in the centre of the valley. Nor 
should it be forgotton, when we compare the accounts given by early 
travellers with the impressions made upon us by the present appearance 
of the valley, that Kashmir is no longer in the same state as it was in 
the days of the emperors ; a long *conti nuance of misrule, under a suc- 
c^oii of governors, whose only interest it has been to extract as much 
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revenue ae possible from the unfortunate inhabitants, having produced 
the only conceivable result, in abandoned cultivation, a riimini.lMd 
revenue, and an impoverished people/^ 

The Valley of the Chenab was very different. 

From the great elevation of the mountains which I had just crossed^ 
I was prepared to find a marked change in the aspect of the v^etatio]i| 
and I was not disappointed. The steep slopes were covered with a 
most luxuriant herbage, about two feet in height. A tall panicled Rheum 
was very common, and numerous Umbelliferse, Silene inflate, Geranium, 
and Pteris aquilina were abundant. The most remarkable plant, how- 
even, from the extreme quantity in which it occurred, mas an Aspho- 
delaceous pl^nt (Eremurus, Bieb.), the long scapes of which, from four 
to five feet in height, covered the hill-sides in countless myriads. These 
scapes were clothed, for nearly half their length, with a profusibn of 
elegant white flowers, very slightly tinged with a pale yellowish green. 
I met, during the day, with most of the characteristic plants of the 
Kunawar flora ; as instances, I may mention Ephedra, Dictamnus, Rosa 
Webbiana, Dianthus, and Scutellaria orientalis. The arboreous vege- 
tation was much the same as on the other side of the pass. The right 
side of tile ravine was well clothed with Pines, of all the four ordinary 
species ; the left side was usually bare, tiie northern faces of the spurs, 
which are general!} wooded, being too precipitous, but in the hollows 
there were a few small clumps of trees, principally Pine, Walnut, and 
Sycamore,** — ( Western Himalaya and Tibet; a Narrative of a Journey 
through the Mountains of Northern India. By T. Thomson, M.D.) 

The Manetti Rose-stock. — It is asked if Roses worked upon this 
stock die off after three or four years* growth ? I have now used the 
Manetti stock for at least seven years, and after T had once began to 
send out plants upon it, my customers (or at least those of them who had 
a sample) w'ould never take plants upon the Briar. I have now fine 
large bushes on the Manetti, at least five or six years old, which are as 
healthy and vigorous os they were the first season, and which form aline 
contrast (on a border of specimens) with tlie majority which are on 
Briars, and some of which are annually dying, and others monthly 
choked with suckers. One of the best properties of the Manetti stock 
is the freedom with which it swells annually with the growth of the bud. 
As a pot stock it is invaluable ; it makes such fine fibrous roots, and is 
.>0 clear of suckers ; and in pots it may be ‘‘ worked ** 10 months out of 
the 12. I have formerly said a good deal in ft,vour of this stock, and 
now, after seven years’ experience, I think more highly of it than ever. — 
Thomas Aj^leby^ York^ Gardener's Chronicle, 

On the Periodical Emission op the Odours op Plants. — ^It is 
a w ell-known fact that many plants give off the most powerful perfume 
in the evening and night-time. TMs phenomenon has been attributed 
to various physical causes, arising out of peculiar conditions of the 
atmosphere, &c. ; but little is known on the subject, and some observa- 
tions, published several years ago by Professor Morren, seem strongly 
oppos^ to any physical explanation of the facts. It had been supposed 
that flowers merelygave out the more powerful odour at night on account 
of the volatile perfume being less quickly dissipated at that4ime than 
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wlien the sun was above the horizon. It was also a ques^on whether 
Khe oondei^tion of the atmospheie during the night might not be the 
cause of the increased power of the scent. Orchis bifolia oocuis 
abundantly about Liege in spring, and its white flowers, which are 
quite soentleas during the day, give out a pleasant, penetrating aroma 
in the levening, and especially about eleven o’clock at night. Professor 
ICenren coxHrinced himself by five days* observation that the perfume 
bagau to be manifested at twilight, exhibited the greate:»t ener^ at the 
time when the darkness of night prevailed, and decreased with the 
dawn. Two epikes of dowers of this orchis were placed in two cylin- 
drical glasses filled with water, in which the plants were totally sub- 
Bierged. Ome glass was placed so that the san might shine upon it ail 
day, the other was kept in the shade. Any scent emitted from these 
flowers could only be perceived through the water by which they were 
covered. As ev^ening came on a delicious aroma became evident, and 
was emitted throughout the night, being lost at sunrise. This proves, 
says Professor Morren, that the condensation of the vapour has not the 
^ghtest influence upon the perception of the odoriferous constituents 
by our senses. It further proves, in regard to the plants exposed to 
the air, that neither the evaporation of the particles nor the accumu- 
lation of them on tlie parts of the plant where they have their origin is 
the cause of the periodical absence and recurrence of this exhalation ; 
so that the explanation of this phenomenon must undoubtedly be sought 
in physiological fitcts. 

Professor Morren made another experiment. The blossom of Max- 
illaria aromatica is well known for its strong odour of cinnamon, so 
that two or three flowers will scent a whole conservatory. And it is 
well known that in the fertilization of the orchideas the deposition of 
the pollen on the stigmata is eflected very quickly, that the pollen-tubes 
elongate in less than one hour, the flowers and the perianth begpn to 
dose, and the columella shoots up. In a plant bearing many flowers, 
examined by Professor Morren, the scent was strong, penetrating, 
agreeable, and resembling fine cinnamon. The unfertilize<J flower 
retained this odour day and night, morning and evening, tor eight days. 
Each flower that was fertilized by Professor Morren lost its odour in 
half-an-hour after the operation, and never gave further signs of it. 
Thb fimt seems alone sufficient to prove that the emission of tiie odour 
is a vital phenoinenon.— of Botatiy. 

Oroopiko Trres in Parks. — ^The late Mr. Gilpin had a very good 
plan nf forming groups in parks ; he first determined on the positions 
where two, three, or more would be effective, and not far from each 
other ; he planted these with trees of tlie desired kinii, and of a perma- 
nent character, and then enclosed a rectangular figure around them, 
filling up all the intervals with trees of very rapid growth, and with 
Gome, BrooiBj as nurses. 

Ths Dbodar.— ’Not being aware that the Deodar has fruited in this 
country prior to this date, 1 have thought it might be interesdug to 
know th^ a fine tree of this beautiful Conifer, twenty-eight feet Idgh 
by twenty-three feet through, is producing abntidance of cones here at 
Ae preseiit tiine. — 7 *. i?., Bury HUly near Dorking. 



IN THE 7L0WEB GAEBEN. 

H ollyhocks . — Ncm make new plantations of these 
noble flowers. Auriculas and Polyanthuses, 'Car- 
nations, Pinks, &c , should be placed in their winter quarters, in a diy, 
sunny, sheltered spot, but, at the same time, where a free circulation of 
air can be admitted on all proper occasions. The surface soil must be 
loosened, and a slight sprinkling of fresh compost be spread over it. 
Any plants out in the open beds, as Lobelias, &;c., should be taken up 
and potted, for winter preservation, in pitsi, f^me«, &c. Chrysanthe- 
mums grown in the open ground, and required for blooming m-doors, 
should be taken up as entire as possible, and be potted with due care. 
All tender kinds of plants, as Scarlet Geraniums, Verbenas, in fact 
every kind requiring winter protection, should be housed immediately ; 
it is bad policy t«> put it off a single day longer. Already we have hi^ 
strong frost, which has injured the tender things in some places. All 
plants like light; place them as near to the glass as convenience will 
allow. Tender Eoses, grown out-of-doors, should have protection over 
the roots, ^c., or be taken up and housed. Prepare the Tulip-bed. 

Dahlias — Let the crown of the roots be covered with a few inches 
deep of soil around the steins. Beds of Pansies may be niade. Shrubs 
of all kinds may be planted. Roses now planted soon push new 
HOOTS, and become well established before winter; the soil being 
somewhat warm, excites the roots immediately. Pinks, also, may be 
planted in beds. 

Shrubs, &c., forcing for Winter Bloom. — Such as are to bloom 
.early should be gradually prepared, potted immediately, if required, 
and by the middle of the mouth introduce such as are desired to bloom 
by Christmas into the house or pit. The kinds which are veil deserv- 
ing such attention are Roses, Honeysuckles, Jasmines, Poiusettias, 
Azaleas, Kalmias, Persian Lilacs, Andromedas, Tree Carnationa, 
Pinks (of which Anne Boleyn is the best), Rhododendrons, Rhodoras, 
Deutzins, Ribes, Spirea prunifolias, Mezereums, Gardenias, Cupheas, 
Heliotropes (the new blue is fine). Scarlet Pelargoniums, Cactuses, 
Branthemunis, Justicias, Salvias, Gesnerias, Corneas, Chinese Frimi. 
roses, Aconites, Mignonette, Primroses, Cinerarias, Stocks, Persian 
Iris, Crocuses, Cyclamens, Sweet Violets, Hyacinths, Lilies of the 
Valley, &c* Seeds of many annuals should now be sown in the border^ 
and others in pots ; such will bloom early next spring. BraGhyconut^ 
ScMzanthus retusus and Hookerii, Bhodanthe, and Salpiglossis, seeds 
now sown, plants potted off when strong enough, will bloom vigorously 
next spring. 
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If the stock is not housed, it ought to |>e done immediately. Care 
must be taken so tliat one plant may receive something like its proper 
treatment without interfering materially with tlie well-being of its 
neighbours ; and the tender ones must be placed in the best part, for 
protection from cold wind, &g., as Polygalas, Fimeleas, Leschenaultias, 
Aphelexis, Boroneas, Gompholobiums, and DIosmas, are injured by 
being placed where there is a current of wind. Let each plant have all 
the space possible, and the robust large-leaved kinds, and the very 
slender delicate sorts, should be kept as separate as can be arranged, so 
as to allow a due circulation of air. Be careful that the pots, &c., be 
perfectly clean before arranged for their winter situation. Bepot 
Cinerarias, &c. Let Camellias which are to bloom early be placed in 
a warmer situation, also any Chinese or Indian Azaleas, so that they 
may be gradually advancing. In watering the stock of plants, let it be 
done in the early part of the day, so that any excess may be dried up 
before evening, and damps be avoided, otherwise mouldiness will en.sue. 
Thin away the flower-buds of Chrysanthemums; water occasionally 
with liquid manure. Calceolarias strike root freely ; now pot off 
seedlings to bloom next season. . 

Prjlargoniums. — The plants headed down some weeks back, now 
bave pushed shoots an inch or two long ; these should be thinned pro- 
perly. The plants must be repotted, in order to have the roots well 
established before winter. Shake off the soil, and shorten some of the 
long roots, so that young flbres be promoted, which is essential to the 
vigour of next bloom. Have a free drainage iu the pots. If a compost 
such as is recommended by Mr. Cock in a former number is not pos- 
sessed, then take turfy-loam well chopped up, with an equal portion of 
sandy-peat and well-rotted leaf-mould, and half the quantity of well- 
rott^ dung. Give air to the plants in the day-time, and be careful 
not to give over-much vtater at the roots, for if saturated they will be 
injured. Young struck plants should have the tops pinch^ off, to 
cause the production of side-shoots, to render them bushy for next 
season. Bepot some of the Scablet Gebanjums called) to bloom 
during the autumn and winter; they are charming ornaments. So 
with the new Tree Carnatume^ of which there now are many very 
beautiful distinct varieties. 


BRIEF REMARKS. 

SfTGCisasFiTL Treatment of Gloxinias. — ^Towards the end of February, turn the 
bulb out of its pot, and shake off all the old soil, cutting away, too, the old dead 
roots, and then repot it in a light rich compost, having a free drainage. Now 
place it in a gentle heat, and keep it jmt moist enough to excite growth. If only 
one shoot is produced, it should be stopped when an inch or two in height, leaving 
a pair of leaves only on it. At the base of these two leaves there are buds, and 
these buds will soon break and produce two more shoots when these have grown 
two leaves each; then repot the pilaot into a pot two sizes larger, and tie oat the 
two shoots a little dUtence from each other. Nurse the plant care^llv with water, 
but do not deluge it, and place it as near the glass as may be safe from cold. 
Wheh a third pair of leaves are produced, nip out again the buds at the top of the 
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two shoots, wd allow two m^e shoots to grow to each, till each has two more 
Iwvos upon it ; then repot again into a pot two sizes larger; this will be a sufficient 
shift for the first season, the plant so grown will produce four spikes of fine 
bloom. If the bulbs are larger, they may probably send forth four or five shoots ; 
then repot, tie them out, nip off the tops, and by that means double the number of 
flower spikes. The great point is to keep the plants fiom flowering, by inducing 
free growth and fine foliage, before the flowers are allowed to appear. Ihe lar^^ 
the bulbs (and they will become larger every year), the neater the strength and 
number of the flowers produced. Perhaps there are no plants that ought to have 
their l^ves kept more moist than Gloxinias. I syringe them thiee or four times a 
day with the greatest success and most perfect safety. The leaves prevent too 
much waiter penetrating to the roots, or this excessive watering with the syringe 
will be injurious instead of beneficial. When the bulb pushes up too many shoots, 
thin them, so that the strongest plant should not have more than five or six of 
these shoots left on it to bear flowers ; those left should be tied out almost hori- 
zontally, leaving out one or two in the centre, to fill up the vacancy. When the 
plants are in flower, the syringing must of necessity be disconrinued, or else it will 
injure the bloom . — An Extensive Cultivator, 

Cultivation of the Polyanthus. — Complaints have often been made relative 
to the failure in cultivating these lovely flowering plants. A writer in the Midland 
Florist, who has long grown them most successfully out of pots, has given the par- 
ticulars of his mode of treatment, from which we extract the following — “ Select 
a spot open to the sun throughout the winter, and free from overhanging and drip 
of trees ; mark two feet in width, any length required, allowing eighteen or twenty- 
inches for path— one end of the bed to point east, inclining a little south, the other 
end will be, of course, west, the same inclination north, which will give the 
required aspect. Measure the length marked out, and procure some fir poles, four 
inches thick and five feet long ; have them sawn down the middle, and thus each 
will make two posts, one of which will be required to every three feet your bed is 
in length, and one over. Provide also some strips of red deal, one inch thick and 
two broad, for edging the bed in front and at both ends ; and a few stakes, one foot 
long and two inches thick, to be driven down about three feet distant, to ifoe extent 
of the bed, and the strips nailed on outside, next the path ; also four pantile laths, 
the full length requireu from end to end. If the ends of the posts, stakes, and 
strips of deal are brushed over with hot gas tar, mixed with one-fourth of linseed 
oil, a few days previous to being put down, they will last much longer. All being 
in readiness, stretch a line, three feet six inches high, from end to end, to the 
extent of the back or south side of the bed ; then put down the posts, till the tops 
are even with the line, and fasten them firmly ; then nail thereon the pantile laths, 
commencing six in<Aes from the surfece of the bed for the first, and the rest fol- 
lowing with equalj|P^ce to the top. Dig out all the soil a foot deep, clear and 
regular, and put in a layer of any decayed vegetable refuse, such as hedge clip- 
pings, rotten sticks, or the like, that will adnut of pressing down equally all over 
with the back of the spade, till about three inches thick. Upon thin a moderate 
quantity of soot should be sprinkled regularly all over with the hand; then a 
stratuin of well-decayed <Jow or pig manure, the same thickness as the vegetable 
refuse. This also must be sprinkled with soot, but very slightly, or it will injure 
the plants. It is to prevent worms rising, which often make sad havoc in a newly- 
planted bed, by rootog up the plants and d^ging them into their holes. If on 
cold clay land, use sheep manure, mixed with one-fourth of sandy-turf. Fill up 
the bed to within an inch of the top edge of the strips (which may now be put 
down for border or edging for the bed) with fresh fibrous loam that will easily 
divide with the fork or hand ; then rake all over careftdly, and put on a riddling 
of nice light soil, free from manure, one inch thick. This completes the bed ready 
for planting. 

** Some good strong plants of the double-flowering Currant, planted at the back 
or south mdes of the laths, two feet lUstant, blooming with the Polyanthus, adds 
much to the beauty of this eariy ‘ treat,’ affords good shade in summer, and, 
losing its foliage in winter, gives ^cess to the sun's rays, and is in all reflects the 
best thing I know of for the purpose.” 

The Dahlia.— Having been a very successful cultivator and exhibitor of this 
fine autumn flower for several years, and the size of my blooms generally having 
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8ttiact«d sioeli iiotioe^ I beg to olTer a brief nenaito it» maee 

e^>6oUm;){; as respects irateria^ I have tried all kinds of manutie water^ likewiee 
gqauo, bat 1 have found notbuig as yet equal to soot-water and soapsuds. It i« a 
general rule with most growers to place balf-rotteu npinare round the roo|ks» and 
Sien draw the earth up so as to :form a basin, a practice which is greatly required ; 
but there is an evil attending it, for oftentimes when the roots are taken up to be 
stored, they are fbund to be very much cankered or warty, and hiondiTeda of worms 
are al^ discovered there. By watering vuth soot-water and soapsuds the roots 
will be perfectly cleap and free from insects, and much larger flowers may be 
existed. The most suocessfril traps for earwigs I have found to be the bloom- 
stfJks of Hog-weed, or Rhubarb, &c., dip^ in milk, to soften the pith, which 
earwigs are p^cularly fbnd of; blowing them out of the stems into a bottle, and 
pouring scalding water on them* is the quickest way to dispose of so gresut an 
enemy. — E, BennUt^ PerdiswtU, 

Destroying Rep Spider.— As an original subscriber to your Magazine, which 
has done so much to stimulate the love of gardening and flowers, may I take the 
liberty of asking information of you on a single point r In your number for August, 
in sp^ifying a recipe for destruction of the red spider, that inveterate pest, you 
mention lime and sulphur, mixed, as an effectual application. Will you kindly 
infl>rm me in what proportions the lime and sulphur mould be used ; fl>r instance, 
to 1 lb. of Umc how much sulphur ; and how much of each for a g^reenhouse thirty 
feet in length ? May all the plants be left in a greenhouse, during the smoking, 
wiffi impunity? — Wm, Paisley, 

[Sulphur may be mixed with lime (or any similar material) and water, and any 
part of a plant-house, or plant, be smeared over with the mixture, but it will not 
affect the raider or other insect, unless such a degree ^ heat act upon the sul- 
phur as to produce a gaseous volatile fame therefrom; it is tbe/ume that destroys 
the insect. When sulphur burns, its fumes are, in proportion to heat and quantity, 
powerful, and will not onl> destroy auimal life but vegetable too. When sulphur 
18 exposed to a temperature of 302^, it will spontaneously i^ite, and at higher 
degrees the fumes will ignite also. But whilst there is danger in using it, it can be 
so reflated as to be effectual in the case of insects, and me plants be preserved 
from injury. For many years we have known the following plan to be most suc- 
cessful every way : — To one gallon of rain or pond-waler, one pound of the flour 
of sulphur, and as much qaick-lime in a powdered state addm as will make the 
mixture of the consistency desired to paint or smear over the flue or hot- water 
pipes* &ic. The fire flue is always hottest nearest the fire, and to a few yards of 
tmdPRrt the mixture is not a{m1ied. Sulphur Juses or melts, but does not burn, at 
the beat of 220^, but at that heat the fmes, whilst it killed the insects, would be 
too strong for the folia^ of plants. It is only necessary to have the Jlue at from 
160'^ to 170^ cf warmth; this would produce a fume quite powerful enough, but 
would not injure the plants, unless it was some very de/frats^oung foliage. To 
save snch things, the plants might be removed, and,, if they suffered from the red 
spider, place them where the famies are the weakest, and the lower in the house the 
weaker they are. With Wt-water pipes, avoid smearing over with the mixture 
about two yards nearest to the boiler ; beyond that the pipe will scarcely ev^r be as 
h^ as 200^. 

Tbe red spider will ^eratty, at periods, retire into crevices or holes in the 
yi^^jariftk of the house ; U is advisable once a-year, say before bousing the plants in 
aatnmn, to clear the house of all {dints, close it up as much as possible, and then 
fume the house as powerfully as you please* and all the secluded insects will gene- 
rally be destroyed; and aUentlon to wb will often save the plants afterwards mtro- 
duoM from the dostructive pest.] 

Memoir in Plants.— Without attempting to enter on the difficult <}nestion of 
** spoutaueout motion,'* or the difference between vegetable and animal life, it may 
be remarked that if nature had endowed ns with a nucroscopic power of vision, and 
if the inte^meots of plants had been perflKtly tran^rent, the vegetable kingdom 
would be mr from presenri^ to ns that aspect of immobility and repose which our 
perceptions now ascribe to it. The internal parts of the c^tilar stmclure are in* 
eessantly animated by the most various currents, ascending and desccBding; rotating, 
lumilyingf nnd continually ebangiug their direction ; they manifest themselves by 
the movepieht* of a^canulMr mucilagmoiis fluid in water pmts (I^aiades* Characeis, 
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H3n|lvodisHA6fB),itid in the haifs of {tonogamMts land ^tents. Sttcli Is the ftSttSSm 
neteealsr morreknefiit disooTei*ed by the great botanist Bobeit B^we (which ia 
M>dee d petccfptible, not o»ly in tegetables, bat also in all matteni icdnoed to an 
estneme ^tate cf diTisien) ; each is the eytai^oty cttrrent (cyclose) of tflobulea ^ 
casabimn; and, laatlv, enoh are the articulaited filittnentary edls wmeh intfejli 
theMMehes in the anth^des of the chacra, aod in the leprodnctHre organs of 41wsr* 
worts and algts, and in which Meyen (too early lost to scieneel) bdieved tilat he 
reoognis^ an analogy to the spermatoisoa of the animal kingdom. If we add to 
these various cur^ts and molecular agitations 'die phenomena of endostnose, the 
mocesses of hutridon and of growth, and internal currents of air, or gases, we shafi 
hmre some idea of the powers which, almost unknown to us, are inoemautly in 
aotkm in the apparently still life of the vegetable kingdom.— Como$, 
Bboonia Pbistoniensis. — Messrs. Luoombe and Pinoe’s advertisement reminds 
me of an opinion 1 was led to form on receiving from them lately fine speci* 
mens of the above-named plant, that Begonias must soon become as popular as 
AcMmenes, Gloninias, and the like, now that the process of hybridisation has 
been so successfully brought to bear upon them. Yon will, pmhaps, allow me to 
mention, fiw the information of those who have not seen it, Uiat ^is B. Prestoni- 
ensis is probably the handsomest of the Begonias — certainly one of the most brfiliant; 
so that it must be^me a po^mlar plant. It is said to come from B. cmnabarina, 
crossed with B. nitida, and unites with foliage and flowers veiy much like those 
of the former the shrubby character of the latter, so fiu* modified as to be literally 
of a neat branched habit of growth ; the leaves are obliquely ovate-acnmiiiais^ 
slightly lobed, and doubly-serrate on the margin, and the flowers come along 1^ 
branches in axUtsry triohotoraous cymes, elevat^ on long red peduncles above the 
dark green leaves. Th^^se flowers (male four-petalled, female five-petalled) are, 
perhaps, rather smaller than in B. cinnabarina, but brighter coloured, and they 
have unquestionably a veiy pleasant Rose-like odour, whidi was discoverable aft» 
a long railway journey.— S’. Moore. Gardenere* Chroeich. 

Notes upon the Tulip dukino the Season of 1852. — Mai^ exeelleift aitkslei 
upon the Tnlip have been sent us ^ Mr. Slater, and appeared in previous volumes 
of the PLOBicfULTUBAL Cabinst. The following notes he gives in the FloticuUured 
Review^ of which publication he is the editor. The true character of each flower, 
as given by J^r. Slater, may be fidly relied on : — 

** The Tulip season of 1852 has b^n for short of an average one, as the blooms 
have not been in that fine state which many of ns have seen ; and foe great ptw- 
ponderance of flamed flowers is a sure and certain criterion by which w<e may 
found our opinions. Feathered flowers are generally more abund^ after a severe 
winter than when it is a mild one, and this ts an effect for which we caniNt 
account. There is no florists* flower so fickle and inconstant as foe Tulip, and we 
are much in ignorance respecting it. Nature has her gambtflling as weu as man- 
kind, but she is more sportive and frolicsome ; we see her at one time in all hcSr 
beauty, and again in her dishalnUe. The novelties of the season 1852 are udt 
numerous, and we may just take a rapid review of what has come imder our notice. 
A Feathered Byblomen from the neighbourhood of Leigh, name not known, was 
shown at the Northern Counties Tolip Meeting (not fbr competition), raised Bum 
Koi de Siam, which far eclipses any Feathered Byblomen in cultivation. PoMU 
and base unexceptionable, the feathering dark and bold, and foe white ground clear 
and bright. This variety is said to be equally good when flamed, am, if So, tlSfe 
Maid of Orleans, or rather Princess Royal, must give plaoe to one so much h» 
superior in every point — foim and penriHing paartieiilariy. VTe understand fote 
stock consists of twelve roots. In introducing this variety, we Imve not done it tk 
a whisper, as it was openly brought forward for all to see ; 4EU[id Ub one who has any 
taste for a Tulip will «ay that we have given it more praise and cmnMndsttiOb 
than* it deserves. Another novel^ of a feathered rose was also in foe winning pm 
at the meeting, called Rosy Gem ; and certainly, excepting One or two multi, 
it is a gem of foe first water. Had it been placed for cmnpetition in the class, it 
would have been No. 1. The cup is rather Km^ and foe base a little better fom - 
Lady Crewe. We foel no hesitation in stating that H is a seedlim fotm Lady 
Crewe. It has all the parent's characteristics about it, but is a decided 
ment upon it. It is said to have been raised from seed sown by the late distin- 
gtdsh^ amateur John Thackray, Esq., of Nottingham, formerly of Manchester 
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whose oolleotioa was 4inpooed of a yean ago. Gddo, a Featiiered B^bloiiieB» 
was shown by Mr. Bronuey in his pan, and, although ‘rery pore, ,it did not inpear 
to tts likely to make a first-rate Tarlety, I); has all the faults of Edgar, only being 
pore. Vi(det Anuidile was also brought fi>r inaction in a much bettor state than 
usual. This seedling was saieed by the late John Haigh, of Ashton-nnder*>Lyiie, 
near Manchester, and was sold at his sale to one indWidual. The cup is rsiher 
long, and the feathering is apt to skip at the top, similar to Ambassadenr aHolland, 
bnt the white is extremely pure as respects im ground and base. The oolonr of 
the feathering is similar to Bienlkit Incomparable, onlv a plated ibather. It look 
the first prise in the class at the Oldham Floral and Horticnltaral Meeting, and 
very deservedly. Dixon’s Bion has becmne a great favourite this season, frw its 
coming so well in dither a feathered or fiamed state. We saw a flam^ bloom 
which we cotnddered ought to have been placed first in the class, instead of Unique. 
His Queen Eleanor, in Uie feathered dass, was placed before Hon, but we prefer 
Bion to her majesty. 

** Colbert, a fine rich yellow and black feather, took a fourth prize at Birming- 
ham, and will ]>lease the most fbsridious grower. Lady Clifton (the clipper) we 
ha^e not seen ; it has been submitted to the opbion of the editor of the Jwid, 
who reports favourably of it We should have had a much better opinion of it had 
a Uoom been brought to the National Meeting; as there have been one fiamed and 
two feathered bulbs sold out, bkides what the raiser has in his collection, surely a 
bloom might have been spar^ for inspection. If it had not been in first-rate con- 
dition, allowances might have been made ; but we doubt its form being good, for 
two reasmis. The first is, that Triompbe fioyale and Queen Boedscea are both 
long in the cup; secondly, we have taken seed for several years from Queen 
Boracea, and we cannot say we have one but what is ratiier too long in the cup. 
Even Kate Connor has only one fault, a trifie too long in the cup, yet it ts mu^ 
better than nine out of ten that we have in the rose class at pi^nt. Had our friends 
seen a feathered bloom of Kate at G. W. Hardy, Eso-’s, of Warrington, there would 
not have been a whisper, but a downright ehout. We wished to have brou^t the 
bloom to Birmingham, but the ^tleman alluded to said it should remakprin the 
bed to look at as long as it would stand. We have also seen three other bloofns 
feathered, all good, and two of them won early in the class ; and one that was 
fiamed, but cut too young ; had it been a matured bloom, wc believe that there is 
not a rose Tulip in existence that could bear a comparison with it The scarlet 
feathering is much richer than DoUttle or Queen Boadicea. We must be excused 
if we notice two which we have bloomed for the first time from Hose Breeder 
Gibbons, crossed with Catalina, both feath4red, snd firsMate in form and bottom. 
One ire have named Dinah, and the other, which for brilliancy of the white cannot 
bfr excelled, called Modestina. Unfortunately the stock is small, only a few roots, 
as the seed was only sown six years ago. There was one characteristic about these 
varieties, they were not discoloured at the base. Probably this was owbg to their 
being eover^ so as to ke^ the sun and evening atm^here fh>m them, that they 
might remain a long time m bioom. Adonis, a seedling of our own, from Poly- 
phraus, crossed with San Joe, bids &tr to in tiie foremost ranks, being large, 
well fSeatbered, perfectly pore, and steady ; Roderigo, also fhmi the same sowing, 
bids fiur to equal Adoni6.”>-( To be contwued.) 

PnoPAOATioN OF Houlthocks.— The best blooming plants are raised from 
cuttings, which may be taken fiom the crown of the old root when the shoot k 
aboat an inch long, in the month of April or May ; or by single eyes fiom wood 
tboots, in July aim August, taking care the bark k sufficiently hard, but not fathy, 
or fliey are Hkdy to rot. 

The cuttings thould be potted siudy in small thumbs; the eyes placed five or 
six round n ssudl rixty^eized pot, in a fight and very sandy loam, plunged in a eloie 
ftome (if avitilable), with n little bottom heat, very sparingly watered, mng'air 
every day ibr a shc^ time, to exdude damp, and carenOy picking off all decayed 
leaves. In about three weeks will mostly be rooted, and should be imme- 
dktily potted Into thumbs or smaU 60’s; when wet! established, they should be 
hardened off. and kept in a odd airy fhune until they are transferred to the open 
ground ibr btoomiug.-^A PretetUiimer4 








1. MECONOPSIS WALLICHIL (Papaveracbjs.) 

T he generic name is derived from mekon^ a poppy, and re- 
semblanee, alluding to the appearance of the plants to the Poppy. 
Many of our readers know the yellow* dowered Welsh Poppy fonneriy 
called Papaver Cambrica ; its name was changed to Meconopsis Cam- 
brica, forming the first of a new genus. Of its former family much haa 
been written, especially relative to the wild red Poppy of our oom-fidda, 
and the common white-flowered, from which opium is extracted. 

“ From the Poppy I have ta’en 
Morur« balm, and mortars bane! 

Juice that cieeping through the heart, 

Deadens every sense of smart ; 

DoomM to heal, or doom’d to kill. 

Fraught with good, or fraught with ill.^’ 

Mas. Robinson. 

The Poppy, in floral language, is made the symbol of oonsolatimi,’’ 
in consequence of some of Uie plants aflbrding a juice that wiU ease 
pains and procure sleep to the restless invalid. 

The ancients thought the red Com-Poppy so necessary for the prcv* 
sperity of their com, that the seeds of it were offered up in the saered 
rites of Ceres, whose ^land was formed with barley, or oearded-wheat, 
interworen with poppies. An antiaue atatoe of &s goddess, at thh 
Louvre, at Paris, represents Ceres as noldiitg poppies in her hand mkhl 
with com, as well as having them braided in ^ hair. And in the sane 
collection, Sabina holds a cornucopia filled with pomegranates, grapes, 
and poppy-heads. Poppy seeds were fremiently mixed in the mod of 
the ancieiits, strewed over their bread, and luso sent to table mixed mUk 
honey. 

The Persians still continue to sprinkk the seeds of pc^pies on their 
rice and wheaten cake«, which is also practised in Germany, whnce tlm 
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seeds are giveii as a cooling diet to singing birds, and in England we use 
them for the same purpose, known under the German name of maw* 
aeed, 

** Sleep^briopng Poppy, by the plowmon Itte, 

Not without cauM, to Ceres consecrate t 
For being rorntd end full at bit half-iiirthf 
It signified the perfect orb of earth; 

And by bis inequalities, when bloime, 

The earth’s low vales and higher bills were showne, 

By mnltitudeof giains it hdd within 
or men and beasts the number noted bin ; 

Or caase that seede oar elders used to eat^ 

With honey mist (and waa their aftermeate).*’ 

The handsome bluf-Jtowered Poppy {Meeonopm WaUichii\ which we 
now figure, we saw in bloom in the Koysl Ghirdens of Rew during the 
season. Dr. Hooker discovered this beautiful species in Sikkim 
Himalaya, and sent seeds of it to the Royal Gardens, where, in pots in 
a frame, the plants were from two to three feet high. The flowers are 
product in a long drooping raceme. It merits a place in every flower- 
garden, and being a perennial herbaceous plant, it is very likely to 
flourish in the open border. 

2. Andromeda Neriifolia. Tlxt Oleander-leared, “Synonyme, 
Leucothoe Neriifolia.’’ It is a native of Brazil, and has been obtained 
by Mr. Cunningham, of the Comely Bank Nursery, Edinburgh. It 
is a neat, bushy, shrubby plant, and flourishes admirably in the green- 
house, and certainly is entitled to a place in every one. Like all the 
Andromedas, it succeeds best in light peat soil, with a free drainage. 
If it be exposed to the powerful effect of full sun during the hottest 
part of summer, it will be injured thereby ; therefore let it be in a shady 
situation daring that period, either in a pit frame or greenhouse. It is 
easily cultivated, and merits every attention. 


NOTES ON NEW OE RARE PLANTS. 

Begonia Hernandi^folia. — Mr. Seeman sent seeds of it from 
Yeraguas to the Royal Gardens of Kew, where, in the stove, it is now 
blooming. It is a stemless plant, and from the top of the root the 
leaves push forth, the stalk of each being about four inches long, and 
the thick leatheiy leaves are of a deep hhod colour underneath, green 
above, wiHi one tight spot upon it, Ilie flower stems are from four to 
six inches high, each luring a spreading, drooping, corymbous head of 
^btossoms, of a deep roee-red colour. It is, indeed, a lovely species, and 
blooms throoghout the summer and autumn ; and no doubt, by suitable 
treatment, it would bloom through the winter and spring also. (Figured 
in Bot. Mag.^ 4676.) 

Begonia PRESTONiENsis.«-*This very handsome blooming plant is 
a hybrid, raised in the garden of E. L. ^tts, Esq., of Preston-nall, in , 
Kent. The gardener, Mr. Frost, states that it was obtained by crossing 
B. CKmabiriiia with B. nitida, which loiter has imparted to it a shrubby 
and^e blocmug habit. It k the handsomest B^ionia in this country. 
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'The flowers are borne in profusion, of a brilliant orange-scarlet^ and 
sweet scented. Each blossom is an inch and a half across. Messrs* 
Lucombe, Pince, and Co., of Exeter, have the stock of this very 
charming plant. They state it flourishes in the Gheenhausey and the 
flowers are as fragrant as a tea-scented Rose. It merits a place in every 
greenhouse, and, we may add, in every sitting-room window of good 
aspect also. (Figured in Mag, of Bot.) 

Centrosolenia Bractescens (Natural order Gesneracese). — A 
stove plant, growing two feet high, in the Royal Gardens of Kew, and 
blooms freely throughout the summer. Each blossom is large, white, 
tube-shaped, spreading wider upwards. The Calyx is a little shorter 
than the Corolla, of a red-purple above and white below. A handsome 
stove plant. (Figured in Bot, Mag,y 4675.) 

Lj£lia Purpurata (Orchidese). — Messrs. Backhouse, nurserymen, 
of York, obtained this very strikingly handsome flowery species from 
St. Catherine’s, in Brazil. Each blossom is six inches across. Sepals 
and petals pure white, the latter being very broad. The lip is three 
inches long, and rolled round the column, so as to form a tube, which 
spreads two inches wide at its terminating (front) limb. The lip is 
yellow in the middle, streaked with crimson, but the limb is of the 
deepest and richest purple. It merits a place in every collection of 
Stove Orchideae. (Figured in PaxtofCs Flower Garderiy 96.) 

Lilium Gigantbum. — S ir W. J. Hooker states, ** The discoveiy of 
this * Prince of Lilies* we owe, as we do so much of Indian, and 
especially northern Indian botanical novelty, to Dr. Wallich, who 
detected it in moist shady places on Sheopore, in Nepal.** “ This ma- 
jestic Lily,** writes Dr. Wallich, ** grows sometimes to a size which is 
quite astonishing ;** the stem measuring ten feet from the base to the 
top. The flowers are large and delightfully fragrant, not unlike those 
of the common white Lily of our gardens. Messrs. Cunningham, of 
the Comely Bank Nursery, Edinburgh, have had a specimen in bloom 
this year, the first bloomed in Europe, which had attained the height of 
ten feet, and the top portion of it, being the flower one, occupied 
twenty inches. Such a raceme of flowers, accompanied by leaves ten 
to twelve inches long and eight broad, must have afford^ a striking 
object. The stem is straight, ten feet high, and five and a half in 
circumference at the base. Flon^ers white, with purple tinge inside, and 
purple sheaths, greenish below, funnel-bell shaped; twelve of these 
blossoms were in the raceme, each flower being about six inches long 
and nearly five across the mouth. The flowers incline with the mouth 
somewhat downwards. Major Madden sent seeds of it five or six years 
ago to Messrs, (’unningham, and the bulbs are treated in the ordinaiy 
way. without heat. Major Madden says, The LiUum Giganteum is 
common in the damp thick forests of the Himalaya moun^ns, the 
provinces of Kamaon, Gurwhal, and Buschar, in all of wtach he has 
frequently met with it. It grows in rich black mould, the bulb close to 
the surface, at from 7.500 to 9,000 feet above the level of the s^. 
where it is covered with snow from November to Apru, or thereabouts. 
The hollow stems are commonly from six to nine f^t higl^ wd arc used 
for musical pipes. The fruit ripens in November and December. 
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This truly magnificent Lily deserves a place in every garden, and no 
doubt will soon be spread throughout our own country. Plants are 
already in the principal nurseries. (Figured in Bot, Mag., 4673.) 

Tacsonia Sanguxnea {Blood- coloured). — Mr. Low, of Clapton 
Nursery, received seeds of this pretty species from Trinidad, under the 
appropriate name of Passifiora Diversifolia. It is a free bloomer, and 
Mr. Low states it will make a first-rate conservatory plant. It does 
not require much heat, and is easy of cultivation. The Bowers are of a 
greenish-red outside, and a fine rosy-red inside. Each blossom is up- 
wards of five inches across. It is a*fine climber, highly deserving of a 
place ill the greenhouse or conservatory. (Figured in Boi. Mag., 
4674.) 

Veronica Formosa. — The Beautiful Speedwell. It is a compact, 
evergreen, dwarfish, bushy shrub, with leaves very similar to the Ever- 
green-box. The flowers are of a clear bright blue, and are produced in 
little corymbs at the ends of the shoots. They are about the sue of 
the common English Veronica Chamcedrys. It is a very neat shrubby 
plant, and has stood outdoors uninjured at Abbot sbury, in Dorsetshire, 
where it blooms in summer, and is very beautiful. It is a native of 
Van Diemen’s Land, growing on Mount Wellington. It is usually con- 
sidered a greenhouse plant. (Fisrured in Paxton's Flower Garden, 9.>.) 

Clematis Lanigunosa. The Woolly. — Mr. Fortune sent this 
magnificent flowering plant from China to Messrs. Standish and Noble, 
of Bagshot. It has some resemblance to Clematis Azurea Grandi- 
flora, but the leaves are leathery, not thin, and the flowers are much 
larger. Each blossom is about six inches across, and the petals are very 
broad, each more than two inches. They are of a pretty blue colour, 
with red filaments at the middle. It is as hardy, or more so, than 
C. Azurea Grandiflora ; indeed, it is said to be quite hardy. It will 
prove to be, either in the greenhouse or outdoors, one of the finest 
climbers that our gardens possess. (Figured in Paxton's Flower 
Garden, 94.) 

Loaza Bicolor. — It is an annual, brought from Central America by 
M. Warezewitz. The flowers are white, with a crown of scarlet scales, 
very pretty. 

Grindelia Speciosa (N. O. Coropositse). — A hardy undershrub 
from Patagonia, in South America. Seeds of it were obtained by Henry 
Wooller, Esq., of Tulse-hill, London, and in his grounds it has formed 
a bushy plant two feet high, having from thirty to forty flower heads 
open upon it at the same time. These heads are covered to a consider- 
aole tUckness with a tranroarent glutinous varnish, by which this 
spedes is at once known. The flowers are yellow, something like a 
smallish semi-double perennial sunflower, each being nearly three inches 
across. It is very ornamental, and merits a place in every suitable bed 
or border. 

Mabaranga Emodi (Syn. Onosma Emodi), belonging to the 
Borageworts. It is a hardy perennial ftom Nepal. The name Maha^ 
remga is that employed by the Nepaolese, among whom the great 
carrot-like root of the plant is used in producing a blue dye ; the name 
is siJd to sipiify strong or intense colour,” The leaves are similar 
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to some of the Echmms, Borage, &c., rough, hairy. The flowers are 
produced in racemes, gradually expanding from the bottom upwards, 
and each raceme having from twelve to twenty blossoms. Each blossom 
is about a third of an inch across, of a pale rose, tinged with blue 
towards the end. It has bloomed in the Botanic Garden, Glasnevhi, 
Dublin. 

Landsbergja Caracasana. — A. tuberous-rooted stove plant, b^ 
longing to the Irids (Iris, &c.). It is a native of the Caraccas, and has 
been introduced to the Botanic Garden at Leyden. The stems grow 
to about two feet high, having terminal spathes of from ten to a dozen 
or more flowers. Each blossom is nearly two inches across, of a golden 
yellow, spotted with black. It is said to flower all the year round. 
Professor de Vreise describes it as having the habit of a Marica or a 
Morsea. Curious and beautiful. 

Aster Amellus Granhiflorus.— This is a very pretty Michael- 
mas Daisy, growing half a yard high, bearing fine heads of lavender- 
lilac flowers, which, in contrast with the yellow centre, is very pretty. 
Each blossom is nearly two inches across. It deserves a place in every 
garden. 

Aster Formosus. — It is a very neat-growing bushy plant, three 
feet high, and a most 'profuse bloomer. The sides of the plant are 
adorned from near the ground to the crown with its beautiful flowers. 
Each blossom is an inch across, of a peculiarly pretty rosy-lilac, with a 
striking yellow centre. It merits a place in every garden. 

OxALis Ctjprba. — The foliage of this very pretty plant only rises to 
two or three inches high, but forms a lovely green carpet. The flowers 
are of a pretty yellow, slightly tinged with coppery colour. They just 
rise above the green mass of leaves, and shine with a beautiful striking 
contrast ; and being now (October 1 8 th) in profuse bloom, renders it 
more valuable. It ought to be grown in every flower bed. 

Coreopsis Auriculata. — A hardy perennial, growing two feet 
high, and blooms freely at this late period. The blossoms are of a 
bright yellow, an inch and a half across. 

Coreopsis Grandiflora. — Grows three feet high, and blooms 
very freely thus late. The flowers two inches across, of a bright 
golden-yellow. 

Tradescantia Violacea. — A hardy perennial, growing half a yard 
high, and blooms very freely. The flowers are about the size of the 
common Tradescantia Virginica, the spider- wort of our gardens, but are 
borne in larger trusses, and of a beautiful violet colour. It is now ex- 
ceedingly pretty. 

Veronica Amjethystea. — A hardy perennial, growing from six 
inches to a foot high, and now in beautiful bloom ; its numerous spikes 
of fine blue flowers render it very pretty. 

Erodium Manascadenia. — ^This is a hardy perennial, growing 
about half a yard high, each blossom being two indies across, of a bright 
purple, with "a light centre, and in form somewhat similw to the old 
dwarf-spreading Geranium Nodosum of our gardens. It is neat and 
pretty, 

Crowea STRiCTA.--This is a very neat dwarf-growing, free-hloom^ 
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ing, greenhouse plant* When but a foot high^ and formed into nice 
bushj plants, they bear a profusion of flowers, of a rosy-pink colour, 
and each blossom an inch and a half across. 

Crowea Lati folia*— This is even a neater bushy plant than C. 
stricta, and blooms equally profuse. The leares are broad, and the 
blossoms as large as C. stricta, and of a deep rose colour. Both species 
deserve a place in every greenhouse, blooming not only in autumn and 
winter, but nearly all the year. 

Alstromceria Ovata.— This is a flne autumn blooming plant, and 
the profusion of its orange flowers, spotted with dark, are beautiful and 
ornamental* It is now in fine bloom in the open ground* 

Grammanthus Chlorjeflora. — We have seen a considerable 
nuinber of patches of this very pretty dwarf- spreading plant in bloom 
during the past summer : it was exceedingly beautiful, and bloomed in 
profusion. The soil was peat and loam in equal parts* It makes a 
neat fdant for edging a vase, or for a bed of low-growhig ^ants. Pots 
of it on the greenhouse-shelf succeed well. 

Penistemon Atro-c<eruleus. — ^Avery handsome hybrid, which 
was raised from seed saved from the true P. gentianoides. The blos- 
soms are very long, of a fine blue, streaked with deeper colour. 

Pontstemon Grandis. — Another hybrid, obtained from the same 
batch of seed as the above, and the blossoms are even larger ; they are 
of a lilac-violet deep blue, striped with white and carmine* Both were 
raised on the continent, and merit a place in every garden. 

Dodecatheon Media Alba Com pacta. — A very pretty dwarf- 
growing variety ; the fiower-stem being six inches high, and bears an 
enormous heaa of flowers, white, with a yellow centre. 

Crocus Speciosus. — This is a very charming autumn bloomer ; the 
flowers are large, of a rich blue, slightly striped. It is a valuable com- 
panion to the Colchicums. 

Amaryllas (or Stenibergia) lutea is also a very pretty autumn 
bloomer ; the flowers rise &om four to six inches high, or a bright 
yellow, and contrast charmingly with the above. Every flower-garden, 
espedally near a dwelling-house, should have these three families of 
plants therein* They are to be had very cheap of most of the seeds- 
men. 


TREATMENT OF THE HYACINTH IN GLASSES. 

BV MB. WILLIAM HAMILTON, 8BKD8MAN, lS6, CHXAP810S, LONDON. 

The following cursory remarks may not prove altogether unacceptable 
to some of your readers at the present time, when many who wish their 
parlours to look gay with that roost beautiful of all early spring flowers, 
** the Hyacinth,” are purchasing, or are about to purchase, their supply 
of roots and glasses. 

I have had many years’ experience in the culture of the Hyacinth in 
its simplest form, viz., in water-glasses ; and every year brings me more 
and molt to the conduskm that the long glasses, with broad bottom 
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and contracted neck» most generaliy in use, though the best that can 
be had for the purpose, are but very imperfectly adapted for what is 
wanted. 

The Hyacinth, when put into these glasses, have always a tendency 
to get mouldy, which, if not locked after, ultimately leads to the total 
decay of the bulb ; and the cause of which mould appears to me to be 
the depth of the mouth made to them ; for, by the bulb being swal- 
lowed ” by these “ voracious mouths, the air is prevented circulating 
round it, and the evaporation from the water takes hold upon it, and 
so congregates, that unless promptly attended to, the devouring pro- 
jiensities of this mould soon makes inroad upon the bulb, and creates 
a filthy smell from decay ; the result of which is, a glass, instead of 
being occupied by a sound and healthy root, is filled by one that had 
much better be on the dunghill than in a sitting-room, even if all the 
sweet waters of Cologne were playing from a fountain in every corner. 
Those who delight, therefore, in having this beautiful and simply 
cultivated flower in their sitting-rooms should, when purchasing their 
glasses, look to the shallow-mouthed ones ; and as an illustration of 
the utility of this I may mention, that for four years I have grown a 
Hyacinth in a peculiarly shaped pickle-bottle, the mouth of which is 
only large enough to admit of the base, and not one whit more ; the 
whole of the bulb is consequently left freely exposed to the air, and I 
have yet failed in ever discovering a vestige of mould, but, on the 
contrary, have always found it to be perfectly dry ; and ‘^Grootevat ” 
being the root, I have been compelled to honour with this throne, from 
its base being small and better adapted than any other for my pecu- 
liar friend,’* the bottle, it has always been the acme of perfection. 

To be very successful, then, with the Hyacinth when grown in water, 
deep-mouthed glasses should be avoided. 

It may be argued by some, that large as the mouths are of the 
glasses as at present made, tliey are not size enough for some of the 
largest roots ; true, but 1 am of opinion that the glasses, take them all 
in an, are as little adapted for the purpose as an egg-cup would be to 
grow an acorn. The eye has become accustomed to them, and from 
long use, and the want of anything better, they are patronised ; but 
however large the mouth is wanted for bulky bulbs, surely It is in 
width and not in depth. 

1 have devised a form of glass which, if I am spared, will be issued 
into the floricultural world ne;tt season ; and if not more elegant, I 
have an idea it will be much more suitable. The present glass is 
made from an absurd notion that the fibres of the Hyacinth bulb grow 
perpendicular ; whereas if one is planted in earth, and lifted after it has 
begun to shoot, the fibres will be found spreading in all directions i 
why therefore should they be contracted when put into glasses, and 
not allowed their natural course ? 

Having made these remarks upon the Hyacinth glass, a few more 
upon the Hyacinth supporter may not be ill-timed. It is now four 
years since I introduced the supporter to the public ; I was led to 
do so from having long found a want of some support 4;o this fine 
flower, as frequently I have seen some of my best blooms snap right 
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through the stem from their own weight, and in other cases from their 
long and weak stems ; to guard against this 1 invented the supporter, 
and thought it an acquisition, as it answered, and does now answer, the 
purpose in this respect ; but unfortunately, like their neighbours the 
glasses, they have a great fault, which 1 am bound to admit, after 
severe practical experience. The supporters, when put into the 
glasses, so affect the water that a filthy slimy substance is formed, 
which envelopes the bulb as a spider does a fly in its web, precluding 
the freedom of growth, and deteriorating the bulb to such an extent, 
that anything but an average bloom may be expected. 

Tlie supporters, tlien, like the deep-mouthed glasses, should, if 
possible, be avoided, unless they are obtained lackered, in which case 
they answer the purpose for which they were intended, and save many 
a fine spike from premature destruction, as they do not affect the water 
when they have undergone this process, at least as far as I have been 
able to di^ver; but this season will give me ample testimony.* 

Having generally been very successful with Hyacinths, Narcissus, 
&c., in glasses, I have wondered why they are not more grown in this 
way, as by simply keeping the glasses filled with water to the base only 
of the bulb, and guardicg as much as possible against the evils 
attending deep-mouthed glasses and unlackered supporters, they will 
usually yield flowers which will amply repay any trouble, and afford 
much pleasure to those who, being fond of flowers, yet have no con- 
veniences to grow them in any other way. 


TREE CARNATIONS. 


BY MR. JOHN BUKLliV, FOREMAN AT THE WKLLINGT«>N NUH8KRY, 8T. JOHnV 
HOOD-KOAO, LONDON. 

This being the season when these most charming jdants bloom in their 
beauty, either grown in pots in the CTcenhouse, or for ornamenting the 
conservatory during the usually dulimouths of autumn and winter, also 
when trained against a good-aspected wall out doors, where they blos- 
som in profusion, as is the case even now, many of the plants having 
dozens of their strikingly- handsome, sweet-scented flowers, I am, in 
consequence, induced to bring this valuable class of flowers more par- 
ticularly before the readers of this Magazine, and from a vast number 
of varieties, have taken notes of the very best, and which I trust may 
be a guide to those individuals who are desirous of possessing some of 
the of recent origin. 

Alpha is a fine, large, dark crimson self ; a free bloomer, and highly 
perfumed ; new. 

Phcedhs is quite a novelty in Tree Carnations. It is a bright yel- 
low, striped with bright cherry colour ; a free bloomer, and a large 
close flower ; new. 

* 1 mmy here mention thet ell who hevo kindly pAtronited mo for the supporteri, may 
get tbem excbtnged for lickerod onet; tbote pots do not re<}ttiro ihit proeeee, w 1 have 
not yet ddioctod any evil tendency from them when in earth. 
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Beavte Parfait, a large flower, of a bright scarlet colour, flaked 
with white ; very sweet ; new. 

Bichou, a very attractive and beautiful variety, the colours beingp 
pink, white, and crimson, having a very large, close pod ; highly 
Iragrant and very distinct ; new, 

Blanc ViRGiNALE, a fine bright scarlet self, having a fine close 
truss ; new. 

Grand Sultan, a pure white, which is highly perfumed. The pod 
is close, and habit of the plant very good. 

JusQUES d’ Aragon, a large, dark crimson self, quite as richly 
perfumed as the old crimson-red clove. 

Valentine, quite a novelty in colour, being a chocolate striped 
with crimson ; very pretty and very sweet. 

Adonis is certainly one of the very best ; the colour is a bright 
scarlet, striped with dark crimson ; pod, close and compact ; habit, 
excellent. 

La Rosiere, a very fine rose-flake ; very sweet scented. 

Manteau d’Eveque, a very nice variety, of a good purple colour. 
Habit good, and very sweet. 

Madame La Costa is a very fine large flower, a bright cherry 
colour, and having a very rich clove perfume. 

The above twelve tine varieties are the best in cultivation, all qnite 
new, but merit a place wherever they can be grown. 

The following twelve are the best of the older varieties ; they are 
very handsome, but may be procured at a proportionate less price. 

Atilla, a scarlet and white flake ; a very free bloomer, and sweet 
scented. 

Belle Zora, a beautiful salmon- pink, with crimson stripes and 
blotches ; very sweet and of good habit. 

Cassandra, a good, bright cherry colour ; very sweet, and good 
habit. 

Forge de Vulcaine, this is one of the brightest scarlet seifs grown, 
and there ought to be one in every collection. 

Isis, a pure white, beautifully mottled with salmon colour; pod 
good, and perfume very rich. 

Titus, fine bright crimson self, of dwarf habit, and a free bloomer ; 
good pod, and very sweet. 

Madonna, blush, striped and spotted with crimson. 

La Serme, pretty blush-white, beautifully mottled with rose, and 
very sweet ; habit good. 

Mount St. Bernard, a splendid variety. It is a scarlet and mardon 
flake ; habit good, and truss fine. 

Nonpareil, a beautiful blush-white, the best of its colour. 

Punctata, a bright rose and carmine dappled. 

Union, a beautiful crimson distinctly mottled with white ; one of 
the best older varieties. 

The last twelve should be procured by those' persons desirous of 
having a collection of those beautiful flowering plants; being older, 
larger plants can be had than of the recent raised ones, and may be had 
at most of the general Nurseries. They will amply repay with their 
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beauty and fragrance for the little attention required in enltiTatiou. 
They flourish in a sirone loam and well- rotted manure, with a liberal 
draina^^, in the same as we Florist Exhibited Caraatiotts, but the Tree 
Carnations are much more readily grown and perpetuated. 

Cuttings strike freely, in pots, in a light sandy loam, under a hand-* 
glass, or a small one-light box, and when rooted must be potted in small 
pots, and be kept close for a few days, after which they should have all 
the air they can, and they will grow rapidly and soon be in flower. 


MISCELLANEOUS SECTION. 

GARDEN ANTIQUITIES.— No. 1. 

Abstract of a letter from the worshipful John Evelyn, Esq., F.R.S., 
concerning the damage done to his garden by the severe winter of 
1683. Read before the Royal Society. (Trans., 1684, p. .5.59.) 

** As to timber trees, I have not many here of any considerable age 
or stature, except a few elms (which having been decayed many years), 
one cannot well And to have received any fresh wounds distinguishable 
from old cracks and hollownesses ; and, indeed, I am told by divers 
that elms have not suffered as the great oaks have done ; nor do I And 
any of twenty- Are or thirty years’ standing] that have been touched. 
The same I observe of limes, walnuts, ash, beech, hornbeams, birch, 
chesuuts, and other foresters ; but, as I said, mine are young compa« 
ratively. The rifting has occurred chiefly among the overgrown trees, 
especi^y oaks. As for exotics, I fear my cork trees will hardly 
recover, but the spring is so very backward (even in this warm and dry 
spot of mine), that I cannot pronounce anything positively, especially 
of such whose bark is very thick and rugged, such as the cora, 
enzina, and divers of the resinous trees. The Constautinopolitan, or 
horse- chesnut, is turgid with buds, and ready to expand its leaf. My 
cedars, 1 think, are lost ; the ilex and scarlet oak not so ; the arbutus 
doubtful, and so are bays ; but some will escape, and most of them 
repuilulate and spring afresh if cut down uear the earth at the latter 
end of the month ; the Scotch fir, spruce, and white Spanish (which 
last used to sufler in tender buds in spring frosts) have received 
no damage this winter. I cannot say the same of the pine, whicli 
bears the erea^ cone, but other Norways and pinasters are fresh ; 
laurel is only discoloured, and some of the woody branches mortified. 
Among our shrubs, rosemary is entirely lost, and to my great sorrow, 
because I had not only beautiful hedges of it, but sufficient to afford 
use for the making a very considerable quantity of the Queen of 
Hungary’s celebrated scent water ; so universal I fear is the destruction 
of this excellent plant, not only in England, but over our neighbouring 
countries to the southward, that we must raise our next hopes from the 
seed. Halimus, or sea purslain, of which I had a pretty hedge, is also 
perished, and so another of French furzes ; the cypress are all of them 
searched, and some to death, especially such as were kept shorn in 
pyramids ; but amongst great numbers, there will divers escape. The 
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berry bearing sarine has not enfferedin tJbeleaat | it perfectly resembles 
the cypress^ ^ows veiy tall and thick. I think the arborthnja is 
alive, and so is the American acacia, acanthus, paliurus, pomegranad ; 
my laurustinus looks suspiciously t some large and old alatumuses are 
killed. The phillyreas angusti and serralifolias (both of them incom-' 
parably the best for ornamental hedges of any of the perennial greens I 
know) have hardly been, sensible of the least impression, more than 
tarnishingltheir leaves ; no more have the Spanish jasmines and Persian* 
As for the choicer kinds that are set in for hyemation, they certainly 
escape according as they are treated, or the commodiousness of the con* 
servatory ; but to say what may be added on this subject would require 
a chapter. 1 would in the mean time advise such as have suffered in 
their greenhouses not to despair when they see leaves of their myrtles, 
oranges, oleanders, jasmines, and other precious shrubs, russet or fallen, 
but to cut them to the quick, plaster the wounds, and plunge their cases 
or pots, trimmed with fresh mould, in a warm bed. But, above all, not 
to expose them till these eastern winds be qualified, nor until we see 
the wise mulberry put forth, which is certainly a most faithful monitor; 
nor should we in any wise cut or transplant any of the perennials until 
they of themselves begin to sprout. I need say nothing of the holly, 
box, yew, juniper, &c., and yet, to my grief, I find a holly standard of 
near 100 years old, drooping and of doubtful aspect, and a very beauti- 
ful hedge, though much younger, being clipped about Michaelmas, is 
mortified near a foot beneath the top, and in some places to the very 
ground. So as there is nothing seems proof against such a winter that 
is late cut and exposed. Among the fruit trees and murals, none seem 
to have suffered save figs, but they being cut down, will sprout again 
at the root. The vines have escaped, and of the esculent plants and 
salads most, except artichokes, which are universally lost ; and (what 1 
prefer before any salad whatever, eaten raw when young) my sampler 
is all rotted to the very root ; how to repair my loss 1 know not, for 
1 could never make any of the seed which came from rock-sampier 
(my kind) to grow, l^e arborescent and other sedums, aloes, &c., 
though housed, perished with me ; but the yucca and opuntia escaped. 
Tulips, many are lost ; and so the (Constantinople Narcissus, and such 
tuberosse, as were not kept m the chimney corner where was a continual 
fire. Some anemouies appear, and I believe many are rotted ; but I 
have made no great search in the flower parterre. My tortoise (which 
by his constant burying himself in earth on the approach of winter, I 
look upon as a kind of plant-animal) happening to be obstructed by a 
vine root from mining to the depth he was usually wont to inter, is 
found stark dead, after having many years escaped the severe winter. 
Of fish I have lost very few ; and the nightingales are as brisk and 
frolic as ever. 

Say*s-court, Deptford, April 14, 1684,** 

Cape Obchids. — The terrestrial Orchids deserve more than a pos- 
ing remark : they are numerous and very beautiful ; in my opinion 
there are many here but little inferior to the most showy of the epiphy- 
tous kinds. I shall take care to forward a good parcel of roots, and 
then perhaps cultivators may have an opportunity of judging for them- 
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selv^ In the meantime a description, however &int, may induce some 
to give them the attention they so well merit. Fancy, Uien, a plant 
with the general characteristics of an Ophrys, producing a spike of 
flowers as laige and as thickly set as those of Saocolabium guttatum ; 
often, indeed, measuring 2 feet in length, of a bright salmon-colour 
intermixed with as bright a yellow. Another with plaited foliage and 
a nodding head of some twenty bright yellow blossoms, having a deep 
stain of crimson on the cucullate lip, in the manner and of tiie size of 
Dendrobium. Again ; a species with fleshy persistent leaves and an 
erect stem of alwut 2 feet, supporting from fifteen to thirty large 
yellow flowers, the lip blotched and lined with pale purple, bearing the 
aspect of some robust Epidendrum ; and others whose white and pink 
blossoms at a little distance are easily mistaken for Hyacinths. 
Mingled with these is often found a plant not less curious or beautiful, 
which I imagine to be an Orobauche (Harveya capensis, Hook. Ic. 
Plant, t. 118): its habits agree exactly with that parasite ; it produces 
a flower stem of about a foot in length, bearing five or six very large 
pure white flowers, averaging about 3 inches in diameter ; it is usually 
iound adhering to a thistle. With regard to the culture of African 
terrestrial Orchids, I would observe that the soil I fancy the nighest 
approach to their native medium will be found in the black alluvial 
mould of marshes or water-meadows, tempered with pure sand, which 
enters largely into the composition of all the soils here, where we have 
nothing like the peat-soil of England, nor is there much decaying vege- 
table matter present where these Orchids are usually found. All those 
from the coast are subject to a long period of drought ; and unless 
specially marked as the inhabitants of swamps, this fact will have to lie 
borne in mind. The dry season commonly extends from April to 
October, and for two months towards the end of this period they may 
be said to be perfectly dry, and being in most cases but just beneatli 
the surface would be subject to extreme aridity, were it not for the 
shelter afforded by the thick vegetation of herbs and grasses by which 
they are surrounded. In October the rains begin at first hut sparingly; 
dews, however, are frequent and heavy, and in November and December 
the ground becomes saturated; January and part of February dry 
weather usually prevails, to be succeeded by even more rain than 
before. Most of the terrestrial Orchids bloom at the beginning of each 
of these rainy periods, and by the end of May the leaves of such as 
are deciduous wither and die off. The mean temperature need not be 
high for them, as I frequently find the coast plants running back to an 
elevation of 2,000 or even 3,000 feet, and at this height sharp frosts are 
veiy common in our winter season. I fancy that greenhouse treat* 
ment, with the help of a close frame at the commencement of their 
growth, will prove all that is needed, and to keep them rather less dry 
than is usual with bulbs, during the torpid season. — Plant" $ Excursion 
in ike Zulu Country^ in Hooker^ e Journal of Botany, 

Cultivation of the Ranunculus.— This most lovely race of 
flowers deserves every attention, and a collection ought to be grown in 
every garden where circumstances admit. Mr. Wiftiam M'illison, nur* 
seryman, of Whitby, has given the following particulars in the Midland 
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Floriat df a moat aucceaaful method of mowing these beantiftil flowers. 
The following we extract from the exceUent remarks he has made 
“ Last autumn, writing to my friend, Mr. lightbody, on business 
matters, he offered me some of his fine ranunculuses. I said to him 
that myself, with many other persons, had given them up entirely, it 
being so difficult to get a fine bloom. In his reply, he said that he 
would make it a rery easy thing, if I would attend to the following 
directions, which were very simple and veiy kindly given. Those 
directions being quite free from any perplexing nostrums, I at once 
agreed that he should send me a few of the very best he had. lliose I 
soon received, forty in number, which, according to his catalogue price, 
amounted to nearly eight pounds. 

But what were the accompanying directions ? As near as I can 
recollect, they were these : — ‘ The ranunculus must have something to 
live upon. In the autumn, I throw out a trench, from one foot to 
eighteen inches, according to the depth of the soil, putting at the 
bottom some well-rotted cow- dung or old hot-bed manure, filling it 
up again with the same soil. In the month of February, rake it very 
fine, plant exactly an inch and a half deep, destroy all weeds and 
vermin, press the soil firmly about the necks of the plants, and I have 
no doubt you will have what will gratify you. One of the most 
important things to be attended to is not to let the roots remain in the 
ground after the foliage has changed in colour. If you want any other 
information, I shall be most happy to give you it.' Being then in 
possession of those valuables, I thought I must once more try my skill : 
I therefore made choice of a bed two yards from a south wall, throwing 
out the soil as directed, and collecting a few baskets of well-seasoned 
dung from a cow pasture, I put it at the bottom, sixteen or eighteen 
inches below the surface, covering it up with the soil thrown out. In 
the month of February, I made the surface fine and even, by raking the 
soil ; I then drew oflT the soil to the depth of an inch and a half or two 
inches, marking the place where each root should be planted by putting 
down a small pinch of silver sand, in which I inserted each root ; and 
now, in order to carry out the directions given me, and that I might 
not cover them over much, or too little, I stuck in a few pegs, leaving 
just two inches out of the ground, so that I might cover them very 
exactly, and when the soil had settled, they would be just an inch and 
a half deep. 

Thinking that Ranunculuses often suffered from droughty weather, 
I tried to obviate this by setting up a thin screen of branches, six or 
eight feet high, on the south side of the bed, partially to break the 
rays of the sun, but not altogether to exclude them. This done, they 
lay still for some weeks, when all came up except No. 1, which, like 
the bubbles on the river after which it is named, had glided for ever 
out of being. The weather now being dry, I occasionally sprinkled 
them over with water ; and being fairly up, in order to compress the 
soil around the necks of the plants, I carefully walked through wd 
through. Under this treatment, they grew most luxuriantly, niabg 
my expectations every time I inspected them, especially as all who taw 
them declared they never beheld such plants. At length they nearly 
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all came into bloom ; but now comes my task of giving a correct 
desori^ton of their beauty and growth. 

** Mr. and Mrs. Archibald Johnson were amongst the rants of the 
bed» moat beautifully formed and sweetly mark^^ Archmald looking 
orer the head of his fiur lady full four incheSi she having raised her 
lovely face no less than seventeen inches high. Those are gems of the 
first water. Near by, were the lovely Jenny Deans and Nydia, with 
delicate red edging, on pale yellow ground, rising to the height of 
seventeen or eighteen inches. Roxalana, quite as stately, very large 
and showy, but not quite so chaste as those above. Petrel, seventeen 
inches high, certainly more like an eagle, with gold-tipped wings, rising 
to meet the sun, than a bird of storm, was brilliant yellow, tipp^ with 
red, of the finest form. Pelican, rising to the same height, exquisite 
in form, with a clear rose edge, on white ground. Phroine, William 
Bradshaw, Aboukir, Zehina, €3^, Prince of Wales, and Commodore 
Napier, with Thomas Hood, and Little Nell, all attained to fifteen 
inches, and formed an assemblage of beauty rarely equalled. Liffey, 
Sultana, Delphos, Ashwelthorpe, Baritola, and Hon. Robert Wilson, 
fell an inch lower than the al^ve group ; still they were equally beau- 
tiful. Philomel, Charybdis, and Claudiana, beautiful, especially the 
last, were thirteen inches. Emily, Dr. Homer, and the lovely Anne 
Hathaway, were one foot. And now, to end this long, a>id, I am afraid, 
tedious description, 1 shall just notice the lowest, rising only to eight 
inches here : Mackenzie, the author of ‘ The Man of Feeling,* seems 
to stoop to those chaste, lofty, and beautiful personages around him, to 
adore and admire. I may just add, that although the flowers were not 
very much larger than usual, there were those amongst them of the 
finest ^rm and colour, from two to three inches over, while some had 
stems a quarter of an inch, or more, thick.*’ 

On the Distribution of the Marine Alga on the British 
AND Irish Coasts, with reference to the (probable) Influ- 
ence OF THE Gulf Stream, by Professor Dickie. — ^There were, 
he said, forms of marine Algs generally admitted to be characteristic 
of our northern coasts, and others of the southern. The remarks he 
was about to make referred to those generally deemed of southern type ; 
that is, those which usually are more or less abundant in low latituaes, 
and, on the other hand, are absent from high latitudes. Such species, 
natives of our coasts, may be classed under three heads : first, those 
confined to the southern parts of Great Britain and Ireland ; second, 
species of more extensive range, since they extend to the north of Ire- 
land and south-west of Scotland ; third, tliose found abundantly in the 
south of England, and ranging along the western coasts of both islands, 
as far as Orkney and Shetland ; and the species enumerated under these 
three dassea, and amounting to more than twenty, are, so far as we can 
ascertain up to the present time, absent from a certain part of the east 
coast of S^tlafid. A contidermble proportion of them re-appear in 
Shetland and Orkn^. The marine vegetation in these northern islands 
resembles that of the north of Irdand, though there is a difference 
lietween them of from four to five dqp^ of latitude. The marine 
planta of some of the norlli*C8itera counties of Scotland, intermediate 
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in latitude, are of more boreal character* The drifting of tropical 
fruits, &c., to the western and northern parts of Ireland and Britain, is 
a proof of the direction and presence of the gulf stream ; the develop- 
ment of southern forms of Algee, at the extreme northern parts, is a 
proof of the same, and, moreover, seems an indication of its 
in reference to temperature. Are we to consider * their absence from 
eertaixi parts of the east coast of North Britain as owing to a lower sea 
temperature than in localities where they exist ? The portion of the 
coast in question is precisely that which, from the generally understood 
course of tlie gulf stream, may be least exposed to its influence. Inves- 
tigations respecting the temperature of our seas are, however, still 
desiderata; and without such, an important modifying element has 
been overlooked, having reference to the climate of the British islands. 
Professor £. Forbes said that the distribution of marine animals cor- 
responded with those of marine plants. The same anomalies which Dr. 
Dickie has pointed out with regard to plants existed with regard to 
animals. Less attention had been given to the distribution of marine 
Algse than almost any other organic existences.. With the exception of 
the labours of Dr. Harvey, little or nothing has been done. We wanted 
a more accurate knowledge of the temperature of the ocean at different 
depths. 

“ Call us not weeds —we are flowers of the sea, 

For lovely and bright, and gay tinted are we; 

Our blush is as deep as the rose of thy bowers, 

Then call us not we^s, we are ocean’s gay flowers. 

** Not nursed like plants of a summer parterre. 

Where gales aro but sighs of an evening air ; 

Onr exquisite, fragile, and deiicato forms 

Are nursed by the ocean, aud rock’d by its storms.” 

( Anon,) 

Treatment of Rondeletia Speciosa Major. — This is one of 
the most lovely flowering stove plants. Its large trasses of brilliant 
orange-scarlet blossoms are exceedingly handsome and highly orna- 
mental. When properly grown, each blossom is nearly the size of a 
sixpence. The plant naturally grows somewhat thin of shoots, and 
straggling, but, by due attention in often stopping the leads, the plant 
can be easily formed into a pretty bueh, and such stopping tends to a 
proportionate increase of its terminal heads of showy flowers. And by 
having a few plants, stopping the leads, repolling, &c., at sundry time^ 
such a succession may be had to supply bloom all the year. Where there is 
not a stove, it may be forwarded m a warm pit frame^ and when its 
blooming heads first appear the plant may be put in the greenhouse to 
flower. The plant, when growing^ must have a moist temperature by 
syringing, pouring water on flues or pipes, &c., of seventy degrees ; 
when in bloom, a Tower heat, and not any water upon the flowers, but 
sprinkle the leaves often, dust the under side with sulphur occasionally^ 
to prevent red spider attacks. 

vhien the plant has done blooming, it requires a drier atmosphere 
and the soil to be kept barely moist, so that it may have a period of 
rest, after which repot, place in a higher and nuMt atmosphere, 
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It fiourisbea in equal parts of good prepared turfy ham, peat, and 
davg, with bits of charcoal sprinkled amongst It merits a 
place in every stove or warm greenhouse. It may be had, too, at a 
trifling cost. 

Forcing the Lily of the Vali.ky. — I n a recent Number in- 
Btructions on this subject are given by “ A. London Practical Gardener.' ' 
The following mode of treatment is by a clever country gardener in 
Cheshire, who has been eminently successful in forcing it. His method 
of treatment is given in the Garden Companion,** and lie ob* 
serves : 

** It requires two years to prepare the Lily for forcing, in order to 
have it in the highest degree of perfection. Now, it is well in Lily 
forcing to have two sets of plants, the one in the ojien ground, the other 
in pots from the commencement The latter is by far the best for early 
farcing; the former will produce more exulierant blooms at a later 

J eriod ; the pots producing from the end of November until the end of 
anuary ; those potted from the soil, from that period until Lilies 
blossom outdoors. 

** Large pots are necessary ; and those who intend to procure a long 
auccession for the drawing-room, will do well to get some shallow pans 
made for the purpose. Such should be about nine inches diameter, by 
about seven inches in depth, and would, as 1 think, look respectable if 
painted a deep straw colour, and sanded over with large and sparkling 
grit whilst wet. 

“ New plantations may be made any time from November to March. 
They love a sound and rich soil, which retains moisture in a steady way, 
but not in ea^cess. For pots, one-half strong loam, and the other half 
composed of veir old cow manure and leaf soil, thoroughly decomposed, 
grows them in tne highest perfection. In making new plantations, the 
ground may be marked out into beds , and my practice is to plant them 
in circles of about eight inches diameter; the circles, fifteen inches 
apart, are filled with young plants. When planted, I cover the whole 
surface three inches with very rotten manure, as a mulching, and this 
proves of immense benefit. 

Of course, the planting in pots is conducted in a similar way ; but 
the latter should be plunged during the whole of their culture. The 
Lily loves a partial shade. I grow them on a wall border, on the north 
aide, where, although they get a liberal amount of solar light, the soil, 
from its northern inclination, is kept comparatively cool through the 
summer. The summer's culture consists in keeping them free of weeds, 
and in liberal watering, and all blossom buds should be pinched off the 
newly-planted stock the moraetit they appear ; indeed, by taking them 
away the second spring, a much superior ** crown*’ is obtained. 

** And now as to forcing : bottom heat is essential. In common with 
other herbaceous things, which store up in their roots the material by 
which the buds are developed, the root must be forced into action first* 
About sixty to seventy degrees is the bottom warmth most congenial to 
,tiiem. A plunging mediiim will be found the beat--any fermenting 
material will do. Like the germination of seeds, some degree of dark^^ 
ness n of material benefit Any structure which srill give the above 
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Iwttoni warmth, with, at the same time, a much moderated top heat, of 
say fifty-five, is the place for them ; aud in this respect they class verv 
well with the forcing of Dutch bulbs, their treatment for a while being 
nearly identical. In such a situation, they should be plunged overhead^ 
covering the crown with six inches of finely-sifted old tan or vegetable 
mould. 

“ In about three weeks or a month from their introduction to such 
conditions, they will begin to show their heads above the soil ; and here 
what is termed in horticultural language ‘cooling down,' must be 
resorted to. They have to be gradually inured to the light, and this is 
the work of another fortnight or so. Any structure which will afford 
them a gradually departing shade, with a temperature of fifty to sixty 
degrees, is the very place for theni. And now, for the first time .since 
their introduction to artificial warmth, occasional waterings will be 
requisite. As before observed, the Lily loves moisture, and weak and 
clear liquid manure may occasionally be administered. When the 
blossoms begin to unfold, any cool greenhouse will suit them ; a de- 
pressed temperature, minus frost, will but tend to render the blossoms 
finer ; so that whether fancy points to the drawing-room, the boudoir, 
or the snug parlour, it is all the same: anything but a very hUjh 
temperature. 

“ In conclusion, I may add, that those cultivated in the open soil, for 
later purposes, must be placed in pots in the middle of November, and, 
after a thorough watering, plunged overhead in any dry spot out-doors, 
and then subjected to the same ordeal in their turn. Like most other 
‘rest roots,’ they produce the finest flowers by a gradual course of 
forcing, especially whilst the torpid root is acquiring a fresh action. 

“After forcing, the roots may ha\e a renewal of their vigour by 
kindly attention, in the way of shelter, top-dressing, liquid manure, &c. 
I prefer, however, a fresh succession, and plant out the rejected ones in 
the common borders.” — Hobert Errington, Oulton Park, 

How TO Heat a Small Greenhouse Cheaply. — Beiug fond of 
flowers, I put a window 10 feet by 5 Into my lobby, .with a stand in 
front, endeavouring, by the addition of a stove, to preserve some 
plants over the winter. The exposure was to the north, and two-thirds 
of them were destroyed by damping off, or otherwise. Under such 
circumstances I resoh ed to erect a small greenhouse, with an exposure 
to the south; and here I wish the particular attention of such as are 
similarly situated with my self, that is, not overburdened with cash, and 
therefore who desire to be as moderate as possible in the erection of a 
greenhouse. I bought old windows, 8 feet by 4^; the cost of each 
was 9«., and put glass cupolas on the top as a roof, 2^ feet in height. 
The size of the liouse is 8 feet by 8, and consequently at the highest 
point lOj- feet. The total expense, after painting, was undeV £10. 
The roofing consists of two cupolas, each 8 feet long by 4 feet wide, 
with a zinc conduit between and round the whole house. The next 
point to be considered was an effectual mode of heating the same, and 
at how little expense, during the winter season. As I live in Edinburgh, 
in inclement weather roy gardener and his wife remove from their 
cottage and live in my kitchen during my absence, consequently a fire 
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is kept on there night and day. The idea struck me that a pipe placed 
in the open at both ends, the one end open under the bottom of 
the grate, and which pipe* after being led the whole length of the fire- 
place, and being again conducted a second time through the fire, and 
thence through the wall into the greenhouse, might effect the purpose 
desired. It has been in operation now for three years, and has 
succeeded most admirably, without a farthing more cost to me. 
There is a stop on the end of the pipe which enters into the green^ 
house, by which the heat can be excluded when necessary. The 
expense of the pipe, with building, was under Its diameter is 
three inches, and tlie surrounding cast-iron half an inch in thickness. 
It is of great importance to have the iron pipe of heavy metal ; for 
should the fire go out in the night, hours will elapse before it becomes 
so cold as not to be a protection from frost.— K. A., in Gard. 
Chrrm, 

Heating Greenuousks with Gas. — About two months ago, 
a gentleman in my neighbourhood asked me what was the most 
economical way of heating a greenhouse 12 feet by 9. An idea struck 
me, that if a small gas-pipe could be brought uuder ground from the 
house to the greeuhouse, and then carried through the latter by piping, 
it would answer. This has been effected in the following cheap and 
easy manner. A wrought-iron box was made two feet square, with a 
door in it for opening to light the gas, as well as to give it air to bum 
with. This box was fixed in the brickwork, near the back of the east 
end of the house ; from this a 3-inch pipe fixed near the top of the iron 
box, was led to the other end of the house, from whicli, after rising 
six inches higher, it was conducted back again and passed through tlie 
end of the house into the open air, where, forming a bend, it ran up 
the outside in the shape of a chimney, with a little cap on tlie top to 
keep out the rain. The gentleman has bad this contrivance lighted 
several times to show it to his friends, who are all so satisfied with it 
that they mean to have one put up for themselves. The burner 
is a fish-tail, which can be related so as to furnish' much heat or 
little. No lighting till required is needed ; no burning or overheating 
over-night ; and as to economy, when full ou, it burns six feet of gas per 
hour. Instead of wrought-iron pipes, however, they should have been 
cast-iron, with saddles on them to hold water ; but eveu in the present 
case a zinc saddle might be made to answer. 1 had the gas lighted 
when I went to inspect it, and in five minutes the pipe was hot at the 
otiicr end of the house. This simple apparatus will not rest here ; if 
gas can be applied upon a small scale it can upon a large one, and no 
doubt ill time forcing-houses will be warmed by it, as well as melon 
and cucumber pits, But I bear some one say, Country places 
.cannot have it.^' Cannot geutlemen put up a small gas apparatus/ 
Only one fire would then be wanted for aii entire ebtabiisiimeut. — 
Jamen Caihill^ Camberwell, 

The difficulty with gas has always been tliat it bums the air, and 
^80 contaminates it by escape. It is indtspeiisable that both these evils 
should be effectually guarded against ; not an easy thing to do, as is 
shown by a number of failures.— LimUey, {Gardeners* CkronieU), 




IN THE FXiOWBR OARDBN. 

P ROCEED with all despatch to plant shrubs, her- ^ 
baceous plants, &c., to enable each to become esta- ^ 
blished before spring. In the protection of tender things, the principles 
demanding attention are few and simple. A comparative degree of 
dryness is the first great essential, whether in the atmosphere or the 
soil. In a frame or pit, this amount of dryness cannot be guaranteed 
without motion in the air ; and this, of course, in the absence of fire- 


heat, must be accomplished by a very free ventilation at every fitting 
opportunity, remembering that a small amount of frost is, in general, 
less prejudicial than an accumulation of dampy which will rapidly tend 
to a kind of mortification in the system of the plant. The same atmo- 
spheric conditions are. to be obtained out of doors, as far ns attention 
can secure them ; thus, half-hardy plants against trellises or detached, 
if covered with a mat and stuffed closely with hay inside, will be in 
danger of perishing of what we may for the present term suffocation ; 
the same specimen will always run tlirough a long winter better with 
the mat alone, more especially if the collar is well protected by some 
dry and porous material, and, above all, the root well top-dressed with 
sawdust or ashes, or perhaps the two blended. As to comparative dry- 
ness of the soil, that must be accomplished principally by the most 
perfect drainage ; this is, indeed, the greatest desideratum with plants of 
tender habits ; indeed, \^ithout it, other appliances are seldom satisfac- 
tory. Mounds of new sawdust, or dry leaves, raised around the stem, 
with a considerable body over the soil as far as the root ranges, will be 
found of immense benefit, as retaining the ground heat, which we 
believe ascends in a progressive way up the stem, to alleviate the 
effects of very severe weather. Standard and dwarf Roses of tender 
character will need protection. Finish directly the planting of all bulbs 
and Ranunculus, &c., which are intended to be put in before winter ; a 
little sand round each will assist in preserving them from wet. Also 
plant out in a sheltered situation Brompton or Queen Stocks, so that 
they may be protected in winter, and reserved for planting out in 
spring. Tubers of Salvia patens, &c., should^be kept dry. Plants of 
spring flowers, as Hepaticas, Primroses, Polyanthuses, Auriculas, Wall- 
flowers, bulbs, &c., should now be planted near the dwelling-house. 

Florist’s Flowers. — Auriculas and Polyanthuses still require well 
looking after. A free circulation of air amongst the pots may be given 
by raising the frame a few inches from the ground. Tulips should be 
planted as the first opportunities offer. The readiest and most regular 
way is to plant them on the surface of the bed unfilled to within four 
inches of the destined surface. Seven strings are then stretched 
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lengthways at equal distances^ and secored by nails at each end of the 
bed ; when the bulbs are planted a short line crosses these, and a bulb 
is placed at each section ; the stnall line is then remored the requisite 
dis^iibe, and another row put in. When the bed is plantea, the 
strings arc removed, and four inches of soil placed over the roots very 
carenilly, so that none are displaced. Hyacinths should, if not already 
done, be potted or glassed immediately. For blooming in glasses, u»e 
rain or river^wattr, fill up the glasses until it will^W^ touch the bottom 
of the bulb i place them in total darkness, and change the solution 
about once a fortnight ; in doing this, hold the bulb in its place, and 
' pour out the contents, filling up again as before. In a few weeks, the 
roots having advanced considerably, they may be removed to a window 
or other light situation. Those in pots should be placed side by side 
out> doors, and have old spent bark, or old rotted leaf mould, &c., 
spread over them to the depth of six inches ; and when the flowering 
head is clearly seen inside its leaves, which, by examining, will be 
ascertained, then remove them into a forcing-house, or greenhouse, 
sitting-room, &c., placing them in full light. Pamies' straggling 
shoots may now be cut closely, leaving a joint above the ground, and 
hoops should be placed over the choicest beds, that protection may be 
given in the event of sudden frost. Carnations will require all the air 
and exposure possible in damp weather, avoiding continuous wet ; 
when plants appear mildewed, sprinkle a little sulphur over and under. 
PiiiA'a— occasionally stir between the rows of plants. Dahlias should 
be taken up, advantage being taken of fine days ; secure the labels 
firmly. Chrysanthemums should be placed where they can be freely 
ventilated, as they ought not to be kept close or warm, or they would 
soon become drawn, and be attacked by insects. 

IN THE GRBENHOUSB, COLD FRAME, Ac. 

The proverbial dulness and dampness of the external atmosphere 
generally prevailing during this month is sufficient to induce more than 
the ordinary amount of care and attention. Ventilation on all favour- 
able qpf>ortunities is therefore highly necessary, closing the sashes 
early in the afternoon, when a clear sky indicates frost ; this precaution 
will often prevent the necessity of ipaking fires in these houses. Give 
water sparingly, especially to plants which are impatient of wet, such 
as Calceolarias. Pelargoniums, and what are called Scarlet Geraniums, 
such as hare been in beds and newly potted, should be kept nearly dry 
till they strike root afresh. For want of this care, vast numbers are 
d^troyed. llepot show Pelargoniums. 

XH THE FOEOXNO PIT OE STOVE. 

All hardy and half-hardy plants brought in for forcing should have 
a temperature at first of from 50® to 60®, to be increased up to 75® 
when more advanced ; but as many plants will not bear such heat, and 
others will not do much good without a high temperature, there should 
be two distinct pits, or divisions, at least, for this purpose. The double 
Rdman Narcissus is the first of the forced bulbs, ana where they have 
been potted early in August they will now stand 60® of heat, and will 
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be in flower by the end of this month. Cyclamens that have made 
good roots will stand forcing for a short time, and will soon throw np 
their blooms ; but, like bulbs of all sorts^ they are injured by forcing 
before their roots are made. 

Introduce Roses, Lilacs, Violets, Lilies of the Valley, and other 
plants, to bring them early into bloom. Chinese Primroses, sown last 
spring, should be encouraged, that they may blossom about Christmas. 
Ihese are extremely subject to suffer from damp ; they ought, oonse-* 
quently, to occupy a dry and aify situation during the winter. 


BRIEF REMARKS. 

• 

Propagation op the Hollyhock. — Mr. Applebr, in the Cottage Gardener^ dettili 
a method of rapidly propagating hollyhocks, as practised by Mr. Macintosh, of Edgewaie- 
rood. He observes, he took off the bottom side shoots, cut them into lengths, pat them 
into pots filled with light soil, which he pressed down tight to each cutting, plunged these 
pots of cuttings into a gentle bottom heat, watering hut little till they showed slgna of 
growth, and soon bad the satisfaction of Snding his cuttings produce roots, which, as soon 
as he perceived, he potted them off into small pots, and kept them in a cold frame till they 
wcie well established and ready for planting out. But this was not all 5 the aide flower- 
stems were cut off, ai d eseiy joint, whether it had leaves or not, was cut oflP just below 
the joint, leaving about an inch of the stem above the joint. Each joint had a dormant 
bud, which, when isolated, and placed in shallow pots in a gentle stimulative, started into 
growth, and soon showed a shoot projecting above the soil ; this, in time, as the leaves 
unfolded, pushed forth roots, and fomed a plant. This method, with which we were much 
pleased, shows that wherever a bud is, it contains within itself the germ of an entire plants 
which, when correctly managed, can be formed into a plant, equal m vigour, and 10 every 
way as peiftct an individual as the plant from which it was cut or taken. 

This propagation should, of course, be performed as soon as possible. Cuttings are not 
safe to put in later than August, because there would then be a danger of such very young 
plants being not carried safely through the winter.— 71 Appl^, 0 

Standard Salvia fulgens.— Recently visiting a nobleman's celebrated gardens, I 
was [larticularly pleased with a number of standard plants of this rich ciimson flowered 
salvia. They had been formed some years. The main stem was an inch and a half or 
more in diameter, quite hard and woody, and each stem a yard clear below the fine branch- 
ing head. The plants were in magnificent bloom, and were growing in two rows, one on 
each side of a walk. Each winter they are taken up, protected, the beads cut back, and 
replanted in spring. — Flora. 

Black Beetles (Blaiia OrientaUs ), — At a recent meeting of the Entomological 
Society, It was stated by Mr. Hunter, that the black beetles, so annoying in some kitchens 
and plant-stoves, are readily destroyed by giving them patedered plaister of Paris (gypsum) 
mixed with oatmeal. As all may not }iartake of the repast at any one time, follow it up 
at short intervals for a time. It will kill them. 

Cape BuLBS.T-Some one conversant with the subject would oblige me with immediate 
information as to what would be the best treatment for bulbous roots just received flrom the 
Capo of Good Hope. Some are of enormous size, three inches by five inches, and have 
started growing, though closely packed up, but no names attached to them. — A Subscriber* 

Gravel and Gas-Tar Walks. — Noticing the detailed particulars on these, in an 
early Number foi this year, I immediately had a consideiable extent formed accordingly, 
and the result has been highly satisfactory. The walks were previously what are termed 
gravel-walks , but the cost of weeding was, for about two miles of them, a serious sum per 
annum, besides having to disturb the surface so much. Last April, however, I commenced 
operaiions in dry weather, of which we had a long continuance. 1 had the surface of the 
gravel swept aud rolled very evenly, I then poured upon and apread the gas-tar regularly 
over it by means of the head of a wood rake, and as we proceeded bit by hit, 1 had 
some nice gravel sifted regularly and evenly over it, and soon the surface was as hard as 
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merete^and tbemdkt have baen iniicb admired, and eatirolj clem from that day to tba 
preeent ; act eyen <m$ weed bat appeared. The tmell of the tar patted off in the coiirae of 
three da^ and the walks have the gfimvel-colonr tppeartnee, and are quite tmootb. They 
are admirably firm and In all weathers; rain, &c., not affecting their firmncsi. The 
cost of one year’s weeding was much more than tarring the walks. — Senex^ Vorhhire. 

Tux Smill or Nxw Paint.— A bundle of old dry bay, wetted and spread about, 
^reaents a multifiurious absorbing snrfiice for this; especially if not on the floor only, Imt 
over pieces of furniture which allow circulation of air, as chairs laid upon their faces, dec. 
Large vesaela of water, at trays and pans, are not uncommonly used, wiib good effect; but 
the multiplied anrfaees of the loose hay give it great advantage. It must be kept wet, 
however, or at least damp, for the oily vapour doet not seem to be readily absorbed unleaS 
the air is kept moist by evaporation. — Gazette, 

. Compost for thx Vigorous Growth op Cuoroxcmas.— The best for the Cho- 
> roaema ia rich turfy peat, broken small, and mixed with sharp silver-sand, small potsherds, 
or charcoal. The addition of on»*fourth of turfy sandy loam will be an improvement for 
the itrong.growing varieties ; but strong adhesive loam should not bo used, and the weaker 
varietiea are longer lived in peat, altbos^ their growth will not be equally rapid at fiist.— 
AmEzik^ar, 

XtecxiPTiYi List of Gourds.— Having taken your ** Ploricultural Cabinet** 
iioee its commencement, and not finding any account of the different kinds of Gourds, so 
highly oraameotal in pleasure-grounds, 1 wish soiiHMFf your numerous corrospondenfs 
would give a descriptive list of what is eatable, and what poisonous, and what most 
curious (I have several, the Bottle, Coaabard, Powder-horn, &c., &c.), in your next 
Number, if you can. — Feronia. 

Modi of Drying Plants. — The specimens intended for preservation, after having 
been kept in a press for a few hours, are placed in an apparatus called the coquette, in 
which they are exposed to the ton, or plar^ in a stove, or in an oven. The coquette 
consists of two open covers, between which the paper containing the plants is pressed by 
straps or otlier means. The best kind of covers are pieces of strong iron wire net-work 
fattened into frames made of light iron rod. These open frames allow the moisture to 
escape freely, while boards, or milled boards, absorb aod retain it. The name coquette 
was given to this contrivance, partly on account of the beauty of the specimens pre|Nired 
with it, aod partly in remembrance of its inventor, M. Lecoq, Professor of Natural History 
at Clermont-Ferrand (Joum. de Pharm, ei de Ctum), A pair of frames of this kind, with 
plenty of Beotalfs paper, Jeav^ nothing to be desired. — lint. GazfUe^ ii. 55. [The samo 
result is obtained by using wooden frames formed of laths secured together hy cross bars, so 
as to leave small vacancies between the Intha.] 

Acclimatising Plants,— I have given my continued best attention to the subject of 
acelimattaiog exotic plants at this place during the last Uiirty-fire }cart ; and 1 have made 
a written record of all the succcaafni reaulta during tliat time, some of which may perhaps 
be worthy of notice. Ricbirdia, i. Calla wthioptca, in pots, produces much seed, ot which 
1 sowed aoine in the open ground in the end of Marrh, 1822, in a vegetable mould, on a 
clayey subsoil, latitude 55*’ 55', altitude about 180 feet above the level of the sea. 1 put 
a breken ooe^ligfat frame over it In six, or seven weeks several seedlings grew up, in all 
fifteen plants ; here they coationed to grow well until autumn, when 1 took them up witli 
balls of earth, potted them, and kept them under glass ail winter. One of tliese seedliiigi 
began to flower in thirteeD months. In the spring of 1828 I planted it in the open border 
noder a high wail with a western aspect, so that the sun did not shine on the plant till 
twelve o’clock ; here it begtos flosrering in the end of May and June, and grows sometimes 
three feet high. One year it produced eleven flowers, and it baa produced seeds. Prom 
J82S it eootintied to grow aod flooHdi, surviving the long-remembered severe srinters of 
iB36-7«8; in the sprinf of 1836 it was first taken up; it wns a laige mass of roots, of 
whieb I r^lanted a portion in the same place, aod it conUmiet to grow and fiower well. 
Id October, 1851, 1 wu compelled to take It up, owing to alterations; it had then a large 
rJupier of green seeds. 1 eat the plant in halves, one of which ia again growing in tho 
mm$ place under a wall, planted deep In cool loamy earth, in a shady, well-oheltered sUna* 
tioH ; and the part with seeds was ie a pot, aod plao^ under glass. The cluster of 
seqdi» half an ounce, ripened in the end of De^mber. of which 1 sowed some in a pot on 
Febmary 18, 1851, aod raised twenty seedlings; they are planted now three in a pot, 
aid doe in a nine-iacb pot$ those planted three In a pot began flowering January 15, 1852, 
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In loM tbm t yctr froni tbn timn of their being town* By vm^oui wnye of 
pJantf ere in flower nearly ell the year, Sererel ere growing, end flower well in other 
plants ; under wells, in this situation, it prMluced seven large flowers last June, The above 
plant has ^en twice transplanted, and has lived upwards of thirty years, ^ 1 have found as 
many as eight seeds in one berry ; the largest seeds produced the hardiest plants, and two 
varieties — major and minor. A seedling Galla, in a nine-inch pot, grew 4J feet high, and 
produced a large cluster of ripe seeds, which weighed 4^ ponces. A plant, in flower last 
February, was 4) feet high, in a pot of rich earth, with sometimes two large twin leaves on 
one foototalk, and two columns in one flower; sometimes the flowers are double, so called 
here, with flowers seven inches wide ; it is a graceful plant flrr a shady room or hall, of 
among statuary, Ac. I Jiave gathered two ounces of s^s in a year, besides the above. 
— John-Btreet^ BieU East Lothian. 

Shacklkwell, Stoka Newington, and Hackney Amalgamated Floral 
Society, Sept. l. Dealers.— 24 Dahlias : let, Mr. C, Turner, with Mr, Seldon, Mr. 
Herbert ; Princess Rudzewill, General Faucher, Barmaid, Leda, Fame, Sir F. Bathurst, 
Queen of Whites, tt. Cobden, Seraph, Chancellor, Morning Star, Sir R. Whittington, 
Fearless, G. Glenny, Sir C. Napier, Queen of Lilacs, Scarlet Eclipse, Kant, Miss Shears, 
Dr. Frampton, Sir R, Peel, ilhd Gem of the Grove ; 2nd, Mr. Lcgg, with Anticipation, 
Nil Desperandum, Mrs. Seldon, Leda, Fearless, Carutina, Lady St. Maur, Duke of Wel- 
lington, R. Cobden, Marchioness Cornwallis, Sir F. Bathurst, Sylph, Tiiames Bank Hero, 
Magnificent, Utilis, Queen of Beauty, Roundhead, Mr. Heibert, Admital, Mr. Seldon, 
Miss Newman, Nonpareil, Queen of Yellows, Summit of Perfection; Srd, Mr. Hunt,— 12 
Fancies : ist, Mr. Legg, with Lady Grenville, Mrs. Hansard, Princess Charlotte, Mrs. 
Willis, Belle de Peyne, Jetty TrefTz, Maid of Lodi, Saracen, Jenny Lind, Floral ]^auty, 
Queeu of Fancies, ard Madame Biesson ; 2od, Mr. Tuiner, with Claude, Le Peon, Elegan- 
tissima, Lady Grenville, Princess Helena, Empereur de Maroc, Phaeton, Mtv. Hansatd, 
Lord Lyndhurst, Duchess of Sutherland, and Jenny Lind. Amateurs. — 12 blooms: 
ist, Mr. Holmes, with G. Glenny, Duke of Cambridge, Richard Cobden, Miss C. Bacon, 
Sir F. Bathurst, Miss Newman, Duke of Wellington, El Dorado, Juilien, Summit of 
Perfection, Marchioness Coin waUi>, and Mr. Seldon; 2ud, Mr. Robinson, with General 
Fauch’er, Ambassadeur, Queen of Lilacs, Mr. Seldon, Richard Cobden, Fearless, Sylph, 
Shyluuk, Nil Despemndum, tSir F, Bathurst, Roundhead, and Sir C. Napier ; Srd, Mr. 
Weedon, witli Negio, Queen of Lilacs, Mr. Seldon, Model, Sir F. Bathurst, L^a, Fear- 
less, Duke of Wellington, Blauchfleur, Nil Desperandum, and Gem of the Grove; 4th, 
Mr. Prockter, with General Faucbier, Fame, Duke of Wellington, Victoiy, Richard Cob- 
den, Queen of Lilacs, Sir F. Bathurst, El Dorado, Fearless, JuUieii, C. Turner, and Sir C. 
Napier. Six Fancies: Ist, Mr, Prockter, with Queen of Fancies, Miss Wtjland, Mrs. 
Hansard, Spectabilis, Miss Bathurst, and Gloire de Kain; 2ud, Mr. J. Edwards, Holloway, 
with Elizabeth, Reiiie Pomare, Highland Chief, Miss Compton, Mrs. Hansard, and Jenny 
Liiid; 3rd, Mr. Janies, with Princcbs Charlotte, Mrs. Hansard, Empereur de Maroc, General 
Cavaignau, Phaeton, and Triumphant ; 4tb, Mr, Humber, with Rachael, Flying Dutchman, 
Mrs. Hansard, Miss Compton, Mrs. laibouchere, and Floral Beauty. Six other collections 
were staged in this class, and it is worthy of remark that iu every pan Mrs. Hansard was 
intioduced, showing that this fine vaiiety is becoming highly popular. Six new flowers: 
Ist, Mr. Robinson, with Moniing Star, Queen of Whites, Phantom, Alice, Miss Ward 
(without the white tips), and Sir R. Whittington ; 2nd, Mr, J. ^wards, Holloway, with 
Edmund Foster, Muming Star, Tnumphant| Alice, Sir R, Whittington, and Dr. hramp- 
ton ; 3rd, Mr. Holder, with Morning Star, Sir R. Whittington, Queen of Whites, Miss 
Ward, Sir P. Thesiger, and Malvina ; 4th, Mr. James, with Morning Star, Queen of 
Whites, Sir R. Whittington, Red Gauntlet, Douglas Jcmild, and Dr. Frampton. First 
Class Certificates were granted to the following six varieties, and an iuteresting exhibition 
was made by a specimen of each be^g set up iu a regular board. We enumerate Uiem as 
set up in the sUud : Sir J. Franklin (Turner) previously desciibed by us ; Miss Matthews 
(Bragg) scarlet, tipped with white, a fancy flower remarkable for ito depth; Bob(pruH|- 
mond) a brilliant scarlet, deep, well-arranged, and fine centie ; M^ Caroline (Brittle) a 
blush flower in the way of Marchioness Cornwallis, but uiucli thicker ; Beauty of the 
Grove (Burgess) pale buff yellow with daik rosy Ups, attractive, and with identy of “ stuff” 
to warrant good growth ; Lord Byron (Pope), rosy salmon, new in colour, laige^ smooth 
petal, of good outline. Other seedlings were shown possessing many oxceUent pointe,^ 
fuitmost among these was Lady D^rymple (Turvill), lilac blush, holiUy tipped with 
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Pbntifenet (Ttttaar), fo^ lUM,.liol4i| Shr J» Pfexton, doll follow, kdliiied.to 
oolMr on «ho odge; Imij F^kffcono^ Uoab; Miit F, Moiiert (Union) o tricolor, 'dMk 
i^low bt8e,iideioriJB>ioii,Up wbito; MtreblonoioDouro, dear ydlow. Of otbor novdtiof, 
Ifr* EdwnnU ooaAribotod a flower of a atriped ftney leedli^, oolonn learlet and deep ^rellow, 
ovtnlj balanced in lognlar atripee. Tbe geo^ opinion regarding tbit flower Wu that fbr 
flMWi, contra^ and pe^ it ie nnoqoalled in ito class. It was compared with Rembrandt 
and Speetabilta, flowers intimately in the way of It so (hr as colour is concerned, bnt much 
behind U in ovary quality oonsUtuting perfecSon ; tbe praise bestowed on it was so unani* 
moos, that it is intended to call it Unanimity (Inwards). 

F«LAiu)oiriVMa«nt7]tiiia OcTOBxiu«---Mr. Dobson, in his excellent Treatise says:— 
By tbe beginning of October the plants (wdl-rooted cuttings in 2 and 3*inch pots, wfth 
tbeir tops pinched off), may be agaiu shifted, that is, if they are aufliciently strong, into 
» 4>ineh pots, keeping in mi^ tbe same treatment as wai recommended in potting them off, 
except in atopping them, which must be done according to the time they are required to 
be in flower; June is tbe prineipsl month. Plants, therefore, that are required for June 
abould be stopped back about tb'e second or third week in De^mber, when they must be 
kept dry till tl^ eyes are vitible. As soon as they are sufficiently brttken, they ni&y be 
agi^sSbifted into tbeir blooming-pots ; a 6*inch pot will be quite large enough fur an 
antmn-etmek cutting, as tbe plants must not be making growth while they are in flower. 
They iHU require no ntiore shifting UU aRer they are out down, when they may be prepared 
for making apecimens. 

MANDBYiLtA 8UAVXOLSN8. — lo s recent visit to tbe Botanic Gardens at Montpelier, 
1 observed MandeviUa suavoolens growing over a trellis as a hardy climber. With a view 
to teat the leveriiy of tbe winter, 1 inquired what species of Passiflora flourished under 
similar treatment, and learnt that none but P. cserulea would live there out-of-doors ; all 
others whieh had been tried liad been killed by frost in winter. On my remarking that 
P.-GaBrulea flourished in Eugland, the gardener assured me that MandeviUa was decidedly 
more hardy ; and that where P. emrulea flouriahed, he bad no doubt Maudevilla would 
equally. In accordanee with this statement, 1 observe that a branch of MandeviUa which 
has grown out through the roof of my greenhouse, is this day (October 18) in perfect 
flower, having been exposed about ten days ago to a frost which injured Frenrh-heana, 
Convolvulus major, caused the leaves of Mangold-wurtzcl to droop, and so damaged flowers 
of Passiflora cserulea against a wall, that they did not expand. 1 should rcmaik that the 
greenhouse is span-roofed, so that the MandeviUa was exposed botli to wind and radiation 
without any protection wb^ver. 1 mention this to induce others to try MandeviUa, at I 
intend to do next }ear,sgaioet a wall where Passiflora flourishes. 1 may add, that the frosts 
at Montpelier are ooessionally so severe that Oupressut luutanica was severely injuied, and 
Oranges and Olives killed outright. On the other band, from the beat of the summer 
Nelumhium both flowers and SMds in a tank in the middle of tbe gaiden. — J. R. — 
OardenerM* Chraniele. 


Dixlytba aPiCTABiLia. — The following is some account of, perhaps, the most splendid 
•pecimen of this Pumewort that has ever b^n grown in this country. The plant to which 
I lUlode was planted tbe year before lost in the garden of a gentleman at Lexden Heath, 
near Colchester, and waa then only a few inches high. During that and the last yeir it 
grew and flourished wonderfully, but this year it reached a size and form that very far 
anrpssses anything of tbe kind that i ever heard ot In the middle of August it beoune 
necessary to eat it down, on aceount of ita enormous size, to prevent it flrom destroying 
some neighbouring Roses, and it then measured upwards of 80 feet in circumference, end 
S feet ia height. I bare never bid an oppm^unity of examining it closely, but 1 have 
constantly seen and admiied it from tbe road In passing by, and I have repeatedly braid 
from one wlio has been inside tbe garden, that whit 1 have here stated is entirely oonreet. 
] bsfw also been tqll that between April and Augnst it frequently bore upwards of 
200 perfleet spikes of flewers at once, and that it had not a single stem or branch broken 
^ t& taiiidf although in a very bleak and exposed situation. 1 should add, that it is 
^Latfd In ^ rtebest artificial soil that can be amde, and that in winter it is left wholly 
sgsgu^eteetetH# la tbe flowe^gMrdeo of tbe same gentleman there are also extraordinary 
ipedmmi ef the Myepomfli tentiiffilitim, the two sorts of Vincas, and of the new Cantua 
depeodam; 1 have not feeii Ibcai myseli; but 1 am Informed by good authority that they 
me of f^shm and fonn for bsyend anytbiiig ever attained In any of onr best-managed green- 
iMwa^vlag entifely^ I betl^ te tbe soil wbieb ia given te tbem«•-^A Ltnmr PlomtL 






FORTUNE’S DOUBLE YELLOW, or Wang-jang^^ve ROSE. 

T he Horticultural Society sent Mr. Fortune to China to collect plants, 
and along with other valuable ones he forwarded to the Society’s 
garden, in 1845, was the highly ornamental “ Climbing Rose,*’ which 
we now figure. From the remarks that he communicated about the 
Rose, great expectations were entertained of its beauty, &c. Its sub- 
sequent culture, however, in our own country, in various places, proved 
very different ; but few blossoms were produced, and those of inferior 
size. In consequence of such failures, after what had been described 
of its excellencies by Mr. Fortune, a considerable prejudice against the 
Rose has arisen. This has resulted, however, from the “improper 
treatment ” which has been pursued with the plant. Our readerl will 
recollect that the treatment in pruning the “Banksian Rose” is very 
difiereut to that applied to the general Roses of our gardens; the 
former requires a summer dressing and pruning, but the latter require 
it in tctn/er. Fortune’s Yellow Rose must be treated simikr to the 
Banksian, but the treatment usually given to the other class of Roses 
mentioned had been pursued with it ; hence the failure and disappoint- 
ment resulting. The Banksian Rose does not produce its flowers on 
the wood of the present yearns growth as other roses do, but on the 
wood of the previous year, therefore the great object must be to obtain 
strong wellripened wood of this season to supply the bloom of next 
year. The principal attention to effect this is to treat the Rose very 
similar to what is practised with the Peach-tree, as it regards its sum- 
mer regulitioii of new shoots by thinning away the superouous shoots, 
retaining only those which have bloom upon them, and a due propor- 
tion being left for the following year’s bloom. Towards the of April 
hand-dreas the Rose-tree, when the shoots will be about four inches long. 
Again, in July or early part of August look over the Bose, and stop the 
leads by cutting away about one-Uiird of cadi ; and, not to have tlm 

2 B 
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crowded^ cut some clean nwny, or so as only to |eare about i^veo 
mehes to form spurs of bloom. The wood now Ipft, being Kept nicely 
oMii. ]?rill have a proper chance of ripening by the end of summer. The 
Simu will require to be duly secured to the wall or trellis. If tl|ii 
a^mon to its pruning in summer be duly observed, it requires no otner 

{ iruning daring winter, and a constant and proAise bloom may be secured 
fcry year, we have adopted the plan for several years with the 
greatest success, the white and yellow blooming most profusely. 

Now, this method of treatment must be pursued with the Rose we 
tgure, under precisely similar circumstances, and, as we saw in the 
nursery of Messrs. Standish and Noble, of Bagshot, during the past 
, aummer, where plants of it were in mostprqfk^e bfoom, it will prove to 
be exceedingly ocautifnl and omamentaf. It is a rapid grouer, and 
quite hardy, excellent for covering a wall or trellis, or grown as a pillar 
rose. 

The following account of the Rose is given in the Journal of the 
Horticultural Society,* p. 52, 1851, by Dr. Lindley. “ Mr. Fortune 

tells us, 'the Rose you inquire about is well known to me, and was dis- 
co\ered in the garden of a lich Mandarin at Ningpo. Jt completely 
covered an oM wall in the garden, and was iu full bloom at the time of 
my visit : masses of glowing yellowish and salmon-coloured flowers 
hung down in the greatest profusion, and produced a most strikipg 
effect. It is called by the Chinese, the Wang-jang-ve, or Yellow Rose. 
They vary, however, a good deal in colour ; a circumstance which, in 
my opinion, fidds not a little to the beauty and character of the plant. 
I fancy it is quite distinct from any other known variety, and certainly 
different from any China kind. It is admirably adapted for covering 
walls ; and if planted in rich soil, and allowed to (/row its full size, 
nothing can produce a finer effect in our gardens.* ’* 

Had Mr. Fortune’s directions as to its being allowed to grow with- 
out having its shoots shortened, we should ha\e had this fine Rose some 
years ago fiourishing as it now does at Bagshot with Messrs. Standish 
and Noble. To see it thus however, we must be content to wait till 
"gentle spring** and "refulgent summer” arrives ; 

Come g«iidc Sjirinj!:, ethfrial mildnenfl, come, 

And from the boaotn of }oii diipping clond, 

WliJe mutic wakes aioiind, >cifd in a shower 
Of shadowing roses, on our plains dcscind " 

Thomson', 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Begonia xantuina. — Roots of this very handsome flowering spe- 
cies were sent to Mr. Nuttall, of Rainhill, near Preston, by Mr. Booth, 
from the Island of Bontan. It bloomed in the stove at Rainhill 
during the last summer. Tlie flower s/em rise about a foot high, 
each terminating in a many-flowered corymbn n head of **rich yelUno*" 
Idossoms, tinged at the back with red. The leaves (each) are about 
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six inches long, of a deep green above and red beneath. £ach blossom 
is an inch across. It is exceedingly pretty, and merits a place in every 
stove. (Figured in Hot, Mag,^ 4683.) 

Cleisostome crassifolium. — A stove Orchid, introduced into 
this country by IMessrs, Veitch from the East Indies. The flower stem 
is about a foot high, and the numerous blossoms are produced in a 
panicle of short spikes ; each flower being half an inch across. Sepals 
and petals greenish yellow, and the lip a rosy violet- colour. (Figured 
in PaxtorCs Flower Garden^ plate 99.) 

Malva involucrata (Synonyme, Nuttallia involucrata), — Seeds of 
tjiis pretty flowering “ hardy jierenrdaV^ were sent from the Texas, by 
Dr. Engellman, to the Royal Gardens of Kew. The flower stems 
extend about two feet, lying upon the ground, the ends rising upwards, 
each bearing numerous blossoms, and every flower two inches across, of 
a deep red purple, having a large pale yellow centre. It is a charming 
plant for the flower-garden. (Figured in Bot, Mag», 4681.) 

Myosotis azorica, the Azorean Forget-me-not. — This very pretty 
flowering plant we figured several years ago ; it is a half-hardy peren- 
nial. It is a native of some of the Azorean Islands, where it grows 
about waterfalls and Oii wet rocks having a north-east aspect. Its 
proper habitat appears to be cm mountains following the course of 
rocky mountain streams, where the air is kept damp by the spray of 
the water. It bb^) ns freely, and its racemes and corymbous heads of 
deep rich flowers, ha\ing a yellow eye, are very pretty. The plant 
does well during summer in the o])eii bed, but must be in a rather 
shady place. It succeeds well too in a ])it-framc or greenhouse, but 
must have a free air, or it will be drawn up weakly. If the tops of the 
shoots be pinched off early in the season, side shoots are produced, and 
the plant becomes bushy, and blooms in perfection. (Figured in Paxton's 
Flower Garden, 97.) 

Nymph^ev Devoniensis. — This splendid Water Lily we recently 
noticed, when remarking on the figure of it, given in the Botanical 
Magazine* A fine figure of this noble flower is now^ given in Paxton's 
Flower Garden, !#»Sth plate. It has been supposed to be an hybrid, 
produced by crossing Nymphma rubra with N. lotus, but it is subse- 
quently considered to be an hybrid between N. rubra and N. dentata. 
Each flower i^^ about eight inches across, of a bright ro'V crimson 
colour. The plant blooms ^ery freely, and at Chatsworth was in 
blossom from April 12th to the middle "of October, and even then had 
a fine succession of flower-buds. It is a very valuable acquisition, and 
we trust is the precursor to many other handsome hybrids. This class 
would be highly improved by llie growers of water plants hybridizing 
with the finest kinds. 

Hu BUS BiFLORT s. — Ticui-Jlowering Raspberry * — This very hand- 
some Bramble has been obtained from Nepaul by Messrs. Veitch. It 
is quite hardy and very ornamental. The stems spring from the ground 
on clusters, like our ’unonllr pberry, and attains a height of ten to 
twelve feet, erect, branched. The stems are verj^ white, appearing as 
if they had been whitewashed. The flowers are produced in profusion, 
white, each blossom nearly an inch across ; they are succeeded by well- 
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flavoured fruit, as large as a usual-sized Raspberry, and of a beau- 
tiful orange or deep amber colour. It is not valuable as an ornament 
for the shrubbery, but would be a handsome, agreeable- flavoured fruit 
for the table. (Figured in Bot, Mag., 4678.) 

Gaura Lindheimeui. — A plant belonging to the Clarkias, &c. It 
is a branching perennial herbaceous plant, growing three to fbur feet 
high, and blooming in profusion from July to October. The flowers 
are produced in long twiggy spikes, each blossom being an inch across ; 
white or deep pink. It is easily increased from seeds, and is best 
treated as a half-hardy triennial. It does not flower till the second 
season. If seeds be sown so as to get plants strong enough to endure 
.winter, and being turned into beds in spring, will bloom that season. .-It 
is showy for a border of mixed plants, or the skirts of a ])lantation, 

Heliophila pilosa (Cruciform Order). — A hardy annual from the 
Cape of Good Hope. It grow's about eighteen inches high, and the 
flowers are produced in terminal spikes, of a bright blue, and each blos- 
som half an inch across. It is a charming ornaTncut for the borders in 
summer, and seeds freely. It is also called II. arabidoides. 

Pelargoniem FOLiOLOSi’M. — This is one of what are usually 
called ** Cape Geraniums,” Mr. Wicks, a collector of Cape plants, 
introduced it into England. It is one of the fleshy-rooted species. The 
flowers are produced in umbels, six or eight blossoms in each ; they are 
of a pale yellow colour. It wdll be valuable as a breeder, from which 
some of our light flowTrs may be impregnated, and larger yellow blos- 
somed varieties be obtained. All the Cape Pelargoniums require to be 
grown in a good, rich, sandy soil, and to he kept dry in winter. This 
yellow- flowered species, we understand, is in the Horticultural Society’s 
garden at Chiswick. 

IIfintzia tigrina. — Mr. Karstan discovered this noble Gesneras- 
like plant in shady situations on the mountains of Caraccus, where it 
grows Jive or «/> feet high. The leaves are one foot long. Each blos- 
som is about tw'o inches long, the calyx being of a rich rose-colour, 
with a green rib in the middle of each sepal. The corolla is pure white, 
with numerous blood- coloured spots on the expanded portion. It is a 
fine species, and will become one of the best stove plants. It requires 
a similar treatment to tlie (xesneras. Gloxinias, Sumingins, &c. It is 
in Mr. Van Houtte’s collection, in Belgium. 

Salvia R.emeriana. — A natne of the Texas, where it grows in the 
woods. It is a half-shrubhv plant, and with us a half-hardy one. The 
flowers are produced in very long spikes, rather small, of a rich crimson 
colour. It is in the Chelsea Botanic Garden, and grow's about two feet 
high. 

Lilium giganteum. — This noble Lily, growing to the height of 
ten feet, we find will endure without injun^ in the open ground, having 
a covering of dry leaves, or ashes over the roots in winter. It ought 
to he grown in every garden. 

Lilium Brownii. — A hardy kind, having large trumpet-shaped 
flowers, white, with the outside marked with bronze-purple. 

Lilium longiflorum. — The flowers are large, trumpet-shaped, 
pure white. 
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These Lilies, with all those of Lilium lancifoliutn, which are quite 
hardy, should nouo be procured and planted immediately for next year’s 
blooming. 


Plants in bloom in th'* Royal Gardens at Kew, 


Lapageria Rosea. — In June, 1860, we gave a figure of this very 
handsome flower, but it was drawn from a flower produced by a weakly 
plant. A plant has been grown in the Royal Gardens, out-doors, 
trained against a wall, where it showed for bloom ; being late in the 
summer, it was taken up and removed into a cool house, appropriated 
for Ferns, and there trained to the back wall, the roof sloping to the 
north ; the face of the back wall is shaded from the sun, and cool ; here 
it has bloomed charmingly. Each flower is “ trumpet-shaped,” and the 
tube four inches long, with the expanded mouth downwards ; thus droop- 
ing, such large flowers have a very interesting and pretty appearance. 
They are of a bright rosy-crimson, with the inside beautifully ornamented 
with numerous white dots. Handsome as was the flower we figured, 
to which we refer our readers, the flowers at Kew are much superior. 
It is a native of Chili, an evergreen, half-shrubby plant, adapted for 
training to a pillar, wall, or wire-work frame. It highly merits a place 
in every Greenhouse or Conser^’atory, or trained against a wall. The 
plant is a free bloomer, and one of the finest that has been introduced 


for many years. 

Gynerium Argenteum. — This is the celebrated ‘‘Pampas grass 
of Brazil. There is a noble specimen growing in the open bed in the 
Royal Gardens, having about thirty flower stems, nearly four yards 
high, each terminating w ith a feathery-looking panicled head, two feet 
long, and of a beautiful silvery appearance. The plant is very numerously 
furnished with leaves, which are about nine feet long, narrow, and 
deeply saw'-toothed on both edges. The plant requires a rich, deep 
soil, and to stand alone in an open situation. Its bushy mass of fine 
leaves, and its magnificent floral stems, present a noble appear^ce. 

Gloxinia MACULATA. — There are several fine plants in bloom in 
the stove ; one had seven spikes of flowers, three feet high, and me 
centre spike had liad thirty flowers upon it. It is not only a 
growing plant, but its French-white, stout blossoms, with i dark blotch 
in the inside, are very handsome. It continues to bloom for several 
months, and if treated with a view to succession, two plants would, 
started at different but distant times, supply flowers all the year. It 
merits a place iii every stove or warm greenhouse. It the plant e 
started in a hotbed frame, and retained there till it is a foot or more 
high, it may be removed into the greenhouse to bloom. . ^ i 

Eranthkmom montanum. — A neat bushy plant, 

The tube of each blossom is three inches long, white ; the end (limb) is 
five, parted an inch and a half across, of a pretty French lilac colour. 

It merits a place in every stove. ^ 7 i 

Cypripedium venustum, C. imigne, and C. harhatum, are in 
beautiful flower in the stove. These “ Ladies’ Slippers, arc particu- 
larly interesting ; the singular form, in varied colours of green, with, 
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yellow, brown, and purple, render them, too, very handsome. They 
bloom freely throughout autumn and winter. 

JusTiciA sPECiosA. — Tliis i& a showy, winter, blooming, stove- 
plant, its profusion of rosy-violet dowers are very gay. It forms a 
neat bush, 

Turnera eleoans. — A neat-growing stove»plant, blooming freely. 
The dowsers are funnel-shaped, of a pale yellow colour, hanng a band of 
deep yellow’, which encircles a black centre; very pretty through 
winter. 

In the Greenhouse , — Acacia Olcefolia. — A neat plant, with oval 
leaves about an inch long. The large globe flowers arc produced in 
long spikes, of a deep ydlow colour. Blooming thus early renders it 
more valuable too. It deserves to be in every greenhouse. 

Acacia t NDrLa:FOLiA. — Small, waved, neat leaves. The flowers 
are in small globes, of a bright yellow ; ])retty. 

Lasiopetalum erosvm. — A bushy jdant. The flowers are in 
form like those of the potato, lilac, with black anthers, pretty, and 
are in profusion. It blooms tlnough winter, and well merits a place 
in the greenhouse. 

Labeckia lanceolata. — A stiff, bushy plant, with bright yellow 
(Cistus-like) flowers, each blossom an inch across. 

Lobelh's. — Numerous pots of the dwarf-creeping kinds were now’ 
in profuse bloom ; their bright blue and wliite flowers had a very pretty 
appearance. 

Lotus luteus. — Plant similar to the well-known dark-flowered in 
appearance, but the flowers are a bright yellow’, and pretty for winter 
bloom. 

Chorozema flava. — A neat ])lant, now blooming freely. The 
flow’ers are of a “ bright yellow," with a “white kcer’ half an inch 
across. It is very pretty, and merits a place in every greenhouse. 

Malva BiLOBA. — A neat shrub, blooming very freely ; the flowers 
are white, an inch across ; it aj)pears likely to bloom all winter ; it has 
a cheerful appearance. 

Thomasia stipulacea. — A bushy shrub, with a piofusion of 
potato-like flov^ers, each an inch and a half across ; a pale lilac, with 
a black eye of anthers ; pretty. 

Veronica Andersum. — A pretty flowery hybrid. The plant is 
not such a robust -growing shrub as V. Speciosa, but has long spikes of 
rosy lavender-coloured flowers ; at this season some of the spikes are 
white. 

In the open border, under south, east, and west as])ected walls, there 
are numerous patches of Oxalis lloseus in jirofuse bloom. It is a 
pretty plant for the season. Also rerbena Gcranifoliity on the same 
borders, forms a cl<»se broad bush, three feet high, and blooms pro- 
fusely. The flowers, in heads, arc of a most bi autiful de(‘p rose- colour. 
It is a charming plant for autumn bloom out-doors, and in pots would 
be very oniamenUl for the greenhouse no doubt through winter. Its 
pretty jagged, gerauium-like foliage has a neat appearance. 

The following Beruerises ore very line kinds : 

h. Leschenaulti , — It is an evergreen, cacli leaf being about fifteen 
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inches long, having eight pairs of leaflets and a terminal one. It is A 
most beautiful species, and deserves to be grown in every shrubbery. 

B. Nepalemi8.--^Aji evergreen, with light green, large foliage ; ^ch 
leaf having five p^irs and a terminal one, with a few strong dentations 
on each, 

JB. Evergreen, leaves long, with five pairs and a terminal 

one ; smooth, willow-like. Very neat. 

In the Stove , — Achimenes Hiilii, a hybrid raised here. Its growth 
la much like a Gesnera, the flowering stem being a yard high, and nearly 
the whole of it bears blossoms. The leaves are in pairs, and from the 
base of each five flowers arc produced, on rather long footstalks. The 
tube of each blossom is an inch and a half long, outside scarlet, and 
the inside of a deep golden yellow, the end (limb) is spotted with red. 
It is a charming variety, and, like A. picia, appears to be admirable for 
autumn and winter flowering. 


VARIEGATION IN PLANTS. 

nv nil, MoiiREN, riioi Essou in hie university of liloe. 

Ancucnt pliysloVigists considered variegated leaves, as well as those 
having a iiaturall} yellow tinge (when they are generally green in the 
same species), as particular diseases, which they classed among cachex- 
ies, and to wliich they gave the name of vegetable jaundice. It was not 
precisely that etiolation which is produced by the absence of light ; for 
if the spotting were a jaundice, etiolation would be attended by chlo- 
rosis, or paleness. Variegation has continued to be licld as a symptom 
of disease ; neither have the researches which have been made respect- 
ing it been attended with any amount of positive information, as to the 
cause which produces this phenomenon, and especially on the nature of 
the tissues deviating from their habitual colour. The experiments of 
Knight on the fertilization of a White Chasselas, and a White Frontig- 
nan, by a Vine from Syria, led to the opinion that the variegation might 
be the* result of hybridation, seeing that plants having variegated leaves 
were obtained by this operation in the instance alluded to. At the pre- 
sent day, when we possess new and more ample details on the streaking 
of flowers, and on the influence which the variously-coloured pollen 
exercises in the production of corollas with numerous tints, it would 
seem still more reasonable to believe that the variegation of leaves in 
plants raised from seed is indeed a phenomenon of which the first cause 
has its source in fertilization. But it may be remarked, that the pro- 
duction of a branch with variegated leaves, on an old tree whose leavM 
are of the usual green, materially invalidates this opinion. Even in 
plants raised from seed, variegation is a phenomenon sometimes so 
local that it appears at first absurd to seek the cause of it beyond thie 
organ or part on which it is present. Take, for example, the OxaK^ 
acetosclla, on plants of which are sometimes found, among a ^od 
number of leaves quite green, one or two presenting a beautiful vaneg^ 
tion ; that is to say, a yellow reticulation on all the fibrves and teins dr 
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the three obcordate foUoles. In this«ca$ei the phenomenon is evidently 
quite local ; and we shall, by»and-by, demonstrate the organic cause of 
variegation, this fact will be* established beyond all doubt. 

In 1830, M. Schlechtendal gave a long enumeration of variegated 
plants — a list of which is of considerable interest to horticulturists — 
since these ^‘sickly*’ plants have excited, sometimes, a singular mania 
among amateurs, which lias so often been turned to advantage by the 
trade. Miller relates, that in his time, when the variegated hollies 
were introduced to England, they excited so great a passion, or rage,*^ 
that all other plants seemed to be forgotten. We have, ourselves, 
known an amateur of liege, who was so fond of these variegated hollies, 
that he left an order in his will to have a collection of tiiem planted 
over his grave, and his heirs have religiously fulfilled his wish. 

M. De Candolle, who is of opinion that all plants may present varie- 
gation, hesitates to class this phenomenon among those of physiology. 
To him, it appears sometimes a capricious monstrosfty, allied to the 
reproduction of seed, — to hybridation; sometimes a resemblance of 
atavism. According to the same author, it would still be a spontaneous 
production, as in the singular case cited by Hales, and since referred to 
by numerous autliors, in which a variegated Jasmine, grafted on a 
common one, was stated to ha\e communicated its variegation to the 
leaves below the graft, a eircumstaiiee which would be extraordinary. 
M. Moretti, cited by M. Dc Candolle, would appear to have concluded 
from this fact that the variegation is a malady which is capable of being 
transmitted in nil directions in the tree. The physiologist of Geneva, 
in speaking in another place of variegation, only mentions the yellow 
and the white, regarding these colours as original, primitive, and pre- 
served in one part, while the green is developed around it. This view 
is, indeed, admissible as far as regards these tints ; but not for the red, 
brown, or rusty colour, or even the white, which is found in those 
varieties of variegated trees wliich horticulturists designate tri-coloured. 
On a Euonymus europaeiis, with leaves margined with white, we have 
seen, it is true, that the youngest leaves, which were scarcely green, 
were already white at the niargm, so that this margin quite preserves 
its original tint, that which it acquired at its first formation ; but ou 
the Acer, the Cratsegus, &c., where wc find red markings, these arc of 
a subsequent formation, and do not indicate a primitive tint; it is 
evidently a colour which has been acquired. Moreover, we may add, 
that on Piper vcrticillatum wc liave seen the leaves developed green, 
and grow to their usual size with that colour ; then, by-and-by, the 
nerves turned white, so much so as to present, when old, that variega- 
tion which we have designated under the name of reticulated varie- 
gation. 

M« De Candolle remarks, that endogenous plants present pale longi- 
tndinal bands parallel to the nerves, while exogenous ones have more 
irregular spots ; a circumstance easily explained by the difference of the 
^stem of nervation in the two great orders of plants. This writer 
fortber adds^ that these bands, or these ^pots, belong to parts in which 
the chlorophyll is not perfectly devek^ped, either in quantity or quality, 
to be rendiaed green by the action of the sou. The direct cause of this 
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plwnomenon, says this physiologist, is entirely unknown. It is just 
this cause that we wish to discover. 

We must, however, before detailing our observations, render full 
justice to the labours of M. Treviranus, of Bonn, who, in this investiga* 
many others, has thrown much Taloable light on his subject. 
M. Treviranus first remarked, that in monocotyledons the Tariegations 
form bands parallel^ to the nerves ; in dicotyledons, as in Carduos 
marianus, the white is produced on the nerves, while, in other cases, as 
m Aucuba japonica, the yellow spots are distributed without order. 
He elso made the important observations that sometimes the variegation 
is visible on the upper face of the leaves, while the under face has none ; 
and by examining a section, he discovered that the parenchyma of the 
first is only achromatic or colourless. Again ■; the whitened part is 
thinner than the green part, and the small cells are destitute of the 
green gyanular substance (chlorophyll), which causes them to appear 
like white spots aggregately presenting a pale surface. M. Dutrochet 
held that they only derive their white tint from the air which is con- 
tained in the pneumatic cavities. We believe, also, tbat*M. Dutrochet 
attributed to this air, enclosed in the pneumatic cavities, all the forms 
of variegation. This view, however, though in part agreeing with the 
truth, is partly also opposed to the facts, as we shall show. It is true 
in this sense, that the variegation, as the natural white spots in Trifo- 
lium pratense. Arum italicum, Pulmonaria officinalis, Begonia argyro- 
stigma, &c., are caused by the air, or a gas ; but it is not true in this 
sense, that it is pneumatic cavities (lacunse) which enclose that air. 
Because a leaf is deprived of its white spots by submersion in water, 
and the extraction of its air by the pneumatic apparatus, M. Dutrochet 
concludes that that air exists in particular cavities. We are not of this 
opinion, because the microscopic study of the plants we have just 
instanced has proved to us that that air sometimes exists in the minute 
cells (cellulee), and sometimes in intercellular passages (m6ats). The 
cavities in leaves are found, as is well known, especially in the inferior 
mesophyllum (the inferior system of the diac%ma), and it is not this 
inferior surface which presents these sjiots, and other markings in par- 
ticular : on the contrary, the superior system of the diachyma, or the 
superior mesophyllum in which the cellulse are prismatic, much com- 
pressed against one another, and filled with chlorophyll granules, is the 
surface especially on which the albine discoloration is almost always 
found : it is the non-lacuuiferous portion. The phenomenon cannot, 
then, be considered according to M. Dutrochet’s view. 

M. Treviranus offers better reasons for regarding variegation as a 
true malady produced from weakness (astheny) ; for plants which are 
variegated with white and yellow, grow more slowly, are more suscep- 
itble of cold, more readily acted on by frost, and a humid atmosphere ; 
they flower less profusely and less frequently than other plants, nor do 
they bear fruit so offen or so plentifully. He observes, however, t^t 
there are species in which, notwithstanding their variegation, vewtation 
is Tittorous, as in the Aucuba japonica. He also remarks that Pulmo- 
naria officinalis grows in several localities without spots, and tw 
Lamium raaculatum has its first leaves in spring spotted with white. 
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while these spots disappear in summer* We believe that this pheno* 
rneuon is of a different nature to that of rariegiitioni and that it is not 
dependent on the same law. We have studied the spotting of leaves 
with some carei and we have seen, indeed^ that this phenomenon is of 
quite a different kind to that of varieglstiou, both in resp^ to the 
plants in which it is found, its anatomical cause, its position, its physi* 
ology, and other incidental circumstances. 

M. Treviranus observes, in respect to variegation, that Nature alone 
can produce it, and that art cannot accomplish it. But he is contra* 
dict^ in this by M. Sageret. Art preserves and propagates by budd* 
ing, layering, of grafting what Nature has produced. But it is difticult 
to determine the cause of variegation in a tree growing in a forest, when 
the others surrounding* it, growing in the same soil, the same air, and 
light, have none. To this reflection we may add, that those who think 
that vaiie^tion is always traceable to an initial etiolation, preserved and 
propagated afterwards to the neighbouring organs, cannot maintain 
their opinion with any advantage ; for it is by no means rare to find 
light, or partly white leaves on the Rubus, growing where it is fully 
exposed to the sun. We know an instance near liege, of an ASscuIus 
Hippocastanum having a branch ivith rnriegated leaves ; this branch 
grows exactly at the south side, and is not shaded at nil by the other 
branches, or the surrounding trees. Miller also cites a curious case: 
as is well known, there is a variety of Sempervivum arboreum with 
leaves margined with white ; this was first obtained at Badminton, the 
seat of the Duke of Beaufort ; a branch accidentally broken and 
detached from the species with green leaves, after having been a little 
dried, was planted ; and on beginning to grow, it was found to have the 
new leaves variegated. Notwithstanding the authority of Miller, the 
fact mentioned seems to require confirmation. M. Treviranus regrets 
that the soil in which the shoot was plantci* has not been described ; 
for there are some facts which indicate that here the soil exercises a 
very remarkable influence. Burgfidorf, cited by M. Treviranus, relates 
the following : — Certain snails had [partially] eaten the cotyledons 
and the bark of a Beech ; but it sunived this mutation : the second 
year its leaves were variegated ; the third year it was transplanted into 
a better soil, and there, by degrees, lost its variegated leaves. The 
Professot at Bonn made several obscrv'ations, from which he affirms 
that trees with variegated leaves, by being transplanted from a poor to 
a rich soil, return to a uniform ^een ; so that, according to his %iew, 
this phenomenon is connected with a particular debility in the vegetable 
juices, brought on by a diminution of the absorption in the root, and 
which does not permit the parenchyma to assume the green colour by 
the influence of solar light.'* 

Such are the facts and such is the tlicory cited amongst the best 
phydologiits of the day, with the exception of the memoir of M. 
Sageret, of which wc shall speak hereafter. Owing to peculiarly fortu- 
nate dfoumstaneea, wc hate been able to study the phenomenon of 
variegation under a general point of view. Messrs. Henrard and Son, 
nnt|eiymeo at Liege, have been interested in variegated plants for 
upward of thirty years, and have ooHected in tlieir establishment at 
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St. Walburge’^every vatiety of tree, shrub, and herbaceous pUnts with 
variegated leaves, which they have been able to procure. Their nursery 
thus forms a real botanical hospital, in which, however, far from trying 
to cure maladies of paleness and astheny, they rather endeavour, by all 
means, to increase tneir number, and preserve them . — {From Dodoncea, 
Observations Botanique,) 


A NOTE ON VARIEGATED PLANTS, 


BY Mil. J. R, TANTOK. 


Among the numerous sections of plants grown for decorating purposes, 
the “Tariegated-leayed” rank as one of the most interesting and 
beautiful ; and I think the fine collections of them which were brought 
to the Chiswick and Regent’s-park Exhibitions the past season most 
fully confirm, forming as they did a very striking and handsome 
contrast to the general showy flowering classes; therefore, without 
presuming to dictate what will be admitted into or rejected fiom ^ueral 
estimation, I hope to be allowed to offer a few remarks in behalf of 
these useful and truly beautiful plants. 

Every person connected with the Horticultural world knows what 
very valuable plants they are at this season, and likewise throughout 
the winter mouths, for decorating our glass establishments. Taking 
the stove into consideration, what looks more cheerful than a variety ot 
variegated foliage intermixed with the few ffowering plants that are 
afforded us at this dreary season. There are a few species of the 
Crotons deserving a place in every stove; likewise several of the 
Gesneras. the Echites picta (Campylobotrys discolor), Justicia picte, 
Snixanthes cerine, and a many of the Bromehaceous order, not 
exeludins the beautiful striped “Zebra-plant” (Calathrea Zebnna). 
These and a host more, too numerous for me to be allowed to mention 
here will bear the temperature of our plant-house^ from the stove 

veryhmitod; but ^Iwtisso^i^nop^^y^^^^^ 

“Udi»?pF«e«” to the orna- 
menting of «« a new and very valuable variegated- 

leal JpS tug 

and which will be offered t , P foliage contrasted with the 

jistinctly striped 

pretty rose-coloured “o'*®**’ , better formed, will be the admira- 

lilh bright red ill 

tion of all beholders ot 1). ■ an amateur Florist, of Pound- 

raised last year »>y Mr,Joha have thi. 

place, who, in communicating to roe, states r 
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season been grown in six different localities, in order to test its varie- 
gated properties/^ which he now finds to be quite constitutional with 
the plimt, and under these varied circumstances it has proved all that 
could be desired. It is pertainlj one of the most strikingly handsome 
variegated plants that has yet appeared in our flower-gardens, and I 
beg to recommend it to all lovers of ornamental variegated-leaved plants. 

In conclusion ; I am so fully satisfied with the beauty and interesting 
appearance of a collection of this section of plants, that all who may 
even but a few species or varieties of them will not only approve 
of, but become increasingly pleased with them ; and of course as the 
specimens increase in size, so they will in proportion become ornamental, 
and objects of universal admiration. 


THE GENUS iESCHYNANTHUS, 

BY MB. .T. a. TANTON. 

The British cultivator of plants when called upon to exhibit his skill, 
urged by the stimulation of honourable competition and reward at 
those meetings now so widely spread and so highly beneficial through- 
out the land, soon found that the J^schynanthus was well suited to his 
purpose, as presenting a pleasing aspect in exact proportion to the care 
bestowed upon it, and thus evincing most accurately his own capacity 
for the distinction aimed at. Plants of this genus are invariably seen 
at all the summer and autumn exhibitions and meetings of the votaries 
of flora ; and their beautiful habit presented on those occasions has so 
captivated beholders, that their culture has been carried into establish- 
ments where exhibiting at the public shows has not been thought of. 
All the species and varieties of iEschynanthus are beautiful, some 
exceedingly so, rendering them essential to every stove collection, and 
win most amply repay for any care and management required. As 
may be supposed, amongst an assemblage of plants so extensive as 
occurs in tnis genus, there are some less deserving of regard than 
others ; those considered the best, however, I shall enumerate below. 

It is not long since a common error prevailed in the idea, '* that air 
plants, and others of resembling character, were mainly inhabitants of 
the depths of the thickest forest ; ” and lienee arose the practice, in our 
own country, of providing them with a dense shade, as being essential 
to their successful culture ; but a better knowledge of the ** physical 
geography ** of the countrieii whence they came, and a more careful 
attention to the habits of the plants, have brought about the results to 
be exjpected, and the production of flowers is now as much a matter of 
certainty as before it was precarious. 

The Indian Archipelago, and particularly the Islands of Borneo and 
Jara, appear to abound with these plants, where they flourish in com- 
mmy with, and in the same manner as, the ** Epiphytal Orchids.” 
bead and itying trees, on the margin of forests, are clothed with them, 
and many trees are laid prostrate with these and similar vegetable 
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beio^ ; therefore, with a little before-consideration, the cnltiyator will 
not nnd any difficulty in the successful cultivation of the entire genus. 
All the kinds are of the easiest cultivation and propagation, Pieces of 
the young wood, from three to five joints in length, taken off any time 
in spring or summer, strike root with facility when potted in sandy 
peat, covered with a bell glass and plunged into a moderate bottom 
heat. If this be done in April or May, the cutting will have emitted 
roots sufficiently to be separated, and potted off singly in three weeks 
or a month ; potting them in sixty-sized pots, with a good drainage, 
well covered with moss and then filled up with ‘‘ fibry sandy peat,’* 
intermixed with rotten wood and charcoal, broke or cut very fine. Pot 
the plant very high, so that the base of the stems be a little higher 
than the rim of the pot ; give them a gentle watering, and return them 
to the bottom heat. During the remainder of summer, a mean tem- 
perature of 80 ®, with abundance of moisture, should be kept about 
them. The tips of the shoots should be pinched off, to render the 
plants bushy. As it regards watering, it is not the drenching from the 
water-pot that is wanted, but produce moisture in the form of mpour, 
as those plants derive as much nourishment through their lea\es as 
from the roots. The best means of supplying them in the requisite 
manner, is to plunge the pots into the back bed of a stove, and cover 
with a hand-glass ; or in a hot-bed frame, and cover in the same way. 
This prevents evaporation, and by keeping a close, damp atmosphere, 
renders a slight syringing once or twice a week sufficient. By continu- 
ing this mode of treatment till autumn, the plants will have grown 
considerably, and by the arrival of dull weather will have become dwarf 
bushy specimens; they are then to be kept drif and dormant till 


^The majority of the species, if left to their natural impulse, will 
bloom through autumn and winter, therefore those required for bloom- 
ing in summer should be started in January, but those that are desired 
for a later blooming should be started the beginning of March. As 
they hitherto been in small pots, it will be necessary to re-pot 
them, but they should be plunged in a brisk heat a fortnight or three 
weeks pre%ious, and water sparingly so as to excite the roots a little 
before repotting. Avoid a large shift, and use the foUowng impost. 
Roush fibry peat, cliarcoal, moss and rotten wood, with a litt.c sharp sil- 
ver-sand added ; also have a liberal drainage. Keep the base of the stem 
level with the rim of the pot. During the next three or four “onths 
they should be grown as fast, having a mean temperature of 80 , and 
abundance of mlisture. Through the first hdf ot this time the shoote 
should be kept stopped, which will increase their number as well as the 


^^By the middle of May the earlier plants, bemg from six inches to a 
foot m length, must be allowed to cease their activity, and water mmt 
WradXAield, and the plants be freely to the air. 

When Quite ceased growing, place them on a sunny shel in , 

s IS » .. lAjj tis* S 
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heMty U past, let theip aciia sink into a dormancy till the returning 
season for growing. 

The later plants will require similar treatment, and the absence of 
sunlight, to ripen the wood, must be compensated for by m entire 
withhoWng of water. 

The following are a few of the best kinds wo possosa in this country : 

iEscHYKAKTHUS Boscbianus. — A uativc of Java, introduced in 
1844, with nearly heart -shaped leaves. Flowers, abopt an inch and a 
half long, of a ricb^reddish searlet. It succeeds well, grown in a basket 
suspended from the roof of the stove. 

JE* LoBBiANua. — A. nntiTt of Java, introduced in 1845, of stronger 
habit than the above-named, and the flowers are much larger, of an 
jorange^scarlet. 

M. BADICAN8. — A native of Java, introduced in 1845. Flowers of 
a dcQ) red. It succeeds well, like M. Boschinnus, grown in a basket. 

iB. MiNiATA.— A native of Java, introduced in 1815. Flowers of a 
deep vermilion colour, with a blotch of yellow in the throat. A most 
abundant bloomer. 

JE. Paxtonii. — A native of Klosca. Flowers of a deep scarlet. 
Introduced in 1839. 

iF. nonsFiELDii. — A native of Java. Flowers of a deep orange. 
Lea\cs nearl}' circular. Introduced in 1845. 

.E. Roxburghii. — A native of the East Indies. Flowers of a rich 
scarlet. Introduced in 1837. 

jE, puncher. — A native of Java. Flowers of a rich vivid starlet. 
Leaves very large. Introduced in 1845. 

^E. 8 PJUKN 0 ii)t;a.-“Thi 8 is a most beautiful hybrid, raised by Messrs. 
Lucombe, Pince, & Co., of Exeter, between *E, Grandifloras and JE. 
spedosus. It is one of the erect growers and a most abundant bloomer, 
a large bunch of flowers being borne on every shoot ; they are of n 
i)ri]liaiU orange-scarlet. It flourishes, too, in the greenhouse. Its 
l>eauty is not equalled by any other kind, and it ought to be in every 
greenhouse. 

JE. sPECiosus.— A native of Java. Flowers large, tube of a ricli 
yellow, with a scarlet mouth ; very handsome. 

The above are free bloomers, easily cultivated, and highly ornamental, 
and by having a stock of plants, Rowing them so as to be in succession, 
blooming niauts can be bad oil the year. They are at all times 
charming bloomiug plants, but more especially so as they blossom so 
freely through autumn and winter. 


THE QUEEN OP WINTER, 

BV MB. H, STItWBLI., PISK-ArrLB TtACK NUHRKHV, f.ONDOi^. 

Tbe best compost for the Primula Sinensis, the Chinese Prim- 
rose, and the most successful mode of treatment in its cultivation, is 
as follows: 

Tbe best time for saving the seed I must leave to tbe jodgmmit of 
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the grower, A few years since we thought August a good time to sow 
the seed of this charming plant, but now we find tw the time of 
sowing” is not the all-importaut thing, but how to get ‘'early and fine 
plants” is the principal requirement. 

Eagerly sought for by gardeners and other growers generally, we find, 
^ we travel through the countrv villages, these pretty blooming plants 
gladdening the eye of the traveller by the way-side. Again we see the 
cottager’s window clad with their pretty pink-and-white blossoms ; but 
^though we see them thus here and there, and almost everywhere, yet 
we find, in nine instances out of ten, the plants have not the eompost 
suitable for their growth, and to produce tne beautiful display they are 
capable of, and would realise, if pown in one that suite them. 

The compost which I hftve found them succeed in best, ''in fact, 
much superior to apy others I have seen under any other circum- 
stances,** is as follows Three parts of good yellow loam, an^ the 
remaining one part to consist of equal portions of well decomposed 
cow* dung, and sharp grit from theroad-siile ; these well mixed together, 
and having a good drainage, will answer every purpose the grower may 
require, whether for market or private display. 

It is a great mistake, which many growers of the Primula have fallen 
into, who conclude that the jdants cannot be well grown without being 
ill peat soil, leaf mould, and silver sand. In this kind of compost 1 
grew the plants t Ji about six years ago, when I called upon a friend 
who was a Primula-grower for market, and was shown the soil he grew 
his plants in in such an admirable manner, which fine stock I had the 
privilege also to see. From that time I never had a plant under my 
care grown but in the compost first described. 

The first season I grew them in that way my employer said he never 
saw such beautiful plants before. At Christmas the plants were shifted 
into No. Id-sizcd pots, and were eighteen inches across. 

I find, in shifting the plants into larger pots, it affords two advan- 
tages ; first, I get three times the quantity of flowers I should have 
dmie from a small plant ; second, the plants last till March. When 
done blooming they are set out to themselves, and from them the most 

superb seed is collected. i ^ 

The Primula requires to be kept very copl, and shaded from not sun. 
A pit or frame is most suitable to have them in, from thence they can 
be transferred to ornament other places, as the greenhouse, conserva- 
tory, sitting-room, &c. 

In order to have a good and extended supply of these cbannmg 
flowers seed should be sown at three diferent times ; vis,, first sowmg 
on June 10th; second, on July 10th; and the third on Augnst lOtb. 
Thus autumn, winter, spring, and summer, can be adorned with 
lovelv flowers. Plants just showing their first blooming heads, being 
turned out into the open bed early in May, make a beautifnl msplay in 
Summer, and a later race of young plants turned out in July, bloom 
well in Autumn. 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF STOVE AND GREENHOUSE 
VARIEGATED.LEAVED PLANTS. 

TBKSfi most interesduff plants are now attracting much attention ; and 
as a guide to persons aesirous of procuring sucli, we insert the par- 
ticuw descriptions of the most ornamental which have come under our 
notice. Great care has been taken in having correct particulars. 

Cfssus DISCOLOR. — It is a climbing-plant of ^eat beauty, and 
succeeds admirably around a wire framework or pillar. The young 
shoots are of a dark red colour, and the long tenarils are of a deep 
rose. The leaves are from 6 to B inches long, and from 3 to 4 
hroad, tapering to a point. The under side is of a dark reddish 
purple, and the colours of the upper surface arc disposed as follows : 

First, there is a velvety band, with an*^ undulating margin down the 
centre, of a rich violet-purple colour, covering about onc«third of the 
surface, widest at the base, and tapering to a point. From this 
branches forth smaller bands down the side ribs, olive^een, and 
becoming beautifully interlaced at their extremities. The spaces 
betwixt these ribs are raised, giving the leaf the appearance of having 
been embossed, and in colour a silvery pearl-white. With the young 
leaves there is a slight tinge of lake near the central band. The entire 
leaf has a narrow margin of lake. These large and truly beautiful 
leaves have a peculiar metallic hue, and it is by far the most 
strikiugly handsome i ariegated-leaved plant that has been introduced 
into England. 

Dracena maculata. — A veiy pretty plant, each leaf being about 
8 inches long by 3 broad, of a dark olive-green, with very distinct spots 
of Itriffhi preen, and in the centre of each is a dark dot. The leaves 
are lery thick, and very beautifully marked. 

Dracena ferrea versicolor (Synonyme, D. terminalis),— This 
is an erect growing plant, and if allowed to proceed without the lead 
being stopped, would, no doubt, become several yards high. Small 
plants, however, will bloom, and by stopping, the plant may be formed 
to a bushy one of three or four feet high ; but whether it has but one 
head, or several, it is a most beautiful obicct, and highly ornamental. 
The leaves are somewhat in the form of tWe of a Ganna, each being, 
when full grown, from eighteen inches to two feet long, and from six to 
eight broad. We recently saw a plant about five feet high, the stem 
had fine foliage from the edge of the pot to the top, which had a head 
of young, ** but large,*’ leaves. The plant, in all its stages of mwth, 
has an assemblage of the young leaves, which compose a plumed head, 
diverging on every side, of carmine, lake, and bright green, in broad or 
narrow stripes. As the leaves become older, the green turns to a dark 
olive suffttskl with brown, and the vivid canniuo and lake changes to 
deep red and purple. It merits a place in every stove, or warm 
conservatory. 

Dracena HOBiLis.^^Tbis, too, is a magnificent erect plant. The 
leaves are very large, of a rich Vermillion, crimson, and purple, striped 
witb greeo, rendfriiq; it highly onuunenUl. 
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Dracena ferrea.-— A a erect plant, with large leaves, of a dark 
purple, slightly suffused with brown wh^n young. 

Hoya variegata.— L eaves dark green, with a broad band of yellow 
next the green, and the margin a creamy white. 

Hoya picta.— When the leaves are young, they are of a beautiful 
rose-colour upon a pale yellcw ground. When full-grown, they are of 
a deep yellow, with a very distinct margin of green. It is exceedingly 
handsome. 

Caladidm h^matostigma. — Leaves large, somewhat in the form 
of those of the Calla sethiopica, but are what is designated arrow-head 
shaped ; green with irregular white marks, each of which has a rosy- 
crimson blotch ill the centre. It is singularly pretty. 

Caladium picturatum. — Leaves arrow-nead shaped, each six 
inches long and three broad at its widest part ; of a bright green, with 
a handsome rose-coloured broad stripe up the centre of the leaf, and 
diverges on each side up the lobes, so as to have an arrow-head appear- 
ance. It is very handsome. 

Caladium bicolor. — This was formerly called Arum bicoior, a 
well-known stove plant. Leaves medium sized, green, with a large part 
of its centre suffused with deep red. Pretty. 

Caladium bicolor splendens. — Leaves of a similar form and 
size to the last-desc?ibed ; but the centre colouring is more brilliant. 
Very handsome. 

Caladium pictum. — Leaves seven inches long and five broad, of 
similar form to the other kinds. When young, they are green, with 
large irregular-shaped white patches ; but afterwards the patches 
become yellow. It is very handsome. 

Caladium. — New species fromBornea; the leaves and stalks are 
almost black, very strikingly distinct. 

Caladium atropurpurfum. — Leaves (an’ow-head shaped too) 
two feet long and one broad, green, footstalk of each two to three feet 
long, of a pui’ple colour, the strong ribs at the underside of the leaves 
are also of a purple colour. A noble and handsome plant. 

Consigna borbonica. — A very handsome shrub, the leaves being 
nearly a foot long and two inches broad, of a rich green and yellow 
colours. The midrib and margin are yellow, and on each fide of the 
midrib are irregular-formed broad patches of green, separated by yellow 
lines, &c. So beautifully are the markings, that in some leaves the 
yellow predominates, and in others the green ; but all are handsome. 

CAMPvi.OBOTRYS DISCOLOR. — Lcaves oval, four inches long and 
three inches broad, and of a velvety-green with bright green veins. 
The former-named portion rises high above the hollow bright green 
veins, and appear as if they had been roechanically embossed. They 
are very pretty. 

Calathea zebrina. — ^This has long been known with us as 
"Maranta zebrina,’’ or “Zebra-plant."’ Its large rich green leaves, 
regularly striped with velvet, are very handsome. 

Maranta roseo-^ineata.— Its large rich ^een leaves are very 
handsomely streaked with a rich rose colour. It is exceedingly pretty. 

Maranta albo-linbata.— Its large green leaves are beautifully 
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Streaked with white^ contrasting l^ell with the last two described 
plants. 

Maranta viTTATA.-^Leaves lai^» dark green with yellow stripes. 
Very handsome. 

I^ARANTA PUMiLA, — A dwarf-growing plant, leayes green, beauti- 
fnlly striped with white. 

Moranta. New species. — Leaves ten inches long and six broad. 
The mider side of a rich reddish -purple. The upper side bright green 
with silvery- white stripes. Very handsome. « 

Echites picta. — A climbing plant. Leaves five inches long and 
three-quarters of an inch broad ; green, with a silvery -white midrib. 
■ Very pretty. 

Dioscorea discolor. — The Yam of the West Indies is Dioscorea 
istiva. The D. discolor has heart-shaped leaves, eight inches long and 
six broad. The under side is a rich puce colour, and the upper a light 
green, prettily marked with dark olive-green. 

Eljiiodenduon indicum. — Leaves a foot long and four inches 
broad, a pretty light green, with very dark network-like (reticulated) 
veins. Very baudsome. The fruit of this small tree-like plant is 
much like that of the Olive. 

(Eschynanthus variegatum. — Leaves oval-shaped, four inches 
by two. The under side is of a drab colour, with numerous irregular- 
formed blotches of a rosy plum-colour. The upper side is of a vivid 
grcea, beautifully mottled with irregular blotches of very dark green. 
Very handsome. 

Erantuemum leuconervum. — Leaves oval, three inches long by 
two broad, a dark green, with silvery-white, embossed-like midrib and 
side ribbed veins. Very pretty. 

JtTSTiciA zebrina. — ^Leavcs oval-shaped, eight inches long by four 
broad, dark and light green, the former portion of which has an em- 
bossed appearance. The veins on young leaves arc of a rosy-red, but 
afterwards changes to white. Very handsome. 

Maranta SANGUiNRA.—Leaves eighteen inches long and eight 
broad, green above, and the under side of a deep blood-colour. 

Centrosolena picta. — Leaves oval, three inches long by two 
broad, light green, with a broad dark green margin. Neat and pretty. 

Plectranthus concolor picta. —Many of our readers know the 
commonly-mwn Plectranthus fruticosus of the cottage window. The 
leaves of ittis new and handsome plant are of similar size* When 
young, they are yellow, then become light gremi, and iinaliy a dark 
green. In the centre of each leaf is a large irregular- formed patch of a 
ruby-red colour, which has a very striking appearance, especially on the 
young yeUow and light green leaves. 

Eriocnema marmorba. — The leaves are oval-sliaped, about ivc 
inches across, of a velvet-green, appearing as if embossed. The inidrin, 
as well as about half an inch of each of the side ribs, are of a beautiful 
silvery-white. That portkm of tlie ribby veins not white are of a pale 
green, contrasting prettily with the other colours. It succeeds best 
under a bell glassi or in a Wardian case, under which the colours ore 
wdl defined and distitict. It is very handsome. 
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Aspidista lurida variegata, belonging to the natural order of 
Acoracea. The leaves are Lily-like, eighteen inches long and six broad, 
green, with broad and narrow stripes of white. 

!Eranthemum leuconervum. — Leaves oval, three to four inches 
long and three broad, of a dark green, beautifully marked with net-like 
silvery-white veins, very much in the way of Achimenes picta. The 
])lant spreads over the pot, and the shoots hang over the sides. It is 
very handsome, and merits a place in every stove or warm greenhouse. 

Desmodium. New Species from Java. — The D. gyrans is the 
moving plant, having narrow willow-like leaves. This new and grand 
species has green leaves, beautifully marbled with white. 

Thunbergia Doddsii variegata. — ^The leaves are of a bluish- 
white, with a broad pure white margin. Very pretty. 

Croton variegatum. — L eaves large, green, with a red midrib and 
yellow veins and spots. Very pretty. 

Croton pictum. — Leaves large, green, with golden yellow midrib 
and veins. Very pretty. 

HjEMODictvon pictum (or venosum). — Leaves oval-shaped, upper 
side vivid green, marliied with velvet-green, and the numerous net-like 
veins are of a pale red, having a most beautiful appearance. The 
underside is a handsome purple colour. Exceedingly pretty. 

An^ctochilus Loubii. — Leaves a vivid green, with white veins, 
forming a beautiful network-like appearance. All the Anectochilus 
have leaves of thick substance. 

Anectochilus picta. — Leaves green, with veined network-like 
veins of red, yellow, and rose, with two green spots in the middle. 
Beautiful. 

Anectochilus Lowii. — Leaves bright green, with white network- 
like veins. Very pretty. 

Anectochilus setaceus. — Leaves deep green, with golden net- 
work-like veins. Very pretty. 

Anectochilus intermedia. — Leaves velvet-green, with bright 
green, with golden and reddish network-like veins. Very pretty. 

Anectochilus argenteus. — Leaves light green, with silvery 
uetlike veins. Very neat. 

Anectochilus cordatus.— Leaves dark green, with golden and 
red netiike veins. Very beautiful. 

Anectochilus Goodya. — Leaves a vivid green, with silvery 
network-like veins. Very beautiful. An article on the cultivation of 
the Aneectochilus, by Mr. Burley, was given in our October Number. 
The plants are peculiarly interesting and beautiful. 

Achimenes picta. — Leaves large, green, with silvery veins. Very 
beautiful. 

Achimenes argyrostigma. — Leaves medium-sized, green, with 
silvery dots. Pretty. 

Begonia argyrostigma. — Leaves large, green, with numerous 

silvery dots. Pretty. . , i ^ . 

Begonia zebrina. — Leaves ear-shaped, eight inches long and tour 
broad, in shades of light green, and very dark greenish-purple. 
Prettv. 

2 c 2 
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VARISGATED-LEAVED PLANTS. 


Gesnera ZEBRiNA. — Large leaves, bright green, marbled with 
velvety-green. Pretty. 

Hydrangva japonica.— Leaves similar in form to the well-known 
Hydrangea hortensis, rich green at the centre of the leaf, and the 
entire beyond is pure white. It is exceedingly handsome, and deserves 
to be in every greenhouse and sitting-room. It is thought to be hardy 
enough for out doors in warm and dry situations. 

Dichorisanbra. New Species. — Leaves six inches long and two 
broad, deep green, with two red stripes the entire length of the leaf, 
similar to a ribbon. Very pretty. 

Tradescaktia ZEBRINA.— a truiling-plant, the shoots banging 
over the pot side. The leaves are brignt green, striped with a very 
dark colour; the under side of the leaves a beautiful puce-purple. Very 
pretty. 

Phyllathuon Bogerianum. — A small tree-like plant. Each 
leaf is ten inches long and two broad, bright green about midway of 
the leaf; it is divided as if out clean by a knife close up to the midrib 
on both sides, and it has the appearance of two leaves. The steins, 
branches, and leaves are marked irregularly nith white, as if white paint 
had been scattered upon it. Neat and very singular. 

Duranta Bonnarii.— a shrubby plant, the leaves of which arc 
somewhat like our Althsea frutex, liglit green in the middle, and the 
other part white. It appears to be a neat growing plant, and very 
pretty. 

Neottia picta. — Belongs to the orchideous tribe of plants. It is 
a dwarf-grower, almost in the way of the Lily of the Valley; each leaf 
is eight inches long by two broad, of a silvery green, striped, and 
spotted with a very dark colour. Pretty. 

Graptophyllum lIoRTENSE.— a Small tree-like plant. The 
leaves are almost like those of a common bay-tree in form and size, but 
they have the substance of a Camellia leaf, of a rich green, with au 
irregular-formed yellow patch upon it; but this making does not 
extend to the edge of the leaf. It is by some termed the ** face plant,"' 
in consequence of parts of the side features of the face being shown in 
parts of the yellow outline. 

TfLLANDSiA ACAVLTS YiRiDis. — The plants of this genus are very 
like small Pine-apple plants of a dwarf growth. This species has pea- 
green leaves, with silvery stripes or bands crossways of tne leaves. 

Tillandsia acavlis ZEBRINA.— The leaves have a chocolate 
ground, with silvery cross bands. 

Tillandsia acaulis.— A darkish green ground, witli silvery cross 
bands. Each kind is pretty and very interesting. 

CoRONiLLA GLAUCA VARiEGATA. The foliagc is of DTCtty pinnate 
leaves. The centre of each leaflet is green, surrounded with a broad 
pale yellow margin. It is very pretty. 
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POMPONE {or Minima), CHllYSANTHEMUMS. 

BY MB. JOHN BURLEY, OF WELLINOTON-ROAD NURSERY, ST. JOHN'S WOOD, LONBON. 

Owing to the very great improvements that have been effected within 
a short period, and that occur with each following season in this most 
charming section of autumnal flowers, I am induced to forward for 
insertion in your Magazine a descriptive list of some of the best and 
choicest varieties which have been sent out up to the present time ; 
also a few of the principal particulars relative to a successful manage- 
ment of the plants. If you deem them worth insertion, I feel assured 
the detail^ remarks and list of varieties will assist those readers who 
are desirous to grow and bloom them satisfactorily, as well as be of use 
in making a good selection from those new varieties which they have 
not seen in bloom. 

Each successive spring there are numerous new hybrid productions 
in certain classes of plants ; and in none has there been such a striking 
improvement in so short a period as has been accomplished in this 
section of Chrysanthemums. With it, as is the case with other 
classes of hybrids, there are some new varieties sent out that do not 
meet general approval, though such were most probably thought well 
of by the raisers. To prevent such unnecessary expense, and any 
vexation through disappointment arising from having obtained an 
inferior flower, I shall here give a list of what are, in our own country, 
admitted to be of first-rate merit. 

The general particulars of management are the following ^ 

In the beginning of March select strong suckers from the old plants, 
and pot them singly in small sixty-sized pois, in a light rich soil, place 
them in a frame or pit, and keep for a fortnight or three weeks rather 
close and shaded, in order to promote an immediate striking of tresn 
roots into the soil ; then grdually harden them off to. bear the opp air. 
As the pots get filled with roots, repot the plants from time to rime m 
larger ones. Let the leads be stopped, in order to promote the 
pushing of side-shoots, and have bushy stiff plants. This attention to 
stopping must not be done after the first week m July, for shoots made 
much after that time will be too late to produce a satisfactoiv 
bloom, if ever any flowers at all. If there be more side-shoots push 
than is required, just to have the plants bushyy and at tlr same time 
open, not^crowdecl, thin them, cutting clean away all the ^^^^sary 
oLs. By a little careful attention to stopping the leads and 
the shooti well formed dwarf bushy plants are produced, 
bloom their appearance is far preferable 

ones; more particularly so with this charming McUim of Chrysmthe 
mums, their small. Ranuncidus. and ^ 

are in harmony only with dwarf bushy plants. Such are as ^uy 
produced as the tall lanky ones, only taking care to stop the leads at 

‘‘’XHlSed out-doors, if frost set in whilst 

they mav be taken up. ^tted, and U^ral 

they will* bloom without laving been injured by removal, if but a liberal 

supply of water be given to the roots. 
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POMPONE CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


The beauty of the Pompone, or Lilliputian Chrysanthemums, is not 
merely in their peculiar neatness of form, in the blossoms, or loveliness 
of colours, but in the profusion of flowers, and the early period of their 
blooming. They are generally in bloom three or four weeks earlier 
than the large flowered section are, thus obviating the complaint made 
against the latter class relative to the blossoms being damaged by casual- 
ties at a later period, as by frost, excess of wet, powerful winds, &c. 
The Pompones being so much earlier, are in their beauty previously to 
the usual severities of the autumn season. 

The following are the best varieties, all of which are entitled to a 
place in every collection of these pretty flowers : 

Bijou de u’IIorticulture. — Flower white, with a straw* coloured 
centre. Excellent form, well up in the centre. One of the best. 

Drine Drine.— Fine yellow. Form excellent, being much like those 
of Exquisite. It is decidedly the best of its class, as it possesses the 
good qualities of a dwarf habit, and a profuse bloomer. 

Madame Hector Jacquin. — Pure white, and the petals have a 
beautiful feather-like appearance. Flower large for its class, and very 
striking. 

Princess Mathilde. — Beautiful pearl-white. Dwarf habit, and pro- 
fuse bloomer. 

Madame Rousselon. —Beautiful rose-colour, and of superb form, 
being quite a globe when fully open. Of dwarf habit. 

CoLOM bine. —C innamon striped with yellow. It is quite a novelty, 
producing a charming appearance. It is a profuse bloomer, and ought 
to be in every collection. 

La Vapeur. — Creamy-white, shaded with light yellow, very pretty. 

Aramis. — Beautiful deep rose-colour, and forms quite a globe. An 
excellent variety. 

Cedo Nulli. — Pure white, of excellent form, and of the largest size 
in Pompones. It has an anemone centre. Should be in every col- 
lection. ^ 

Atala. — White, tipped with pink ; well up in the centre, and very 
handsome. 

Grand Sultan. — Deep rose-colour, with a white tip, forming quite a 
ball. A profuse bloomer, and very beautiful. 

Madame Jules d’Evry. — Delicate light rose, with a yqllow centre. 
Very pretty. 

La Rousse. — D eep orange-colour, small flower, but of excellent form. 

Gra^iella. — Beautiful light rose, excellent form, well up in the centre, 
a profuse bloomer, and ought to be in eveiy collection. 

Hendebsonii.*— A good orange-yellow ; dwarf habit, and is a profuse 
and very early bloomer. 

In addition to the above new varieties of this year’s sending out, the 
following of last year are very attractive and superb varieties. I mereh 
give the names, the descriptions may be found in any nursery catalogue 
of flowers: 

Adonis, Asmodee, Calibree, Argentine, Autumna, Tenella, Anais, Ln 
Gitana, Modele, Sacramento, Surprise, Solfaterre. 

Superb varieties of the large-flowered class, viz., Chevalier Dumege, 
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fine yellow, a very large and superb flower. Orange-yellow, 

of exquisite form. 

Old Superb Varieties. — Annie Salter, Cloth of Gold, Pilot, Lady 
Talfourd, Mount iEtna, Peruvienne, The Warden, Queen of England 
Jenny Lind, Madame Laborde, Pio Nino, Voltigeur. 

REVIEW. 

A Garland of the Months. By Mrs. Milner. 12mo, pp. 242. Binns 
and Goodwin, Bath. 

This neat little garland has been woven with great taste and judgment, 
and will, we feel assured, be perused with pleasure by every lover of 
Nature in '‘the garden, the grove, and the field.’* The talented 
authoress has succeeded in producing a very interesting book, contain- 
ing a great variety of information concerning animated and vegetable 
nature, as displayed throughout the year ; the whole written in a delight- 
ful style. We need but say we heartily recommend it. The following 
selections will show Mrs. ]\iilner’s style. 

“ Of flowers, not many venture to put forth their blossoms during 
the severe cold of January. We seem to hear 

* * • * through the leafleas treei, 

A dirge<liko moan in the passing breeze ; 

Sighs breaking in on nights* silence deep, 

From Natuie’s breast, while her children sleep. 

She mourns that the ro8e*s scent is fled. 

She weeps that the lily fair is dead : 

For the waving corn in the golden fields, 

For the purple clustie the rich vine yields.* 

“ Some few field plants, however, may now be seen in bloom ; and in 
the garden, even in January, if the weather be mild, the snow-drop 
{Galanthus nivalis) ; the yellow crocus (Crocus aureus) ; the garden 
anemone (Anemone hortetisis), and some other flowers, sometimes in the 
south of England, or in warm situations, ‘ broider the ground ; * the 
snow-drop in particular. 

“ ‘ The first pale blossom of th’ unripened year,* has ever been an 
especial favourite with poets and flonsts. Though we have mentioned 
it as blooming, under favourable circumstanees, in January, it was for- 
merly called ‘ The Fair Maid of February ; * and, though now to be 
met with in every cottage garden, Evelyn speaks of it as being in his 
time, rare; and calls it ‘The Snow Flower.’ Its botanical name, 
Galanthus, is derived from two Greek words, signifying milk and a 
flower. The siiow-droj), with its exquisite grace of form, and its sur- 
passing delicacy of colour, is popularly and naturally regarded as an 
emblem of purity. It may also be viewed as a symbol of the resurrec- 
tion ; rising, as it does, from amidst the death of winter. 

“ Seeing, lately, two opening snowdrops, the one at the head, the 
other at the foot of a grave on which the snow lay like a heap of white 
drapery, I was reminded of the two angels that the weepmg Mary 
Ma^alene saw, where the body of Jesus had lain. The heap of drifted 
snow brought to my new ‘ the linen clothes lying ; * and the spotless 
flowers spoke to my mourning soul the words of the angels in shining 
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MlSCELLANEOUb SECTION. 


garmentSi ‘ Why seek ye the living among the dead ? He is not here, 
but is risen as he said,’ — p. 5, 

** The hum of the honey bee is peculiarly agreeable ; perhaps, as 
suggesting the idea of cheerful and useful labour. When the busy 
worker alights upon a dower, her hum ceases, but is resumed again as 
she flies off with her booty. The most sonorous insect-hum belongs, 
perhaps, to the large humble-bee, whose booming, audible at a consi- 
derable distance, becomes sharp and shrill as the insect approaches the 
listener’s ear. Even the trumpet of the gnat, although suggestive of 
a poignant sting, is pleasant when heard in an insect-chorus at noon or 
eventide, when the joyous creatures, glittering in the summer air, meet 
toother for merry pastime. W^hole troops, however, of stingless in- 
sects may he observed, especially towards sunset, during the month of 
August. These ephemeroe, distinguished by their spotted wings, as- 
semble in multitudes for their evening gambols, often near streams or 
ponds ; or in the neighbourhood of hedges and low trees. Now, they 
rapidly beat the air with their wings, till they attain to an elevation of 
four or five feet, and then descend again with their wings motionless 
and expanded. Like other creatures of God, these tiny insects are 
curiously made, and their organization is admirably adapted to the rest- 
less lives they are designed to lead. If you look carefully at them as 
they float up and down, you will observe that they uniformly elevate 
their three long tails, and that the two lateral ones are so separated as 
to form nearly a right angle with the central one. These tails seem 
given to them to balance their little bodies when they descend in a ho- 
rizontal position. So agile are their movements, and so wonderful their 
instinct, that, should a heavy shower suddenly fall, they are enabled to 
steer unharmed between drops larger than their bodies, and which, if 
come in contact with, would dash them to the ground. 

“ Some of these ephemerae often exhibit a brilliant appearance. Seen 
in the shade, they seem like a cloud of ‘ dark shadowy atoms,’ alter- 
nately rising and falling in shapes the most fantastic ; but when \iewcd 
in the bright sunshine, the spectator might almost fancy that its beams 
were showering down myriads of glorious creatures, ‘ that in the colours 
of the rainbow live.’ Some look like little dancing pearls ; others ap- 
pear to be clad in bright armour. Some glitter in green and^gold ; 
others reflect other prismatic hues ; and others again sparkle like 
emeralds or diamonds. 

“ These and other bright and beautiful insects, which make their 
first appearance in March or April, and continue to people the air so 
long as the beams of the sun have sufficient power to cherish and invi- 
gorate them, are peculiarly numerous during the month of August” — 
p. 134. 

MISCELLANEOUS SECTION. 

Heating a Greenhouse with Gas. — Dr. Lindley’s caution, 
in last Number, is appropriate in reference to the use of gas, as 
detailed. We have seen it used instead of coal or coke, in 
the hot-water pipe system of heating a greenhouse eight yard*! 
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long, and it answered every expectation. The small boiler, ** an orna- 
mental one,” was placed at a front corner, and the flow and return 
pipes (three inches bore) extended along the front. The gas was 
lighted in the fire-place, out of sight from any person in the house, and 
the water in the boiler was soon sufficiently heated, and the house a 
nice temj)erature. The gas was turned on towards evening, and allowed 
to burn till bed-time. It might, however, have been kept burning, with 
perfect safety, all night, if requisite. There is, of course, a fume from 
the gas as it burns, and a pipe was extended from the fire-place outside 
the back wall of the house, and through this chimney the fume escaped. 
The cost of construction was but a few pounds, and the expense of the 
gas from 4d, to 6d. per day, even when used several hours. The gas 
was brought from the adjoining street supply-pipe. It is not necessary 
the stove should be in the greenhouse ; where there is convenience out- 
side, it would be best to have it there, and the pipes enter the house 
through the wall, as usual in the hot-water pipe system. Where gas 
can be had for the purpose we have stated, nothing can be better or 
cheaper for a greenhouse, pits, &c. There is no trouble in fire-lighting, 
of coals, coke, &c., and its heat is at immediate command. — Con- 
ductor. 

Culture of the Polyanthus. — In our last we gave an extract 
from the Midland Florist,” the following is a continuation. “ After 
planting, the surface of the bed is stirred an inch deep, except close to 
the plants, as there the soil must be pressed very compact, and more 
soil added for the purpose. This being done, moss, well dried before 
a hot fire, is closely packed all rourtd the plants, so as to keep the 
leaves upright through winter. A piece of glass is fixed on four sup- 
ports over each plant, to prevent water getting into the heart.” On 
growing Polyanthuses in pots, the Author remarks : Having grown 
them for nearly thirty years, I find the best time for propagation is the 
last week in July and first in August ; and for potting the general 
stock of plants, the last fortnight of September. At this time,” he 
observes, “ each heart will be found to have formed for itself a new 
joint, or base, from which fresh fibres are produced, and the main root 
usually fibreless and approaching decay.” He cuts away the old main 
root, and the new roots are depended upon for growth. Before potting, 
he prefers to grow them a few weeks in the open bed, and then be 
removed into pots. He uses yres/i fibrous loam, cut about three weeks 
before using, having it well broken and exposed to the sun ; and to it 
is added a quantity of charred vegetable matter, or wood ashes, well 
rubbed together. .He also uses decayed cow manure, mixed with one- 
eighth of charred vegetable matter, and one-eighth of shingle, or grit 
sand. The plants are put into a frame in November, for winter 
preservation. The following are twelve of the best varieties ; 

Hufton’s Lord Lincoln. Buck’s George IV. 

„ Traveller. Bullock’s Lancer. 

„ Earl Grey. Crownshaw’s Exile. 

Addiss’s Kingfisher. Pearson’s Alexander. 

Oliver’s Cheshire Favourite. Browm’s Freebloomer. 

Barrenger’s Prince of Wales. Nicholson’s King. 



IN TRB FZiOWBR OARDBN. 

T he Chrysanthemum is the most valuable plant we have 
for autumn decoration, either for the greenhouse or 
the flower-garden ; it fills up a blank that no other plant we have could 
4o. It supplies a profusion of beauty of almost every colour. It has 
become a desideratum in all well-managed flower-gardens, having the 
facility to plant a proper proportion of tlie most showy kinds, which 
ornament them, when the season keeps open, up to December, This 
autumn the rains have injured them. In order to ha\e the flower- 
garden lively as possible, the succession to Chrysanthemums must be 
made up with evergreen shrubs ; it is readily done at a trifling cost by 
plunging in potted plants of Laurustinus, Aucuba, myrtle-leaved, broad- 
leaved, and variegated Box ; gold and silver- striped, green -leaved, 
yellow and crimson-berried Hollies ; Arbutus, Rhododendron, Mahonia 
aquifolia, Phillyrea, Arbor vitee. Bay, Kalmia latifolia, dwarf Laurels, 
Daphne pontica, Cedars, Cotoneasters, &c. A garden thus furnished 
produces a very cheering appearance ; and those who have not seen one 
so ornamented cannot adequately conceive of its beauty and finished 
neatness. This attention most amply repays for the small expense, 
producing a lively appearance, instead of having bare beds for several 
months. If any Tulip-bulbs be still out of ground, plant them as early 
as possible. 

There are a number of \ ery handsome single and double varieties of 
Anemones, which are highly ornamental to a flower-garden, whether in 
patches in the beds, or as an edging. To bloom well next season they 
must be planted immediately. 

The Gentiana acaulis is a most charming spring flower, suited ad- 
mirably for edging or patches. Its intense blue flowers, in contrast 
with Anemones, Hepaticas, and similar early-blooming plants, is very 
striking. Attention will be necessary to protect the tender kinds of 
herbaceous by a layer of dry leaves, pots, biughs, or branches of ever- 
greens, &c., also the stems of tender climbing and other Boses, by tying 
a covering of furze over them, that, whilst it fully protects, admits suf- 
ficiency of air for the well-being of the plant. 

Auriculas and Polyanthuses require plenty of air in fine weather, and 
but little water. The like attention will be required to Carnations, 
Pinks, &c., kept in pots. Dahlia roots should be looked over, to see 
if any are moulding or likely to damage. Let the roots be dry before 
they are laid in heaps. Newly-planted shrubs should be secured to 
stakes, so that they are not loosened by the wind. Where it is desir- 
able, reduce patches of border flowers to a suitable size. Ten-week 
Stocks and Mignonette, in pots for blooming early next spring, to adorn 
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a room or greenhouse, must not be over-watered, and be kept firom 
frost. A cool frame, well secured by soil or ashes at the sides, apd 
plenty of mats or reeds to cover at night, will answer well. During 
hard frosts, if additional soil be required for dower-beds upon grass 
lawns, advantage should be taken to have it conveyed at the time, so 
that the turf may not be injured by wheeling. Pits or beds for forcing 
Roses, &c., should be prepared early in the month. Tan or leaves are 
most suitable, unless there be the advantage of hot water or steam. 
New-planted shrubs of tender kinds should have their roots protected 
by laying some mulch. Suckers of Roses, &c., should now be taken 
off and re-planted for making bushes, or put in nursery rows. Soils 
for compost should now be obtained. Beds of Hyacinths, Tulips, &c., 
should have occasional protection. Any roots not planted may success- 
fully be done, in dry mild weather, till February. Sweet Violets : plant 
these little gems as much as possible along the sides of walks, near seats, 
rooms, banks, under trees, &c. ; they are so highly fragrant as always 
to be acceptable, and more especially being early spring flowers. En- 
courage all the spring ornaments as much as possible : Crocuses are 
pretty flowers, always gay in sunshine, and give a peculiar cheerfulness 
to every place they occupy ; never be sparing in quantity of them near 
a dwelling-house. Do not omit j;he first flower that awakes thee from 
the repose of winter, 

“ A flower that first in this sweet garden smiled. 

To virgins sacred, and the SnoW'DROP styled.” 

IN THE FORCINO STOVE. 

Aconites, Crocuses, Violets, Mignonette, Stocks, Tulips, Cyclamens, 
Narcissus, Lilies of the Valley, Hepatioas, Primroses, China Prim- 
roses, Persian Irises, Cupheas, Hyacinths, Pinks, Carnations, Tree 
Carnations, Heliotropes, Scarlet Geraniums, Salvias, Gardenias, Roses, 
Azaleas, Cinerarias, Jasmines, Honeysuckles, Deutzias, Rhododendrons, 
Persian Lilacs, Rhodoras, Bibes, Mezereums, Correas, &c., required 
to bloom from January, should be brought in early in the present 
month. The plants should be placed at first in the coolest part of the 
house ; never allow them to want water. Pots or boxes containing 
bulbous- rooted flowering plants, as Hyacinths, Narcissus, Persian Irises, 
Crocucuses, &c., should occasionally be introduced, so as tr have a suc- 
cession of bloom. Many persons who take a delight in growing 
Hyacinths or other bulbous plants, for adorning a room or window, in 
winter or early in spring, have been frequently disappointed by the 
abortiveness of some and weakness of others. This principally arises 
from the inablity of the plant to develop itself with a rapidity equal to 
the quantity of moisture it imbibes, on account of its upper surface 
being acted upon too immediately by the atmosphere ; hence arises the 
necessity of covering the bulb. That such is a fact is evidenced by the 
admirable and certain success of nearly every bulb, especially Hyacinths, 
that is covered with about six inches of old spent bark or ashes. This 
or some similar light material should always be used. Even bulbs 
intended to bloom in glasses we prefer starting in the cold baric, and 
then transferring them to the glasses when the roots are about two 
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inches long. Where such covering is not adopted, the pots or glasses 
should ' he kept in a dark place till the roots are two or three inches 
long, and then bring them to the light. Always use water for the 
glasses that is just aired ; cold water gives a check which greatly injures 
the roots, and, consequently, the bloom. Cactus plants that have been 
kept out of doors, or in the greenhouse, should occasionally be brought 
into the stove for flowering, which gives a succession. If any of the 
forced plants be attacked with the green fly, a syringe with diluted 
tobacco- water will destroy them. If the leaves appear bit, and turn 
brown (the effect of damage by red spider), a syringe of soapsuds at 
the under^side of the leaves is effectual to destroy them. The glutinous 
substance remaining, not only kills those it is applied to, but prevents 
others returning there. The old Eranthemum pulchellum, with its fine 
blue flowers, Justicia speciosa, Gesneriee zebrina, Justicia pulcherrima, 
Aphellandria cristata, Poinsettia pulcherima. Oestrum aurantiacum, and 
Begonia fuchsioides, are fine winter ornamental blooming plants. 

IN THE GREENHOUSE. 

As much fire as will barely keep out frost will only be necessary, and 
for the purpose of drying up damp arising from foggy nights, or from 
watering, all possible air should be admitted in the day-time ; but 
mind to keep the plants from damage by frost. 

Fuchsias and greenhouse plants, intended to be inured to the open 
air, will require to have protection at the roots, and probably, for the 
first winter, over the tops too, by furze branches, canvas, wicker baskets, 
mats, &c. If greenhouse plants require watering or syringing over the 
tops, let it be done on the morning of a clear day, when air can be ad- 
mitted ; and towards evening a gentle fire-heat should be given. Cal- 
ceolarias must be in a cool situation. Whilst in a cool and moist 
atmosphere, the shoots will often push at the underside numerous root- 
lets ; where such are produced, they should be taken off and potted. 
Pelargonium plants for exhibition should be re-potted by the middle of 
this month ; according to the size of the plants must be the pots. The 
smallest-sized pots in which plants are to be when shown are the 24’s, 
eight inches in diameter, and the largest-sized are eleven inches in 
diameter. The plants need not be potted into these sizes now, but a 
size less, and in February be re- potted into their final pots. The plants 
must not be crowded together, but be kept apart. Cinerarias are often 
attacked at this season by the green fly ; let the plants be placed in a 
hot-bed frame, and be fumigated with tobacco -smoke at the first 
appearance of the insects. 


BRIEF REMARKS. 

* The following were the only seedlings which obtained first-class cci tificates at the 
National Carnation and Picoteo Meeting at Norwich, July 28th, 1852, and is extracted 
from the (Jardenera' Chronicle : 

PICOTEES. 

HazDBB (Feilowes*). — A fiower which lias hitherto been shown as Fellowes* No. 51 ; 
a light purple, of remarkable bold and clean petals, not over full ; edges as smooth as most 
varieties, although not yet perfedicn in that reaped^ and the colour well laid on. 
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Bridbssiaid (Mattbewft') was similarly rewarded; it is of the same class, light purple, 
and in every respect on an equality with the foregoing, vtMh perhaps the improvement of a 
smoother edge ; for symmetry it would bo difficult to surpass these varielics. 

Lady Macbrth (May), — A heavy red ; and w'hen wo assert it to be an improvement on 
Mrs* Norman, nil will feel sure that its merits must be great; ejccept a better tone of white^ 
we know not what more cati be dcsiicd. 

Note. — Mrs. Norman is a heavy red Picotee, colour bright, and evenly laid on ; petals 
well- shaped and fleshy; the form not to be surpassed, and the white good. But here is 
one surpassing Mrs, Norman. Wo would wish to know in what respect. Admitting Lady 
Macbeth to be of good form, petals wel1-8ha|)cd, fleshy, and very clean, what more can it 
have to excel Mrs. Norman ? If it is of a more scarlety colour, it will only have this 
advantage over Mrs, Norman, and it has a very great drawback, wants a better tone of 
wJUte, or, in other words, i/te white^ which is one of the essentials of a Picotee, migU lie 
improved, Mrs. Norman does not seem at all times to stretch well in the North. — Editor. 

Miss Puxley (Turner’s) is of the rose-coloured class, and, although far from perfec- 
tion^ it is au addition to a class at present select. Not in quality^ hut as respects quantity, 
as this class wants improving , — Editor. 

Lady Pagb Wood (Costar) is a full flower, with medium purple edge, and nlthoujrh 
not considered first-class, it may be grown to advanti^e. Query, — Can second-rate flowers 
beat first-rato ones ? Suppose a pan of twelve was staged, cannot twelve first-class flowcis 
be found after so many new first-class flowers have been added during the last few yeais ? 
Can Lady Page Wood beat Criatabcl, Giulio Romano, Alfred, Mrs. Norman, Duke of Rut- 
land, Ganymede, Ophelia, Prince Arthur, Grace Darling (Marris), Prince of Wales, 
Jeannette, Lord Nelson, Mrs. Barnard, and others, catalogued as being fine, and which have 
obtained a number of first-class certificates ; if not, how can a second-rate bo grown with 
advantage by an exhibitor — Editor of Fhricultural Review, 

Plan op Flowbr-Gardbn. — A constant subscriber from the commencement of the 
FloricuUural Cabinet would fool grateful for any assistance the Editor or his Correspondents 
could afford her in lemodelling a flower-garden. The ground is a grass circle, measuring 
eighty feet in diameter, in front of an old-fashioned, ugly, red brick house, surrounded on 
three sides by a hedge of evergreens, chiefly rhododendrons, shutting out a lane in front, 
the road to the house on one side, and the stable-yard, from which a paling divides it, on the 
other. The object of the constant subscriber is to keep as constant a succession of gay 
ornamental flowers during the year from the windows as possible. Tho aspect of the 
house is south, and tho circular garden is rather more sheltered by tall trees than is quite 
desirable, though none hang over it. Any hint would be thankfully received, as the time 
for such operations seems passing. — Bromley, October 13. 

Trbb Paonibs (Moutan.) — Tho brief descriptions given below are from notes taken 
in Messrs. Standish and Noble’s nui'sery, when the plants were in flower. As yet they 
have received no name. True, the Chinese names accompanied them, but, of course, it 
would be of little service to retain their nomenclature for every-day use in English 
gardens. We perceive, by a recent catali^ue of the nurserymen above named, that they 
hope, in the ensuing season, to publish full descriptions of all of them, with names by 
which they may be known and inquired for. They arc certainly noble-lookir^ plants when 
in flower, and whether, as regards tho individual size of the blossoms, or the variety and 
richness of colour, greatly exceed any hardy plants hitherto known in English gardens.^ We 
give numbers to the descriptions, corresponding with those attached to the plants in the 
nursery-beds to which they refer : 

1. Not very double ; rich purple. 

2. Semi-double ; deep red, black base to the petals. 

4. Anemone-flowered ; white ; beautiful compact flower. 

5. Fine double rose ; compact and good. 

6. Semi-double ; white, base of the petals stained with purple. 

7. Pale lilac ; very fine. 

8. Double ; rosy lilac, shaded , very fine. 

9. Deep rich purple ; a splendid flower. 

10. Semi-double; bright red. 

11. Semi-double; French white, base of the petals stained with purple. 

12. Glean, rich, light purple ; fine. 

1 S. Semi-double ; Tuscan rose colour. 

14, Very double ; salmon pink, shaded off to French while; a magnificent flower. 
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15. Doable ; primrose colour } very fine. v 

16. Semi-double; bright red, almost scarlet; very beautiful. 

17. Resembles the last, but the flower is larger. 

18. Doable rose, shading off to lilac; fine. 

19. Semi-double; clear white ; beautifully shaped ; base of the petals slightly stained 
with red. 

20. Semi-double ; clear white j larger than the last, and with a deep purple stain at the 
base of the petals. 

21. Very fine white. 

22. Fine double rose. 

23. Rosy lilac, shaded ; fine. 

24. Double purple j very large. 

25. Double ; very large ; deep red ; shape like a oamellia. 

26. Globosa — the largest, and most beautiful white. 

27. Semi-double ; dark lilac ; base of the petals darker. 

*28. Doable; beautiful clear white ; Marattah-ghaped ; very sweet scented. 

29. Scarlet ; very large, distinct, and beautiful. 

30. Peach colour, shaded ; large, and very handsome. 

From these brief descriptions it will be teen how various are these Moutans in the colour 
and character of their fiowors. Even in their young state they were very fine, and gave 
promise then, when the plants became older, to be even much larger. Their foliage, too, 
is very fine and deep-coloured, forming an excellent background to the glaring tints of the 
blossoms . — Oardtners JoumaL 

Concrete surface Walks. — 1 observe a coriespondciit, who has some walks thus 
constructed, states that they are ohjectiouablc in consequence of being bard ; the stirfiice 
docs not }ield in the least to the tiead, and the lough pebbles make it painful to the feet. 
Now these defects are easily obviated. I hud a considerable extent of walks formed in 
1851 as follows, which ha%'c realised niy utmost wishes. The soil was thrown out, and 
the surface of the substratum was scooped out, so that there was a steepish slope from the 
sides to the middle, so that the water could rapidly rim from the side to the centre, where 
I had a good covered drain, and the space filled up two- thirds of its depth with rough 
broken stones, brickbats, clinkers, &c. Upon these a layer of small broken stones and 
rongb gravel was laid, and the surface lolled quite even and fit m. I must remark, how- 
ever, the surface was formed so that the centre ot a five- feet walk was five inches higher 
than the sides, which gave a sufficient inclination for rain to pass off quickly to the sides. 
Over this bed of gravel, stone, &c , 1 bad a thick coating of gas tar evenly spread over by 
m^ns of ail even-edged board, upon which was regularly sprinkled fine gravel, none of its 
parts being larger than the seed of the flower-garden sweet-pea. The sandy part had been 
properly sifted from it. When it had been made somewhat even, a sprinkling of yellowish 
sand was given over the entire, and then it was evenly and fiimly rolled wHh a metal 
roller. It is now two years since I bad the walks constructed, and they remain as firm 
even, and retain the colonr of the sand, as they did the first day of completion. There 
has not been one weed or any moss, &e., upon them, and I am persuaded will not he ; and 
ail they vrill require for very many years, I think, will be a slight sprinkling of the sand. 
The surface remains quite even, and though firm, it does not feel hard to the tread, and 
there is nothing with such a tine gravelled surface to affect the feet of any one. Where 
the ground is level, 1 have no occasion for any drain to carry away the water. In other 
places I had the surface of the substratum foimed so that it inclined steeply from each side 
to the middle, and along the middle a good drain was formed to carry away the water. A 
few drains are formed from the side to the centre drain, so that the side accumulation of 
water is thus taken away. Although the gas- tar, and giavcl would form an even surface 
without almost any stony substratum, still it would be liable to become too damp below, 
.and the surface not endure so long a period as when there is a dry substratum. — J,Beatson. 

Liquefied Manure. — In fact, I see clearly tliat the liquified manure will enable me 
to produce my root crops at Bs, per ton, and will very lai^oly increase my other produc- 
tions. We frequently make the drains run at five feet deep with our liquid manures. 
The liquor is coloured, but has only an earthy smell after filtration. One load of bullock 
or cow-dung Uquefied will manure more land than four loads dry ; it acts immediately, and 
gives a quick return. 1 have not the least doubt, that within fifty years our rivers and 
brooks will be used for irrigation and for drainage. — J, J» Meehi, Tiptree Hall^ Kdvedon^ 
EiiM, ,[lt8 application to flower-beds, rose-gardens, dtc., would be equally successful in 
promoting an increased vigour of growth, &c.] — Editor. 
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